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•^  Geriatrics  research  is  becoming  an 
important  activity  at  the  Duke 
Medical  Center  where  researchers 
like  Dr.  W.  Banks  Anderson,  Jr. 
study  the  processes  of  aging  in  order 
to  improve  methods  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  elderly  persons. 
Photograph  by  Thad  Sparks. 
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Dr.  Allan  P.  Sindler,  associate  professor  and  director 
of  graduate  studies  in  political  science,  discusses  the 
results  of  the  recent  election  in  terms  of  the  recent  po- 
litical history  of  the  South. 
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With  the  arrival  of  the  R/S  Eastward,  the  cooperative 
oceanographic  program  at  the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory 
has  emerged  as  a  unique  contribution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  research  and  training  in  biological  oceanography. 
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THE  COVER: 

The  South  has  been  undergoing 
numerous  changes  in  recent 
years,  not  the  least  of  which  lies 
in  the  realm  of  politics.  Dr. 
Sindler  draws  upon  his  careful 
research  of  the  Southern  politi- 
cal scene  to  assess  these  changes. 
Cover  design  by  Paul  Kuril. 


TALENT  SCOUT 

This  General  Motors  personnel  expert  is  searching  out  bright  young  talent. 
He  and  others  like  him  are  charged  with  the  important  task  of  selecting  the 
best  prospects  from  among  thousands  of  qualified  people  for  jobs  in  industry. 
He  conducts  interviews  at  dozens  of  colleges  every  year. 

His  job  calls  for  an  analytical  and  understanding  mind.  He  is  very  careful 
to  get  all  the  facts  before  making  a  decision.  He  looks  into  the  background  of 
each  student — scholarship,  mental  attitude,  previous  work  experience,  health 
and  scope  of  interests.  Often  the  difference  between  the  merely  competent 
person  and  the  future  leader  can  be  reduced  to  a  matter  of  desire.  It  takes 
expert  judgment  to  spot  the  real  thing. 

Getting  its  share  of  outstanding  young  men  each  year  is  vital  to  General 
Motors'  future.  And  so,  naturally,  are  the  "talent  scouts"  who  find  them  for  us. 
They  deserve  much  of  the  credit  for  the  continuing  success  of  the  GM  team. 


GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE 

Making  Better  Things  For  You 


LETTERS 

to  the  Editors: 


Having  spent  a  quiet  hour  this 
evening  with  the  December  issue  .  .  . 
I  consider  it  the  best  within  my 
memory,  which  goes  back  pretty  far. 

If  I  should  choose  any  article  over 
others  it  would  be  "Reason  Against 
Racism."  The  Bassett  Case  was  of 
rather  fresh  memory  when  I  came  to 
the  campus  in  1908  and  over  the 
years  I  heard  and  have  read  much 
about  it.  This  well  researched  and 
interestingly  written  article  is  the 
best  treatment  I  have  seen.  Duke 
needs  more  of  this  sort  of  writing 
about  its  past,  and  properly  in  the 
Register  from  time  to  time. 

"A  Charitable  Man"  began  well 
but  I  need  to  read  the  last  of  it  more 
thoughtfully  to  get  all  the  theological 
implications.  And  as  for  "Art  in 
Motion,"  the  photography  was  excel- 
lent. Even  the  Alumni  Gazette  takes 
on  new  life  and  interest  with  its 
photographs  and  featured  stories. 

Floyd   S.    Bennett   '12 
Richmond,   Virginia 


This  is  to  say  "Thank  you"  for 
your  outstanding  article  "Reason 
Against  Racism"  in  the  current  Reg- 
ister. It  was  an  excellent  and  "char- 
itable" handling  of  one  of  the  most 
critical  issues  of  our  day.  You  did 
more  than  this.  You  re-created,  at 
least  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  one 
84-year-old  Trinity  boy,  all  the  won- 
der and  enthusiasm  of  that  early  day 
when  Trinity  was  just  beginning  to 
find  herself.  ("Bliss  was  it  in  that 
dawn  to  be  alive!"). 

Your  account  of  the  meeting  of  the 
trustees  was  of  especial  interest  to 
me.  For  I  had  heard  at  first  hand 
nearly  all  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  and  made  a  record  of  them 


in  my  diary.  The  faculty  was  eaves- 
dropping on  the  meeting  from  with- 
in the  office,  while  the  students  were 
doing  the  same  from  the  hallway. 
(There  was  to  be  no  stenographic 
report  of  the  meeting.)  The  students 
built  a  pyramid  of  tables  and  chairs 
so  that  they  could  see  over  the  door- 
ways into  the  Old  Library  room  where 
the  meeting  was  in  progress.  I  went 
down  into  the  basement  (Egypt)  and 
climbed  up  on  a  huge  sill  and  lay 
there  with  my  ear  just  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  room  where  the  meeting 
was  being  held. 

A  few  minutes  after  3:00  a.m.  I 
heard  the  roll  call  and  vote  and 
knew  that  Trinity  and  my  beloved 
history   teacher  were  safe. 

It  was  the  businessman  contingent 
on  the  board  that  saved  us.  The 
preachers  were  against  us.  They  said 
they  dared  not  go  home  if  Dr.  Bas- 
sett were  retained,  and  face  the  pop- 
ular clamor  of  their  members.  The 
politicians  were  against  us.  United 
States  Senator  Simmons  made  the 
leading  speech  against  Dr.  Bassett. 
He  made  a  very  adroit  speech  declar- 
ing that  Dr.  Bassett  was  advocating 
ideas  that  struck  at  the  foundation 
of  our  Saxon  Civilization. 

I  had  only  one  regret  with  regard 
to  your  fine  article:  that  you  did  not 
include  verbatim  the  great  speech  of 
Mr.  James  H.  Southgate,  a  torrent 
of  eloquence  that  I  felt  shaking  the 
massive  timbers  around  my  head  as 
I  lay  there  in  the  dark  and  rejoiced 
for  Trinity. 

Thanks  again  for  your  article! 

E.  C.  Perrow,  '03,  AM  '05 
Talking  Rock,  Georgia 

P.  S.  I  enjoyed  Dr.  Richey's  arti- 
cle. You  boys  back  there  at  the  foun- 
tainhead  don't  know  how  much  these 
things  mean  to  us  here  in  the 
"woods,"  and,  as  Chaucer  puts  it, 
"Foryete  in  solitarie  wildernesse." 


This  is  to  thank  you  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  December  issue  of  the 
Duke  Alumni  Register. 

It  is  good  to  have  deeper  insight 
into    one's    heritage,    as    is    given    in 


700  times  a  day 

a  defective  child  is  born  to 
bitter  disappointment  and  a 
woman's  tears. 


It  is  the  tragic  truth  that  one 
in  every  ten  American  fam- 
ilies experiences  the  suffering 
caused  by  the  birth  of  a  defec- 
tive child. 

Working  together  through  the 
March  of  Dimes  we  can  do  so 
much  to  stop  this  heartbreak 
and  anguish.  You  can  help. 
Give  to  the  March  of  Dimes 
for  research  and  treatment. 


FIGHT  BIRTH  DEFECTS 
}«*  MARCH  OF  DIMES 


but... 


If  you've  said  this,  or  even  thought  it,  you're  like  many 
men.  Their  first  years  have  been  marked  with  success  and 
advancement,  but  now  they  feel  as  if  they  are  on  a 
"plateau"  in  their  career  progress.  They  find  themselves 
vaguely  dissatisfied  ■ —  unchallenged  —  and  see  them- 
selves not  fulfilling  as  large  a  role  as  they  KNOW  they 
can  fill. 

Men  like  these  frequently  feel  that  they  would  do  much 
better  if  they  were  working  for  themselves.  But  they  are 
often  unsure  how  to  make  the  break  into  such  work. 

If  you  feel  this  way,  consider  a  future  working  for 
yourself  and  Mass  Mutual. 

It  is  a  career  where  you  meet  interesting  people,  earn  a 
good  income  and  reap  financial  benefit  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  effort  expended.  And  above  all,  it  offers  a  feeling 
of  real  accomplishment  that  comes  with  knowing  that 


you  have  contributed  to  the  future  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  many,  many  people. 

To  find  out  what  the  opportunities  would  be  for  YOU 
just  write  a  personal  letter  about  yourself  to  Charles  H. 
Schaaff,  President,  Massachusetts  Mutual,  at  Springfield, 
Mass.  (Be  sure  to  tell  him  in  what  area  of  the  United 
States  you  would  most  like  to  live  and  work.)  It  could 
be  the  most  important  letter  you  ever  wrote! 


MASSACHUSETTS      MUTUAL- 
LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD.   MASSACHUSETTS      •      ORGANIZED   1851 


Li 


Some  of  the  Duke  Alumni  in  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Service. 

John  E.   Sundholm,  '38,  Greensboro  T.  Brian  Carter,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  William  L.  Watts,  '50,  Home  Office 

C.  William  Mock,  '42,  Tampa  Frederick  W.  Harwood,  '46,  Home  Office  James  B.  Cogdell,  '56,  Montgomery 

David  W.  Dennis,  C.L.U., '45,  New  York       Miller  F.  Brown,  '47,  San  Jose  Russell  C.  Johnson,  '61,  Chicago 

Mehrtens  G.  Chillingworth,  '49,  Honolulu 


LETTERS 


continued 


"Reason  Against  Racism"  by  Harry 
R.  Jackson.  This  reinforces  my  pride 
in  my  alma  mater  and  my  desire  to 
measure  up  to  such  a  heritage. 

The  articles  on  modern  dance  and 
the  sermonette  on  the  Chapel  are 
well  balanced  and  a  pleasant  way  of 
keeping  us  informed.  Many  thanks. 
Courtney  Sharpe  Ward  '31 
(Mrs.  Archibald  F.,  Jr.) 
Williamsburg,  Virginia 


Your  article  "Reason  Against  Rac- 
ism" in  the  December  issue  is  first 
rate  in  every  respect. 

The  Bassett  episode  is  one  of  the 
highlights  in  the  University's  history 
and  should  be  made  known  to  each 
college  generation.  You  have  ren- 
dered an  important  service  to  the 
institution. 

George  V.  Allen  '24,  LLD  '49 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Jackson's  story  in  the  Duke 
Alumni  Register  December  1964, 
"Reason  Against  Racism"  was  ex- 
tremely interesting. 

It  seems  to  me  that  men  who  at- 
tack one  liberty  of  man  will  usually 
attack  another  and  that  academic 
freedom  and  the  right  of  free  speech 
generally  are  intimately  involved  with 
civil  rights  of  Negroes  and  other 
minorities.  Undermine  one  and  you 
undermine  all. 

It  was  also  interesting  to  note  that 
Dr.  King  had  spoken  recently  at 
Duke  and  that  he  had  been  so  well 
received. 

I  look  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  and  to  those  at  Duke  in 
particular  to  lead  in  the  paths  of 
progress  in  the  South.  There  is  still 
plenty  of  work  to  do. 

John  P.  Sisson  '50 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 
&  Treasurer 

B.  M.  Rose  '33,  Vice  Pres.-Sec'y 

J.  B.  Coble  '32,  Sales  Rep. 
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Electricity 

costs 
less  today! 

The  cost  of  almost  every  item  you 
buy  has  practically  doubled  in  the 
past  ten  years,  while  the  cost  per 
unit  of  electric  service  has  actually 
decreased  about  one  third.  Duke 
Power  residential  customers  today 
enjoy  rates  that  are  20%  less  than 
the  national  average! 
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better  lite 
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The  Passing 

of  the 
Solid  South 


By  Allan  P.  Sindler 


The  South' s  political position  seems 
to  be  changing,  but  just  what  do  these 
changes  meanf 


The  1964  presidential  contest  dramatically  un- 
derscored the  changed  position  of  the  South, 
defined  as  the  eleven  states  of  the  former  Con- 
federacy, in  presidential  politics.  It  was  the  Republican 
standard-bearer  who  won  his  nomination  in  part  on 
his  reputed  ability  to  attract  much  of  the  Southern 
white  vote.  And  it  was  the  Republican  party  which 
subsequently  carried  the  five  states  of  the  Deep  South, 
and  which  perhaps  would  have  carried  the  rest  of  the 
South  except  North  Carolina  had  it  not  been  for  the 
impressively  cohesive  Negro  vote  for  President  John- 
son. These  seemingly  topsy-turvy  events  index  changes 
in  both  the  Republican  party  and  the  Southern  region, 
changes  of  major  importance  to  any  assessment  of  the 
political  future  of  either.  My  comments  here  focus, 
however,  not  on  the  problems  currently  besetting  the 
national  minority  party  of  Republicans,  but  rather  on 
the  passing  of  the  Democratic  Solid  South  in  presiden- 
tial elections. 

In  politics  no  less  than  in  love,  disenchantment 
must  be  preceded  by  enchantment.  Contemporary 
Southern  disaffection  with  the  national  Democratic 
party  can  be  properly  understood,  therefore,  only  in 
the  longer  time-frame  of  history.  We  may  begin  by 
providing  a  rough  measure  of  how  unsolid  politically 
the  South  has  become.    The  following  table,  to  which 

Dr.  Sindler  is  associate  professor  and  director  of  grad- 
uate studies  in  the  department  of  political  science.  His 
publications  deal  with  American  party  politics,  with  a 
special  concern  for  the  South,  the  most  recent  of  which 
is,  as  editor,  Change  in  the  Contemporary  South  {Duke 
University  Press,  1963).  This  article,  while  drawing 
upon  his  previous  published  research,  has  been  specially 
written  for  the  Duke  Alumni  Register. 


frequent  references  will  be  made,  notes  all  the  instances 
of  defection  by  Southern  states  from  support  of  Demo- 
cratic presidential  candidates  in  this  century.  (It  should 
also  be  kept  in  mind,  of  course,  that  in  recent  elections 
presidential  Republicanism  has  increased  markedly  in 
all  Southern  states,  including  those  in  which  electoral 
votes  continued  to  be  cast  for  the  Democratic  ticket.) 

Table    1 :     Non-Democrat    Victories    in    Southern    States, 
Presidential  Elections  of   1928,    1948-1964 


States 

1928 

1948 

1952 

1956 

1960 

1964 

Arkansas 

North  Carolina 

R 

Georgia 

R 

South  Carolina 

SR 

R 

Mississippi 

SR 

U 

R 

Alabama 

SR 

Vi\J 

R 

Louisiana 

SR 

R 

R 

Texas 

R 

R 

R 

Virginia 

R 

R 

R 

R 

Tennessee 

R 

R 

R 

R 

Florida 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R — Republican.  SR — States'  Rights  (Dixiecrat).  U — Unpledged 
or  "free"  electors,  who  voted  for  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd 
(Dem.,  Va.). 

The  post-Reconstruction  South,  unified  by  its  re- 
gional concern  to  subordinate  the  Negro  and  by  other 
common  characteristics  differentiating  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  became  so  thoroughly  wedded  to  the 
Democratic  party — nationally  and  locally — as  to  war- 
rant the  description  of  "the  Solid  South."  As  the  large 
sectional  stronghold  of  the  minority  national  party 
(before  1932),  the  region's  influence  within  the  Demo- 
crats was  high,  both  within  the  Congress  and  national 
nominating  conventions.  This  warm  and  mutually 
supportive  relationship  between  region  and  party  came 
under  increasing  stress  as  the  Democrats  sought  and 
took  on  new  allies  in  their  successful  attempt  to  dis- 
place the  Republicans  as  the  national  majority  party. 

Severe  regional  tensions  appeared,  instructively,  in 
the  1928  election,  in  which  the  Democrats  consciously 
sought  to  cut  into  the  Republican  loyalties  of  Northern 
urban-industrial-ethnic  voters  by  running  "one  of  their 
own  kind"  for  president.  Those  characteristics  of  Al 
Smith  which  were  of  special  appeal  to  many  non-South- 
ern voters  constituted  special  disabilities  to  many  South- 
ern white  voters — an  inverse  relationship  which  has 
persisted  in  subsequent  elections  and  which  ultimately 
provoked  durable  party  defection  in  the  South.  In  an- 
other sense,  however,  the  political  strains  injected  by 
Al  Smith's  candidacy  could  not  be  considered  as  reli- 
able indicators  of  continuing  regional  rebellion.  It  was 
not  likely,  after  all,  that  the  Democrats  would  insist 
on  putting  forward  presidential  candidates  of  the  Cath- 


olic faith  or  that  the  liquor  issue  would  long  remain 
relevant  to  national  politics.  The  South's  desertions  in 
1928,  in  short,  could  be  viewed  as  a  transitory  reaction 
to  transitory  events.  More  crucially,  as  Table  1  notes, 
only  the  rim-South  states  defected,  while  the  Deep 
South  states — those  with  the  greatest  stake  in  the 
maintenance  of  white  supremacy — remained  loyal  to 
the  national  Democrats. 

Contemporary  Southern  rebellion  against  the  Dem- 
ocrats thus  stems  more  directly  from  events 
since  1932,  and  involves  the  states  of  the  Deep 
South  no  less  than  those  of  the  rim  South.  In  essence, 
the  new  majority-party  coalition,  forged  by  Roosevelt 
and  Truman  and  expressed  by  them  in  their  respective 
New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  policies,  gave  the  national 
Democrats  a  following  and  a  program  increasingly 
repugnant  to  segments  of  the  white  South.  The  restive- 
ness  of  Southern  conservatives  thrived  in  the  wake  of 
the  liberal  labor,  welfare,  and  economic  legislation  ad- 
vocated and  enacted,  and  the  sensibilities  of  many  white 
Southerners,  irrespective  of  class,  were  offended  by  the 
nature  of  the  new  "partners"  admitted  to  power  within 
the  national  party:  organized  labor,  big-city  machines 
and  bosses,  ethnic  and  racial  minorities,  including  the 
Negro.  More  broadly,  the  changing  ideological  temper 
of  the  times  with  respect  to  racial  and  economic  doc- 
trines, as  exemplified  in  various  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  from  the  late  1930's  and  on,  ran 
counter  to  the  views  of  such  Southerners. 

The  capacity  of  the  South  to  express  its  rising  dis- 
satisfactions was  sharply  circumscribed  by  the  high 
popularity  of  FDR  with  the  national  electorate.  Con- 
sider the  fact,  for  example,  that  had  the  electoral  votes 
of  all  eleven  Southern  states  gone  to  the  Republican 
candidate,  FDR  would  still  have  won  handily  in  his 
elections  from  1932  through  1944.  In  light  of  this  polit- 
ical reality,  the  variety  of  Southern  resistance  that  did 
occur  provides  impressive  evidence  of  accumulating 
resentments.  Within  the  national  conventions,  for 
example,  portions  of  the  South  comprised  the  bulk  of 
opposition  to  repeal  of  the  two-thirds  nominating  rule 
(1936),  to  the  vice-presidential  nomination  of  Henry 
A.  Wallace  (1940),  and  to  the  renomination  of  FDR 
for  a  fourth  term  (1944).  Ironically  in  view  of  later 
events,  it  was  the  pressure  of  Southern  delegates,  in 
combination  with  other  allies,  which  brought  about  the 
rejection  of  Wallace  for  the  vice-presidential  spot  in 
1944  and  the  nomination  of  Harry  S.  Truman  for  that 
position.  In  presidential  elections,  third-party  slates 
of  electors  were  entered  in  deliberate  opposition  to 
FDR  in  Texas  in  1936,  in  South  Carolina  in  1940,  and 
in  both  those  states  as  well  as  in  Mississippi  in  1944. 
Within  the  Congress,  not  only  did  Southern  legislators 


become  the  most  ardent  regional  defenders  of  the 
Supreme  Court  against  FDR's  "court-packing"  plan  in 
1937,  but  many  of  them  undertook  a  loose  working 
alliance  with  Republican  legislators  in  joint  opposition 
to  various  welfare  measures  of  the  later  New  Deal. 

It  was  not  until  1948,  then,  that  circumstances  pro- 
voked and  permitted  Southern  dissidents  to  initiate  a 
large-scale  regional  revolt  against  the  national  Demo- 
cratic party.  On  the  one  hand,  the  race  issue — the 
sensitive  root  nerve  of  the  region — erupted  in  the  wake 
of  President  Truman's  endorsement  of  a  federal  civil 
rights  program  on  behalf  of  the  Negroes.  And,  on  the 
other,  Truman  was  a  political  target  apparently  more 
vulnerable  than  FDR  had  ever  been.  Thus  emerged 
the  States'  Rights  or  Dixiecrat  revolt  of  1948,  which 
ushered  in  the  persistent  Southern  defection  reported 
on  in  Table  1,  and  which  has  led  to  the  transition 
period  of  regional  political  change  in  which  we  cur- 
rently find  ourselves. 

Even  a  casual  inspection  of  Table  1  suggests  that 
the  South  has  not  been  of  one  piece  in  its  defection  pat- 
terns, as  to  which  states  defected  when,  and  to  what 
alternative  party.  The  picture  is  further  complicated, 
especially  with  reference  to  distinguishing  between 
temporary  and  enduring  defection,  by  the  fact  that  each 
of  the  presidential  elections  from  1948  on  was  some- 
what unique  in  terms  of  a  special  factor:  the  arousal  of 
white  and  Negro  race  anxieties  (1948  and  1964),  the 
candidacy  of  a  vastly  popular  war  hero  (1952  and 
1956),  and  the  candidacy  of  a  Catholic  Democrat 
(1960).  Bearing  these  complications  in  mind,  the  at- 
tempt is  here  made  to  comment  only  upon  some  of  the 
larger  directions  of  change. 

Southern  defection  from  the  national  Democrats 
reflects,  broadly  speaking,  economic  or  racial  fears  of 
whites,  or  a  combination  of  both  which  is  very  easy 
to  occur  because  federal  protection  of  Negro  rights 
necessarily  involves  an  extension  of  national  govern- 
mental authority  and  (as  the  white  Southerner  of  this 
persuasion  sees  it)  an  abridgement  of  private  rights. 
Although  it  would  be  too  simple  an  explanation  to 
attribute  the  rim-South's  turn  away  from  the  Demo- 
crats to  economic  motivations,  and  that  of  the  Deep 
South  to  race  concerns,  the  distinction  between  the  two 
motives  is  a  useful  one  by  which  to  organize  the  dis- 
cussion of  regional  politics  which  follows. 
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he  race  issue  is  so  salient  to  the  South,  especial- 
ly to  the  Deep  South,  as  to  have  the  capacity 
to  alter  major-party  alignments,  were  it  to  be 
given  the  chance  to  do  so.  The  reaction  of  the  Deep 
South  to  the  1964  election  turned  to  a  considerable 
degree  on  a  highly  sensitized  reading  of  the  candidates' 
positions  on  race,  in  the  context  of  an  intense  white 


resentment  of  previous  pro-Negro  actions  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson Administrations.  Notwithstanding  this 
behavior  in  1964,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  Republicans 
(or  the  Democrats)  could  afford  in  the  future  to  take 
a  position  on  the  Negro  pleasing  enough  to  the  Deep 
South  without  thereby  alienating  more  critical  voter 
support  elsewhere  in  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  rising 
Negro  vote  within  the  South  itself.  This  is  but  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  Deep  South's  racial  position  in- 
dexes its  increasing  isolation  from  the  national  con- 
sensus on  Negro  rights,  and  consequently  that  if  it 
desires  to  pursue  a  race-based  politics  in  presidential 
elections,  it  can  do  so  only  through  extremist  third- 
party  activity,  in  the  manner  of  the  Dixiecrats  of  1948 
and  the  "free"  elector  movement  of  1960.  Since  the 
American  political  system  profoundly  discourages 
stable  third-party  development,  there  can  be  no  long- 
range  future  in  the  latter  strategy,  although  the  in- 
tensity of  race  feeling  may  well  lead  to  a  re-eruption 
of  third-party  movements  in  the  near  future.  Over 
the  longer  pull,  the  Deep  South  must  ultimately  return 
to  making  its  choice  between  the  two  major  parties, 
just  as  it  must  ultimately  acquiesce  in  the  predominant 
national  view  of  the  race  question.  When  this  occurs, 
Deep  South  whites  may  be  expected  to  divide  their 
votes  between  the  major-party  aspirants  for  the  same 
sorts  of  reasons,  such  as  economic  concerns,  habitual 
partisanship,  etc.,  motivating  other  Americans  around 
the  country. 

In  contrast,  economic-induced  defection  from  Dem- 
ocratic presidential  candidates  should  be  both  more 
predictable  and  durable,  and  serves  to  index  the  South's 
belated  return — once  freed  from  its  fixations  on  the 
race  problem — to  the  mainstream  of  American  politics. 
Economic  disaffection  antedated  Truman's  incumbency, 
as  earlier  noted,  and  though  it  was  doubtless  spurred  by 
racial  and  religious  anxieties  and  the  popular  appeal 
of  Ike  in  subsequent  elections,  it  was  by  no  means  de- 
pendent upon  those  happenings.  In  a  region  where  not 
too  long  ago  it  was  socially  discreditable  (except  in 
the  mountain  areas)  to  vote  Republican,  it  has  now 
become  quite  respectable — indeed,  even  mandatory  in 
some  Southern  quarters — to  express  one's  conservatism 
and  soundness  by  open  support  of  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nominee.  This  trend,  which  attests  to  the  passing 
of  the  Solid  South,  can  only  be  sustained  and  gradually 
enlarged  as  the  South  continues  to  advance  and  di- 
versify economically. 

The  new  strength  of  presidential  Republicanism  is 
not  uniform,  of  course,  throughout  the  region.  The 
urbanized,  industrialized,  and  retirement  areas  have 
led  the  way,  and  on  a  state  basis,  as  Table  1  sug- 
gests, the  rim-South  states  may  now  be  considered  to 
be  competitive  in  presidential  politics.    Overall,  how- 
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ever,  it  is  probable  that  a  majority  of  the  Southern  vote 
will  remain  Democratic  in  the  absence  of  Republican 
ability  to  capitalize  upon  such  special  factors  as  race 
fears,  religious  animosities,  or  extraordinary  candidate 
appeal.  As  impressive  as  the  sectional  upsurge  of  presi- 
dential Republicanism  has  been,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  pull  of  party  loyalty,  the  relative  back- 
wardness of  the  regional  economy,  and  the  expanding 
and  bloc  character  of  the  Negro  vote — to  mention  only 
these  few  of  many  factors — should  serve  to  persuade  a 
majority  of  Southerners  to  continue  to  favor  Demo- 
cratic presidential  candidates. 

The  vigor  of  presidential  Republicanism  must  to 
some  degree  promote  the  rejuvenation  of  Republican 
strength  in  congressional  and  state-local  politics  of  the 
region.  As  ambitious  leaders  seeking  public  office 
emerge  and  as  more  offices  are  contested  for,  the  aa- 
gregate  support  given  to  sub-presidential  Republican 
nominees  and  the  vitality  of  party  organization  inevi- 
tably will  increase.  But,  contrary  to  what  many  com- 
mentators suggest  concerning  the  birth  of  two-partyism 
in  the  South,  the  overall  patterns  of  sub-presidential  Re- 
publicanism are  likely  to  be  considerably  weaker  than 
those  evident  in  presidential  politics. 

The  economic  dissatisfactions  that  have  promoted 
the  upturn  of  presidential  Republicanism  find  in  sub- 
presidential  politics  no  counterpart  incentive  to  defect 
from  the  Democratic  party.  If  the  dominant  Demo- 
cratic factions  in  state-local  politics  were  usually  liber- 
al, or  if  most  Southern  legislators  in  the  Congress  were 
liberal,  then  regional  conservatives  would  have  reason 
to  consider  leaving  their  historic  party — but  manifestly 
such  is  not  the  case.  In  the  absence  of  such  conditions, 
conservatives  are  content  to  combine  a  loyalty  to  the 
Democratic  party  at  sub-presidential  levels  with  deser- 
tion from  that  party  in  presidential  contests,  thereby 
producing  a  hybrid  voting  behavior  which  may  be 
termed  "Republicrat."  Since  these  Republicrats  num- 
ber in  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  they  are  satisfied 
— as  well  they  might  be — in  having  the  best  of  both 
worlds  through  their  selective  partisanship,  their  pres- 
ence and  behavior  depress  the  build-up  of  Republican- 
ism at  sub-presidential  levels  in  the  region. 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  compelling  Republi- 
crats to  give  up  their  partisan  straddle  and  take  on  a 
consistent  partisanship  all  the  way,  whether  fully  Re- 
publican or  fully  Democratic?  So  far  as  rank-and-file 
voters  are  concerned,  there  are  no  effective  sanctions 
applicable,  and  hence  their  Republicrat  behavior  can 
persist.  But  Democratic  party  and  governmental  lead- 
ers, whose  actions  are  so  crucial  to  the  development  of 
Republican  strength  at  presidential  as  well  as  sub- 
presidential  levels,  are  more  vulnerable  to  sanctions. 
How  many  Democratic  leaders  would  continue  publicly 


to  support  Republican  presidential  nominees  if  that 
led  to  such  punishments  as  denial  of  seating  at  national 
conventions,  emergence  of  a  rival  "loyalist"  faction 
supported  by  the  President,  curtailment  of  "pork  bar- 
rel" and  other  federal  patronage  benefits,  or  displace- 
ment from  key  committee  posts  within  the  Congress? 

The  argument,  in  brief,  is  that  most  Southern 
Democratic  leaders  wanting  to  advocate  de- 
fection in  presidential  elections  will  do  so  by 
being  Republicrats,  and  not  by  turning  Republican, 
because  of  the  obvious  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
remaining  Democratic  in  sub-presidential  politics.  (The 
recent  party  shift  of  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  of  South 
Carolina,  precisely  because  of  its  exceptionality  and  un- 
typicality,  provides  supporting  evidence  for  this  view.) 
Their  ability  to  act  on  a  Republicrat  strategy  will  de- 
pend, however,  on  whether  they  can  continue  to  get 
away  with  it.  If  punitive  sanctions  were  readily  avail- 
able for  imposition,  then  these  would-be  defectors 
would  have  to  forego  their  Republicrat  stance  and  take 
on  the  same  party  coloration  for  all  levels  of  elections. 
(This,  together  with  other  reasons,  helps  account  for 
the  fact  that  few  Southern  congressmen  choose  to  be- 
come leading  defectors  in  presidential  politics;  defection 
is  led  mostly  by  state  and  local  Democrats.)  And,  in 
view  of  the  benefits  to  a  Southerner  in  retaining  the 
Democratic  label,  both  in  state-local  and  in  congres- 
sional politics,  most  leaders  would  respond  to  the  neces- 
sity of  abandoning  their  Republicrat  position  by  return- 
ing to  a  Democratic,  and  not  taking  on  Republican, 
full  identification. 

The  thrust  of  these  comments  thus  suggests,  iron- 
ically, that  while  the  maintenance  of  Republicrat  posi- 
tions by  Democratic  leaders  impedes  the  development 
of  Southern  Republicanism  at  sub-presidential  levels, 
efforts  to  force  such  leaders  into  more  consistent  parti- 
sanship will  probably  result  in  strengthening  their  Dem- 
ocratic affiliation,  and  consequently  in  reducing  Re- 
publican backing  at  both  presidential  and  sub-presi- 
dential levels.  Of  course  if  it  no  longer  yielded 
advantages  to  a  conservative  Southern  congressman  or 
state  leader  to  hold  on  to  the  Democratic  label,  then 
his  defection  could  more  naturally  take  the  direction 
of  Republican  affiliation.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  this 
would  require  such  conditions  as  a  general  displace- 
ment by  Northern  Democratic  congressmen  of  South- 
erners from  posts  of  committee  power  or  the  stable 
control  of  state  politics  by  truly  liberal  Democratic 
factions.  In  the  absence  of  those  conditions,  the  Re- 
publicans will  have  to  settle  for  the  foreseeable  future 
for  a  level  of  Southern  support  in  presidential  elections 
which  will  not  be  closely  matched  in  congressional  and 
state-local  politics. 
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EASTWARD    HO! 

With  the  arrival  of  the  new  research  vessel  R/S  Eastward  at  the  Marine  Labo- 
ratory the  University  s  unique  cooperative  oceanographic  program  gets  underway. 


The  leaden  sky  hung  low,  seeming  to  press  the 
flat  coastal  land  even  flatter.  Beyond  the  bare 
and  wind-swept  dunes  the  swelling  sea,  fur- 
rowed with  rolling  waves,  moved  relentlessly  toward 
the  land.  A  strong,  gusty  wind  sent  whitecaps  scamp- 
ering along  the  crests,  spinning  a  fine  salt  spray 
through  the  air.  Gulls  soared  and  dipped  momentarily 
out  of  sight,  calling  raucously  to  their  mates  to  join  the 
fishing. 

Inside  the  banks,  the  sheltered  waters  of  the  sound 
were  relatively  calm  as  they  washed  against  the  shore 
of  Pivers  Island,  home  of  Duke's  Marine  Laboratory, 
near  the  old  fishing  village  of  Beaufort  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast.  In  the  lee  of  the  island,  snugly  moored 
to  her  pier,  lay  the  R/S  Eastward,  the  new  research 
vessel  of  the  Laboratory  and  the  main  cog  in  the 
University's  cooperative  oceanographic  research  and 
training  program.  Even  in  the  gray  light  of  early 
morning  she  shone  proudly.  The  big  blue  "D"  on 
her  stack,  her  blue  and  white  paint,  her  glistening 
bright-work,  attested  to  her  recent  arrival  from  the 
Wisconsin  shipyard  where  she  was  built. 

Her  15-man  crew,  all  native  watermen  from  around 
Beaufort,  were  busy  under  the  command  of  Captain 
David  Beveridge  getting  ready  to  sail  at  eight  o'clock. 
They  stowed  gear  below  decks  and  tidied  up  all  117.5 
feet  of  the  Eastward  from  stem  to  stern.  All  deck 
gear,  including  a  large  Campbell  grab  for  taking  bot- 
tom samples  and  a  big  sample  washing  hopper,  was 
carefully  lashed  down.  And  it  w&s  obvious  from  the 
way  they  scanned  the  weather  they  expected  some 
rough  going  on  the  open  sea. 

Already  on  the  dock  was  Dr.  Robert  J.  Menzies, 
director  of  the  cooperative  oceanographic  program  and 


chief  scientist  of  the  Eastward.  Soon  he  was  joined 
by  Dr.  Mary  Alice  McWhinnie  and  her  party  from 
DePaul  University  in  Chicago.    No  stranger  to  boats, 
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Crewmen  rig  a  plankton  net  over  the  side   to  take 
samples,  as  curious  seagulls  gather  to  observe. 


Dr.  McWhinnie  (a  highly  respected  scientist  in  her 
own  right)  was  the  first  female  to  do  research  in 
Antarctic  waters.  She  had  brought  with  her  a  group 
of  ten  research  associates  and  graduate  students  for 
two  training  cruises  aboard  the  Eastward — though  at 
the  moment  she  was  shy  three  students  who  had  mis- 
takenly gone  to  Beaufort  (pronounced  Bew'-fut), 
South  Carolina  instead  of  Beaufort  (pronounced  BoW- 
fort),  North  Carolina. 


While  the  DePaul  students  stowed  their  gear  and 
eagerly  began  exploring  the  Eastward,  Dr.  McWhinnie 
and  Dr.  Menzies  discussed  the  day's  trip.  It  would 
be  an  eight-hour  training  cruise  to  enable  the  students 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  certain  techniques  of 
oceanographic  research.  They  would  be  doing  sev- 
eral things — taking  samples  of  live  fish,  of  plankton, 
and  of  the  ocean's  bottom  in  addition  to  water  tem- 
perature and  salinity  readings. 

It  was  a  unique  opportunity  for  them  to  gain 
experience,  for  the  Duke  cooperative  program  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  biological  oceanography.  Under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
its  goal  is  to  provide  research  and  training  facilities  not 
only  to  Duke  but  to  other  cooperating  universities  as 
well.  The  ownership  and  operation  of  the  Eastward 
rests  with  Duke,  but  approval  of  its  use  is  determined 
by  a  five-man  committee  of  non-Duke  scientists  who 
review  all  applications.  The  schedule  is  made  up 
annually  and  maximum  use  to  the  scientific  commu- 
nity is  a  major  objective. 

Thus  far,  in  addition  to  Duke  and  DePaul,  re- 
search and  training  cruises  have  been  taken  or  sched- 
uled for  such  schools  as  City  College  of  New  York, 
Queens  College,  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Sciences, 
the  Universities  of  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Kansas, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina  State  and  California.  The 
program  is  proving  an  especial  boon  to  land  locked 
schools. 

With  each  cruise  there  is  a  principle  investigator 
who  assumes  full  responsibility  for  his  research  proj- 
ect and  trainees.  The  University  provides  the  ship, 
captain  and  crew,  and  a  chief  scientist  from  the  Marine 
Laboratory,  who  is  available  for  advice  and  consulta- 
tion. Dr.  Menzies,  who  is  professor  of  zoology  at 
Duke  as  well  as  director  of  the  oceanographic  pro- 
gram, was  the  chief  scientist  on  this  cruise. 

It  was  just  about  eight  o'clock  as  the  Eastward's 
640  horsepower  deisel  began  to  throb  and  the  deck 
crew  scurried  to  loose  the  heavy  nylon  hausers  from 
the  dock  pilings.  In  a  matter  of  minutes,  Eastward 
gained  way  and  headed  out  the  channel  toward  a 
distant  break  in  the  low-lying  dunes  that  marked  the 
open  sea.  Meanwhile,  the  scientists  from  DePaul  were 
exploring  the  wet  laboratory  on  the  main  deck  and 
the  dry  laboratory  below.  They  were  also  examining 
the  sonar  equipment,  one  for  taking  soundings  of 
botton  typography  and  one  for  locating  schools  of 
fish,  and  the  bathythermograph  for  taking  continuous 
temperature  recordings  in  profile  to  20,000  feet.  Al- 
together they  were  looking  at  a  quarter  million  dollars 
worth  of  research  equipment. 

Back  in  the  galley  the  cooks  had  hot  coffee  and 
doughnuts  for  all  hands,  which  sea-air-sharpened  ap- 
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Dr.  Mary  Alice  McWhinnie  of  DePaul  discusses  live  fish  specimens  just  taken  from  the  ocean  with  scientist  Dr. 
Dewey  Bunting  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  who  went  as  an  observer  to  learn  about  the  cooperative  program. 


petites  soon  disposed  of.  It  wasn't  too  soon  either, 
for  shortly  the  Eastward  was  plowing  through  heavy 
Atlantic  swells  that  made  eating  and  drinking  difficult. 
"This  is  where  we  separate  the  men  from  the  boys," 
said  the  second  cook,  Howard,  a  veteran  of  twenty 
years  on  the  big  commercial  menhaden  fishing  boats. 
And  he  was  right,  as  very  soon  several  of  the  visitors 
began  to  suffer  that  ancient  plague  of  those  who  go 
out  in  ships,  seasickness. 

During  the  run  to  Cape  Lookout,  which  took  about 
two  hours,  Eastward  proved  her  seaworthiness.  Also, 
she  has  anti-roll  tanks  built  into  her  hull  which  im- 
prove her  stability.  After  a  time  the  roller-coaster 
effect  stopped  as  the  ship  entered  the  relatively  quiet 
waters  in  the  lee  of  the  cape. 

As  the  engines  slowed  to  idle  and  the  anchor  line 
payed  out,  the  real  work  of  the  cruise  began.  Dr. 
McWhinnie  soon  showed  herself  an  experienced  hand 
as  she  organized  her  students  into  teams  for  various 
projects.  Meanwhile  the  deck  crew  was  busy  rigging 
nets  to  take  samples  of  fish  and  plankton.  Soon  the 
two  large  acquaria  on  the  main  deck  were  filled  with 
a  lively  assortment  of  sea  life.  These  two  tanks,  which 
stand  against  the  foc'sle  bulkhead  are  kept  constantly 
filled  to  overflowing  with  fresh  seawater  which  keeps 


them  from  sloshing.  The  specimens  in  those  tanks 
would  be  kept  until  evening  when,  back  in  port,  the 
scientists  would  study  them  in  the  wet  laboratory. 

Work  progressed  at  a  lively  pace  and  the  research- 
ers rotated  from  one  phase  to  another  in  order  to 
gain  experience.  Crew  members  were  kept  busy 
rigging  equipment  and  assisting  in  collecting  samples. 
Lunch  was  eaten  in  shifts  by  all  who  had  appetites  and 
the  work  continued.  On  the  main  deck  the  large 
grab  was  rigged  to  take  bottom  samples  for  study. 
Plankton  nets  were  swung  from  booms  over  the  side, 
and  nets  for  small  fish  rigged  over  the  stern.  Though 
anchored,  Eastward  was  a  busy  ship. 

Then  it  came  time  to  return  to  port,  and  few  looked 
forward  to  the  rough  ride  ahead.  All  gear  was  stowed 
and  the  anchor  winch  groaned  away.  Soon  Eastward 
was  in  the  open  sea  again  and  the  small  gimballed 
table  in  the  wet  laboratory  was  swinging  dizzily  about. 
It  seemed  a  miracle  that  the  beaker  sitting  on  it  did  not 
crash  to  the  deck. 

Up  on  the  bridge  the  radio  squawked  the  story  of 
fishing  boats  riding  out  the  blow  with  assistance  from 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  news  that  one  of  them  had  sunk 
early  that  morning  with  the  loss  of  a  crewman.  East- 
ward,   however,   with   more   freeboard   was   never   in 
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Eastward  is  a  working  ship  that  packs  a  maximum 
of  sophisticated  scientific  equipment  into  a  mini- 
mum of  space  to  provide  excellent  opportunities  for 
oceanographic  research.  In  the  above  picture,  Dr. 
Menzies,  director  of  the  cooperative  oceanographic 
program  at  Duke,  works  with  crewmen  to  rig  a  small- 
fish  sample  net  over  the  stern,  and   {center)    directs 


the  rigging  of  the  large  Campbell  grab  for  taking  a 
bottom  sample.  At  the  far  right,  Dr.  McWhinnie  and 
Dr.  Menzies  discuss  a  sample  just  taken  from  the 
ocean.  In  the  pictures  below,  Eastward  proves  her 
seaworthiness  by  taking  the  Atlantic  swells  like  a 
veteran  while  Captain  Beveridge  talks  with  his  first 
mate,  and  the  off-duty  cook  watches  the  sea. 
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Eastward  Ho!  co?iti?iued 

trouble  though  the  rolls  got  up  to  30°.  Nevertheless, 
all  hands  were  happy  to  see  Beaufort  and  to  relax  on 
dry  land. 

In  port,  Eastward  remained  a  busy  place  as  the 
DePaul  group  stayed  aboard  to  examine  the  samples 
they  had  taken.  They  were  also  scheduled  for  a  24 
hour  cruise  after  staying  in  port  for  a  day.  Then  they 
would  return  to  Chicago  with  new  knowledge  and 
insights  into  the  realm  of  oceanography. 

Meanwhile,  Eastward  would  not  remain  idle. 
Others  would  come  for  cruises  of  varying  lengths  (she 
is  capable  of  going  21  days  and  covering  up  to  5,000 
miles),  with  most  trips  averaging  a  week  or  less. 

"In  the  national  picture  .  .  .  this  ship  is  to  play  a 
vital  role,"  said  Dr.  Jack  Spencer,  at  her  launching. 
Dr.  Spencer  is  program  director  for  facilities  and 
special  programs  for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

"At  the  moment,"  he  said,  "capable  scientists 
(marine  biologists)  .  .  .  can  almost  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Duke  University  is  going  to 
be  a  moving  force  in  overcoming  this  serious  gap  in 
the  national  manpower  picture." 
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DUKE  DATELINES 

A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


International  Studies 

For  some  time  now,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  increasing  complexity 
of  world  events,  the  University  has 
been  directing  a  number  of  interna- 
tional studies  programs.  During  this 
time  Duke  has  gained  distinction  for 
its  leadership  and  scholarship  in  such 
programs  as  the  Commonwealth- 
Studies  Center,  South  Asian  Studies, 
Hispanic  Studies,  African  Studies,  In- 
ternational Training  and  Research  in 
Professional  Areas,  and  the  History 
and  Comparative  Study  of  Ideas. 

Recently  the  University's  efforts 
in  these  areas  received  a  substantial 
boost  with  a  grant  of  $900,000  from 
the  Ford  Foundation.  The  grant, 
which  will  extend  over  a  five-year 
period,  was  one  of  three  recently 
made  by  the  Foundation  specifically 
for  international  studies.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  was  given  $700,- 
000  and  the  University  of  Denver, 
$650,000. 

In  accepting  the  award,  President 
Douglas  M.  Knight  said:  "The  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  comes  at 
a  time  when  Duke  University  is  ex- 
panding and  strengthening  substan- 
tially its  international  program.  This 
new  financial  assistance  will  make 
possible  continuation  of  international 
activities  for  which  Duke  has  obtained 
a  high  reputation,  and  also  the  un- 
dertaking of  vital  endeavors  in  ex- 
citing new  areas.  It  is  expected  that 
this  grant  will  have  lasting  meaning 
not  only  for  many  parts  of  this  Uni- 
versity but  also  for  the  entire  south- 
eastern region." 

While  no  firm  allocation  of  the 
funds  has  yet  been  made  to  the 
various  programs  at  Duke,  Dr.  Knight 
said  about  half  will  go  to  support 
faculty  research  and  travel.  The 
grant  will  be  administered  by  the 
Office  of  the  Provost,  and  Dr.  Crau- 
ford    Goodwin   will    be   chairman    of 
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a  special  advisory  committee.  As  as- 
sistant provost,  effective  February  1, 
Dr.  Goodwin  will  have  special  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional studies. 

Ford  Foundation  officials  also  an- 
nounced other  grants  in  support  of 
international  studies  programs,  in- 
cluding capital  gifts  of  $12.5  millions 
to  Harvard  University  and  $10.9  mil- 
lions to  Columbia  University. 

Schools  &?  Scriptures 

Parents  still  troubled  by  the  1962 
Supreme  Court  decision  banning 
Scripture  reading  in  public  schools 
got  some  reassurance  recently  from 
Duke's  Dr.  E.  C.  Bolmeier,  a  nation- 
ally-recognized expert  on  school  law. 

Schools  can  legally  substitute  great- 
er emphasis  on  moral  and  spiritual 
values  for  religious  instruction,  said 
Dr.  Bolmeier  in  addressing  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Secondary-School  Prin- 
cipals. 

"Any  instruction  or  related  activity 
in  the  public  schools  which  smacks 
of  sectarian  influences,  aids  one  or 
more  religious  sects,  or  prefers  one 
religious  doctrine  or  another  is  il- 
legal," Dr.  Bolmeier  declared.  But, 
he  said,  schools  can  achieve  religious 
objectives  and  still  adhere  to  the  law. 

Dr.  Bolmeier,  who  is  professor  of 
education  at  the  university  and  past 
president  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion on  Legal  Problems  of  Education, 
went  on  to  say:  "A  curriculum  con- 
ceived in  terms  of  moral  and  spiritual 
values  will  strive  to  improve  and 
develop  human  personality,  moral 
responsibility,  devotion  to  truth,  re- 
spect for  excellence,  moral  equality, 
brotherhood,  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
and  spiritual  enrichment  for  every 
school  pupil."  Moreover,  "Such  ob- 
jectives would  have  judicial  support 
at  all  levels,"  he  predicted. 


Boost  for  Missiles 

Missile  launching  systems  may  be 
getting  a  big  boost  from  research 
now  underway  by  Duke  engineers, 
working  in  cooperation  with  U.  S. 
Army  Research  engineers. 

The  system  is  designed  to  make 
use  of  the  great  potential  energy 
stored  in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  say 
the  engineers.  Thus  saving  tons  of 
propellant  fuel  and  enabling  missiles 
to  carry  heavier  payloads. 

This  research  has  already  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  national  interest 
among  missile  engineers  as  a  result 
of    two    recently    published    articles. 

One,  entitled  "Environmental  Mis- 
sile Launch  Systems,"  by  Donald  J. 
Wood,  appeared  in  the  November 
1964  issue  of  Civil  Engineering.  Dr. 
Wood  is  assistant  professor  of  civil 
engineering  at  the  University  and  a 
consultant  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

Dr.  Wood's  article  discusses  three 
types  of  experimental  "environmental 
engineering"  missile  boost  systems  be- 
ing investigated.  The  vacuum-air 
(most  promising  of  the  systems 
tested),  water  and  constant  accelera- 
tion water-air  boosters. 

The  second  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  October  1964  Journal  of  Space- 
craft and  Rockets,  is  a  detailed  treat- 
ment of  the  vacuum-air  booster.  It 
was  written  by  Dr.  Sumir  Kumar,  a 
visiting  associate  professor  of  civil 
engineering  at  Duke;  James  J.  Mur- 
ray, director  of  engineering  sciences 
at  the  Army  Research  Office;  and 
J.  R.  N.  Rajan,  a  civil  engineering  re- 
search assistant  at  the  University. 

The  authors  point  out  that  the 
vacuum-air  boost  system  operates  on 
energy  derived  from  atmospheric 
pressure  on  the  outside  and  near 
vacuum  conditions  created  on  the  in- 
side of  their  unique  "vertical  missile 
launch  tube." 


Much  of  the  missile's  launch  weight 
(20-40%),  now  made  up  of  expen- 
sive propellant  fuels,  they  believe, 
could  be  saved  through  their  system. 
By  using  atmospheric  pressure  in- 
stead of  fuel  as  the  initial  driving 
force  for  launching  missiles,  the 
engineers  expect  to  show  significant 
savings  in  propellants  and  increase 
the  payloads. 

The  system  is  feasible  for  small 
and  medium-sized  missiles,  and  has 
multiple  advantages  for  meteorolog- 
ical or  small  space-test  missile 
launchings.  In  addition,  the  vacuum- 
air  boost  system  provides  a  shelter 
for  the  missile  prior  to  firing,  reduces 
"surface  wind  sensitivity"  at  time  of 
launch,  and  offers  more  effective  dy- 
namic   steering,    the    researchers    say. 

There  has  been  considerable  specu- 
lation that  Russian  engineers  may 
have  perfected  "initial-velocity"  mis- 
sile launch  systems  such  as  described 
by  the  Duke  engineers,  but  there  is 
no  definite  proof. 

Laws  in  Conflict 

A  Mr.  Kilberg  of  New  York 
bought  a  ticket  from  Northeast  Air- 
lines for  a  flight  from  New  York 
City  to  Nantucket,  Massachusetts. 
While  trying  to  land  at  Nantucket, 
the  plane  crashed  killing  23  persons, 
including    Kilberg. 

Kilberg's  estate  brought  suit  in 
New  York  for  damages,  alleging  his 
death  was  caused  by  the  airline's 
negligence.  No  applicable  federal 
laws  covered  the  case,  and  the  laws 
of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  con- 
flicted. In  Massachusetts  the  law  pro- 
vides a  maximum  recovery  of  $15,- 
000  for  the  death  of  any  one  person. 
In  New  York  there  is  no  arbitrary 
limit  on  the  amount  that  may  be 
recovered. 

Under  traditional  rules  for  choice 
between  conflicting  laws,  the  law  of 
the  state  where  the  injury  occurred 
is  controlling.  No  questions  are  asked 
about  what  that  law  provides.  Thus, 
under  traditional  rules,  Massachusetts 
law  applied  and  limited  recovery  to 
$15,000. 

On    grounds    of    policy    the    New 


York  Court  of  Appeals  refused,  how- 
ever, to  apply  the  Massachusetts  lim- 
itation because  of  New  York's  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  its  residents 
and  their  dependents.  Instead,  the 
court  applied  the  New  York  law  al- 
lowing full  compensation.  The  dif- 
ference is  dramatically  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  another 
passenger  killed  in  the  same  crash, 
the  jury  awarded  his  family  over 
$134,000  and  Federal  Courts  sus- 
tained the  award. 

This  example  was  chosen  by  Duke 
law  professor  Brainerd  Currie  to  il- 
lustrate one  of  the  hundreds  of  ways 
that  the  legal  systems  of  our  50  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
flict. Indeed,  many  top  legal  figures 
regard  these  conflicts  as  the  law's 
greatest  problem. 

Much  light,  however,  has  recently 
been  shed  on  this  murky  situation 
by  Brainerd  Currie  whose  book,  Se- 
lected Essays  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws 
(Duke  Press,  1963),  won  him  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  recipient  of 
the  $1,000  Triennial  Coif  Award  for 
legal   scholarship   and  writing. 

Awarded  by  the  Order  of  the  Coif, 
the  only  national  honorary  legal  fra- 
ternity in  the  country,  the  honor  was 
given  "In  recognition  of  pre-eminent 
scholarship  in  the  law"  and  for  "out- 
standing legal  publications  that  evi- 
dence creative  talent  of  the  highest 
order." 

One  of  the  goals  of  Professor  Cur- 
rie's  book  is  to  show  that  the  place 
of  injury  rule  often  leads  to  unjust 
decisions. 

In  talking  about  the  Kilberg  case 
he  said,  "I  feel  that  the  New  York 
law  expresses  a  policy  for  the  pro- 
tection and  compensation  of  New 
York  residents  and  their  families.  The 
limitation  provision  of  the  Massachu- 
setts law  expresses  a  policy  for  the 
protection  of  Massachusetts  enter- 
prises. These  two  policies  are  in  con- 
flict. The  real  problem  is  how  to 
choose  between  these  conflicting  poli- 
cies." 

How  may  such  conflicts  be  re- 
solved: "My  answer  is  very  simple," 
says  Professor  Currie,  "It  is  that  until 
Congress   exercises    its   power   to   de- 


termine which  of  the  policies  shall 
prevail,  it  is  the  duty  of  New  York 
Courts  to  apply  New  York  policy  in 
cases  where  they  have  an  interest,  as 
in  the  Kilberg  case.  And  it  is  the 
duty  of  Massachusetts  courts  to  ap- 
ply Massachusetts  policy  in  cases 
where  they  have  an  interest,  as  in 
the  same  case. 

"Of  course  in  defining  local  policy 
and  its  scope  a  court  should  act  with 
restraint  and  moderation,  seeking  to 
avoid  so  far  as  possible  conflict  with 
the  interests  of  another  state.  But 
it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  courts 
of  either  state  to  frustrate  local  policy, 
either  by  applying  mechanical  rules 
(such  as  the  place  of  injury  provi- 
sion) or  by  trying  to  figure  out  which 
state  has  the  greater  interest  in  ap- 
plying its  law." 

Courts  are  not  equipped  to  weigh 
such  interests  and  are  not  free  to  do 
so,  he  maintains.  Unless  Congress 
intervenes  to  resolve  the  conflicts  be- 
tween state  laws,  most  courts  will 
continue  to  follow  the  traditional 
mechanical  rules  for  choice. 

However,  new  methods  being 
adopted  by  courts  in  New  York  and 
other  states  will  greatlv  reduce  the 
instances  of  injustice. 

Racial  Democracy 

"Just  as  political  democracy  is  the 
product  of  Anglo-Americans,  so  racial 
democracy  is  the  handiwork  of  Bra- 
zilians," says  Dr.  Alan  K.  Man- 
chester, professor  of  history  and  for- 
mer dean  of  Trinity  College. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Racial  De- 
mocracy in  Brazil,"  appearing  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly,  Dr.  Manchester  points  out 
that  nowhere  in  Brazil  does  racial 
origin  constitute  an  impassable  bar- 
rier to  upward  social  mobility. 

"This  is  the  more  remarkable  since 
in  all  probability  more  Africans  were 
imported  into  Brazil  than  into  any 
other  region  of  the  New  World," 
Dr.  Manchester  explains.  He  notes, 
however,  that  Brazil  is  not  entirely 
free  of  racial  prejudice  and  that  it 
exists  "particularly  in  the  white  re- 
gions of  the  South,  but  the  bleaching 
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process  and  the  development  of  a 
common  culture  combined  with  so- 
cial mobility  have  reduced  racial  dis- 
crimination to  a  mild  and  equivocal 
factor." 

"Far  more  vital  is  the  discrimina- 
tion which  results  from  differences 
in  living  standards  and  in  access  to 
education  and  other  services,"  he 
says  in  discussing  the  wavs  Brazilians 
discriminate. 

Theirs  is  a  relatively  prejudice  free 
society,  he  concludes,  and  Brazilians 
of  Negro  descent  have  contributed 
much  to  their  nation's  culture  since 
colonial  days. 

"There  were  journalists  such  as 
Evaristo  da  Veiga  and  Jose  do  Pat- 
rocinio,  poets  such  as  Gonclaves  Dias 
and  Castro  Alves,  novelists  such  as 
Machado  de  Assis,  engineers  such  as 
Andre  Beboucas,  and  politicians  such 
as  Salles  Torres  Homen,  a  senator; 
Barao    de    Cotegipe,    a    cabinet    min- 


ister: and  Nilo  Pecanha,  president  of 
the   republic." 

Moreover,  "The  elevation  of  Fran- 
cisco de  Montezuma  to  the  rank  of 
viscount  demonstrated  that  even  the 
nobility  was  open  to  mixed  bloods 
during  the  Empire." 

Medical  Research 

A  new  method  for  quick  and  ac- 
curate detection  of  often-fatal  blood 
clots  on  the  lungs  has  recently  been 
developed  according  to  Dr.  David  C. 
Sabiston,  Jr.,  professor  and  chairman 
of  the  department  of  surgery  at  the 
Duke  Medical  Center. 

Dr.  Sabiston  discussed  the  new 
technique  in  an  address  in  Minne- 
apolis sponsored  by  the  American 
Therapeutic  Society  and  the  Minne- 
sota Heart  Association.  He  said  that 
by  injecting  a  small  amount  of  radio- 
active substance  into  the  bloodstream, 


blood  clots  can  be  pinpointed  and 
diagnosed  within  30  minutes.  Once 
located,  they  can  be  surgically  re- 
moved. 

Totally  painless  to  the  patient,  the 
new  method  is  quick,  accurate  and 
safe.  While  the  radioactive  tracers 
are  injected  into  the  bloodstream,  an 
X-ray  counter  "looks"  into  the  chest 
to  locate  any  arteries  blocked  by 
clots.  If  clots  are  found,  the  patient 
undergoes  surgery  while  a  heart-lung 
machine  takes  over  the  functions  of 
those  two  vital  organs. 

Clots  are  removed  from  the  arteries 
leading  from  the  heart  into  the  lungs. 
Not  at  all  uncommon,  clots  in  these 
arteries  are  very  serious  and  often 
fatal  without  surgery,  Dr.  Sabiston 
said. 

Such  a  condition  often  follows 
surgical  operations  or  develops  in  as- 
sociation with  heart  failure,  pneu- 
monia or  phlebitis.  Blood  clots  de- 
velop in  the  legs  and  abdomen,  then 
pass  on  into  the  heart  and  out  into 
the  lungs  where  they  lodge  and  block 
the  normal  flow  of  blood.  At  the  on- 
set of  such  an  attack,  the  victim  will 
most  likely  experience  shortness  of 
breath,  indigestion-like  pains  and 
sudden  low  blood  pressure,  Dr.  Sabis- 
ton explained. 

"Despite  the  use  of  numerous 
methods  directed  toward  its  preven- 
tion, a  blood  clot  on  the  lung  con- 
tinues to  represent  a  serious  threat 
to  patients  following  operations,"  he 
noted. 


Faculty  News 


•  Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Clark,  professor  of 
New  Testament  and  co-director  at 
Duke  for  the  International  New  Tes- 
tament Project,  has  been  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  international  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature. 

Well  known  as  a  New  Testament 
scholar,  Dr.  Clark  succeeds  Dr.  Fred 
Winnette,  an  Old  Testament  authority 
from  the  University  of  Toronto,  who 
served  as  the  Society's  president  last 
year. 

A  member  of  the  Duke  faculty 
since  1931,  Dr.  Clark  has  served  the 
Society    in    several    official    capacities 
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during  his  34  years  of  membership. 
The  International  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament Project,  which  he  is  directing 
with  Merrill  Parvis  of  Emory  Uni- 
versity, aims  at  publishing  an  eight- 
volume  which  may  be  the  key  to  re- 
covering the  original  form  of  the 
New  Testament. 

•  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Langford,  assistant 
professor  of  religion,  received  two 
awards  recently  which  will  enable 
him  to  spend  a  full  year  of  study 
abroad.  First  he  was  recognized  by 
the  Danforth  Foundation  for  "excel- 
lence in  teaching,  quality  of  scholar- 
ship, and  concern  for  students  as 
persons."  Thus  he  became  one  of 
six  college  and  university  teachers  re- 
ceiving a  Danforth  Associate  Award. 
In  addition,  Dr.  Langford  was  named 
a  Study  Fellow  for  1965-66  by  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cieties. The  two  grants  will  supple- 
ment each  other. 

For  several  years  Dr.  Langford  has 
been  working  in  the  area  of  twen- 
tieth century  British  theology  and 
philosophy.  The  grants  will  enable 
him  to  continue  his  research  in  this 
area  while  studying  British  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  history  of  the  same 
period. 

A  member  of  the  Duke  faculty 
since  1956,  Dr.  Langford  is  co-editor, 
with  George  L.  Abernethy,  of  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion  published  in  1962, 
and  History  of  Philosophy:  Selected 
Readings  which  will  be  published  this 
spring.  He  has  also  written  several 
articles  for  professional  journals. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Religion  in  New  York,  he 
read  a  paper  on  "Michael  Polanyi 
and  the  Task  of  Theology."  With 
Duke's  Professor  William  H.  Poteat, 
he  has  been  named  co-editor  of  a 
book  of  studies  on  the  work  of  Pol- 
anyi. 

•  Dr.  James  L.  Price,  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  re- 
ligion and  dean  of  Trinity  College, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Religion.  The 
election  took  place  at  the  Academy's 
annual  meeting  recently  in  New  York. 

The  Academy,  with  several  thou- 
sand  members,  is  the  largest  profes- 


sional association  of  persons  teach- 
ing religion  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Until  last  year  it  was  known 
as  the  National  Association  of  Bib- 
lical Instructors.  Dr.  Price  was  vice 
president  of  the  organization  last 
year. 

New  Duke  Books 

Broderson,  Robert  '50,  assistant 
professor  of  art,  introduction  by  Ed- 
ward Bryant:  Robert  Broderson:  32 
Drawing,  (Duke  University  Press, 
$10.00). 

Forrest,  William  '41 :  The  Huntress, 
(An  original  Gold  Medal  paperback, 
40  cents). 

Hillerbrand,  Hans  J.,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  modern  European  Christian- 
ity, editor:  The  Reformation:  A  Nar- 
rative History  Related  by  Contem- 
porary Observers  and  Participants, 
(Harper  &  Row,  $7.50). 
Kirwin,  Albert  D.,  ph.d.  '47:  John 
J.  Crittenden  (winner  of  the  Charles 
Sydnor  Prize  of  the  Southern  His- 
torical Association). 
L'Abate,  Luciano,  ph.d.  '56:  Prin- 
ciples of  Clinical  Psychology,  (Grune 
and  Stratton). 

O'Neal,  F.  Hodge,  professor  of  law, 
and  O'Neal,  Annie  Laurie,  editors: 
Humor,  The  Politician's  Tool — Fa- 
vorite Stories  of  Congressmen  and 
Other  Officials,  (Vantage,  $3.95). 
Porter,  Earl  W.,  a.m.  '56,  ph.d.  '61, 
former  director  of  public  information 
and  assistant  to  the  President:  Trinity 
and  Duke:  1892-1924,  (Duke  Uni- 
versity Press,  $7.50). 
Slaughter,  Frank  G.  '26:  The 
Purple  Quest,  (Doubleday,  $4.95). 
Tyler,  Anne  '61:  If  Morning  Ever 
Comes,   (Knopf,  $4.95). 


Basketball 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season,  no 
one  expected  this  year's  basketball 
team  to  be  a  match  for  last  year's 
NCAA  runner-up.  After  all,  Jeff 
Mullins  had  graduated  and  gone  on 
to  the  U.S.  Olympic  team  and  then 
to  the  St.  Louis  Hawks.  Buzzy  Har- 
rison and  Fred  Schmidt  had  also 
graduated. 

The  pre-season  polls,  however,  had 
listed  the  Blue  Devils  among  the  top 
teams  and  at  the  mid-season  break 
this  rating  began  to  look  pretty  ac- 
curate. Going  into  the  Carolina 
game.  Duke  had  lost  only  once — an 
early  season  squeaker  to  top-ranked 
Michigan — and  was  improving  with 
every  game. 

Carolina  came  to  the  Indoor  Stadi- 
um and  simply  played  better  defense 
to  eke  out  a  65-62  win.  It  was  then 
that  some  folks  thought  Duke  might 
have  been  playing  over  its  head. 
They  didn't  have  to  wait  long  to  be 
proven  wrong,  however,  for  the  Blue 
Devils  came  back  to  overwhelm 
Clemson  and  Wake  Forest  and  take 
their  exam  break  with  a  10-2  record. 

Team  balance  seems  to  be  the  key 
to  this  year's  success.  Four  of  the 
starting  five — Bob  Verga.  Jack  Marin. 
Steve  Vacendak,  and  Hack  Tison — 
are  averaging  in  double  figures.  As 
a  result  they  are  second  in  the  nation 
in  offense,  scoring  an  average  of  over 
95  points  per  game.  In  addition, 
Denny  Ferguson,  team  captain  and 
hustling  guard,  has  been  playing  a 
smart  floor  game. 

The  second  half  of  the  season  will, 
no  doubt,  be  rougher  than  the  first. 
But  from  all  indications  the  Blue 
Devils  will  be  ready  for  it. 


ATLANTIC   COAST  CONFERENCE 
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The  Alumni  Gazette 


A  compendium  of  news 

by,  of  and  for 

Duke  Alumni  everywhere 


LAW  ALUMNI  COUNCIL  MEETS 
At  the  Law  Alumni  Council  meet- 
ing in  November  assistant  dean  Jack 
Johnston  reviewed  the  plans  for  Law 
Day  on  May  1,  1965.  Included  are 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Law  Alum- 
ni Association  at  noon  on  Saturday, 
the  Moot  Court  Finals  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  a  banquet  with  an 
outstanding  jurist  as  speaker  on  Sat- 
urday evening.  The  classes  of  1955 
and  1940  will  hold  reunions  during 
this  weekend. 

The  Council  voted  an  appropria- 
tion to  assist  with  a  Duke  Law  Alum- 
ni function  at  the  American  Bar 
Association  meeting  in  August  at 
Miami.  They  also  authorized  a  com- 
mittee to  study  sponsorship  of  por- 
traits of  former  Dean  Miller  and 
Professor  Bolich  and  the  support  of 
a  scholarship  fund. 

Attending  the  meeting  were:  Alvin 
O.  Moore,  Charles  A.  Young,  John 
D.  Johnston,  Jr.,  Leon  L.  Rice,  M. 
William  Adelson,  Basil  L.  Whitener, 
and  A.  Vernon  Carnahan.  Repre- 
senting the  alumni  office  were  Roger 
L.  Marshall  and  M.  Laney  Funder- 
burk,  Jr. 

NASH-EDGECOMBE 

The  Nash-Edgecombe  Counties 
Duke  Alumni  Association  held  their 
annual  meeting  at  the  Carleton  House 
in  Rocky  Mount  in  November.  Dr. 
Frank  T.  DeVyver  was  the  guest 
speaker  and  Roy  M.  Phipps  '35,  out- 
going president,  presided. 

The  following  new  officers  for  the 
forthcoming  year  were  elected:  W. 
Jasper  Smith  '23,  president,  W.  De- 
witt  Mann,  II  '36,  L'39,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  Ethel  Perry  Fields  '35, 
secretary-treasurer. 

DETROIT 

The  Duke  Alumni  Association  of 
Detroit  held  an  informal  reception 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Nolte,    Jr.    '47    in    Bloomfield    Hills 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Watauga,  Ashe,  Avery  and  Alleghany  Counties 
Duke  Alumni  Association  at  Boone,  North  Carolina  included,  from  left  to 
right  (front  row):  Russell  L.  Young,  Jr.  '43,  BD  '53  president,  M.  Eunice 
Query  '31  alumnae  council  representative,  William  L.  Eury  '26  outgoing  presi- 
dent, and  (second  row)  Coach  Robert  C.  Cox  '34  guest  speaker,  Richard  J. 
Crowder  '52,  BD  '55  vice  president,  William  M.  Matheson  '26  executive  com- 
mittee member,  Maurice  Ritchie  BD  '63,  ThM  '64,  outgoing  secretary-treasurer . 


last  month.  Dr.  Theodore  Ropp,  pro- 
f:ssor  cf  history  at  the  University, 
was  the  guest  speaker  and  the  more 
than  25  alumni  and  friends  thorough- 
1/  enjoyed  his  talk. 

WINSTON-SALEM 

The  Forsyth  County  Duke  Alumni 
Association  held  a  post-game  open 
house  at  the  Sheraton  Motor  Lodge 
following  the  Duke-Wake  Forest  foot- 
ball game  in  November.  Despite  the 
outcome  of  the  game,  approximately 
120  alumni  and  friends  attended. 
Representing  the  alumni  office  were 
Roger  L.    Marshall   and   Clay   Lewis. 

FOOTBALL  OPEN  HOUSES 
Duke  alumni  from  virtually  all 
parts  of  the  country  were  included  in 
receptions  held  in  connection  with 
1964  Duke  football  games  in  An- 
napolis, West  Point,  Winston-Salem, 
New  Orleans  and  Columbia.  By  far 
the  largest  crowd  of  all  attending  the 
Post  Game  Open  House  sponsored 
by  the  Duke  University  Metropolitan 


Alumni  Association  (New  York)  at 
West  Point.  Originally  plans  were 
made  to  hold  this  function  at  Hotel 
Thayer — but  the  crowd  grew  to  such 
proportions  that  the  site  was  changed 
to  Smith  Rink.  More  than  1,500 
alumni  and  friends  were  present. 

Post  game  open  houses  were  also 
sponsored  by  the  Greater  Washing- 
ton Duke  Club  at  Annapolis  and  the 
Forsyth  County  Duke  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation in  Winston-Salem.  Alumni 
attending  the  Duke-Tulane  game  were 
also  entertained  at  a  post  game  open 
house,  sponsored  by  the  New  Orleans 
Duke  Alumni  Association.  The  Co- 
lumbia Duke  Alumni  Association 
held  a  post  game  barbecue  dinner. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Cameron,  Director  of  Ath- 
letics and  Mr.  Roger  L.  Marshall, 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs,  spoke 
briefly.  University  officials  attended 
all  open  house  events. 

Television  "Lookin'  in  Parties" 
were  also  popular  during  the  season 
for  alumni  not  close  enough  to  attend 
in  person. 
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CLASS 
NOTES 


HALF    CENTURY    CLUB 
next    reunion:      Commencement    1965 

Junius  H.  Rose  '13,  President 
Box  405,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Richard  T.  Howerton  '08  and  Mrs. 
Howerton  of  Durham  celebrated  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary  in  November. 
Their  children  were  with  them  at  the 
time,  three  of  the  four  being  Duke 
graduates:  Thomas  R.  Howerton  '43, 
Wilson,  N.  C;  Beverly  R.  Howerton 
'46,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  and  Dorothy 
Howerton  Nelson  (Mrs.  Earl  V.) 
'47,   m.ed.   '50,  Osceola,   Iowa. 
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next  reunion:     1967 


D.  Thomas  Ferrell  (a.m.  '23),  who 
retired  as  head  of  the  department  of 
education  and  psychology  on  September 
1  after  38  years  on  the  faculty  of  Eastern 
Kentucky  State  College,  was  honored 
on  November  8  when  a  lecture  hall  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  450  was  dedicated 
in  his  name. 

A  year  ago,  C.  C.  Parker  (l.  '21), 
an  attorney  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  was  elected 
President  of  Florida  West  Coast  Edu- 
cational Television,  Inc.,  licensee  of 
WEDU,  on  Channel  3,  with  studios  in 
Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg.  Currently 
the  station  covers  seven  counties,  4,000 
primary  classrooms,  152,000  pupils  and 
400,000  homes,  and  has  plans  for  much 
more  extended  coverage  within  the  next 
few  years. 
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next   reunion:     1966 


John  E.  Dempster,  a  resident  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  is  president  of  Insurers 
of  Virginia,  Inc.,  and  Premium  Finance 
Corporation  of  Richmond,  and  Insurance 
Underwriters,  Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vernon  C.  Mason,  principal  of  J.  W. 
Coon  School  in  Cumberland  County, 
North  Carolina,  is  active  in  educational 
organizations,  youth  work,  civic  affairs 
and  the  Methodist  church.  He  is  married 
and  has  one  daughter. 

27  next   reunion:     1966 

Stanford  R.  Brookshire,  Mayor  of 
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Charlotte,  N.  C,  became  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  League  of  Munici- 
palities in  October.  He  had  served  as 
first  vice  president  during  the  past  year. 
Sam  D.  Bundy  is  superintendent  of 
public  schools  in  Farmville,  N.  C.  His 
two  sons,  S.  D.  Bundy,  Jr.  '60  and 
James  Henry  Bundy  '62,  are  also  in 
public  school  work. 
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next   reunion:     1966 


Dr.  C.  R.  Carpenter  (a.m.  '29)  of 
State  College,  Pa.,  is  a  Visiting  Professor 
in  Behavioral  Sciences  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  current  aca- 
demic year. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Burr  H.  Baughman,  who  has  spent 
the  last  16  years  in  Christian  work  of 
many  kinds  among  the  Iban  people  of 
Sarawak,  Malaysia,  has  been  awarded 
the  Honorary  Star  of  Sarawak  Medal  by 
the  Sarawak  Government.  He  is  the  first 
Methodist  missionary  to  receive  this  hon- 
or. Mr.  Baughman  is  on  furlough  in 
the  United  States  and  is  living  in  Tampa, 
Fla. 

In  December  Morris  G.  Condon  and 
his  wife,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  attended 
the  wedding  of  the  daughter  of  Claude 
H.  Melton  in  St.  Petersburg  Beach,  Fla. 
As  tour  promotion  assistant  at  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company,  New  York 
City,  Miss  Melton,  now  Mrs.  Jefferies, 
is  one  of  its  youngest  executives  and 
was  recently  featured  in  the  Sunday  edi- 
tion of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


James  S.  Heizer,  President 
1320  Arnette  Avenue 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Bishop  Aubrey  G.   Walton   b.d.   of 
New    Orleans,    La.,    has    been    elected 
quadrennial  chairman  of  the  Television, 
Radio    and    Film    Commission    of    the 
Methodist  Church. 
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NEXT  REUNION: 


1965 


Dr.  W.  Brewster  Snow,  President 
600  Belvidere  Avenue 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Robert  B.  Atkins  has  retired  from 
the  Navy  and  is  vice  president  of  Thom- 
as H.  Ryon  Company,  builders  and 
realtors  of  Washington,   D.   C. 

Thornton  B.  Smith  (r.  '38)  of  Swan- 
sea, S.  C,  was  named  Rural  Minister  of 
the  Year  (1964)   for  South  Carolina  by 


the    Progressive    Farmer    magazine    and 
Emory  University. 
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NEXT  reunion: 


1969 


Raven  I.  McDavid  a.m.  (ph.d.  '35), 
Professor  of  English  at  The  University 
of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  Editor 
of  the  Linguistic  Atlas  of  the  Middle 
and  South  Atlantic  States. 

Elmer  W.  Reiber  of  New  Castle,  Pa., 
is  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Auto- 
mobile  Dealers   Association,    1964-1965. 

Robert  H.  Rush  of  Hawkinsville,  Ga., 
is  director  of  the  National  Lumber  and 
Building  Material  Dealers  Association 
and   is    chairman   of    City   Commission. 

John  P.  Sippel  a.m.  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  of  Directors,  Balti- 
more branch,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Richmond  for  a  three  year  term  ending 
December  31,  1966. 
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next  reunion:     1969 


On  June  1  James  V.  Bernardo  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  was  made  director,  Of- 
fice of  Educational  Program  and  Serv- 
ices, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,    Washington. 
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next  reunion:     1969 


S.  Reynolds  May,  business  man  of 
Greenville,  N.  C,  was  the  "Tar  Heel  of 
the  Week"  in  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  for  November  8.  He  and  his 
wife,  Doris  Garris  May  '34,  have  a 
son  and  a  daughter. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Poole  is  document 
librarian  for  the  D.  H.  Hill  Library, 
at  North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh. 
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next   reunion: 


1966 


Thomas  L.  Munson,  an  attorney  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  is  vice  president  of  the 
Detroit  Bar  Association. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


Albright  Residence  Hall,  the  newest 
dormitory  on  the  campus  of  Queens 
College,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  has  been 
named  in  honor  of  Thelma  Albright 
a.m.,  who  has  served  for  25  years  as 
a  member  of  the  college  faculty.  From 
1941  until  1958  she  was  also  dean  of 
students.  At  the  present  time  she  is 
associate  professor  of  English. 
married 

Mrs.  Isobel  Craven  Young  to  Ryan 
W.  Martin  on  Oct.  25.  Residence: 
Lexington  and  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


-4  Julian  Boyd,  a.m.  '26,  litt.d.  '51, 
as  president  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  gave  the  presidential  ad- 
dress at  their  annual  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington. He  is  editor  of  the  Jefferson 
Papers  and  professor  of  history  at 
Princeton. 


Wesley  Frank  Craven  '26,  a.m.  '27 
has  become  the  first  incumbent  of  the 
George  Henry  Davis  Chair  in  American 
History  at  Princeton.  His  inaugural  lec- 
ture was  entitled  "Diversity  and  Unity 
— Two  Themes  in  the  Interpretation  of 
American    History." 
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next  reunion:     1968 


Merle  K.  Stone,  vice  president  of 
Wachovia  Bank  in  Durham,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Salvation  Army 
Advisory  Board. 

Remsen  W.  Walker  has  been  elected 
as  vice  president  in  charge  of  subsidiary 
projects  for  Rockefeller  Center,  Inc. 
This  new  department  will  function  in 
the  planning,  development  and  coordi- 
nation of  subsidiary  activities  of  the 
corporation.  He  lives  with  his  wife 
and  four  children   in  Lewisboro,  N.  Y. 
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next  reunion:     1968 


Lionel  McKenzie,  a  former  Rhodes 
scholar  and  member  of  the  Duke  fac- 
ulty, has  been  promoted  to  Munro  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  at  the  University 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  will  also  con- 
tinue as  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Economics. 

40       silver  anniversary:     1965 

Nevin  Stetler,  President 
Wyndham  Hills 
York,  Pa. 

Jean  L.  Brown  became  executive 
director  of  the  Family  Service  Agency 
of  Palm  Beach  County,  Inc.,  Florida, 
on  December  1.  The  first  professional 
director  of  the  agency,  she  had  pre- 
viously served  as  executive  director  for 
the  Travelers'  Aid  Society  of  Northern 
New  Jersey,  as  executive  director  for 
Port  Washington  Community  Services, 
and    as    consultant    in    the    Department 


for  Board  and  Service  Volunteers,  Fed- 
eration of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies, 
New  York  City. 
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NEXT   reunion: 


1968 
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next   reunion:     1966 


C.  C.  Linnemann  a.m.,  superintend- 
ent of  Alamance  County  Schools  in 
North  Carolina,  is  one  of  27  school 
administrators  to  receive  an  invitation 
to  participate  in  a  study  mission  to 
the  Soviet  Union  from  March  20  to 
April   19,    1965. 

Yukio  Nakayama  is  in  the  Surface 
Missile  Systems  Project  Office,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  Bureau  of  Naval 
Weapons,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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next  reunion:     1967 


John  W.  Kennedy  (a.m.  '47).  pro- 
fessor and  head  of  the  Department  of 
Business  Administration  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro, 
has  been  appointed  acting  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

John  R.  Kernodle  m.d.  of  Burling- 
ton, N.  C,  has  been  honored  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society  by  receiving 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  for  serv- 
ice at  the  county,  state  and  national 
levels. 

Doris  Stroupe  Slane  (Mrs.  Willis 
H.,  Jr.)  of  High  Point,  N.  C,  is  the 
wife  of  the  president  of  Hatteras  Yacht 
Company,  builders  of  fiberglas  yachts. 
She  heads  Skipper's  Choice,  her  own 
business  which  supplies  Hatteras  with 
interior  decor  for  its  yachts. 


Margaret  Rose  Bussell,  head  of  the 
piano  department  at  Peace  College,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  gave  a  concert  in  Town 
Hall,  New  York  City,  on  November  27. 
She  holds  the  Master's  degree  from  East- 
man School  of  Music. 

Raymond  M.  Milton  is  assistant 
manager  of  Earle  M.  Jorgensen  Com- 
pany, steel  and  aluminum  distributor  in 
Dallas,  Texas.  He  is  married  and  has 
two  children. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


H.  Kenneth  Smith,  President 
1045  Englewood  Drive 
Winston-Salem,  N.    C. 

Charles  F.  Blanchard  (ll.b.  '49) 
of  Raleigh  is  vice  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Academy  of  Trial  Lawyers. 

On  December  1  William  W.  (Bud) 
Willson  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  became 
executive  secretary  of  Piedmont  Asso- 
ciated Industries  of  Greensboro.  He  was 
formerly  with  Hugh  Morton  Enterprises. 
He  and  Mrs.  Willson,  the  former  Bar- 
bara   Pearse    '47,    have    four    children. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Virginia  Suiter    Gavin    (Mrs.   W.   E.) 
President 
626  Redding  Road 
Asheboro,  N.  C. 
Robert    J.     Bull     b.d.,     a     member 
of  the  Virginia  Conference  and  presently 
Associate   Professor   of   Church   History 
in   the   Theological    School,    Drew   Uni- 
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versity,  Madison,  N.  J.,  was  one  of  the 
team  to  reveal  the  two  ancient  struc- 
tures on  top  of  the  Biblical  mountain, 
Mt.  Gerizim  in  Jordan,  this  past  summer. 

Frederick  C.  Kulow  of  Westport, 
Conn.,  is  general  sales  manager  for 
Pepperidge  Farm,  Inc.,  Norwalk. 

Harold  E.  Young  m.f.  (ph.d.  '48) 
is  a  professor  in  the  School  of  Forestry, 
University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

BORN 

Fourth  child  and  third  son  to  Bar- 
bara Perkins  Buschman  and  Theodore 
W.  Buschman  '53,  Durham,  N.  C,  on 
Sept.   6.    Named  Eric  Winfield. 


'47 


next  reunion: 


1968 


R.  E.  (Buddy)  Luper,  teacher  and 
coach  of  football  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C, 
for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  athletic  director  of  the  city 
schools  beginning  in  June,  1965.  His 
wife  is   the   former  Ann  Hillman   '45. 

Kenmore  M.  McManes,  Jr.,  is  as- 
sociated with  Chubb  &  Son,  Inc.,  Under- 
writers of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  marine 
manager  for  Western  Pennsylvania,  all 
of  Ohio,  and  a  small  section  of  Mary- 
land.   His  home  is  in  Sewickley. 

BORN 

Fourth  child  and  third  daughter  to 
Robert  A.  McCuiston,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
McCuiston,  High  Point,  N.  C,  on  July 
28.    Named  Patricia   Kornegay. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
William  C.  Rankin  m.e.  and  Mrs.  Ran- 
kin, Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  Feb.  6.  Named 
Elizabeth  Olive. 

Fifth  daughter  to  Joe  R.  Weeks  and 
Mrs.  Weeks,  Clarksdale,  Miss.,  Aug.   3. 


'48 


next  reunion:     1968 


born 

A  son  to  Noble  J.  David  (m.d.  '52) 
and  Mrs.  David.  Miami,  Fla.,  in  May. 
Named  Jonathan  Noble. 

A  son  to  Charles  R.  Holley  and 
Natalie  Smith  Holley  a.m.,  St  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  on  April  7.  Named  Cary 
Martin. 


'49 


next  reunion:     1968 


Robert  Regan,  Jr.  (b.d.  '52)  is  pastor 
of  Redeemer  Method,st  Church,  Reston, 
Va.,  and  is  Conference  Chairman  of 
Social  Concerns  for  the  Virginia  Con- 
ference. 

born 

Fourth  child  and  son  to  James  W. 
Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Gallatin, 
Tenn.,  in  June,   1964. 
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Second  child,  a  daughter,  to  Iames 
R.  Lacey  (l.  '51)  and  Mrs.  Lacey,  Glen 
Ridge,  N.  J.,  on  Dec.  1,  1963.  Named 
Lynne   Margaret. 


'50 


next  reunion:     1966 


Albert  W.  Highsmith  is  executive 
vice  president  of  International  Real 
Estate  Corp.,  Arlington,  Va. 

Richard  C.  Todd  ph.d.,  professor  of 
history  at  East  Carolina  College,  is 
national  vice  president  of  the  honorary 
scholastic  fraternity  for  men,  Phi  Sigma 
Pi. 

BORN 

Third  child,  a  daughter,  to  W.  Fred 
Conway  and  Mrs.  Conway,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  on  April  25.  Named  Winifred 
Beth. 

Fourth  child  and  third  son  to  John 
V.  Verner,  Jr.  (m.d.  '54)  and  Sally 
Prosser  Verner  '51,  Lakeland,  Fla.,  on 
May  14. 


'51 


next   reunion:     1966 


William  S.  Mauney  is  manager  of 
the  office  administration  department  at 
The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies, 
Jackson,   Miss. 

MARRIED 

Capt.  Ernest  L.  Howell  to  Alice 
E.  Allen  on  Nov.  14.  Residence:  Lang- 
ley  AFB,  Virginia. 

Walter  E.  Hudgins   (b.d.  '54,  ph.d. 
'57)  to  Patti  Ann  Colliver  on  Nov.  24. 
Residence:   Greensboro,  N.  C. 
born 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  John 
Robert  Chambers  (m.d.  '58)  and  Mrs. 
Chambers,  Thomasville,  N.  C,  on  Jan. 
3,   1964.    Named  John  Robert. 

Fourth  child  and  first  son  to  J.  Wil- 
liam Cox  and  Mrs.  Cox,  Hyattsville, 
Md.,  Nov.  6.    Named  John  William,  II. 

Third  daughter  to  Richard  A.  Deck 
and  Mrs.  Deck,  Hillsboro.  Ore.,  in 
October,    1963.    Named   Suzanne   Carol. 

Third  son  to  Sam  L.  Harvey,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  Harvey,  Valdosta,  Ga.,  on 
May  31. 

A  daughter  to  Donald  L.  Hermance 
and  Mrs.  Hermance,  Scituate,  Mass.,  on 
Dec.    5,    1963.     Named   Susan   Kimball. 

Third  child  and  daughter  to  Donald 
S.  Huber  (m.d.  '54),  Huntsville,  Ala., 
on  June  3.    Named  Mary  Lisa. 

Fourth  child,  a  son,  to  Huitt  E. 
Mattox,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Lou  Bridgers 
Mattox  '54,  Wilson,  N.  C,  on  April  18. 
Named  Walter  Anderson. 

Fourth  child,  a  daughter,  to  LCDR. 
Glen   C.   Merritt  e.e.   and   Mrs.   Mer- 


ritt,  Mystic,  Conn.,  on  May  14.  Named 
Daiscia  Andrea. 

First  child  and  son  to  H.  Stanton 
Oster,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Oster,  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.,  on  June  22.  Named 
Stanton   O. 

Fourth  child,  a  daughter,  to  Dr.  Sam 
P.  Patterson  and  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  on  July  10. 

Third  daughter  to  Walter  J.  Wad- 
lington,  III  and  Mrs.  Wadlington,  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  on  May  18.  Named 
Susan  Miller. 
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next  reunion:     1966 


married 
Barbara  E.  Hall  to  Charles  D.  Broe, 
Jr.,    on    July     18.     Residence:     Lowell, 

Mass. 

BORN 

Second  son  to  Harley  B.  Gaston, 
Jr.  (ll.b.  '56)  and  Mrs.  Gaston,  Bel- 
mont, N.  C,  on  April  12.  Named 
Francis    Curtis. 

Fourth  child  and  third  daughter  to 
Dante  L.  Germino  and  Virginia  Rose- 
borough  Germino  '53,  Wellesley,  Mass., 
on  Oct.  31.    Named  Renata  Marie. 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Barbara 
Crow  Howard  and  Michael  R.  How- 
ard (b.d.  '56),  Welcome,  N.  C,  on 
Dec.  9,  1963.  Named  Michael  Ross, 
Jr. 

A  son  to  Duane  W.  Myers  and  Mrs. 
Myers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  10. 
Named   Michael   Duane. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Ronald 
P.  Nelson  and  Mrs.  Nelson,  Long- 
meadow,  Mass.,  on  April  4.  Named 
David  Andrew. 

Second  daughter  to  Samuel  I.  O'Man- 
sky  (m.d.  '57)  and  Mrs.  O'Mansky,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  on  June  30.  Named  Ellen 
Susan. 

ADOPTED 

A  daughter  by  David  M.  Ivey  and 
Mrs.  Ivey,  Richmond,  Va..  in  December, 
1963.    Named  Kelly  Middleton. 

First  child  and  daughter  by  Phyllis 
Mertz  Punshon  (Mrs.  E.  Thomas) 
r.n.  (b.s.n.ed.  '53)  and  Mr.  Punshon, 
Denver,  Colo.,  on  Sept.  16  (born  Sept. 
3.).    Named  Sara  Jane. 


'53 


next  reunion:     1969 


R.  Allen  Claxton  (ll.b.  '62)  has 
been  appointed  Associate  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Associated  Factory  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  Providence, 
R.  I.  Previously  he  was  the  Assistant 
Manager  of  the  Association  of  Casualty 
and  Surety  Companies,  New  York  City. 


Frederick  C.  Frostick,  Jr.  b.s.  '43, 
PH.D.  '5 1  became  assoc.  director  of  R&D 
at    Union    Carbide's    Technical    Center. 


Roland  F.  Dorman  '48  appointed  a 
second  vice  president  of  Connecticut 
General   Life    Insurance   Co.,   Hartford. 


Glory  Meehan  Read  '49  promoted  to 
vice  president  and  elected  to  the  board 
of  Public  Relations  Counsel,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 


Leslie  L.  Neumeister  and  his  wife 
live  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  where  he  is 
an  advisory  systems  engineer  for  I.B.M. 

Martin  Sack,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Florida  Law  School,  is  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Sack  &  Sack, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  He  and  his  wife  have 
two  young  sons. 

Cecil  E.  Spearman,  Jr.,  of  Decatur, 
Ga.,  is  sales  and  contract  manager  for 
the  southeastern  area  of  American  Hos- 
pital Supply,  division  of  American  Hos- 
pital  Supply   Corporation. 

BORN 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Carl  J.  Bonin  and  Mrs.  Bonin,  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.,  on  June  23.  Named  Jo-Ann 
Lawrence. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Capt. 
Lawton  C.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown. 
APO,  New  York,  in  June,  1963.  Named 
Lawton,  Jr. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
R.  Allen  Claxton  (ll.b.  '62)  and  Mrs. 
Claxton,  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  Sept.  17. 
Named  Jennifer  Canie. 

Second  child,  a  son,  to  John  C. 
Greene  and  Mrs.  Greene,  Old  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  on  Oct.  20.  Named  Geof- 
frey Adams. 

Third  child  and  son  to  William  L. 
Hassler  (m.d.  '56)  and  Mrs.  Hassler, 
Elyria,  Ohio,  on  July  26,  1963.  Named 
Thomas  G. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Robert 
F.  Michael,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Michael, 
St.   Petersburg,  Fla.,  on   Oct.    19,    1963. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  James  S. 
Redmond,  Jr.  (m.d.  '57)  and  Mrs.  Red- 
mond, Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  June  20. 
Named  Dorsey  Katherine. 


First  child  and  son  to  James  E.  Ritch. 
Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Ritch,  Mexico,  D.F.,  Mex- 
ico, on  Feb.  5.    Named  James  Enrique. 

A  daughter  to  Dr.  F.  William  Sarles, 
Jr.  e.e.  and  Mrs.  Sarles,  Watertown, 
Mass.,  on  March  20,  1963.  Named 
Elizabeth  Anne. 

Second  child,  a  daughter,  to  Richard 
N.  Streeter  m.e.  and  Mrs.  Streeter, 
Nutley,  N.  J.,  on  Sept.  21,  1963.  Named 
Anne  Rose. 


derberg  and  Mrs.  Underberg,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  on  Oct.  26.  1963. 
Named  Marian  Elizabeth. 
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next  reunion:     1969 


Francis  G.  Fike,  Jr.,  received  the 
Ph.D.  from  Stanford  University  in  Jan- 
uary. 1964,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  English  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Robert  C.  Hope,  who  has  the  M.S. 
degree  in  geological  engineering  from 
N.  C.  State  College,  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  geology  at  Campbell  College 
in  North  Carolina. 

Suzanne  Baldwin  Paris  (Mrs.  Thom- 
as A.,  Jr.)  lives  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
teaches  second  grade  at  Bensley  School, 
Chesterfield   County. 

BORN 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Robert  M.  Brown  m.e.  and  Betty 
Thomason  Brown  '56,  Wyckoff,  N  J., 
on    Oct.    29.     Named    Juliet    Lynmarie. 

A  son  to  David  F.  Crockett  and 
Mrs.  Crockett,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
March  23.    Named  Richard. 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Ken- 
neth C.  Derrick  and  Mrs.  Derrick, 
Simsbury,  Conn.,  on  Jan.  31.  Named 
Charles  L.  Derrick,  II. 

Second   daughter  to  Alfred  E.   Un- 


'55 


tenth   reunion: 


1965 


Dr.  Thorne  S.  Winter  III,  President 
184  Cochise   Drive,  N.W. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Earle  R.  Haire  b.d.,  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  Churcb,  Valdese,  N.  C, 
will  participate  in  a  "by  invitation  only" 
experimental  conference  for  the  con- 
tinuing education  of  the  ministry  at  the 
New  Haven  Disciples  House  January 
18-30.  Only  30  ministers  a  year,  from 
ten  denominations,  are  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  conference  with  members  of 
the  faculty  of  Yale  Divinity  School. 

Harald  R.  Hansen-Pruss  was  named 
"Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  Tobaccoland 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Durham.  An  executive 
with  Charge  Plan,  Inc.,  he  was  cited 
for  his  efforts  in  establishing  the  Club 
and  for  his  leadership  in  the  Durham 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  United 
Fund  and  Cerebral  Palsy  campaigns. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Betsy  Gamble 
'56. 

On  August  1  Richard  W.  Kaiser  be- 
came associated  with  the  Bank  of 
Hawaii.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Elaine  M.  Hohman  '56,  and  their  two 
sons  are  living  in  Honolulu. 

E.   Durham   Lawshe   is  trust  invest- 
ment   officer    for    Wachovia    Bank    and 
Trust   Company,   Winston-Salem,   N.   C. 
married 

Nancy  Saunders  to  J.  W.  Robinson 
on  June  4.  Residence:  Elon  College, 
N.  C. 
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BORN 

Second  son  to  Jack  L.  Corley  c.e. 
and  Mrs.  Corley,  Leesburg,  Va.,  on  Oct. 
22.    Named  Christian  Jay. 


'56 


next   reunion:     1966 


R.  B.  Saunders  has  been  named  as- 
sistant district  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
office  of  Armstrong  Cork  Company's 
floor  division. 

Fred  Weidman  m.e.  is  a  senior 
engineer  on  the  Saturn  program  for 
Chrysler  Corporation  in  New  Orleans. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  Martin  Com- 
pany in  Denver,  Colo. 

MARRIED 

John  I.  Riffer  to  Diane  K.  Light 
on    Nov.    28.     Residence:    Washington, 

D.  C. 

BORN 

Fourth  child  and  third  son  to  Carol 
Grady  Andrews  and  Wesley  T.  An- 
drews, Jr.,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  July 
5.   Named  Timothy  Michael. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Sidney 
J.  Barham  and  Mrs.  Barham,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  on  July  14.  Named  Jeffer- 
son Christie. 

Fourth  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Junius  C.  Berger  e.e.  and  Mrs.  Berger, 
Ellicott  City,  Md.,  on  April  14.  Named 
Melanie  Lynn. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Dr.  Leon- 
ard H.  Brubaker  and  Margaret  Miles 
Brubaker  '58,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  July 
10.    Named  Martha  Susan. 

A  son  to  R.  Reginald  Chapman  m.e. 
and  Mrs.  Chapman,  New  York  City, 
on  June  12.  Named  Robert  Reginald, 
Jr. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  William 

E.  Forehand,  Jr.  and  Mrs.  Forehand, 
Rockville,  Md.,  on  April  21.  Named 
John  Bentley. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
William  T.  Graham  and  Nancy  Hill 
Graham  '59,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  on 
Sept.  10,  1963.    Named  Ashton  Cannon. 

Third  daughter  to  John  C.  Rudisill, 
Jr.,  e.e.  and  Mrs.  Rudisill,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  on  July  14.   Named  Tricia  Lynne. 

Second  son  to  Edward  H.  Smith,  Jr. 
(m.d.  '60)  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  on  July  28.  Named  Brian  Ed- 
ward. 
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next  reunion:     1967 


Wade  F.  Hook  ph.d.-  is  head  of  the 
sociology  department  at  Lenoir  Rhyne 
College,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Elise  Lehman  b.s.m.t.  is  on  leave 
from    her    position    as    bacteriologist    at 


Suburban  General  Hospital,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  is  teaching  a  medical  labora- 
tory assistant  training  course  at  Allder- 
dice  High  School  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
Helen  H.  Morgan  is  now  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis J.  Brooke  of  Charlottesville,  Va. 

MARRIED 

Samuel  W.  Daniel  to  Frances  E. 
Falkner  on  Nov.  8.  Residence:  Hender- 
son, N.  C. 

Walter  R.  Fallaw,  Jr.,  to  Margaret 
R.  Quoos  on  June  27.  Residence: 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

BORN 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Jerry 
G.  Hubbard  and  Patricia  Crawford 
Hubbard  '59,  College  Park,  Ga.,  on 
Oct.    18,    1963.     Named   Clinton    Gray. 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Charles 
E.  Mackenzie  and  Mrs.  MacKenzie, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  June  13.  Named 
James  Arthur. 

Second  daughter  to  Dr.  John  A.  Paar 
and  Mrs.  Paar,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  on 
Nov.  7,  1963.    Named  Sallie  Leigh. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Dr. 
Louis  A.  Schwarz,  III,  and  Mrs. 
Schwarz,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  on  July  26. 
Named  Robert  Louis. 

First  child  and  son  to  John  N.  Simp- 
son and  Virginia  Marshall  Simpson 
'59,  Newport  News,  Va.,  on  July  20, 
1963.  Named  John,  Jr. 

Second  daughter  to  William  G. 
Sharpe,  IV  (b.d.  '60)  and  Mrs.  Sharpe, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  Aug.  5.  Named 
Barbara  Anne. 

Third  daughter  to  Nelson  G.  Ste- 
vens, Jr.,  and  Thelma  Schmitt  Ste- 
vens '58,  Grafton,  Ohio,  on  June  21, 
1963.    Named  Kathy. 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Julia  Hart  Warner  and  Charles  E. 
Warner  m.d.  '58,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on 
May   16.    Named  Mary  Louise. 


'58 


next  reunion:     1968 


Mary  Elizabeth  Brewer  Cox  (Mrs. 
Jack  L.)  d.ed.  is  dean  of  women  at 
Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Va. 

John  M.  Jordan  of  Saxapahaw,  is 
president  of  the  Virginia-Carolinas 
Charolais   Association. 

John  E.  Morris,  Jr.,  is  teacher  and 
coach  at  the  high  school  in  Roxboro, 
N.  C. 


'59 


next  reunion:    1969 


Paul  D.  Granoff  has  received  the 
M.D.  degree  from  Chicago  Medical 
School     and     is    interning     at     Michael 


Reese  Hospital  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

After  serving  for  two  years  in  the 
Air  Force,  James  R.  Jackson  m.d.  has 
been  appointed  an  instructor  in  neuro- 
surgery at  the  University  of  Mississippi 
Medical  Center,  Jackson.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Dial  Boyle  '55,  have 
three    children. 

James  O.  Redding   (m.d.   '63)   has  a 
residency  in  psychiatry  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  Medical  Center. 
married 

W.  Jefferson  McAnally,  III  m.e.  to 
Harriette  Coker  on  Sept.  25.  Residence: 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Banks  Ritchie,  Jr.,  to  Susan  Claggett 
on  Oct.  24.  Residence:  McChord  A.F.B., 
Wash. 

BORN 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Susan 
Friend  Agria  (Mrs.  John)  and  Mr. 
Agria,  Alma,  Mich.,  on  March  29. 
Named  Shelley  Rose. 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Roy  B. 
Salomon  and  Debbie  Berney  Salo- 
mon '60,  Montreal,  Canada,  on  July 
30.    Named   Daniel   Burton. 


'60 


next  reunion:     1970 


married 
Dorsey   Ivey   b.s.n.    to   Leonard   W. 
Smith   on   Aug.    22.     Residence:    Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


'61 


next  reunion:     1967 


Rodney  E.  Bate  of  Fort  Lee,  N.  J., 
is  studying  for  the  Master's  degree  in 
business  administration  at  Columbia 
University.  His  second  child,  Bradford 
Clayton,  was  a  year  old  in  November. 

Walter  K.  Blackwell  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Miami  Law 
School  in  June  and  is  associated  with 
Dewitt  and  Friedrich,  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  He  is  married  and  has  a  daughter, 
born   in   August,    1963. 

George  I.  Clover,  Jr.,  moved  to 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  in  July  and  since 
then  has  been  in  the  comptroller's  de- 
partment of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company.  He  and  Mrs.  Clover  have  a 
son,  James  Randolph,  who  was  a  year 
old  in  July. 

In  June  Richard  K.  Lublin  was  grad- 
uated from  Cornell  Law  School,  in 
October  he  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio 
Bar,  and  currently  he  is  with  the  law 
firm  of  Benesch.  Friedlander,  Mendel- 
son  &  Coplan  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He, 
his  wife  and  two-year  old  son  make 
their  home  in  Shaker  Heights. 

Stephen    C.    Smith    is   a   teacher   at 
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kiCHARD  S.  smith  '50  appointed  a  sec- 
ond vice  president  of  Connecticut  Gen- 
eral   Life    Insurance    Co.    in    Hartford. 

Webster  Hall,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

ROSLYN     COSKERY     SOUSER,     who     Was 

married  last  May,  is  a  junior  medical 
student  at  the  Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania  and  is  president  of 
the  local  chapter  of  the  Student  Amer- 
ican   Medical    Association    for    1964-65. 

MARRIED 

Everette  L.  Arnold,  Jr.,  to  Jane 
Koontz  on  April  12.  Residence:  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

Lt.  Burt  S.  Eldridge,  III  c.e.  to 
Koneta  Lee  Gyles  on  Nov.  28.  Resi- 
dence:    Dayton,   Ohio. 

Donald  A.  Fritch  to  Connie  Kay 
Henkle  on  April  4.  Residence:  Turner 
A.F.B.,  Ga. 

Karen  P.  Gilliland  to  Allan  R. 
Packer.    Residence:    Fairfax,  Va. 

James  D.  Hawfield,  Jr.,  e.e.  to  Joan 
M.  Jerwers  on  July  18.  Residence:  Lima, 
Ohio. 

Alton  G.  Murchison,  III  (ll.b.  '64) 
to  Marcia  I.  Myers  '62  on  Sept.  26. 
Residence:  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Sally  Ann  Pierce  to  Joseph  K.  Hall, 
III    on    Nov.    6.    Residence:    Charlotte. 

Diane  Lewis  Reed  b.s.n.  to  William 
L.  Pratt,  III,  on  Oct.  10.  Residence: 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

BORN 

A  daughter  to  John  R.  Birmingham 
and  Mrs.  Birmingham,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
on  April  5.    Named  Julia  Willey. 

A  son  to  Lt.  G.  David  Challenger 
and  Mrs.  Challenger,  Tarawa  Terrace, 
N.  C,  on  Jan.  25,  1964.  Named  David 
Darress. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Charles 
Lee  Glass  and  Mrs.  Glass,  Miami,  Fla., 
on  Oct.  1.    Named  Stephen  Lee. 


Clarence  O.  Yeates  '52  became  man- 
ager of  finance  at  the  General  Electric 
Research  Laboratory,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

A  daughter  to  Lewis  H.  Kairys  and 
Mrs.  Kairys,  Baltimore,  Md..  on  March 
15.    Named  Lauren  Gist. 

First  child  and  son  to  Bruce  A. 
Lucas  and  Jeanette  Clay  Lucas,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  on  Dec.  31,  1963.  Named 
John  Clay. 

A  daughter  to  Thomas  W.  Miller, 
III  and  Sandra  Huey  Miller  n.  '63, 
Tiburon,  Calif.,  on  Sept.  8,  1963.  Named 
Lisa  Michelle. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  William 
G.  Penny  and  Mrs.  Penny,  Arlington. 
Va.,  on  April  6.    Named  Helene  Cheryl. 

Second  daughter  to  William  M.  Web- 
er and  Mrs.  Weber,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio, 
on    June    19.     Named    Kathryn    Myers. 


'62 


first    reunion:     1967 


Maria   Dell   Davidson   ph.d.   is   con- 
sultant   to    the    Secretary   of   the    U.    S. 
Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 
married 

William  S.  Belvin  to  Christy  Heile- 
man  on  Oct.  24.  Residence:  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Bonnie  E.  Benedict  to  Dan  W.  Hilde- 
brand.    Residence:  New  York  City. 

Nancy  A.  Espenshade  b.s.n.  to  Lt. 
Richard  C.  Titus.  Residence:  Fairchild 
A.F.B.,  Wash. 

Daniel  T.  Earnhardt  to  Patricia  Lee 
Stogner  on  Oct.  16.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.   C. 

Anne  S.  McKenzie  to  Capt.  Thomas 
H.  Tatum,  USAF  on  Nov.  14.  Resi- 
dence:  Panama  City,  Fla. 

Betty  Lou  May  to  Jon  O.  Sampson 
on  Nov.  23,  1963.  Residence:  Chicago, 
III. 


George  P.  Smith  '55  appointed  assistant 
vice  president  of  Midwestern  VW  Cor- 
poration   operating   from    Columbus,    O. 

John  S.  Preston  to  Mary  Jane  John- 
son '64  on  June  20.  Residence:  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

Thomas  E.  Senf  to  Linda  T.  Lange 
on  May  2.   Residence:  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

Lt.  (jg)  Bernard  M.  Stanton  c.e.  to 
Triva  Horton  on  July  11.  Residence: 
Norfolk,  Va. 

BORN 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Arthur  A.  Cohen  and  Mrs.  Cohen, 
El  Paso,  Texas,  on  May  14.  Named 
Catherine. 

A  daughter  to  Marilyn  Ollsen 
Mitchell  (Mrs.  David)  b.s.n.  and  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Reno,  Nev.,  on  Oct.  7.  Named 
Kelsie  Leigh. 

A  son  to  Charles  M.  Smith  and  Mrs. 
Smith.  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  5,  1963. 
Named  Charles   Michael,  Jr. 
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first   reunion:     1967 


married 

Paul  E.  Bell,  Jr.,  to  Linda  Kay 
Smith  in  June,  1963.  Residence:   Miami. 

Robert  D.  Diamond  to  Joan  Eliza- 
beth Kramer  on  Aug.  4,  1963.  Resi- 
dence:  Canton.  Ohio. 

Robert  E.  Feely,  Jr.,  to  Patricia  A. 
Stevens  on  May  30.  Residence:  Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Lt.  Charles  R.  Hoffman  to  Edith 
A.  Smoot  b.s.n.  '64  on  Aug.  29.  Resi- 
dence:  Abilene,  Texas. 

William  R.  Hutchinson,  IV,  m.d. 
to  Sally  Ann  Ambler  b.s.n.  '64.  Resi- 
dence:  Ledyard,  Conn. 

Jesse  S.  Liles,  Jr.,  to  Norma  J. 
Hayes  on  Aug.  18,  1963.  Residence: 
Newport  News,  Va. 
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Lt.  Jesse  Q.  Ozbolt  to  Carol  Chid- 
law  on  Aug.  4.  Residence:  Walterboro, 
S.  C. 

Meredith  Parsons  to  David  Wheeler. 
Residence:   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Timothy  F.  Pegler  to  Carroll  Ann 
Leslie  '64  on  June  20.  Residence: 
Arlington,  Va. 

Terry  M.  Rosenfeld  to  Ilene  Wolfer 
on  Aug.   30.   Residence:   Trenton,  N.  J. 

John  R.  Saalfield  to  Ann  Kraus- 
berger  on  June  13.  Residence:  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

R.  Douglas  Smyth  m.e.  to  Melinda 
L.  Free  n.  on  Aug.  1.  Residence:  Kin- 
ston,    N.    C. 

BORN 

First  child  and  son  to  Bette  Buder 
Cobb  (Mrs.  P.  Whitlock)  b.s.n.  and 
Mr.  Cobb,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Nov.  25. 
Named   Paul   Whitlock,   Jr. 

A  son  to  Edward  M.  Ridout  and 
Mrs.  Ridout,  Burke,  Va.,  on  April  18. 
Named  Scott  Jeffrey. 


'64 


first  reunion:    1970 


Sarah  L.  Bradley  m.r.e.  is  Director 
of  Christian  Education  at  Park  Place 
Methodist  Church,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Janet  Baker  Craig  (Mrs.  Tim  T.) 
b.s.n.  is  in  the  Master's  Program  of  the 
Duke  School  of  Nursing,  while  her 
husband  is  completing  his  undergrad- 
uate work  at  Duke. 

Diane  G.  Kercher  is  teaching  in 
North  Royalton,  Ohio,  and  is  taking 
graduate  work  in  education  at  Kent 
State. 

Kristina  M.  Knapp  is  working  for 
the  Press  and  Information  Service  of 
the    Common    Market    in    Luxembourg. 

Edward  M.  Opton,  Jr.,  ph.d.  is  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  Psychol- 
ogy, University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley. 

John  A.  Salmond  ph.d.  is  lecturer 
in  history  at  Victoria  University  of 
Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Ann  Thayer  is  living  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  is  working  for  B.  Everett 
Jordan  '18,  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

In  the  fall  Nancy  Weldon  began  two 
years  of  special-term  home  missionary 
service  for  the  Methodist  Church  as  a 
social  worker  at  the  Wesley  Commu- 
nity Center,  a  Methodist  institution  in 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Robert  R.  Wonsidler  e.e.  is  work- 
ing for  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Others  in  Medical  School  are:  Rich- 
ard B.  Carlson,  Joseph  W.  Cook,  Jr., 
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David  M.  Goodnew  and  Jay  E.  Hop- 
kins, Duke;  Richard  S.  Buddington, 
Maryland;  Edward  B.  Butts,  Medical 
College  of  Virginia;  George  C.  Daul, 
Jr.,  Bowman  Gray;  Dennis  W.  Don- 
nelly, Hahnemann;  William  A.  Far- 
ris,  University  of  Texas;  H.  Randolph 
Frank,  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons; James  F.  Jones,  University  of 
Texas;  Barbara  H.  Mayer,  Yale;  and 
Steven  A.  Sahn,  University  of  Louis- 
ville. 

Also  attending  graduate  school  are: 
A.  Gordon  Findlay,  Jr.,  finance,  Ad- 
rienne  C.  Kohn  and  Barbara  J.  Wash- 
burn, education,  Harvard;  Beverly  A. 
Neblett  and  Wendolyn  J.  Waldrop, 
MAT  program,  Emory;  Frederick  O. 
Cox,  finance,  New  York  University; 
Rockwell  F.  Davis,  dentistry,  and  Vin- 
cent A.  Thomy,  Jr.,  international  law, 
Georgetown;  Richard  P.  Guelcher, 
mathematics,  and  Bernell  K.  Stone, 
physics,  Wisconsin;  James  E.  Gardner, 
Jr.,  romance  languages,  and  James 
Thomas  Moore,  Jr.,  biochemistry,  Cor- 
nell. 

MARRIED 

E.  Carroll  Conner  bsn  to  John 
K.  Bouman  '65.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.   C. 

Mary  Louise  Hanes  b.s.n.  to  George 
R.  Wallace,  Jr.,  on  Dec.  28,  1963. 
Residence:   Durham,  N.   C. 

V.  Carol  Sellers  to  John  C.  Kluttz, 
III  '65  on  Oct.  5.  Residence:  Heber, 
Utah. 

Thomas  Sidney  Smith  to  Carolyn 
L.  Smith  '65  on  Aug.  19.  Residence: 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

'66 

married 
Ellen   Pratt   to    Richard   Limehouse 
on  Oct.  16.  Residence:  Charleston,  S.  C. 


DEATHS 

James  Floyd  Barden  '15  of  Golds- 
boro,  N.  C,  died  on  Nov.  15.  A  re- 
tired farmer  and  former  president  of 
Goldsboro  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tion, he  was  clerk  of  Wayne  County 
Superior  Court  from  1938  until  1952. 
His  wife  and  two  sons,  James  F.  Bar- 
den, Jr.,  e.e.  '40  and  Kemp  Barden  '43, 
survive. 

G.  Ray  Jordan  '17,  d.d.  '35,  a  lead- 
ing    Methodist     teacher     of    preaching, 


died  on  Nov.  15  of  a  heart  attack.  A 
native  of  Kinston,  N.  C,  he  was  Cand- 
ler Professor  of  Homiletics  at  Emory 
University,  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  20  books,  the  most  recent 
of  which,  Lifegiving  Words,  was  pub- 
lished last  year.  Surviving  are  Mrs. 
Jordan  and  two  sons,  Gerald  Ray  Jor- 
dan, Jr.  '45  and  Terrell  F.  Jordan 
'53,  both  of  Los  Angeles. 

James  M.  Payne  '25  of  Macon,  Ga., 
died  on  Aug.   16. 

Thomas  Coleman  Carson  a.m.  '28, 
well-known  educator  of  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.,  died  recently  following  an  ex- 
tended illness.  He  was  a  native  of  South 
Carolina,  but  had  lived  in  Tennessee 
since  1923  when  he  joined  the  faculty 
of  what  was  then  the  East  Tennessee 
State  Normal  School,  which  is  now  East 
Tennessee  State  University.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  mathematics  department 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1962. 
The  new  mathematics  building  on  the 
University  campus  carries  his  name  and 
was  dedicated  in  June.  Mrs.  Carson, 
a  daughter  and  four  sons  survive. 

Rhoda  Kelley  Hale  (Mrs.  Earl 
E.)  '28,  a.m.  '37  of  Durham  died  on 
Nov.  15  following  a  brief  illness.  She 
had  been  in  public  school  work  for 
many  years,  and  at  the  time  of  her 
death  was  principal  of  Southside  School. 
Her  husband  and  a  brother  survive. 

Jesse  Powell  Brundage  '38  died  in 
March,  1964,  in  Lima,  Pa.,  where  he 
made  his  home.  A  brother,  Dr.  Oliver 
H.  Brundage  '38  of  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va.,  survives. 

Harold  L.  Mittle  '44,  an  attorney 
of  Tampa,  Fla.,  died  in  New  York  City 
on  Nov.  2  after  a  brief  illness. 

Major  Wilmer  C.  Hewitt,  Jr.,  m.d. 
'54  of  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.  C,  died  on  Nov.  2. 

Richard  E.  Hinkel  '59  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  died  on  Oct.  28. 

Lt.  (jg)  John  R.  Stacey  '61  of  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  was  one  of  10  men  killed 
on  Nov.  17  when  his  U.S.  Navy  patrol 
plane  plunged  into  the  sea  off  Argentia, 
Newfoundland.  He  was  the  navigator. 
Surviving  are  his  parents,  his  wife, 
Roberta  Johnston  Stacey  n.;  and  two 
young  sons. 
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Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  figures 
sometimes  fall  short  of  telling  the  whole  truth. 

For  instance,  we  could  say  that  over  2,000,000  people 
are  employed  by  the  textile  industry.  And  that  would 
be  true. 

But  what  about  the  people  who  will  supply  some 
$500,000,000  worth  of  chemicals  and  dyes  to  the  textile 
industry  this  year?    Or  the  people  who  will  be 
employed  to  carry  out  a  $740,000,000  textile  industry 
capital  improvements  program  in  1964?  Or  the  couple  who 
run  a  cafe  around  the  corner  from  the  mill? 

Of  course,  these  people  aren't  really  employed 
by  textiles. 

Or  are  they? 


P.    H.    HANES    KNITTING   COMPANY 
WINSTON-SALEM,    NORTH    CAROLINA 


HANES 


THIS  SPACE  CONTRIBUTED  BY  THE  PUBLISHER  AS  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


the  first  thing  to  save 
for  your  old  age 
is  you! 


Sure  it's  a  good  idea  to  save  for  those  golden  years. 
But  you  want  to  be  around  to  enjoy  them!  That's  why 
we  urge  you  to  put  first  things  first.  Form  the  life- 
saving  habit.  Have  a  health  checkup  once  a  year, 
every  year.  That  way  your  doctor  has  the  chance  to 
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detect  cancer  in  its  early  and  more  curable  stages. 
1,300,000  Americans,  alive  today,  are  cured  of 
cancer . . .  because  they  went  to  their  doctors  in  time. 
Start  your  new  saving  plan  now,  with  a  phone  call 
to  your  doctor! 


american  cancer  society 
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<  Second  semester  registration  filled 
the  concourse  of  the  Indoor  Stadium 
and  spilled  over  to  the  playing  floor. 
The  route  was  filled  with  stops  and 
starts  as  students  and  faculty  paid 
homage  to  IBM  cards  and  wrestled 
with  the  eternal  problems  of  "drop- 
add."    Photograph  by  Thad  Sparks. 
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4    SIX  CLICHES  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  WOMAN 

Dr.  Juanita  M.  Kreps,  associate  professor  of  economics, 
dispells  some  archaic  myths  about  women  and  urges  them 
to  make  use  of  their  intellectual  talents. 


9   MIDWINTER  MELODRAMA 

Under  the  bright  lights  of  the  Indoor  Stadium  the  Blue 
Devil  basketballers  play  vigorous  roles  in  a  drama  com- 
plete with  heroes,  villains  and  cliff-hanging  endings. 
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THE  COVER 

Just  before  each  game  the  Indoor 
Stadium  darkens  and  a  single 
spot  lights  the  gleaming  wood  as 
the  starting  team  is  introduced. 
Photograph   by   James    Wallace. 


HIGH  STYLIST 


Designing  woman?  Yes  indeed,  but  in  a  most  admirable  sense.  As  a  member 
of  the  General  Motors  design  team,  she  is  preparing  sketches  of  a  steering 
wheel  for  a  future  GM  car.  Like  her  male  associates  on  GM's  Styling  Staff, 
she  is  fully  qualified  and  competent  to  design  consumer  products  in  any  field. 

General  Motors  hired  its  first  woman  designer  more  than  20  years  ago. 
Originally  color  and  fabric  consultants,  the  young  ladies  advanced  rapidly 
to  full  membership  in  a  group  effort  which  now  involves  the  skills  of  hun- 
dreds of  people  in  GM  Styling.  In  the  past  two  decades,  the  feminine  in- 
fluence has  changed  many  concepts  of  automotive  design. 

Women  designers  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  interior  con- 
venience features,  safety  items  and  such  innovations  as  color  coordination 
of  interiors  with  exteriors  and  particular  fabrics  to  suit  women's  tastes. 
Many  a  man,  too,  is  grateful  for  these  and  other  feminine  contributions. 

The  role  of  women  in  designing  beauty,  utility  and  quality  into  GM  prod- 
ucts is  more  important  than  ever  before. 


GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE . . 

Making  Better  Things  For  You 


&i  i.. 


Cy  OtflfflCTlt  from  the  Editors: 


THE  ANIMAL  SCHOOL 

Dr.  William  H.  Cartwright,  chair- 
man of  the  University's  educa- 
tion department,  predicts  (see  Date- 
lines) the  ultimate  failure  of  teaching 
whole  courses  by  TV  because  it  ig- 
nores individualized  instruction  and 
forces  all  members  of  the  class  to 
move  at  the  same  pace.  An  excellent 
illustration  of  what  can  happen  under 
a  system  that  ignores  individual 
strengths  and  weaknesses  is  contained 
in  the  following  satire  written  by  Dr. 
G.  H.  Reavis  of  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Schools: 

"Once  upon  a  time,  the  animals  de- 
cided they  must  do  something  heroic 
to  meet  the  problems  of  the  'new 
world.'    So  they  organized   a   school. 

"They  adopted  an  activity  curricu- 
lum consisting  of  running,  climbing, 
swimming  and  flying.  To  make  it 
easier  to  administer  the  curriculum 
all  animals  took  all  the  subjects. 

"The  duck  was  excellent  in  swim- 
ming, in  fact  better  than  his  instruc- 
tor, but  he  made  only  passing  grades 
in  flying  and  very  poor  in  running. 
Since  he  was  slow  in  running,  he  had 
to  stay  after  school  and  also  drop 
swimming  to  practice  running.  This 
was  kept  up  until  his  web  feet  were 
badly  worn  and  he  was  only  average 

duke  m\m\m\ 
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in  swimming.  But  average  was  ac- 
ceptable in  school  so  nobody  worried 
about  that  except  the  duck. 

"The  rabbit  started  at  the  top  of 
the  class  in  running,  but  he  had  a 
nervous  breakdown  because  of  so 
much    make-up    work    in    swimming. 

"The  squirrel  was  excellent  in  climb- 
ing until  he  developed  frustration  in 
the  flying  class  where  his  teacher  made 
him  start  from  the  ground  up  instead 
of  from  the  treetop  down.  He  also 
developed  a  'charlie-horse'  from 
overexertion  and  then  got  C  in  climb- 
ing and  D  in  running. 

"The  eagle  was  a  problem  child 
and  was  disciplined  severely.  In  the 
climbing  class  he  beat  all  the  others 
to  the  top  of  the  tree,  but  insisted 
on   using  his  own  way  to  get  there. 

"At  the  end  of  the  year,  an  ab- 
normal eel  that  could  swim  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  also  run,  climb,  and 
fly  a  little  had  the  highest  average  and 
was  valedictorian. 

"The  prairie  dogs  stayed  out  of 
school  and  fought  the  tax  levy  be- 
cause the  administration  would  not 
add  digging  and  burrowing  to  the 
curriculum.  They  apprenticed  their 
child  to  a  badger  and  later  joined 
the  groundhogs  and  gophers  to  start 
a  successful  private  school." 
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I.    Once  Upon  a  Time  .  .  . 

Once  upon  a  time  in  a  far  away  land  a  princess 
was  born.  In  the  midst  of  the  celebration  a 
wicked  godmother  appeared  and  decreed  that 
on  her  sixteenth  birthday  the  princess  would  prick 
her  finger  on  a  spinning  wheel  and  fall  dead.  Only 
through  the  power  of  a  good  godmother  could  this 
dreadful  sentence  be  reduced  from  death  to  a  hun- 
dred years  of  sleep.  And  so  it  happened  that  the 
princess  did  find  the  tragic  spinning  wheel,  she  did 
prick  her  finger,  and  she  did  fall  into  a  deep  sleep. 
But  after  her  century-long  nap  a  handsome  prince 
kissed  her  lips  and  she  awakened.  Whereupon  they 
married  and  lived  happily  ever  after. 

This  concludes  the  story.  And  let  no  one  suggest 
that  it  be  in  any  way  edited,  for  it  has  for  centuries 
been  a  story  of  pure  enchantment  for  little  girls.  To 
bigger  girls,  however,  particularly  those  of  us  who 
have  been  asked  to  read  the  story  over  and  over  till 
the  pages  fell  from  the  book,  certain  questions  surely 
have  arisen. 


//. 


Happily  Ever  After 
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Have  you  ever  wondered  what  actually  happened 
to  the  prince  and  particularly  to  the  princess  after 
they  were  married?  For  example,  did  they  go  to  five  in 
his  father's  castle?  If  so,  how  did  she  get  on  with  the 
queen  who  was,  incidentally,  her  mother-in-law?  How 
many  children  did  she  have?  Were  they  well  adjusted 
or  did  she  have  to  seek  "professional  help"  for  them? 
How  did  she  handle  the  problem  of  sibling  rivalry, 
which  in  this  case  may  have  been  over  no  smaller  a 
goal  than  the  throne  itself? 

How  much  did  she  see  of  her  husband?  Did  wars, 
affairs  of  state,  and  commuting  time  ruin  his  family 
life?  How  could  she  possibly  keep  house  without  de- 
tergents? What  did  she  do  with  herself  when  the 
children  were  all  in  school?  She  couldn't  very  well 
spend  her  time  cleaning  out  the  closets,  as  is  sometimes 
the  refuge  of  nonprincesses.  Did  she  grow  old  grace- 
fully? Did  she  outlive  her  husband  and,  if  so,  by 
how  many  years?  What  kind  of  pension  could  she 
claim  in  an  era  that  preceded  the  advent  of  Social 
Security?  In  short,  what  was  it  like  to  live  happily 
ever  after? 

These  unromantic  queries,  you  may  protest,  do 
violence  to  the  "happily  ever  after"  theme.  The  es- 
sence of  the  fairy  tale  was  of  course  to  show  that  the 
young  lovers  had  overcome  all  the  obstacles  by  the 
time  of  the  marriage;  no  new  problems  could  possibly 


be  on  the  horizon,  once  the  vows  were  spoken.    All 
the  dragons  were  slain,  all  the  witches'  spells  broken. 


III.     The  Myth  in  Modern  Dress 

In  the  days  when  life's  problems  could  be  so  easily 
traced  to  the  powers  of  the  traditional  witch,  perhaps 
the  solution  was  in  fact  as  simple  as  the  stories  relate. 
But,  alas,  the  modern  world  brings  with  it  a  prevalence 
of  new  witches,  and  today's  breed  have  the  disquieting 
capacity  to  haunt  after  as  well  as  before  the  wedding. 
Evidence  that  the  married  princess  is  not  immune  to 
evil  spirits  is  on  every  hand:  in  the  "Dear  Abby"  col- 
umns, on  the  psychiatrist's  couch,  in  the  divorce 
courts.  The  evidence  is  so  unmistakable,  in  fact,  that 
one  may  well  wonder  why  those  of  us  who  influence 
the  thinking  of  young  princesses  permit  the  myth  to 
be  perpetuated. 

We  have  done  so,  of  course,  either  deliberately  or 
by  default,  and  we  have  been  greatly  abetted  by  ad- 
vertisers eager  to  sell  household  goods,  by  parents 
eager  to  see  their  children  "married  and  settled  down," 
by  writers  who  portray,  over  and  over,  the  romantic 
story  that  begins  with  calculated  pursuit  and  ends 
with  legalized  surrender.  In  this  modern  version  of 
the  pursuit  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  tell  which  sex 
plays  which  role.  Apparently  the  reversal  of  roles  is 
permitted — even  applauded — as  long  as  the  man  is 
not  allowed  to  suspect  that  he  is  the  pursued  and  not 
the  pursuer. 

Because  we  have  done  such  a  thorough  job  of  per- 
suading young  girls  that  they  must,  above  all  (and  on 
schedule)  marry  and  have  a  family,  we  have  made 
them  terribly  afraid  that  they  will  fail  to  find  a  husband. 
It  is  perfectly  understandable,  then,  that  young  ladies 
begin  to  feel  that  something  is  wrong  if  they  aren't 
engaged  by  the  time  they  are  seniors  and  married 
shortly  thereafter.  Increasingly,  such  pressures  have 
apparently  been  felt  even  among  high  school  students. 
In  her  concentration  on  this  major  objective,  the  col- 
lege girl  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  herself  ten 
years  hence,  when  she  is  likely  to  have  a  husband  who 
works,  children  who  are  in  school,  and  a  home  that 
requires  something  less  than  her  complete  intellectual 
attention.  And  she  finds  it  impossible  to  imagine  her- 
self at  middle  age  (that  nice,  vague  term  that  to  the 
young  denotes  not  an  age,  but  a  state  of  vegetation), 
when  her  time  is  very  largely  her  own.  Since  middle- 
age  is  incomprehensible,  in  the  prospect  of  old  age, 
and  particularly  the  probable  years  of  widowhood, 
may  well  be  postponed  for  later  consideration. 


IV.    Pursuits,  Intellectual  and  Otherwise 

We  have  placed  marriage  above  all  else.  That  is 
where  it  properly  belongs  for  most  women.  But  we 
have  failed  to  emphasize  certain  related  data.  First, 
we  have  somehow  not  convinced  college  girls  that 
husbands  really  aren't  that  hard  to  find.  Chances  are 
very  good,  in  fact,  that  the  coeds  could  not  escape 
marriage  even  if  they  tried.  Every  minute  of  every 
day  women  are  getting  married — tall  women,  short 
ones,  skinny,  fat,  rich  and  poor — to  an  equally  wide 
assortment  of  men.  Some  women  aren't  getting  mar- 
ried because  they  choose  to  remain  single,  a  status 
which  many  of  their  hastily-married  sisters  may  come 
to  envy.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  freedom  of  choice 
in  the  matter  of  getting  married. 

In  addition  to  making  the  capture  of  a  husband 
seem  unnecessarily  difficult,  we  have  failed  to  direct 
the  coed's  attention  to  the  evolutionary  nature  of  her 
life  after  marriage.  The  first  year  or  so,  yes — -she  has 
to  work  till  her  husband  finishes  school,  or  till  they  can 
buy  a  home.  We  may  hint  at  the  drudgery  of  house- 
work, particularly  when  she  has  small  children.  But 
almost  never  do  we  ask  the  coed  how  she  imagines  her 
life  will  be  in  a  later  period  of  her  existence.  And 
never  do  we  ask  her,  when  she  says  she  is  getting 
married  at  graduation:  "And  what  do  you  plan  to 
do  with  your  mind?" 

Yet  isn't  it  our  responsibility  to  ask  her  that  ques- 
tion? We  are  the  faculty  and  staff  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning;  we  are  not,  after  all,  merely  the 
window  dressing  for  a  marriage  bureau.  An  exciting 
by-product  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  may  indeed  be 
the  pursuit  of  the  opposite  sex.  Universities  erect  very 
few  roadblocks  in  either  case.  But  our  attitude  to- 
ward the  relative  value  of  the  two  pursuits  seems  to 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  whether  the  student  is 
male  or  female.  The  man  is  expected  to  develop  in- 
tellectual interests  that  will  spark  a  lifetime;  the  woman, 
if  she  marries,  is  not. 

We  are  not  pushing  the  coed  hard  enough  on  this 
point.  If  she  is  led  to  think  of  the  lifetime  ahead  of 
her,  instead  of  just  her  first  year  of  marriage,  her  at- 
titude will  reflect  this  long-run  view.  She  will  be  much 
more  interested  in  developing  some  minimum  prepara- 
tion for  future  explorations  in  the  discipline  she  finds 
most  appealing.  She  will  give  time  and  thought  to 
ways  of  "keeping  up"  with  a  subject  that  intrigues  her, 
knowing  that  in  later  years  she  can  pick  up  where  she 
left  off.  If  she  seriously  wants  a  career,  she  will 
realize  that  there  will  be  ample  time  for  one,  even  if 
she  has  a  family. 


V.     The  Cliches 

The  tide  is  surely  turning  toward  a  greater  insis- 
tence that  college  women  consider  themselves  perma- 
nent participants  in  intellectual  matters,  and  moreover, 
that  they  view  their  long-run  professional  prospects 
as  delayed,  but  not  necessarily  terminated,  by  mar- 
riage and  a  family.  But  though  many  professors  and 
counselors  may  be  forcing  the  coed  to  look  ahead, 
we  seem  still  to  be  victims  of  a  number  of  half-truths. 
Some  of  these  cliches  are  found  primarily  in  industry 
and  the  professions.  Others  are  implicit  in  current 
fiction.  They  are  voiced  by  men  who  have  little  to 
gain  and  by  women  who  ought  to  know  better.  Until 
we  lay  these  ghosts  to  rest,  young  women  will  con- 
tinue to  minimize  the  long-run  importance  of  their 
intellectual  development,  and  will  continue  actually 
to  avoid  preparation  for  a  lifetime  of  learning. 

Two  of  the  most  familiar  of  these  cliches  have  to 
do  with  the  role  of  marriage  in  a  woman's  life:  one, 
a  successful  marriage  fulfills  a  woman,  and  two,  home- 
making  is  a  full  time  job.  In  reality,  a  woman  who  goes 
through  four  years  of  college  these  days  runs  the  risk 
of  becoming  interested  in  something  that  she  feels 
obliged  to  study  further.  To  insist  that  she  forego  her 
own  particular  interests  altogether,  either  because  she 
isn't  supposed  to  want  anything  but  a  happy  family, 
or  because  her  family  needs  her  full  time,  is  pretty 
absurd.  Nobody  will  insist,  probably,  but  all  the  same 
mothers  of  the  postwar  generation  were  made  to  feel 
guilty  when  they  went  back  to  school,  and  there  is 
still  some  hangover  of  this  notion. 

The  question  of  fulfillment  is  an  elusive  one.  Since 
no  one  has  ever  suggested  that  marriage  is  supposed 
to  fulfill  a  man,  we  must  conclude  that  the  woman  is 
supposed  to  be  very  much  more  dependent  on  marriage 
for  gratification  and  that  she  receives  much  more 
satisfaction  from  marriage  than  her  husband.  Herein 
may  lie  the  source  of  some  of  our  bitterest  disappoint- 
ments. If  a  woman  expects  marriage  to  satisfy  her 
completely  and  then  finds  it  doesn't,  she  is  very  likely 
to  reason  that  it  is  a  poor  marriage.  Actually,  she 
has  been  led  to  expect  of  marriage  something  that 
marriage  per  se  cannot  provide,  that  is,  growth  of  her 
own  personality  and  intellect. 

The  question  of  whether  homemaking  is  a  fulltime 
job  is  not  elusive;  it  is  merely  controversial.  When 
there  are  small  children  to  care  for,  it  takes  as  many 
hours  a  day  as  one  can  stand  on  her  feet  for  as  many 
years  as  the  children  remain  small.  But  then,  one 
day  these  demands  are  greatly  reduced.  Many  women 
say  that  they  continue  to  be  frantically  busy  running 
the  home.    I'm  sure  they  are.    And  this  confirms  what 


I  have  long  suspected,  which  is  that  I  am  a  very  poor 
housekeeper.  Because  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  find 
much  to  do  after  the  children  leave  for  school. 

The  second  set  of  cliches  has  to  do  with  women's 
intellects,  or  lacks  thereof.  The  first  is  that  woman's 
forte  is  intuition,  not  intellect,  and  the  second:  its, 
unfeminine  to  be  intelligent.  Well.  Whoever  it  was 
that  introduced  the  notion  that  sex  appeal  and  I.Q. 
were  inversely  related  did  bright  girls  a  great  dis- 
service. But  to  see  women  accept  it  as  gospel  and 
deliberately  try  to  mask  their  intellects  behind  a  va- 
cant, simpering  approach  to  men  is  the  surprising 
thing.  The  final  blow  is,  of  course,  to  see  how  often 
it  works. 

In  the  classroom  this  doesn't  happen  very  often. 
A  girl  may  be  very  quiet  for  a  while,  but  it's  impossible 
for  her  not  to  come  alive  often  enough  to  give  herself 
away.  The  interesting  thing  is,  though,  that  the  coeds 
won't  argue  as  vehemently  as  the  men.  Is  this  from 
fear  of  being  found  unattractive?  The  undergraduate 
men  would  probably  find  it  challenging — at  least  this 
would  be  true  of  those  men  the  bright  girls  find  in- 
teresting. As  for  intuition,  women  of  all  ages  use  it 
for  winning  arguments  when  they  are  in  a  hurry  and 
don't  have  time  to  marshal  the  facts.  It  is  under- 
stood that,  given  time  for  research,  the  gal  could  win 
fair  and  square. 

The  more  serious  complaints  against  women  turn 
on  their  alleged  use  of  tears  instead  of  logic,  their 
insistence  that  their  sex  gives  them  certain  prerogatives 
as  to  changing  their  minds,  failing  to  observe  schedules, 
etc.  How  can  women  answer  these  charges  except  by 
disproving  them?  How  many  dedicated,  hardworking 
professional  women  does  it  take  to  undo  the  damage 
inflicted  by  one  cry-baby? 

The  third  set  of  cliches  is  related  to  women  in 
careers.  First,  career  women  are  neurotic,  and,  second, 
women  can't  get  along  (professionally)  with  other 
women.  A  woman  with  a  career  is  supposed  to  be 
neurotic  because  she  went  into  the  career  in  the  first 
place  because  she  was  frustrated  in  her  love  life  be- 
cause she  was  probably  a  cold,  unfeeling  kind  of 
woman  and  thus  her  career  is  a  substitute  for  the  kind 
of  life  a  normal  woman  leads.  She  gets  along  poorly 
with  other  women  in  her  profession  because  she  en- 
vies them,  and  she  persecutes  the  poor  women  who 
work  for  her  because  they  are  generally  younger  and 
more  successful  with  men.  Ergo,  women  never  like 
to  work  for  other  women. 

Whether  career  women  have  more  neuroses  than 
nonworking  women  can  be  answered  only  by  the 
psychiatrists.  But  you  can  pretty  well  explode  the 
myth  by  one  test:    What  career  woman  do  you  know 


who  has  time  for  a  respectable  neurosis?  Moreover, 
the  unhappy  woman  in  a  career  would  probably  be 
equally  unhappy  at  home,  only  in  the  latter  case  her 
husband  and  children  would  bear  the  discomfort  she 
now  heaps  on  her  colleagues.  The  important  point  is 
that  a  woman  with  a  keen  intellect  plus  the  willingness 
to  work  at  a  job  outside  the  home  is  likely  to  find 
life  interesting,  and  an  interest  in  her  work  is  probably 
the  best  insurance  against  neuroses. 

Often  the  term  "neurotic  career  woman"  is  ap- 
plied to  a  particular  type  of  woman,  generally  one  who 
is  both  extremely  ambitious  and  somewhat  unsure  of 
her  ability  to  achieve.  The  combination  may  lead 
her  to  fall  back  upon  the  complaint  that  she  is  being 
discriminated  against  because  she  is  a  woman.  Dis- 
crimination against  women  in  the  job  market  is  of 
course  not  a  new  phenomenon,  nor  is  it  a  pleasant 
fact  of  life.  But  the  woman  who  really  wants  to  go 
for  the  big  job  needs  to  remind  herself  that  work,  not 
complaints,  may  be  more  effective.  She  has  to  be 
willing  to  play  the  game  like  a  pro,  and  nurse  her 
disappointments  in  private.  Moreover,  it  may  reduce 
her  frustrations  somewhat  to  remember  the  comment 
that  Irene  Taeuber,  the  noted  demographer,  made 
when  she  was  on  the  Duke  campus  a  year  or  so  ago. 
"When  a  job  I  would  have  liked  to  do  is  assigned  to 
a  man,  I  always  entertain  the  possibility — just  enter- 
tain it,  mind  you — that  he  was  better  equipped  to  do 
that  particular  job." 

It's  hard  to  be  objective  about  one's  own  capabili- 
ties. In  fact,  Dr.  Taeuber  is  one  of  the  women  whose 
ability  has  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  that  she  can 
afford  to  raise  the  question  without  any  qualms;  most 
of  us  are  still  in  the  process  of  proving  ourselves. 
But  it's  one  thing  to  warn  young  women  that  they  may 
not  "arrive"  on  schedule  in  a  demanding  profession, 
and  quite  another  to  let  them  leave  the  halls  of  learn- 
ing with  the  notion  that  the  rigorous  pursuit  of  a 
career  is  somehow  "unnatural."  And  we  would  make 
a  glorious  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  if 
we  could,  once  and  for  all,  dispell  the  idea  that  certain 
disciplines  and  certain  professions  are  not  open  to 
women.  It  seems  to  me  unnecessary  to  demonstrate 
further  the  capabilities  of  women  in  the  natural 
sciences,  in  law  and  medicine.  Yet  young  women 
enter  these  fields  with  great  misgivings,  as  though  they 
are  doomed  to  failure. 


VI.    On  Aspirations  and  Achievements 

We  have  been  confusing  ability   to   master  these 
disciplines,  which  the  coeds  certainly  have,  with  moti- 


vation to  do  so,  which,  alas,  the  girls  do  not  have. 
For  though  they  plan  to  work  after  graduation,  they 
have  no  plans  to  do  so  beyond  the  usual  couple  of 
years.  And  though  they  have  keen  interest  and  dem- 
onstrated abilities  in  say,  drama  or  music,  they  often 
have  no  long-run  plans  for  developing  their  talents 
either  for  fun  or  for  the  marketplace.  Yet  at  age 
thirty-five  the  woman  college  graduate  will  have 
worked  two  years,  had  three  children  two  years  apart, 
sent  the  youngest  one  off  to  school,  and  begun  to  look 
for  new  outlets  for  her  energies. 

A  vast  array  of  community  service  projects  stands 
ready  and  waiting.  The  woman  who  devotes  herself 
to  this  form  of  public  service  often  works  harder  than 
the  rest  of  us,  and  she  receives  little  praise  and  no 
money.  But  even  so,  if  these  activities  satisfy  her  and 
actually  utilize  her  talents,  there  can  be  no  complaint. 
The  fact  that  by  the  time  they  are  age  forty-five  half 
of  the  women  will  be  in  the  labor  force  indicates, 
however,  that  jobs  are  increasingly  the  outlet  for  mid- 
dle-aged women.  The  woman  who  takes  a  job  at 
thirty-five  will  have  thirty  years  to  work  before  re- 
tirement. 

This  makes  the  question  of  the  kind  of  job  very 
important.  No  longer  can  the  coed  dismiss  her  brief 
pre-baby  bout  in  the  labor  force  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient. She  is  compelled  to  give  some  attention  to 
the  work  that  is  to  occupy  her  for  thirty  years.  Her 
preparations  needs  to  be  aimed  at  the  development  of 
skills  and  interests  that  will  serve  her  well  in  this 
longer-run  context.  Given  the  much  longer  length  of 
her  working  life,  today's  coed  is  well  advised  to  lay 
the  ground  work  very  carefully. 

In  many  cases  it  isn't  necessary  for  her  to  stop 
school  with  an  a.b.  She  can  often  get  a  fellowship 
(that  will  pay  almost  as  much  as  typing  pays)  and 
continue  in  school,  with  or  without  a  husband.  Hav- 
ing an  m.a.  or  a  teacher's  certificate  or  some  expe- 
rience with  the  kind  of  work  she  likes  to  do  makes  it 
very  much  easier  to  pick  this  work  up  again. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  three  major  challenges 
before  us.  We  have  first,  to  disprove  the  cliches  that 
persist  in  discouraging  young  women  from  using  their 
intellects;  we  need  second,  to  focus  the  coed's  atten- 
tion on  her  long-run  marriage-family-work  pattern, 
rather  than  allowing  her  to  assume  that  love  conquers 
all;  and  finally,  for  the  sake  of  the  nation,  if  not  the 
women  themselves,  we  have  somehow  to  lift  the  level 
of  aspirations  of  our  brighter  women  students,  and 
thereby  help  to  meet  today's  vast  shortage  of  highly 
trained  personnel. 
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Reflected  in  the  glass  backboard 
of  the  Indoor  Stadium  the  bas- 
ketball team  runs  through  a 
practice  session  observed  only 
by  the  long  rows  of  empty  seats. 


Head  Coach    Vic  Bubas 

and  assistant  Bucky  Waters 

discuss   pregame    strategy. 


MIDWINTER 
MELODRAMA 


The  Indoor  Stadium,  which  once  seemed  so 
large,  has  become  a  small  place  indeed  on  any 
one  of  the  ten  times  during  the  season  that  a 
varsity  basketball  game  is  played.  Its  seats  are  filled 
with  people  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  ages.  And  no 
matter  who  they  are,  they  all  know  why  they  are 
there.  Just  like  the  old  Saturday  afternoon  serial  at  the 
movies,  they  have  come  to  cheer  their  heroes  and  hiss 
the  villains. 

There  are  the  traditional  cliff-hangers  that  keep 
them  sitting  on  the  edges  of  their  seats  shouting  lustily 
for  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil.  As  of  old,  peanuts, 
popcorn  and  Pepsis  sustain  them  through  their  ordeal. 
But  in  place  of  the  piano  player,  the  Straw  Hat  Band, 
in  their  blue  and  white  striped  blazers,  provides  the 
music.  The  dancing  cheerleaders  are  another  innova- 
tion, and  a  definite  contribution,  with  their  bright 
costumes  and  inexhaustible  supplies  of  energy. 

But  these  are  all  fringe  benefits  to  the  real  attrac- 
tion, the  game  itself.  Down  there  on  the  polished 
wood,  between  the  neat  black  boundary  lines  are  the 
men  who  make  the  game  what  it  is — ten  players  and 
two  referees.  All  eyes  focus  on  them  and  react  to 
their  movements. 

Photographs  by  Thad  Sparks  &  James  Wallace 
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"You  can  accomplish  anything  you  want  as  long  as  you  don't  care 
who  gets  the  credit  for  it,"  reads  the  dressing  room  sign,  and  this 
stress  on  teamwork  is  evident  in  the  spirited  practice  session  while, 
below,  Vic  Bubas  talks  with  athletic  business  manager  Red  Lewis. 


MIDWINTER  MELODRAMA  continued 


Bucky  Waters  reviews  strategy  with  chalk,  and  (below)  team  captain  Denny  Ferguson  chats  with  Ron  Herbster. 


In  recent  years  the  fans  have  been  amply  rewarded 
for  their  devotion.  In  what  is  surely  an  outstanding 
record,  the  Blue  Devils  have  lost  only  three  home 
games  in  over  three  years  of  some  of  the  most  com- 
petitive basketball  in  the  country.  Two  of  those  losses 
have  come  this  year,  but  they  are,  so  far,  the  only 
losses  this  year's  team  has  had.  In  the  past  two  years 
Duke  teams  have  not  only  won  their  conference  cham- 
pionship, but  have  finished  consecutively  third  and 
second  in  the  NCAA  finals.  This  leaves  them,  as 
some  say,  only  one  place  left  to  go — number  one! 

But  such  a  record  is  no  accident.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  Coach 
Vic  Bubas,  his  assistant  Bucky  Waters,  and  the  players 
themselves.  A  basketball  game,  with  its  two  twenty- 
minute  halves,  is  only  forty  minutes  long.  What  de- 
termines its  outcome  more  often  than  not  are  the  long 
hours  that  go  into  preparing  for  the  game.  Teamwork 
is  the  key  factor. 
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Coach  Bubas  gives  instruction  during  a  brief  time-out. 


The  popular  Straw  Hat  Band 
adds  life  and  color  to  the  festivi- 
ties with  Dixieland  music. 


Tall  center  Hack  Tison  stretches 

for  a  lay-up  against  Penn  State, 

as  Jack  Marin  (24)  and  Steve 

Vacendak  (33)  follow  the  play. 


DUKE  DATELINES 

A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


Influe?tce  for  Good 

President  Douglas  M.  Knight 
stressed  the  joint  responsibility  of 
higher  education  and  the  press  to 
influence  society  for  good  when  he 
addressed  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  at  their 
annual  dinner  here  last  month.  "Your 
influence,"  Dr.  Knight  said,  "like  that 
of  the  universities,  is  based  on  the 
concept  of  the  free,  inquiring,  re- 
sponsible mind." 

Both  the  press  and  the  universities 
have  an  obligation  to  show  society 
how  ideas  are  part  of  the  active  life 
of  our  world,  Dr.  Knight  said.  In 
the  past,  he  pointed  out,  there  were 
societies  where  a  man's  stature  was 
measured  by  his  muscles,  but  today 
toughness  of  intellect  is  more  im- 
portant to  a  society  of  free  men.  And, 
he  emphasized,  "we  have  a  common 
responsibility  to  show  that  we  live 
in  a  world  where  ideas  are  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  active  and  imme- 
diate life  of  our  time." 

In  addition,  both  the  professor  and 
the    journalist    have    to    stand    up    to 
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the  complexity  of  the  truth  about  the 
things  with  which  they  deal.  It  is 
often  tempting  to  simplify  the  truth, 
and  painful  to  admit  that  the  simpli- 
fied version  does  not  fit  reality.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  to  be  willing  to 
take  complex  truth  and  talk  about 
it.  Dr.  Knight  said,  because  the  jour- 
nalist is  just  as  much  a  teacher  as 
the  professor. 

In  discussing  the  region,  Dr.  Knight 
showed  a  perceptive  awareness  of 
the  history  of  the  South.  Though 
largely  deprived  of  the  economic  tri- 
umphs of  the  last  century,  the  South 
is  now  beginning  to  move  forward 
with  the  added  advantage  of  learning 
from  the  mistakes  of  others.  "Before 
us,"  he  said,  "is  the  prospect  of  edu- 
cational, medical  and  technical  ac- 
complishment without  some  of  the 
terrible  burdens  and  residues  of  heavy 
industrialization." 

He  did  not,  however,  minimize  the 
problems  of  the  present,  but  sug- 
gested that  "we  must  not  lose  heart 
and  courage  ourselves;  and  we  must 
not  allow  those  who  read  our  papers, 
who  study  at  our  universities,  who 
talk  with  us,  argue  with  us,  think 
with  us,  to  lose  some  sense  of  balance 
and  some  sense  of  hope  in  the  midst 
of  this  difficult,  complex,  overwhelm- 
ing time  for  our  world." 

Looking  Backward 

From  the  vantage  point  of  one 
hundred  years  in  the  future,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Cartwright,  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation, concludes  that  today  every 
state  is  ignorant  about  teacher  train- 
ing. 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  Teacher 
in  2065"  appearing  in  the  current  is- 
sue of  the  Teachers  College  Record, 
Dr.  Cartwright  looks  back  a  hundred 
years  to  1965,  and  comes  up  with 
some  interesting  conclusions. 


"That  even  the  experts  had  little 
certain  knowledge  about  teaching  is 
easily  documented  from  the  profes- 
sional literature  of  the  time,"  he  finds. 
But,  "despite  this  admitted  ignorance 
every  state  in  the  Union  prescribed 
many  detailed  requirements  for  teach- 
er education." 

Authorities  "emulated  primitive 
people  by  enforcing  their  decisions 
rigidly  and  by  not  encouraging  the 
trial  of  new  procedures  through  which 
individual  colleges  and  schools  might 
improve  their  own  programs  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers,"  Dr.  Cart- 
wright charges.  They  were  not  to 
blame,  he  adds,  because  hardly  any 
knowledge  was  based  on  research. 

"For  a  generation  after  1950, 
school  systems — even  entire  states 
and  regions — tried  to  teach  whole 
courses  by  television.  Ultimately,  this 
costly  experiment  failed,"  because,  he 
relates,  educational  leaders  eventually 
learned  the  value  of  individualized 
instruction  in  a  class  where  "all  of 
the  members  were  forced  by  a  tele- 
vision set  to  move  at  the  same  pace." 

During  this  period  the  situation 
was  so  bad  that  former  Harvard  presi- 
dent Dr.  James  B.  Conant  was  per- 
suaded to  make  a  nationwide  study 
of  the  education  of  teachers.  "Dr. 
Conant's  proposal  for  immediate 
change  was  to  relax  the  rules  so  as 
to  encourage  trial  and  improvement," 
Dr.  Cartwright  notes.  "He  pointed 
out  that  much  of  the  material  prog- 
ress of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 
had  resulted  from  trial  and  improve- 
ment carried  out  in  the  absence  of 
scientific  research." 

Women  s  Place 

Whether  or  not  women's  place  is 
in  the  home  has  been  the  subject  of 
lively  debate  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  traditionalists  want  women  to 
remain   at  home,   while  the   modern- 


ists  believe  women  have  valuable  con- 
tributions to  make  outside  the  home. 

Recent  reports  on  this  phase  of  the 
eternal  battle  of  the  sexes  indicate 
that  the  traditionalists  are  on  the 
run. 

Special  forces,  known  officially  as 
the  Governor's  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Dr.  Anne  Firor  Scott  seem 
to  have  gained  the  upper  hand  with 
the  publication  of  their  report,  The 
Many  Lives  of  North  Carolina 
Women. 

Dr.  Scott,  who  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Duke,  and  her 
group  have  been  studying  the  prob- 
lem for  over  a  year.  Their  report  is 
informative,  well-written,  and  loaded 
with  ammunition  that  will  surely  put 
the  traditionalists  to  rout. 

For  instance,  one  psychologist's 
study  shows  that  children  of  part 
time  working  mothers  have  better 
mental  health  than  those  whose  moth- 
ers work  full  time  or  not  at  all.  So 
mothers  working  part  time  should 
not  feel  guilty  about  their  children 
if  the  quality  of  care  is  otherwise 
good. 

Commenting  on  this  in  an  interview, 
Dr.  Scott  said,  "I'm  convinced  that 
it  is  not  good  for  children  to  have 
their  mothers  around  all  the  time. 
Children  need  to  develop  indepen- 
dence but  they  need  support  too.  The 
happiest  situation  is  when  children 
find  their  mothers  available  if  needed, 
but  are  pleasantly  occupied  when  she 
is  not  there." 

The  commission  studied  many  types 
of  women  including  homemakers,  vol- 
unteer workers,  and  women  in  search 
of  more  training  or  education.  They 
also  documented  the  problem,  which 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  North 
Carolina,  of  women  getting  unequal 
pay  for  equal  work.  This  is  a  grave 
problem  for  women  who  are  the 
heads  of  families  and  number  about 
120,000  in  the  state.  Many  of  these 
women  are  in  need  of  further  train- 
ing to  improve  their  skills,  and  they 
also  need  centers  where  their  chil- 
dren may  be  cared  for. 

The  report  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  society  and  especially  to  the 
women  of  the  state.    It  clarifies  many 


things    and    pinpoints    specific    prob- 
lems. 

Life  of  the  Aged 

"What  will  life  be  like  for  me  when 
I'm  old,"  is  a  question  people  fre- 
quently ask  Dr.  George  Maddox.  Dr. 
Maddox  is  associate  professor  of  med- 
ical sociology  in  the  psychiatry  de- 
partment. 

"My  answer  to  them  is  that  I  must 
first  know  what  life  has  been  like 
for  them  until  now,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  underestimate  the  capacity  of 
people  to  change,  but  it's  not  easy 
to  undo  the  experiences  of  a  life- 
time." 

Dr.  Maddox  believes  that  a  per- 
son's "style  of  life"  isn't  going  to 
change  just  because  he  is  getting  old, 
and  that  by  looking  backward  toward 
middle  age  an  older  person  can  often 
forecast  how  active  or  inactive  his 
future  will  be. 

In  an  interview  before  speaking  to 
the  University's  Council  on  Geron- 
tology, Dr.  Maddox  exploded  some 
concepts  associated  with  the  popular 
"disengagement  theory"  which  out- 
lines a  formal  withdrawal  pattern  as 
observed   in  older  persons. 

He  said  that  people  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  behave  any  more  as  a  group 
when  they  are  elderly  than  when 
they  were  middle  aged.  Those  who 
appear  withdrawn  from  society  at 
age  70  probably  were  relatively  dis- 
engaged at  age  50. 

"The  disengagement  theory  as- 
sumes that  we  were  all  cut  from  the 
same  piece  of  cloth,"  Dr.  Maddox 
said.  "But  this  is  not  true.  As  indi- 
viduals, we  are  all  cut  from  different 
fabrics  and  have  very  different  op- 
portunities." 

Convinced  that  older  persons  do 
not  withdraw  from  social  life  accord- 
ing to  a  single  pattern,  he  said  the 
disengagement  theory  is  not  useful 
when  applied  to  all  old  people  and 
that  old  persons  who  are  best  ad- 
justed are  usuallv  those  who  were 
well  adjusted  to  society  in  their 
middle  years. 

"There  is  no  single  theory  of  suc- 
cessful aging,"  Dr.  Maddox  stated, 
"but    the    disengagement   theory    rep- 


resents a   starting  point.    And   it  has 
stimulated  research." 


Faculty  News 


•  Reynolds  Price,  assistant  professor 
of  English,  has  agreed  to  write  the 
screen  version  of  his  award-winning 
first  novel,  A   Long  and  Happy  Life. 

The  setting  of  the  novel  is  in  North 
Carolina,  and  it  won  the  1962  Wil- 
liam Faulkner  Foundation  Award. 

"My  generation  grew  up  on  mov- 
ies," says  Price,  who  has  no  apolo- 
gies for  taking  the  assignment.  "While 
the  previous  generation  of  writers 
looked  upon  films  with  contempt,  I 
think  that  my  contemporaries  in- 
stinctively think  in  cinematic  terms. 
We  are  drawn  to  this  field  not  only 
because  of  its  familiarity  but  also 
because  the  most  interesting  works  of 
art  of  our  generation  have  been  in 
the  realm  of  motion  pictures." 

In  agreeing  to  write  for  the  movies, 
Reynolds  Price  joins  such  writers  as 
Philip  Roth,  Gore  Vidal,  Frank  Gil- 
roy  and  lames  Baldwin.  Moreover, 
he  believes  the  number  of  established 
authors  who  write  for  films  will  in- 
crease in  the  future. 

Younger  writers  who  now  do  movie 
scripts  have  a  more  positive  attitude 
toward  their  craft  than  did  such  au- 
thors as  Ernest  Hemingway,  Thorn- 
ton Wilder  and  William  Faulkner, 
Price  contends. 

In  addition  to  his  first  novel,  Mr. 
Price  has  also  written  a  book  of  short 
stories,  The  Names  and  Faces  of  He- 
roes, and  his  second  novel,  Clear  Day, 
is  scheduled  to  be  published  soon. 

•  Dr.  John  D.  Sullivan,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  wood  science  in  the  School 
of  Forestry,  will  spend  the  1965-66 
academic  year  doing  research  at  the 
U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in 
Madison.  Wisconsin. 

While  there  he  will  conduct  studies 
in  micromeasurements  of  wood  struc- 
ture and  strength  on  a  cellular  basis. 
The  results  of  his  findings  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  summer  of  1966. 

Author  of  a  number  of  technical 
articles  in  the  field  of  wood  adhesives 
and  wood  chemistry,  Dr.  Sullivan  will 
return    to    Duke    following    his    sab- 
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batical  leave  to  teach  timber  physics 
and  chemistry  of  wood. 

•  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Vernberg,  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  staff  at  the 
Duke  Marine  Laboratory  at  Beaufort, 
have  been  awarded  Fulbright  grants 
for  a  year's  continuation  of  their  stud- 
ies on  the  fiddler  crab.  They  will  be 
working  at  the  University  of  Sao 
Paulo  in  Brazil. 

While  there,  Dr.  Vernberg  and  his 
wife,  also  a  Ph.D.  and  research  spe- 
cialist in  Marine  Parasitology,  will 
gather  scientific  data  on  the  fiddler 
of  southern  temperate  waters  for  com- 
parison with  information  they  have 
been  putting  together  since  1958 
about  his  northern  cousin. 

The  Vernbergs  will  work  closely 
with  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo's 
Oceanographic  Institute  and  depart- 
ment of  physiology.  Their  studies 
are  aimed  at  describing  different  evo- 
lutionary patterns  in  the  marine  ani- 
mal group  of  the  genus  Uca,  which 
originated  in  the  tropics  and  then 
spread  into  both  northern  and  south- 
ern temperate  zones. 

•  Dr.  Robert  H.  Woody,  professor 
of  history,  has  been  elected  to  the 
executive  council  of  the  Southern 
Historical  Association.  His  election 
came  at  the  association's  30th  annual 
meeting  recently  in  Little  Rock.  Ar- 
kansas. 


New  Duke  Books 

Baker,  Frank,  associate  professor 
of  English  church  history  and  Wil- 
liams, George  W.,  associate  profes- 
sor of  English:  John  Wesley's  First 
Hymn  Book,  a  facsimile  edition  pub- 
lished in  co-operation  with  the  Dal- 
cho  Historical  Society  of  Charleston 
and  the  Wesley  Historical  Society  of 
London. 

Day,  Eugene  D.,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  immunology:  The  Immuno- 
chemistry  of  Cancer,  Bannerstone  Di- 
vision of  the  American  Lectures  in 
Living  Chemistry  series,  I.  Newton 
Kugelmass,  editor.  (Charles  C.  Thom- 
as.) 


Dietze,  Gottfried,  editor:  Essays 
on  the  American  Constitution.  A  vol- 
ume of  essays  honoring  Professor 
Alpheus  Thomas  Mason  (faculty 
'23-J25)  of  Princeton  contributed  by 
colleagues  and  former  students. 
Among  the  contributors  are  Profes- 
sor Julian  P.  Boyd,  '25,  a.m.  '26, 
litt.d.  '51  of  Princeton,  and  Drs. 
Woodford  Howard  and  Richard 
Leach  of  the  Duke  faculty.  (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.) 

Hallowell,  John  H.,  a.m.  '27, 
professor  of  political  science,  director 
of  Lilly  Endowment  Research  Pro- 
gram in  Christianity  and  Politics,  edi- 
tor: Development  for  What?  (Duke 
University  Press,  $6.00). 

Hamilton,  William  B.,  professor 
of  history,  editor:  The  Transfer  of 
Institutions,  Duke  Commonwealth- 
Studies  Center  Series,  No.  23  (Duke 
University  Press,  $8.00). 

Havighurst,  Clark  C,  associate 
professor  of  law:  Deferred  Compen- 
sation for  Key  Employees:  A  Plan- 
ning Guide  for  Small  Businessmen 
and  Lawyers  (Callaghan  and  Com- 
pany). 

King,  Homer  W.:  Pultizer's  Prize 
Editor  (Duke  University  Press, 
$6.50). 

Lacy,  Creighton,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  world  Christianity:  The 
Conscience  of  India:  Moral  Tradi- 
tion in  the  Modern  World  (Holt, 
Rinehart,  and  Winston). 

MacColl,  Sylvia  Hazelton,  ph.d. 
'37:  Structure  and  Development  of 
Phenomenal  Reality:  A  Psychological 
Analysis  (Exposition  Press  Inc., 
$5.00). 

Snow,  Sinclair,  The  Pan-American 
Federation  of  Labor  (Duke  Univer- 
sity Press,  $5.50). 

Van  Fossen,  Richard,  '49,  a.m. 
'51,  editor:  Christopher  Marlowe's 
The  Jew  of  Malta  (University  of  Ne- 
braska Press,   $6.00).  ■> 

Zitner,    Sheldon    P.,    ph.d.    '55, 


Kissane,  James  D.  and  Liberman, 
Myron  M.:  A  Preface  to  Literary 
Analysis  (Scott,  Foresman,  and  Com- 
pany). 

NASA  Grant 

The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  has  awarded 
the  University  "$177,000  to  support 
ten  more  graduate  students  in  space- 
oriented  sciences  and  technology. 

Twenty  pre-doctoral  candidates  are 
already  in  the  NASA-sponsored  pro- 
gram which  began  at  Duke  in  the 
fall  of  1963.  The  program  continues 
during  the  current  academic  year 
under  a  similar  grant  made  last  spring. 

The  10  students  entering  the  pro- 
gram next  September  will  study  in 
such  fields  as  biochemistry,  botany, 
chemistry,  economics,  mathematics, 
physics,  political  science,  psychology, 
zoology  and  engineering. 

Duke  is  one  of  10  institutions  orig- 
inally selected  by  NASA  to  par- ' 
ticipate  in  the  program,  which  aims 
to  increase  the  supply  of  highly- 
trained  specialists  for  the  nation's 
space  effort. 

Blue  Devil  Sports 

The  last  home  game  of  the  current 
basketball  season  was  against  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  on  February  11. 
It  was  a  memorable  night  in  many 
ways  as  the  Duke  team  rewrote  the 
record  book. 

The  final  score  was  136  points  for 
Duke  to  72  for  Virginia,  and  the 
Blue  Devils  set  team  and  ACC  rec- 
ords for  the  most  points  and  most 
field  goals  scored  in  a  single  game. 
The  136  point  total  broke  the  old 
team  record  of  121  scored  against 
Navy  a  year  ago  and  equalled  this 
year  against  Penn  State.  The  55  field 
goals  scored  exceeded  by  one  the 
total  scored  against  the  Nittany  Lions. 

The  new  ACC  record  of  136  points 
was  10  points  better  than  the  previous 
record  scored  by  N.  C.  State  against 
William  &  Mary  in  1955. 

In  addition,  all  14  Duke  players 
saw  action  and  each  of  them  scored. 
Ten  of  them  shot  better  than  50  per- 
cent   from    the    floor,    and    seven    of 
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them    were     100    percent    from    the 
foul  line. 

As  the  final  home  game  for  the 
seniors  on  the  team,  it  was  especially 
satisfying.  Also,  it  closely  followed 
a  tough  78-67  overtime  win  against 
N.  C.  State. 

'  Since  the  Virginia  game,  the  Blue 
Devils  hsye  continued  to  win,  and 
are  established  as  the  top-seeded  team 
in  the  ACC  tournament  in  Raleigh 
the  first  weekend  in  March.  The 
tournament  winner  becomes  the  ACC 
champion  and  will  go  to  the  Eastern 
regionafs  in  Maryland  the  following 
weekend. 

On  the  third  weekend  in  March, 
four  of  the  country's  best  collegiate 
basketball  teams  will  meet  in  Cor- 
vallis,  Oregon.  The  winner  of  this 
meeting  will  be  the  NCAA  champion 
for   1965. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  it 
looked  like  a  long  way  to  Oregon, 
but  as  the  season  draws  to  a  close 
it  seems  a  good  deal  nearer.  The 
distance  now  is  three  games  in  Ra- 
leigh and  two  in  Maryland.  It  just 
might  be  that  the  Blue  Devils  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  avenge  their 
early  season  defeat  to  Michigan  and 
last  year's  NCAA  championship  loss 
to  UCLA. 

Baseball  coach  Ace  Parker  has 
started  his  pitchers  throwing  in  the 
Indoor  Stadium  against  a  background 
of  bouncing  basketballs.  Jay  Hop- 
kins, Charlie  Young,  Carter  Hill  and 
Dean  Helms  were  among  the  right- 
handers and  Parker  expects  a  few 
more  prospects,  including  a  southpaw, 
to  report  soon. 

"I  won't  be  able  to  tell  anything 
until  they  get  outside,"  Coach  Parker 
said.  "They  need  that  atmospheric 
conditioning  to  really  get  into  shape." 

The  outfielders  and  infielders  are 
scheduled  to  report  March  1.  The 
home  opener  is  scheduled  for  March 
24,   against  Dartmouth. 

Duke  swimmer  Jim  Burwell  from 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  is  one  of  the  best 
to  ever  swim  for  the  Blue  Devils  ac- 
cording to  coach  Jack  Persons.  A 
top-flight  sprinter,  Burwell's  specialty 
is  the  100  yard  freestyle.  His  best 
time  for  that  event  :50.6.  He  is 
also  a  relay  team  anchorman. 


In  winter  track,  Duke  tied  for  sec- 
ond in  the  "Big  Six"  indoor  meet 
recently  at  Chapel  Hill. 

The  Blue  Devils  most  impressive 
event  was  the  shot-put,  winning  three 
out  of  four  places.  Rod  Stewart  took 
first  place  with  a  put  of  54'8".  Rodger 
Parker  was  second  and  Crowell  was 
fourth. 

Nick  Homer  placed  second  in  the 
pole  vault  and  George  Flowers  third 
in  the  mile.  Art  Jacobsen  took  sec- 
ond in  the  1000  yard  run,  and  the 
Duke  mile-*  relay  team  came  in  second. 


ACC   STATISTICS 

Basketball  Statistics  Through 
Games  of  Saturday,  Feb.  13,  1965 

Individual  Scoring 
player,    school 
Cunningham,    UNC 
Leonard,   W.    Forest 
Lewis,   UNC 
Verga,    Duke 
McMillen,    Md. 
Marin,    Duke 
Lakins,  N.   C.  State 
Watts,   Wake    Forest 
Ward,    Maryland 
Fox,   So.   Carolina 
Mahaffey,  Clemson 
Suth'land,  Clemson 
Connelly,    Virginia 
Caldwell,    Virginia 
Vacendak,  Duke 
Anderson,   State 
Mattocks,  State 
Coker,  N.  C.  State 
Tison,    Duke 
Boshart,  W.   Forest 
Harrington,    Md. 
Salvadori,  S.  Car. 
Helms,  Clemson 


ATLANTIC  COAST  CONFERENCE 


FG 

FT 

AVG. 

179 

98 

25.3 

187 

115 

23.3 

143 

99 

21.4 

167 

41 

20.8 

154 

79 

20.1 

147 

64 

19.9 

124 

58 

19.1 

138 

123 

19.0 

141 

80 

19.0 

HI 

70 

18.3 

113 

75 

17.7 

112 

50 

17.1 

135 

51 

16.9 

120 

74 

16.5 

107 

49 

14.6 

115 

58 

13.7 

98 

53 

13.6 

93 

26 

13.3 

102 

30 

13.0 

98 

63 

12.3 

84 

41 

11.0 

73 

27 

10.8 

79 

20 

10.5 

Co 

nfer 

encf 

All 

Games 

W 

L 

Pet. 

W 

L 

Pet. 

Duke 

11 

1 

.916 

17 

2 

.894 

N.  C.  State 

7 

4 

.636 

14 

4 

.777 

Maryland 

7 

4 

.636 

13 

7 

.650 

W.   Forest 

6 

4 

.600 

11 

8 

.550 

N.    Carolina 

5 

7 

.416 

9 

13 

.428 

Clemson 

4 

6 

.400 

8 

10 

.444 

S.  Carolina 

2 

8 

.200 

6 

11 

.352 

Virginia 

1 

9 

.100 

5 

14 

.263 

DUKE  TRAINER  DIES 
SUDDENLY 

Robert  L.  Chambers,  head  train- 
er, track  coach  and  assistant  profes- 
sor of  physical  education,  died  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  of  a  heart 
attack  on  February  11.  He  was  58 
years  old. 

Familiarly  known  as  "Doc,"  Bob 
Chambers  had  not  been  suffering  from 
any  illness,  and  had  been  at  work 
the  day  before,  coaching  outdoor 
track  practice  in  addition  to  his  reg- 
ular duties. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  where  he  had  played  football, 
wrestled,  and  been  on  two  champion- 
ship track  teams,  Bob  Chambers 
joined  the  Duke  staff  in  1933.  He  be- 
came the  University's  first  full  time 
trainer  when  he  took  over  those  du- 
ties from  Dr.  Lenox  Baker.  During 
his  32  years  on  the  staff,  he  never 
missed  a  football  game.  Altogether 
he  had  attended  313  consecutive 
games. 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  nation's 
outstanding  trainers,  he  was  also 
among  the  top  track  coaches  in  the 
country.  He  became  head  track  coach 
in  1939,  and  developed  such  out- 
standing trackmen  as  Dave  Sime,  Joel 
Shankle  and  Cary  Weisiger. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  career  at 
Duke,  he  held  top  posts  in  both  the 
national  association  of  trainers  and 
of  track  coaches.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  three  daughters,  and  two 
grandchildren. 
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The  Alumni  Gazette 


A  compendium  of  news 

by,  of  and  for 

Duke  Alumni  everywhere 


The  Alumni  Commencement  Committee  met  recently  on  campus  to  discuss  plans  for  this  year's  Alumni  Reunion  Weekend 
on  June  4-7.  Composed  of  the  National  Council's  Committee  on  Special  Events  and  various  reunion  chairmen,  the  group 
included,  from  left  to  right  (seated):  Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Simmons  (Fannie  Vann  '15),  George  H.  Parker,  Jr.  '32,  Mrs. 
E.  S.  Swindell  (Annie  Hamlin  '15),  and  (standing)  James  W.  Hawkins  '49,  George  A.  McAfee  '46,  J.  Garland  Wolfe 
'46,  Mrs.  Carl  E.  Pfau  (Ella  Waters  '37),  Ralph  P.  Edwards  '48  and  Horace  W.  Fowler  '30. 


REUNION  SET  JUNE  4-7 

The  dates  of  June  4,  5,  6  and  7, 
1965  were  set  recently  by  the  Alum- 
ni Commencement  Committee  for  the 
Annual  Alumni  Reunion  Weekend. 

Meeting  on  campus  recently,  the 
committee,  which  is  composed  of  the 
various  reunion  chairmen  and  the 
National  Council's  Special  Events 
Committee,  laid  plans  for  a  full  pro- 
gram of  activities. 

The  long-weekend  program  will  in- 
clude a  wide  variety  of  activities  and 
feature  events  for  all  returning  alum- 
ni as  well  as  those  of  the  reunion 
classes. 

Leading  the  list  of  popular  return- 
ing events  to  this  year's  program  will 
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be  Series  VII  of  the  Alumni  Lectures. 
In  past  years  these  lectures  by  out- 
standing Duke  professors  have  proven 
to  be  rich  and  rewarding  experiences 
for  all  alumni. 

Another  major  highlight  on  the  re- 
union schedule  is  the  General  Alum- 
ni Dinner.  This  event  provides  alum- 
ni the  opportunity  to  get  together  in 
the  Great  Hall  of  the  West  Campus 
Union,  to  elect  new  officers,  and  to 
hear  a  major  address  on  the  Uni- 
versity. 

In  addition,  the  17th  Annual  Alum- 
ni Golf  Tournament  will  be  played 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  on  the  Uni- 
versity's beautiful  and  challenging  18- 
hole  championship  golf  course. 


This  year's  reunion  classes  will  be: 
Half  Century  Club,  1915,  1916-17, 
1929-32,    1940,    1944-46,    and    1955. 


CLASS 
NOTES 


'15 


next   reunion:     1965 


S.  Glenn  Hawfield  of  Monroe, 
N.  C,  past  president  of  the  N.  C. 
Education  Association,  has  been  named 
to  the  State  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame 
for   a  period   ending  in    1969.    He   will 


soon  start  his  fourth  term  in  the  State 
Legislature. 


'19 


next  reunion:     1969 


Albert  O.  Roberts,  a  design  engi- 
neer with  Ford  Motor  Company  for 
40  years,  has  returned  to  his  native 
North  Carolina  to  retire.  Even  in  his 
retirement  he  still  designs  and  builds. 
His  home  is  near  Durham. 


'21 


NEXT    reunion: 


1967 


Beulah  Walton  of  Morrisville,  N.  C, 
who  has  a  ph.d.  from  Cornell,  has 
published  a  book  of  poems  entitled 
Thoughts,  Trivial  and  Solid.  Though 
chiefly  lyric,  some  are  narrative. 


'22 


next  reunion: 


1967 


P.  D.  Midgett,  Jr.,  of  Engelhard, 
N.  C,  was  one  of  four  North  Caro- 
linians to  receive  Cannon  Awards  for 
"outstanding  work  in  history"  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Antiq- 
uities. His  award  was  "for  his  leader- 
ship as  president  of  the  Coastal  History- 
land  Trail  and  the  emphasis  given  his- 
toric sites  in  Eastern  North  Carolina 
as  tourist  attractions." 


'23 


next   reunion:     1967 


married 
T.   Wade   Bruton    (l.   '27)    to   Eliza- 
beth N.  Flournoy  on  Dec.  8.  Residence: 
Raleigh,  N.   C. 


'24 


next   reunion:     1967 


R.  A.  Crabtree  has  retired  from 
teaching  and  is  making  his  home  in 
La  Jolla,  Calif. 


'29 


next   reunion:     1965 


Cansau  D.  Brown  (b.d.  32)  retired 
from  the  Western  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference of  The  Methodist  Church  in 
June  and  is  making  his  home  in  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Catherine  H.  Crews. 


'32 


next  reunion:     1965 


Dr.   W.   Brewster  Snow,   President 
600    Belvidere    Avenue 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Jay    M.    Arena    m.d.,    professor    of 
pediatrics    at   Duke    Medical    Center,    is 
chairman  of  District  Four  of  the  Amer- 


ican Academy  of  Pediatricians. 


'33 


next  reunion:     1969 


N.  A.  Gregory,  an  official  of  the 
Erwin  Mills.  Durham,  is  chairman  of 
the  audit  committee  of  the  N.  C.  Tex- 
tile   Manufacturers   Association. 

William  B.  McGuire  ll.b.,  president 
of  Duke  Power  Company.  Charlotte, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  three-year  term 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Charlotte  Branch  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond. 

J.  A.  (Scotty)  McLean  of  Durham 
was  named  "Kiwanian  of  the  Year"  for 
1964  at  the  annual  banquet.  President- 
elect for  1966,  he  is  vice  president  of 
Central  Carolina  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. Mrs.  McLean  is  the  former 
Grace   Plyler   '40. 


'35 


next  reunion: 


1969 


Dan  K.  Edwards,  solicitor  for  the 
Tenth  Judicial  District  and  counsel  for 
the  Durham  Redevelopment  Commis- 
sion, has  been  promoted  to  Brigadier 
General  in  the  North  Carolina  National 
Guard. 

Marie  H.  Lawton,  formerly  of 
Wynnewood,  Pa.,  is  attending  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Missions,  Columbia 
Bible  College,  Columbia,  S.  C,  pre- 
paratory for  mission  work. 


'36 


next   reunion: 


1966 


Harry  Goldstein  ll.b.  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  has  been  named  public  safety 
commissioner.  Previously  he  was  first 
assistant  city  solicitor,  having  served 
in  that  capacity  since  March,  1961.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Goldstein  have  two  daughters. 

Leon  L.  Rice,  Jr.,  ll.b.,  attorney 
of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C  is  chairman 
of  a  board  of  visitors  for  the  Wake 
Forest  College  School  of  Law. 


'37 


next  reunion:     1968 


Richard  L.  Beazley  c.e.  has  been 
named  an  assistant  vice  president  of 
Fireman's  Fund  American  Insurance 
Companies  at  the  Central  Region  Of- 
fice, Chicago.  He  has  been  in  the  in- 
surance business  since   1946. 


'38 


next  reunion:     1968 


Clifton  L.  Hair,  Jr.,  a.m.  is  vice 
president  and  trust  officer  in  Park  Na- 
tional Bank,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  having 
assumed    this    position    last    November. 


'39 


next  reunion:     1968 


Charles  H.  Gibbs  ll.b.,  a  lawyer  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  College  of 
Charleston. 


'40 


silver  anniversary:   1965 


Nevin  Stetler,  President 
Wyndham   Hills 
York,  Pa. 
John    H.    (Jack)    Thomas    is    senior 
industrial  engineer  for  International  Re- 
sistance    Company,     Philadelphia.      He, 
his   wife,   and  two   sons  live   in   Willow 
Grove,  Pa. 


'41 


next   reunion:     1966 


Donald  F.  Anderson  of  Houston, 
Texas,  is  owner  of  Anderson  Employ- 
ment Agency.  He  is  married  and  has 
four   daughters. 

Donald  M.  Schlerf,  Margaret 
Quinn  Schlerf  '42.  and  their  daughter, 
Betsy,  are  living  in  Naples,  Fla.,  where 
he  is  proprietor  of  The  Skipper's  Ma- 
rina and  she  is  a  reporter  and  society 
editor  for  the  local  paper. 


'42 


next   reunion:     1967 


Robert  R.  Everett  e.e.  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  MITRE,  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion working  exclusively  for  the  gov- 
ernment. An  article  in  the  Boston 
Globe  last  fall  described  him  as  "a 
non-businessman  who  is  a  key  officer 
in  a  non-business."  Incidentally,  the 
non-business  listed  assets  of  more  than 
$8  million  in  its  last  annual  report. 

Morris  E.  Greiner,  Jr.,  is  station 
manager    for    WMCT,    Memphis,   Tenn. 


'43 


next  reunion:     1968 


Paul  G.  Autry  has  moved  to  Rock- 
ingham, N.  C,  where  he  is  working 
with  the  employment  office. 

Robert  A.  Gross,  president  of  Gross 
Veneer  Sales  of  High  Point,  N.  C,  is 
serving  an  unexpired  term  on  the  all- 
Republican  High  Point  City  Council. 


'44 


next   reunion: 


1965 


Dr.  Henry  H.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  President 
635  Manning  Drive 
Charlotte   9,  N.   C. 
James  M.  Robertson  is  president  of 
the  American  Bank  of  Carlsbad,  Carls- 
bad. N.  M. 
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'45 


NEXT    REUNION: 


1965 


H.  Kenneth  Smith,  President 
1045   Englewood  Drive 
Winston-Salem,   N.   C. 

B.  C.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh  has 
been  promoted  to  vice  president  and 
trust    officer    of   N.    C.    National    Bank. 

Since  last  April  John  W.  Carey  has 
been  Information  Officer  for  the  Build- 
ing Research  Advisory  Board,  a  unit 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Washington.  His  wife,  Helen  Wade 
Carey,  is  a  real  estate  broker,  having 
43  house  and  apartment  units  to  super- 
vise. They  have  three  children  and 
live  in  Alexandria,  Va. 


'46 


next   reunion:     1965 


Virginia  Suiter  Gavin   (Mrs.   W.   E.), 
President 
626  Redding  Road 
Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Samuel  F.  McMurray  c.e.  has  re- 
tired after  completion  of  20  years  active 
duty  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Director  of  the 
Mines  and  Explosives  Division,  Bureau 
of  Naval  Weapons,  Washington,  D.  C, 
prior  to  his  retirement,  Commander 
McMurray  is  now  emp'oyed  as  a  re- 
search specialist  by  North  American 
Aviation,  Inc.  (Space  and  Information 
Systems  Division)  in  Washington.  He, 
Mrs.  McMurray  and  their  three  daugh- 
ters live  in  District  Heights,  Md. 

Comdr.  Robert  Plunkett  is  work- 
ing for  Marine  Advisors,  Inc.,  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  having  retired  from  the  U.  S. 
Navy  after  20  years  of  active  duty. 

Evelyn  F.  Vandiver,  who  served  last 
year  as  consultant  in  modern,  foreign 
languages  with  the  North  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  is  this 
year  foreign  language  director  of  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  schools.  The 
first  person  to  hold  this  position,  she  is 
supervising  the  work  of  about  50  for- 
eign language  teachers  in  the  system's 
junior  and  senior  high  schools. 


'47 


next  reunion:     1968 


Robert  J.  Morris  is  executive  vice 
president  of  British-American  Insurance 
Company,  Ltd.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Elwood  M.  Rich  (l.)  is  judge  of  the 
Riverside  Judicial  District  Court,  River- 
side, Calif.,  having  held  this  position 
for  the  past  12  years  and  been  re-elected 
to  another  six  year  term.  He,  John  G. 
Gabbert  l.  '34  and  John  Neblett  l. 
'35  are  three  of  13  judges  who  preside 
in    the    courts    of    that    county.     Judge 


Rich  is  married  and  has  four  sons. 
born 

Fourth  child  and  third  daughter  to 
William  J.  Lowry  (ll.b.  '49)  and 
Marian  Pecot  Lowry  '48,  Findlay, 
Ohio,    on    Sept.    9.     Named    Katharine. 

A  daughter  to  Warren  H.  Pope  and 
Mrs.  Pope,  Ballwin,  Mo.,  on  Dec.  16. 
Named  Lynda  Carol. 


(Mrs.  Holton)   and  Mr.  Harris,  West- 
port,  Conn.,  on  July  31.    Named  Walter. 


'48 


next  reunion:     1968 


George  A.  Allsopp,  who  taught  in 
Germany  for  several  years  with  the 
U.  S.  Army,  is  in  Barnegat  Bay,  N.  J., 
and  is  Administrative-Principal  of  the 
Lakehurst  Elementary  School.  He  and 
Mrs.  Allsopp  have  a  daughter  who  was 
born   in    Heidelberg. 

Helen  Gordon,  creative  director  of 
Liller  Neal  Battle  &  Lindsey,  Inc.,  has 
been  elected  a  vice  president  of  the 
Atlanta  advertising  and  public  relations 
agency.  She  joined  the  firm  in  1950  as 
a  radio-TV  copywriter  on  all  accounts, 
and  in  subsequent  advancements  was 
made  junior  account  executive,  copy- 
writer in  the  agency's  New  York  of- 
fice, then  full-time  manager  of  that 
office.  After  five  years  in  New  York 
she  was  transferred  back  to  Atlanta  in 
her  present   position. 

Ward  S.  and  Ursula  Aiken  Mason 
are  back  in  their  home  in  Bethesda, 
Md.,  after  two  years  in  El  Salvador, 
C.A.,  where  Dr.  Mason  was  with  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
as  advisor  in  Educational  Planning  and 
Research.  He  is  now  serving  as  Co- 
ordinator of  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center  Program  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  They  have  four 
children. 
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NEXT  reunion: 


1968 


Leon  Gibbs  e.e.  and  his  family  have 
moved  to  Statesville,  N.  C.  He  is  as- 
sistant plant  manager  of  Hunt  Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Carolyn  Ferguson  Saunders  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  is  studying  psychology 
at  Southern  Methodist  University  on 
an  award  made  by  the  AAUW  Educa- 
tional Foundation  College  Faculty  Pro- 
gram. She  and  her  husband,  K.  Stan- 
ley Saunders  '46,  a  salesman,  have 
three  children. 

born 

A  daughter  to  Elizabeth  Murray 
Folger  and  Fred  Folger,  Jr.  (ll.b. 
'52),  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C,  on  Nov.  7. 
Named  Barbara  Elizabeth. 

A    son    to    Jeanne    Deming    Harris 
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next  reunion:     1966 


James  E.  Gibson,  Jr.,  has  been  elected 
vice  president,  marketing  and  research, 
of  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  Company  with 
responsibility  for  sales,  advertising  and 
product  development. 

David  T.  Hollingsworth  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  N.  C.  Employment  Security 
Commission,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Woodrow  H.  Pereira  of  Clifton, 
N.  J.,  is  director  of  sales  for  Maryland 
Plastics,  Inc.  He  is  married  and  has 
a  15-year  old  son. 

Albert  L.  Stone  e.e.  spent  two 
years  on  the  Bomarc  missile  project  in 
Canada  and  has  recently  joined  the 
moon  shot  effort  for  The  Boeing  Com- 
pany in  New  Orleans. 

John  B.  Turbidy,  director-adminis- 
tration of  ITT  Europe,  has  been  elected 
vice  president-ITT  Europe,  Inc.,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  from  Interna- 
tional Telephone  and  Telegraph  Cor- 
poration. He  resides  with  his  wife  and 
son  in  Brussels,  Belgium. 
born 

First  child  and  son  to  John  D.  Shaw, 
Jr.  (ll.b.  '53)  and  Mrs.  Shaw,  Andover, 
Mass.,  Oct.  26.  Named  John  Daniel,  III. 
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next   reunion:     1966 


George  F.  Crable  ph.d.  is  a  physi- 
cist for  Dow  Chemical  Company,  Mid- 
land, Mich. 

Robert  H.  Denton,  Jr.,  e.e.  is 
Manager,  Market  Research  and  Plan- 
ning, at  Motorola's  Military  Electronics 
Center  in  Chicago. 

Ronald   D.   Emma   a.m.    (ph.d.   '60) 
has  been  promoted  to  an  associate  pro- 
fessor on  the  faculty  of  Southern  Con- 
necticut State  College,  New  Haven. 
married 

Alice  G.  Church  to  Conrad  Hock 
on  Dec.  31.  Residence:  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


'52 


next  reunion:     1966 


Samuel  R.  Shumaker,  III  is  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  English  at  North 
Carolina  College,  Durham. 

Joseph  R.  Tamjllo  is  teacher  and 
coach  at  White  Bear  High  School,  White 
Bear  Lake,  Minn. 

Howard  L.  Zauder  ph.d.  is  associate 
professor  of  anesthesiology  at  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  Yeshiva 
University,  New  York  City. 
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Floyd  M.  Patterson,  b.d.  '38,  has  been 
named  Armed  Forces  Chaplain  of  the 
Year  of  1965  by  Reserve  Officers  Assn. 


John  H.  Wiles,  '44,  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  vice  president, 
administration    of    Baxter    Laboratories. 


C.  Guy  Rivers,  b.s.  '46,  has  been  elected 
to  the  post  of  vice  president  of  Extrem- 
ultus,    Inc.    in    Englewood,    New    Jersey. 


MARRIED 

John  L.  Farmer  (m.d.  '55)  to  Linda 
G.  Harris  on  Jan.  2.  Residence:  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C. 


'53 


next  reunion:     1969 


Dr.  Arthur  W.  Rowe,  his  wife  and 
two  children  have  moved  from  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y.,  to  Stamford,  Conn.  He 
is  a  guest  investigator  at  the  New  York 
Blood  Center  in  New  York  City  pur- 
suing research  in  cryogenic   reservation. 

Ronald  M.  Schwartz  (ll.b.  '56), 
who  is  in  the  general  practice  of  law 
in  Stamford,  Conn.,  is  president  of  the 
Board  of  Representatives  (City  Coun- 
cil) and  Acting  Mayor  of  Stamford. 
married 

Joseph  E.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  m.e.  to 
Susan  Hovis  on  Dec.  27.  Residence: 
Marietta,  Ga. 

Ronald  M.  Schwartz  (ll.b.  '56)  to 
Susan  Gutman  on  April  12.  Residence: 
Stamford,   Conn. 

born 

Third  daughter  to  Dr.  Hugh  B.  Crox- 
ton,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Croxton,  Anderson, 
S.  C,  on  Nov.  21.    Named  Sally  Ann. 
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next  reunion:     1969 


Dr.  T.  Felder  Dorn,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
the  South,  Sewanee,  Term.,  has  been 
named  "Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  Se- 
wanee Civic  Association.  Cited  for  "ex- 
emplary dedication  and  energy  in  civic 
and  humanitarian  services,"  Dr.  Dorn's 
outstanding  achievement  during  the  past 


year  was  his  chairmanship  of  the  Se- 
wanee Community  Chest  and  his  presi- 
dency of  the  Sewanee  Civic  Association 
in  which  offices  he  headed  a  campaign 
for  $50,000  to  make  possible  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Sewanee  Public  School. 

George  I.  Fischer,  Jr.,  and  Judith 
Kendall  Fischer  live  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
where  he  is  data  processing  representa- 
tive for  IBM. 

B.  Wesley  Lefler.  Jr.,  came  to 
Duke  last  August  to  be  director  of  in- 
formation for  the  Duke  Medical  Center. 
He  was  formerly  managing  editor  of  the 
Observer-News-Enterprise  in  Newton. 
N.  C. 

Lewis  D.  Resseguie  of  Arlington, 
Va.,  is  president  of  L.  D.  Resseguie 
Advertising-Public  Relations  Consul- 
tants. He  is  married  and  has  three  young 
daughters. 

Stewart  R.  Spelman  c.e.  is  a  high- 
way research  engineer.    His  home  is  in 
Morgantown,   W.   Va. 
born 

First  child  and  son  to  Dr.  John  A. 
Tolley,  III  and  Mary  Lou  Babcock 
Tolley  '56,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on 
Nov.  4.    Named  Mark  Frederick. 
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tenth  reunion: 


1965 


Dr.   Thorne   S.    Winter   III,   President 
184   Cochise   Drive,  N.W. 
Atlanta,   Ga. 
Moritz  Bukowitz  m.e.  is  with  Miller, 
Schuerholz     &     Associates,      consulting 
engineers  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Perry   G.   Gorham   is   assistant   trust 
officer  of  The  Bank  of  Palm  Beach  and 


Trust  Company,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Charles  E.  Johnston  and  Marcella 
Goldsmith  Johnston  b.s.n.  '57  are 
living  in  Tustin,  Calif.  He  completed 
the  flight  surgeon  course  at  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  in  June  and  is  stationed  with  the 
Third  Marine  Air  Wing  at  El  Toro 
MCAS. 


'56 


next  reunion:     1966 


George  W.  Brumley  (m.d.  '60), 
Jean  Stanback  Brumley  and  their 
three  children  are  living  in  Lutherville, 
Md.  Dr.  Brumley  has  a  two-year  pe- 
diatric research  grant  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

John  H.  King  m.e.  is  application 
engineer  for  ALCOA  in  New  Kensing- 
ton, Pa. 

Moonyean  Walters  Walker  and 
Clarence  E.  (Bud)  Walker  m.e.  '58 
of  Durham  are  both  with  the  Research 
Triangle  Institute,  she  as  a  junior  mathe- 
matician and  he  as  an  engineer.  He  is 
also  vice  president  of  the  Durham  Jay- 
cees. 

BORN 

Third  son  to  Ron  L.  Hall  (b.d.  '59) 
and  Mrs.  Hall,  Asheboro,  N.  C,  on 
Nov.  18.    Named  Jon  Cornelius. 


'57 


next  reunion:     1967 


Mrs.  Jane  Elliott  Braucher  b.s.n. 
ed.  has  received  her  Master's  degree 
in  Library  Science  from  Catholic  Uni- 
versity and  is  assistant  librarian  at  the 
U.  S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  R.  Kirby  a.m.  (ph.d.  '60)  has  been 
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promoted  to  senior  research  chemist  at 
Chemstrand   Research   Center,    Durham. 

Robert  Sigmon  (d.  '60)  and  Marian 
Rice  Sigmon  '60  are  field  directors, 
working  in  three  Southern  states,  for 
Voluntary  International  Service  Assign- 
ments. This  is  a  new  U.  S.  Program 
under  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee. 

Last  September  M.  Barbara  Smith 
moved  from  Boston  University,  where 
she  was  Associate  Protestant  Chaplain, 
to  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo., 
where  she  is  teaching  in  the  Philosophy 
and  Religion  Department. 

MARRIED 

Robert  L.  Young,  Jr.   (m.d.  '61)  to 
Nancy  E.  Armstrong  on  Nov.  28.  Resi- 
dence:   Kinston,  N.   C. 
born 

Fourth  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Katherine  Keller  Maultsby  (Mrs. 
Thomas  N.,  Jr.)  b.s.n.  and  Mr.  Maults- 
by, Albemarle,  N.  C,  on  May  9. 
Named  Nancy  Jane. 


'58 


NEXT  reunion: 


1968 


Agnes  Logan  Braganza  b.s.n.  (Mrs. 
Teodoro),  her  husband,  and  two  sons, 
have  returned  to  North  Carolina  after 
two  years  in  Topeka,  Kans.,  where  Dr. 
Braganza  was  with  the  Menninger  Foun- 
dation. He  is  on  the  staff  of  Highland 
Hospital  in  Asheville. 

A  note  from  Margaret  Miles  Bru- 
baker  says  that  since  the  birth  of  her 
daughter  she  has  devoted  full  time  at 
home.  She  was  formerly  a  microbi- 
ologist with  the  Communicable  Disease 
Center  in  Atlanta.  Her  husband,  Leon- 
ard H.  Brubaker  '56,  received  his  M.S. 
in  biochemistry  and  his  M.D.  from 
Emory  University  last  June  8. 

Steve  Crihfield,  who  is  associated 
with  the  law  firm  of  Douglas,  Ravenel, 
Josey  and  Hardy  in  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Greens- 
boro-High Point  Sigma  Chi  fraternity 
alumni  chapter  for   1965. 

Wilber  C.  Stewart  e.e.  (m.s.  '61, 
ph.d.  '64)  is  a  member  of  the  research 
staff  of  RCA  Laboratories  at  the  David 
Sarnoff  Research  Center  in  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Bernard    U.    Zoller,    Jr.,    c.e.    has 

joined  the   Shell   Pipe  Line   Corporation 

as    an   engineer   in   the    firm's   technical 

services  department  in   Houston,  Texas. 

married 

Norman  K.  Bosley  to  Karen  Lee 
Foley    on    Dec.    21.    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Michael  Godt  to  Sally  Anne  Leckie 


on  Dec.  22.  Residence:  New  York  City. 
Rev.    Thomas    A.    Moneymaker,    II 
to  Sandra  J.  Webb  in  December.    Resi- 
dence:  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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next  reunion:     1969 


Thomas  A.  Calhoun,  a  foreign  ser- 
vice officer  with  the  U.  S.  Information 
Agency  stationed  in  Washington,  expects 
to  be  assigned  to  Viet-Nam  some  time 
soon. 

Maxwell  L.  McCormack,  Jr.,  m.f. 
(d.f.  '63)  moved  to  Burlington,  Vt., 
last  July  where  he  is  assistant  professor, 
Forestry  Department,  and  assistant  for- 
ester, Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
University  of  Vermont.  He  and  his 
wife,  Corley  McDonald  McCormack 
b.s.n.  '60,  have  a  girl  and  a  boy. 

Don  L.  Maunz,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo  Medical  School, 
is  a  resident  in  surgery  at  Mary  Hitch- 
cock Memorial  Hospital,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

M.  A.  Nesmith,  Jr.,  m.d.  is  a  general 
surgeon  in  Sanford,  Fla. 

Carl  V.  Strayhorn,  Jr  (m.h.a.  '64) 
is  an  assistant  administrator  at  Wake 
Memorial  Hospital,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Frederick  R.  Vaughan  a.m.  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  is  editor  in  the  or- 
ganic index  editing  department  of  Chem- 
ical Abstracts  Service. 

BORN 

A  son  to  C.  Thomas  Biggs  c.e.  (ll.b. 
'62)  and  Mary  Ann  Golson  Biggs  '62, 
Durham,  N.  C,  on  Dec.  1.  Named 
Jonathan  Walter. 

Second  child  and  daughter  to  J.  Rex 
Davis  m.f.  and  Jean  McDonald  Davis 
b.s.n.  '60,  Altavista,  Va.,  on  April  21. 
Named  Susan  Margaret. 

Second  son  to  Patricia  Lee  Roess 
(Mrs.  Christian  R.)  and  Mr.  Roess, 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  17.  Named 
Edward   Lee. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Jane  McCachren  Vaughan  b.s.n.  and 
Frederick  R.  Vaughan  a.m.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  Oct.  18.  Named  Allison 
Elaine. 


'60 


next  reunion:     1970 


Carol  E.  Green  b.s.n.  resigned  her 
position  as  head  nurse  of  the  thoracic 
surgery  team  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Hospital  in  June  to  become  a 
stewardess  for  United  Air  Lines.  She 
is  based  in  San  Francisco  and  is  flying 
both  domestically  and  to  Honolulu. 

Judith  Nichols  Huizenga  (Mrs. 
Charles    G.),    who    received   the    m.d. 


degree  from  Northwestern  in  June,  is 
now  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston. 

A  note  from  Barbara  Berry  Rush- 
ton  (m.a.t.  '61)  says  that  she  is  teach- 
ing world  history  to  tenth  grade  bright 
students  (IQ  130  and  up)  and  that  her 
husband,  E.  W.  (Eddie)  Rushton,  Jr., 
'58,  ll.b.  '61,  is  still  with  Western 
Electric.  They  live  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
married 

Julie  L.  Campbell  to  William  T. 
Esrey  on  June  13.  Residence:  Madison, 
N.  J. 

Fred  H.  McIntyre,  Jr.,  c.e.  to  Ann 
McNamara  on  Dec.  28.  Residence: 
Lexington,  N.  C. 

Newton  C.  Taylor  ll.b.  to  Nancy 
L.  Rosevear  on  Dec.  19.  Residence: 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 

BORN 

A  son  to  Gary  W.  Dickinson  m.e. 
and  Elizabeth  Ann  Daniel  Dickin- 
son '61,  Milford,  Mich.,  on  Nov.  21. 
Named  Jeffrey  Weller. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Donald  K.  Hanks  b.d.  and  Barbara 
Parrish  Hanks  b.s.n.  '61,  Aurora,  Colo., 
on  Oct.  9.    Named  Frances  Ellen. 


'61 


next   reunion: 


1967 


Robert  L.  Beard  (ll.b.  '64),  who  re- 
cently passed  the  Georgia  State  Bar, 
is  with  the  law  firm  of  Smith,  Swift, 
Currie,  McGhee  &  Hancock  in  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Patsy  Burton  Hanling  and  William 
R.  Hanling  have  moved  to  Naples,  Fla., 
where  he  is  a  staff  member  of  the  pub- 
lic accounting  firm  of  Morgan,  Altemus 
and  Barrs  and  she  teaches  10th  and 
11th  grade  English  in  the  local  high 
school.  Their  two-year  old  daughter  is 
attending   nursery   school. 

Rebecca  D.  Rhodes  is  Mrs.  William 
N.  Hicks  of  Lincolnton,  N.  C,  and  the 
mother  of  a  young  daughter. 

Palmer  C.  Talbutt,  Jr.,  ph.d.  is 
associate  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacks- 
burg. 

married 

Rebecca  B.  Vurgason  to  Dwight 
Brown  on  Dec.  12.  Residence:  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Elizabeth  C.  Wheeler  b.s.n.  to 
James  W.  Allen,  Jr.,  on  Dec.  5.  Resi- 
dence:  Lakeland,  Fla. 

BORN 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Richard  P.  Heitzenrater  (b.d.  '64) 
and   Mrs.   Heitzenrater,    Butler,   Pa.,   on 
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Lester  W.  Zega,  '47,  has  been  promoted 
to  Department  Sales  manager  for  Lig- 
gett  &   Myers   in    Trenton,   New   Jersey. 


Jolee  Fritz  Robinson,  b.d.  '54,  appoint- 
ed assistant  to  the  director  of  the  VISA 
program,   American   Friends   Committee. 


John  D.  Taylor,  ph.d.  '59,  has  aeen 
promoted  to  advisory  engineer  in  Human 
Factors  at  IBM's  Space  Guidance  Center. 


Nov.  28.    Named  Julia  Marie. 

First  child  and  son  to  Susan  Brawner 
Scheuermann  (Mrs.  Ronald  J.)  and 
Mr.  Scheuermann,  New  York  City,  on 
Oct.  27.  Named  Ronald  Scott. 


'62 


first  reunion:     1967 


William  H.  Lamb  of  Paoli,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  to  serve  as  law  clerk 
to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme  Court  for  one  year  be- 
ginning in  September,  1965.  He  is  in 
his  third  and  final  year  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Law  School.  Mrs.  Lamb 
is  the  former  Madeline  Hartsell. 

Mary  Ann  (Macky)  McLellan  is  a 
student   in   Yale  Divinity   School,   work- 
ing on  a  Master  of  Arts  in  Religion. 
married 

Leslie  H.  Burton  (m.a.t.  '63)  to 
Thomas  D.  Pearse  on  Nov.  27.  Resi- 
dence:   Durham,  N.  C. 

Royce  Greenlaw  to  Robert  J.  Hai- 
man  on  Sept.  26.  Residence:  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

Stephen  H.  Johnson  to  Harriet  Jan 
Hester  '63  on  Dec.  22.  Residence: 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Jerome  A.  Pieh  to  Lucy  Kempner 
on  June  9.    Residence:    Andover,  Mass. 

Virginia  Wellborn  to  Gayle  E.  Ram- 
sey  on   Nov.    26.     Chapel    Hill,   N.    C. 

Carolyn  Wiley  to  Robert  E.  Millett 
on  April  4.  Residence:  Smithtown,  N.  Y. 

BORN 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Joel 
Arrington  and  Mrs.  Arrington,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  on  Nov.  6.  Named  Adam  Craw- 
ford. 


First  child  and  son  to  Robert  E. 
Leverenz  b.d.  and  Mrs.  Leverenz, 
Webb,  Iowa,  on  Sept.  18.  Named  Lance 
Shelton. 


'63 


first   reunion: 


1967 


J.  Paul  Alexander  is  in  the  Congo 
as  a  Methodist  missionary,  teaching 
German  and  physics  at  the  high  school 
level. 

A  note  from  Lt.  John  B.  Emery,  Jr., 
m.d.,  who  is  on  the  USS  Staten  Island. 
says  that  Frank  K.  Sewell,  Jr.,  m.d. 
is  aboard  the  USS  Edisto.  Both  ships 
are  wind  class  icebreakers,  which  carry 
a  total  of  four  physicians,  but  the  two 
Duke  men  do  not  expect  to  see  each 
other  since  they  are  working  in  dif- 
ferent areas. 

Lt.  Charles  M.  Garren  of  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.j  is  in  the  Army,  presently 
stationed  in  Augsburg,  Germany,  with 
the  24th  Medical  Battalion. 

Two  Duke  couples  are  living  in  Ar- 
gentia,  Newfoundland.  They  are  Lt. 
(jg)  Michael  R.  Powl  and  his  wife, 
and  Betsy  Kaufman  Waterman  and 
Lt.   (jg)   John  A.  Waterman. 

Janice     Robbins     Sedgwick     (m.ed. 

'64),  widow  of  David  D.  Sedgwick,  is 

making   her   home   in   Holly   Hill,    Fla., 

and  is  teaching  in  the  elementary  school. 

married 

Ens.  Richard  B.  Huffman  to  Judith 
Bengal  in  April,  1964.  Residence:  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Janice  O.  Packard  to  Robert  G. 
Ludwigson  m.e.  '64  on  June  5.  Resi- 
dence: New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Miriam  Quinby  to  James  E.  Simpson 
on  Dec.   16.    Residence:   Durham,  N.  C. 

Carol  Ann  Ramsey  to  Frederick  J. 
Turpin  on  Dec.  19.  Residence:  Tampa, 
Fla. 

Sybille  M.  Schmidt  to  Gerd  Rechten 
on  Dec.  4.    Residence:   Durham,  N.  C. 

Elizabeth  A.  Welter  to  William  C. 
Frank  on  Nov.  26.  Residence:  Boulder, 
Colo. 
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first  reunion:    1970 


Bonnie  Jean  Brueggemann  is  work- 
ing  in   the   music   department   at   Duke. 

Susan  E.  Patterson  of  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.,  is  studying  to  become  a  medical 
secretary  at  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, where  she  will  receive  the  A.A.S. 
degree  next  June.  She  is  also  working 
part  time  in  the  Alumni  Relations  Of- 
fice at  R.I.T. 

Richard  H.  Rogers  ll.b.  has  been 
admitted  to  the  Illinois  Bar  and  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Trust  Department  of  The 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Chicago. 

David  N.  Stewart  is  in  his  third 
and  final  year  at  Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music,  where  he  is  studying  composi- 
tion under  Walter  Aschaffenburg.  He 
has  produced  two  musical  stage  shows 
and  is  working  on  a  third,  but  his 
main  concentration  is  in  so-called  "seri- 
ous"  music. 

Robert  H.  Wyatt,  Jr.,  m.e.  of  Dur- 
ham has  received  an  engineering-med- 
ical research  grant  from  the  Mary  Bid- 
die  Foundation  to  support  research   for 
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his   Master's   thesis   in   mechanical   engi- 
neering at  Duke. 

In  graduate  school  and  their  field  of 
study  are:  Ann  L.  Alsobrook,  chem- 
istry, Vanderbilt;  Roger  C.  Barr,  phys- 
ics, Florida;  Cynthia  A.  Batte,  English, 
Oberlin;  Emily  Becton  Hespenheide 
(Mrs.  Henry  A.,  Ill),  music,  Union 
Theological  Seminary;  Anne  E.  Bes- 
wick,  library  science,  Florida  State; 
Mary  E.  Blakely,  French,  Indiana; 
Hannon  James  Cheek,  Chemistry,  N.  C. 
State;  Lee  Clark,  English,  Kansas; 
Margaret  M.  Cordle,  chemistry,  Geor- 
gia; and  Mary  C.  Edwards,  English, 
Illinois. 

Others  attending  graduate  school  and 
their  field  of  interest  are:  Jo  Harriet 
Holly,  English,  Connecticut;  Richard 
A.  Haskell,  special  education,  George 
Peabody;  John  S.  Holt,  music,  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers;  Adelyn  S. 
Ivey,  medical  records,  N.  C.  Baptist 
Hospital;  W.  Frank  Kinard,  chemistry, 
South  Carolina;  Steven  R.  Menge, 
marketing,  Michigan  State;  Terence 
R.  Mitchell,  psychology,  University  of 
Exeter,  England;  Frances  H.  Muth, 
international  relations,  Freie  Universitat, 
Berlin;  Courtney  B.  Ross,  Jr.,  German 
history,  University  of  Cologne. 

Also  attending  medical  school  are 
David  A.  Newsome,  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons;  Einar  J.  Wulfs- 
berg,  Medical  College  of  Virginia;  and 
Frank  R.  Warder  and  Harold  N. 
Wheeler,  Medical  College  of  S.  C. 
married 

Sally  Cosens  to  John  H.  Waters, 
III  on  Nov.  28.  Residence:  Richmond, 
Va. 

Eliza  C.  Conner  b.s.n.  to  John  K. 
Bouman  '65  on  Dec.  5.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C 

Ray  L.  Cox  m.e.  to  Mariana  H. 
Kuester  on  Dec.  19.  Residence:  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

Ens.  George  S.  Moore,  Jr.,  e.e.  to 
Linda  D.  Aderholdt  n.  on  Dec.  27. 
Residence:    Norfolk,  Va. 

Sandra  W.  Frederick  to  Ronald  G. 
Seeber  l.  on  Dec.  21.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.   C. 

David  W.  Trott  m.e.  to  Margaret  L. 
Sadler  on  Nov.  28.  Residence:  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

born 

A  son  to  Charles  W.  Mertel  ll.b. 
and  Mrs.  Mertel,  Seattle,  Wash.,  on 
Aug.  4.    Named  Charles  Scott. 

A  son  to  Richard  H.  Rogers  ll.b. 
and  Mrs.  Rogers,  Des  Plaines,  111.,  on 
Oct.  30.     Named  Gregory  Parker. 


DEATHS 

Annie  Whitaker  Caldwell  '05, 
widow  of  Garah  B.  Caldwell  '02,  died 
Dec.  13.  Surviving  are  one  son,  G.  B. 
Caldwell,  Jr.,  '26  of  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y., 
and  three  daughters,  two  being  Eliza- 
beth Caldwell  Medlin  (Mrs.  John  D.) 
'31  of  Maxton,  N.  C,  and  Annie  Louise 
Caldwell  Pickett  (Mrs.  Sycho)  '29  of 
Durham. 

Nan  Goodson  Howard  Read  '06,  a 
resident  of  the  Methodist  Retirement 
Home  in  Durham,  died  on  Jan.  16.  She 
had  served  as  hostess  at  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity guest  house  for  a  number  of 
years  prior  to  retiring.  The  widow  of 
Rev.  Leslie  P.  Howard  '03  and  Rev. 
Charles  L.  Read,  she  is  survived  by 
three  daughters  including  Mary  Anna 
Howard  '31,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  and 
Margaret  Howard  Whitehurst  (Mrs. 
Warren  M.)  '32,  Wilson,  N.  C;  and 
one  brother,  W.  A.  Goodson  '08,  Win- 
ston-Salem. 

William  A.  Cade  '13,  a  retired 
Methodist  minister,  died  on  Dec.  19.  A 
resident  of  Raleigh,  he  had  served  the 
Eastern  Methodist  Conference  of  North 
Carolina  for  over  50  years  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Raleigh,  Fayetteville  and 
Wilmington  districts.  Surviving  are  two 
daughters  and  a  son. 

Annie  Catherine  Reade  Rowland 
(Mrs.  William  H.)  '14  of  Durham, 
died  on  Jan.  12.  Surviving  are  two 
daughters  and  a  number  of  brothers 
and  sisters  including  Mary  Reade  Mc- 
Donald (Mrs.  A.  A.)  '12,  Ethel  Reade 
'32,  Helen  Reade  '30,  and  R.  B.  Reade 
'23  of  Durham;  Nellie  Reade  Kanoy 
(Mrs.  D.  W.)  '19  of  Troy;  and  E.  W. 
Reade  '32  of  Richmond,  Va. 

Frank  Marvin  Nichols  '16,  retired 
farmer  of  Oak  Grove,  N.  C,  died  on 
Jan.  18.  He  had  been  in  declining 
health  for  a  number  of  years.  Surviving 
are  his  wife  and  a  daughter. 

Glenn  T.  McArthur  '20,  l.  '22,  an 
attorney  of  Durham,  died  on  Dec.  26. 
Surviving  are  a  brother  and  four  sisters. 

Robert  P.  Wyche  '20  of  Columbus, 
Ga.,  died  last  May  of  a  heart  ailment. 
Surviving  are  his  widow,  two  daughters 
and  a  son. 


John  W.  Holton  '23,  an  independent 
tobacconist  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
died  on  Dec.  16  following  a  lengthy 
illness.    Mrs.   Holton  survives. 

Robert  P.  Miller  '36,  m.d.  '40, 
senior  staff  physician  at  the  Salisbury 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  and 
for  17  years  a  surgeon  in  Charlotte, 
died  on  Dec.  21.  He  had  retired  from 
his  Charlotte  surgical  practice  in  1961 
because  of  the  heart  condition  which 
resulted  in  his  death.  His  wife  and 
two  sons  survive. 

T.  Jack  Guyn  '41  of  Anderson,  Calif., 
died  on  Nov.  16  of  a  heart  condition. 
His  wife  and  six  children  survive. 

Emery  Thomas  Kraycirk  m.d.  '45 
died  on  Dec.  31  in  Burlington,  N.  C, 
where  he  practiced  medicine.  Death 
was  attributed  to  complications  follow- 
ing a  heart  attack  in  November,  1963. 
He  served  three  consecutive  terms  as 
chief  of  staff  at  Alamance  County  Hos- 
pital starting  in  1956  and  was  a  past 
president  of  the  Alamance-Caswell  Med- 
ical Society.  His  wife,  two  sons  and 
two   daughters   survive. 

James  T.  Knotts  '50  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  died  on  Jan.  18  following  a 
long  illness.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Anna  Wolf  Knotts  '50,  three  children, 
and  three  brothers,  Ernest  M.  (Bear) 
Knotts  '47  and  Don  M.  Knotts  '56  of 
Albemarle,  and  J.  Douglas  Knotts  '56 
of  Durham. 

William  David  George  e.  '51  of 
Durham  died  on  Dec.  2  at  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital.  He  was  con- 
nected with  Duke  Power  Company.  His 
wife  and  a  daughter  survive. 

Sue  Eggleston  Woodward  '57,  m.d. 
'61,  a  research  fellow  in  pediatrics  at 
Duke  Hospital,  died  on  Jan.  10.  A 
native  of  Suffolk,  Va.,  she  served  a 
period  of  residency  training  at  Montreal 
Children's  Hospital  before  returning  to 
Duke  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Her 
parents  and  two  sisters  survive. 

James  L.  Clark  '63  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  a  Duke  Medical  School  student, 
died  on  Jan.  5.  A  diabetic,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  he  went  into  a  state  of  shock 
and  death  followed.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Duke  track  team  for  four  years 
and  was  president  of  the  Interdormitory 
Council  his  senior  year  in  college. 
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Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  figures 
sometimes  fall  short  of  telling  the  whole  truth. 

For  instance,  we  could  say  that  over  2,000,000  people 
are  employed  by  the  textile  industry.  And  that  would 
be  true. 

But  what  about  the  people  who  will  supply  some 
$500,000,000  worth  of  chemicals  and  dyes  to  the  textile 
industry  this  year?   Or  the  people  who  will  be 
employed  to  carry  out  a  $740,000,000  textile  industry 
capital  improvements  program  in  1954?  Or  the  couple  who 
run  a  cafe  around  the  corner  from  the  mill? 

Of  course,  these  people  aren't  really  employed 
by  textiles. 

Or  are  they? 
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p.  Spring  is  a  call  to  action,  hence  to 
disillusion,  wrote  Cyril  Connolly 
but  our  nursing  student  cyclist  sees 
only  pleasure  in  the  release  from 
the  bonds  of  winter  as  she  pauses 
for  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  campus  view. 
Photograph  by  Thad  Sparks. 
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4   DECADE  OF  DESTINY 

Duke's  Board  of  Trustees  have  voted  unanimously  to  embark 
on  an  important  ten-year  program  of  significant  development 
amounting  to  $187  millions. 


8    THE  CHANGING  SOUTH 

This  year's  Student  Symposium  brought  together  six  outstanding 
authorities  to  evaluate  "The  South  in  Continuity  and  Change." 
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THE  COVER 

The  gothic  serenity  of  the  main 
quadrangle  is  alive  with  ferment 
as  the  University  lays  plans  for  a 
significant  decade  of  improve- 
ment. Photograph  by  Thad  Sparks. 


ACHIEVER 


If  you  called  this  General  Motors  development  engineer  "moon-struck,"  he'd 
probably  agree  with  you.  For  he's  a  member  of  the  team  whose  objective  is 
to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970. 

Together  with  several  hundred  other  engineers,  scientists  and  technicians,  he 
is  contributing  to  the  development,  fabrication,  assembly,  integration  and 
testing  of  the  guidance  and  navigation  system  for  the  Apollo  spacecraft.  His 
mind  is  literally  on  the  moon — and  how  to  get  three  men  there  and  back  safely. 

Educationally,  he  is  highly  qualified,  but  fast-changing  technology  requires 
his  constant  study.  If  he  does  not  have  two  degrees  already,  chances  are 
that  he  is  working  on  a  second  right  now  under  GM's  tuition  refund  plan. 

Throughout  General  Motors  there  are  hundreds  of  professionals  like  him 
working  on  projects  relating  to  our  nation's  space  and  defense  programs.  Like 
their  counterparts  who  are  developing  commercial  products,  they  are  dedicated 
General  Motors  people. 


GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE... 


Making  Better  Things  For  You 


DO  YOU  HAVE  TO  BE  RICH  TO  OWN  BLUE  CHIP'  INSURANCE? 


Not  at  all.  Matter  of  fact,  many  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  policyholders  are 
tycoons-in-the-making  who  still  have  to  make  every  dollar  count. 

Which  may  be  the  very  reason  they  gave  the  nod  to  CML. 

Men  who  analyze  and  compare  policies  and  companies  find  telling  advantages 
in  'Blue  Chip'  insurance.  Money-saving  benefits.  For  example,  Connecticut 
Mutual's  higher  dividends  to  policyholders  result  in  low  net  cost  insurance. 
Connecticut  Mutual's  agents  are  career  men,  professionally  trained  to 
recommend  the  insurance  plan  that  best  fits  the  client's  needs  and  income. 
And  Connecticut  Mutual's  unusually  wide  choice  of  policies  (over  50) 
and  range  of  benefits  (over  90)  snugly  fit  the  coverage  to  the  need. 

You'll  find— if  you  look— you  don't  have  to  be  rich  to  own  'Blue  Chip' 
insurance.  Just  astute. 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life 

The  'Blue  Chip'  company  that's  low  in  net  cost/  too. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Your  fellow  alumni  now  with  C.  M.  L. 

Frank  H.  Alexander,  Jr.  '53,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

David  E.  Bain  '51,  Buffalo 

William  D.  Beary  '57,  Raleigh 

George  D.  Davis,  CLU  '37,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Jomes  A.  Griffin,  Jr.,  CLU  '37,  Baltimore 

De  Forest  Hoge  '46,  New  York  City 

Parks  M.  King,  Jr.,  CLU  '47,  Charlotte 

Earle  H.  McKeever  '52,  Home  Office 

J.  Kimball  Watson  '54,  Raleigh 


DECADE  OF  DESTINY 

An?iounceme?it  of  a  $187  million  ten-year  development  program  affirms  the  Univer- 
sity s  commitment  to  academic  excellence  in  the  South,  the  Nation  and  the  World. 


D 


George  V.  Allen 


Wright  Tisdale 


ays  of  momentous  decision  are 
seldom  distinguishable  from 
more  ordinary  days. 

In  1890  when  the  trustees  of  Old 
Trinity  met  to  accept  an  offer  to 
move  the  institution  from  Randolph 
County  to  Durham,  it  was  probably 
on  a  day  quite  routine  in  most  cor- 
ners of  the  tiny  campus. 

On  December  11,  1924,  when  the 
trustees  of  a  newer  Trinity  met  to 
consider  changing  both  the  name 
and  status  of  the  institution,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
denture of  Trust  which  established 
the  Duke  Endowment,  there  was  a 
serene  and  undisturbed  pursuance 
of  life  in  classroom,  dormitory,  and 
on  the  playing  fields. 

On  Friday,  March  5  of  this  year, 
when  the  men  and  women  of  Duke's 
board  of  trustees  met  to  make  an- 
other momentous  decision,  it  was 
also  outwardly  just  another  day  at 
Duke.  The  full  implications  of  the 
trustee  decision  are  still  being  real- 
ized, both  on  the  campus  and  away 
from  it,  and  the  excitement  and  the 
satisfaction  are  still  growing. 

Among  numerous  members  of  the 
faculty,  some  students,  and  even 
among  the  scattered  officers  of 
alumni  organizations  there  was  a 
feeling  of  expectancy.  They  were 
more  fully  aware  of  the  plans  the 
board  was  contemplating,  and  that 
the  time  had  arrived  for  a  decision. 


The  decision  made  on  March  5 
will  doubtlessly  prove  epochal,  as 
much  so  as  those  made  in  1890  and 
1924.  It  was  announced  publicly 
five  days  later,  on  Wednesday, 
March  10.  That  morning  someone 
passing  through  the  Union  lobby 
glanced  at  the  headlines  on  the  Dur- 
ham Morning  Herald  and  remarked 
with  casual  drama,  "It  looks  like 
Duke  has  entered  a  decade  of 
destiny." 

And  that  may  have  been  a  totally 
appropriate  summation  of  the  events 
of  March  5. 


The  Decision: 


JL/uke's  trustees  have  voted  unan- 
imously to  launch  the  University 
into  a  decade  of  development,  one 
that  will  require  the  acquisition  and 
expenditure  of  187  million  dollars. 
The  action  climaxed  more  than 
five  years  of  extensive  and  detailed 
study,  participated  in  by  the  facul- 
ties of  every  school,   college,   and 


Special  Message  to  Alumni 
from  President  Knight: 


President  Douglas  M.  Knight 


In  reaching  out  to  realize  our 
mutual  ambitions  for  Duke,  a  call 
will  be  made  upon  the  energies  and 
resources  of  every  member  of  the 
greater  University  family. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  one  of  the  University's  great 
needs  is  for  continuing  and  grow- 
ing annual  support.  I  speak  par- 
ticularly of  the  sort  of  unrestricted 
and  immediately  expendable  funds 
provided  by  alumni,  parents  of  stu- 
dents, and  other  friends  through 
the  Loyalty  Fund. 


This  is  essential  support.  With- 
out it  we  could  never  achieve  our 
major  goals  nor  have  a  University 
able  to  render  truly  outstanding  ser- 
vice through  programs  of  genuine 
and  continuing  excellence. 

If  this  sounds  like  a  personal  plea 
for  a  strong  and  growing  Loyalty 
Fund  effort  as  a  part  of  a  broad 
development  program,  I'll  confess 
that  it  is  precisely  that.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees,  every 
officer  of  Duke  University  shares  my 
conviction  that  the  Loyalty  Fund 
is  expendable.  It  will,  in  fact,  have 
an  unprecedented  importance  in  the 
decade  ahead  of  us. 


department;  by  all  major  student 
organizations;  and  by  representa- 
tive groups  of  alumni,  parents,  and 
other  intimately  involved  friends. 
The  program,  presented  by  Presi- 
dent Knight  for  final  approval  at  the 
trustee  meeting  on  March  5,  was 
the  result  of  additional  months  of 
administrative  coordination  and  re- 
finement, during  which  ambitions 
had  been  measured  against  potential, 
needs  against  resources,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  new  and  increased  ser- 
vice against  solid  evidence  of  broad 
support. 

The  program  calls  for  construc- 
tion projects  amounting  to  $102.4 
million,  the  addition  of  $40.6  mil- 
lion to  the  University's  endowment, 
and  gift  support  for  current  operat- 
ing expenses  totaling  $44.4  million 
during  the  next  ten  years.  Of  the 
total  amount  required,  some  $22.9 
million  are  already  in  hand  or  com- 
mitted. 

In  developing  the  program,  par- 
ticularly care  was  given  to  main- 
taining a  sound,  and  at  Duke  tradi- 
tional, balance  among  the  various 
disciplines  and  enterprises  the  Uni- 
versity encompasses,  and  emphasis 
was  placed  on  obligations  that  the 
University  has  assumed  in  its  region 
as  well  as  to  its  national  stature. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
call  the  trustee  decision  a  surprise. 


It  had  been  sought  and  expected. 
It  has  brought  as  much  satisfaction 
as  excitement,  because  it  came  in 
response  to  the  desires  and  ambi- 
tions of  the  University  community, 
just  as  much  as  in  response  to  some 
of  the  most  challenging  and  ines- 
capable obligations  and  opportuni- 
ties in  educational  history. 

Wright  Tisdale,  chairman  of  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees,  com- 
mented: 

"There  has  been  a  remarkable  and 
significant  unanimity  of  opinion  both 
on  the  campus  and  among  members 
of  the  board  that  Duke  absolutely 
must  increase  to  a  very  marked 
degree  its  capacity  to  serve  in  every 
area  in  which  it  has  assumed  re- 
sponsibility. No  one  need  be  re- 
minded of  the  staggering  multipli- 
cation of  human  knowledge  in  less 
than  half  a  generation,  or  of  the 
tremendous  demand  for  highly  edu- 
cated men  and  women  generated  by 
a  civilization  of  unprecedented  com- 
plexity." 

Realization  of  the  aims  of  the 
program  will  require  a  vigorous  ef- 
fort to  raise  the  required  sums  of 
money,  and  Mr.  Tisdale  appointed 
seven  trustees  to  a  special  commit- 
tee charged  with  formulating  spe- 
cific plans  and  establishing  goals  for 
the  first  stages  of  the  effort.  George 
V.  Allen,  '24,  was  named  chairman. 


Five  of  the  other  members  are  also 
alumni  and  the  seventh,  Henry  E. 
Rauch,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Burlington  Industries,  is  the  parent 
of  an  alumnus. 

"The  concerns  and  expressed  de- 
sires of  former  students  have  been 
quite  influential  in  our  planning," 
Mr.  Allen  said.  "The  course  we  have 
set  aims  rather  directly  at  a  stead- 
fast ambition  alumni  have  shared — 
that  Duke  should  be  a  university 
of  national  stature,  among  the 
top  few  which  offer  an  influential 
degree  of  educational  excellence.  We 
have  long  been  aware  that  the  South 
needs  such  an  institution  and,  in- 
deed, that  the  nation  needs  such  an 
institution  in  the  South.  And  I  think 
we  agree  that  Duke  is  in  a  unique 
position  to  become  that  institution." 

Mr.  Allen,  a  native  of  Durham 
and  now  president  of  the  Tobacco 
Institute  in  Washington,  D.  C,  be- 
came one  of  the  nation's  top  rank- 
ing career  diplomats  during  more 
than  30  years  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice. He  is  one  of  only  16  Ameri- 
cans to  have  been  named  to  the  per- 
manent rank  of  career  ambassador 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rauch,  whose  son,  Dudley, 
graduated  in  1963  and  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Parents  of  Students 
Loyalty  Fund  program  from  July  1, 
1960,  until  June  30,   1963,  resides 


Marshall  I.  Pickens 


Rev.  Charles  P.  Bowles 


Edwin  L.  Jones,  Sr. 


in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Three  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  from  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
including  Edwin  L.  Jones,  Sr.,  '12, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  J.  A.  Jones 
Construction  Company;  Marshall  I. 
Pickens  '25,  a.m.  '26,  a  director  of 
Duke  Power  Company  and  an  execu- 
tive officer  and  trustee  of  the  Duke 
Endowment;  and  George  M.  Ivey 
'20,  president  of  J.  B.  Ivey  and  Com- 
pany. The  two  remaining  members 
are  both  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
They  are  the  Rev.  Charles  P.  Bowles 
'28,  a.m.  '31,  b.d.  '32,  pastor  of 
Centenary  Methodist  Church  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  visitors  for 
Duke  Divinity  School;  and  Charles 
B.  Wade,  Jr.,  '38,  vice  president  of 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

Mr.  Tisdale,  who  is  vice  president 
and  general  counsel  of  Ford  Motor 
Company  in  Detroit,  and  President 
Knight  will  serve  ex  officio. 

The  full  range  of  objectives  set 
forth  in  plans  for  Duke's  "decade 
of  destiny"  will  be  made  known  in 
the  months  ahead  through  the  pages 
of  the  Register,  the  News-Register, 
and  a  number  of  special  publica- 
tions. There  will  also  be  a  number  of 
releases,  of  course,  but  a  special 
effort  will  be  made  to  keep  alumni, 
parents  of  students,  and  other 
closely  interested  friends  particularly 
well  informed. 

In  releasing  a  statement  to  the 
newspapers,  President  Knight  said: 

"This  program  will  enable  us  to 
retain  and  attract  distinguished 
teachers  and  scholars,  to  provide 
larger  opportunities  for  promising 
students  with  limited  financial  re- 
sources, to  strengthen  areas  which 
have  developed  less  rapidly  than 
our  strongest  departments,  and  to 
provide  adequate  facilities  for  carry- 
ing on  the  varied  tasks  in  which  we 
must  be  engaged. 

"While  this  action  deals  pri- 
marily with  buildings  and  dollars, 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  our  primary  interest  is  for 
people.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 


our  physical  concerns  will  be  rooted 
in  a  deeper  concern  for  the  indi- 
vidual mind  and  spirit  as  these  are 
nourished  by  the  University's  great 
traditions  of  disciplined  curiosity, 
intellectual  rigor,  and  searching  re- 
ligious commitment." 

The  President's  statement  also 
listed  a  number  of  specific  building 
projects,  prefaced  by  an  observa- 
tion that  estimates  for  educational 
buildings  totalled  $71.5  million, 
including  $35.8  million  for  the  Med- 
ical Center;  for  student  residence 
and  activity  buildings  $22.5  mil- 
lion; and  for  campus  improvements 
and  service  facilities   $8.4  million. 

Particularly  pressing  projects  in- 
clude: 

An  addition  to  the  Main  Library 
on  West  Campus,  more  than  dou- 
bling its  present  capacity,  a  new 
chemistry  building  and  a  new  com- 
plex for  the  College  of  Engineering, 
an  arts  center  on  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege campus,  a  major  medical  and 
administration  building,  a  new  140 
bed  hospital,  and  new  graduate  and 
undergraduate  dormitory  additions 
and  renovations. 

For  student  life  there  will  be: 

A  new  graduate  residential  cen- 
ter, renovation  of  the  present  Men's 
Graduate  Living  Center  for  medical 
students,  renovation  and  addition  at 
Hanes  House,  a  new  Marine  Lab- 
oratory dormitory,  new  outdoor 
recreational  facilities,  and  a  new 
student  center  for  the  Woman's 
College. 

Proposals  for  the  Medical  Center 
include: 

A  hospital  chapel,  new  clinical 
research  facilities,  renovation  of 
Davison  (teaching)  Building  ex- 
tensive hospital  renovations  and  ad- 
ditions, a  medical  library,  and  a 
basic  medical  sciences  teaching  and 
research  building. 

Other  projects  proposed  include 
the  following: 

A  major  addition  to  the  Divinity 
School,  a  building  for  an  Emperor 
Tandem  Accelerator,  a  marine  re- 


search  and  teaching  laboratory  at 
Beaufort,  a  phytotron,  physical  edu- 
cation facilities  for  men,  a  new 
physical  education  building  for  wom- 
en, provisions  for  a  plant  research 
area,  a  new  Woman's  College  ad- 
ministration and  classroom  build- 
ing, renovation  of  Baldwin  Audi- 
torium, the  Woman's  College  Li- 
brary, and  Carr  and  Science  Build- 
ings on  East  Campus;  renovation  of 
the    present   Chemistry    and    Engi- 


neering Buildings  to  adapt  them 
to  new  purposes. 

Among  campus  improvements 
and  service  facilities: 

Renovation  of  administrative  of- 
fices, heating  plant  modernization, 
land  acquisition,  a  Marine  Labora- 
tory seawall,  new  parking  areas  and 
roads,  a  new  service  center  for 
warehouse  and  maintenance  opera- 
tions, and  a  building  for  the  Duke 
Press. 


REAL  AIM  OF  DUKE'S  BIG  PROGRAM 

The  staggering  sum  announced  as  the  goal  of  an  expansion  and  im- 
provement program  at  Duke  University  tends  to  obscure  the  real  ob- 
jective of  the  program.  To  undertake  an  effort  to  raise  $187,000,000 
over  a  10-year  period  immediately  becomes  the  focus  of  attention. 
But  the  underlying  objective,  which  the  $187,000,000  is  intended 
to  achieve,  is  to  make  of  Duke  an  institution  which  will  provide  an 
education  equal  to  that  provided  anywhere.  Put  another  way,  it  is 
intended  to  make  Duke  one  of  the  top  universities  of  the  world,  not 
just  of  the  South. 

Such  a  goal  arouses  enthusiasm.  It  is  large,  but  not  so  large 
that  it  cannot  be  reached.  It  is  large  enough,  however,  to  challenge  the 
zeal  and  the  energies  of  those  who  have  caught  the  vision  of  realizing 
the  more  basic  aim  of  the  effort.  Everyone  who  has  caught  the  vision 
of  a  Duke  University  which  in  popular  estimation  and  by  professional 
standards  ranks  with  the  top  universities  of  the  world  is  inspired  by  the 
greatness  of  the  challenge  to  make  that  vision  a  reality. 

Happily  Duke  does  not  have  to  start  from  scratch  to  realize  the 
objective  of  this  effort.  It  is  already  on  the  way.  The  standards  of  aca- 
demic thoroughness  were  set  in  little  Trinity  College  years  ago.  Means 
and  facilities  kept  it  from  being  numbered  among  the  more  prominent 
institutions  in  wealth  and  size,  but  a  scholarly  and  dedicated  faculty 
saw  to  it  that  the  quality  of  education  provided  was  second  to  none. 

The  great  impetus  which  the  creation  of  and  contributions  from  the 
Duke  Endowment  gave  to  the  growth  of  a  Trinity  College  expanded 
into  Duke  University  made  possible  a  broader  educational  offering,  but 
faculty  and  trustees  made  certain  that  growth  in  size  was  not  made 
at  the  expense  of  academic  standards. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  evident  that  Duke  University  has  a 
future  in  academic  service  and  excellence  which  requires  more  than  even 
the  wealthy  Duke  Endowment  can  provide.  The  contributions  from 
the  Endowment  will  continue  a  welcome  and  substantial  nucleus  of 
financial  support.  But  Duke  needs  more  to  reach  the  goal  toward 
which  the  generous  support  of  the  Duke  Endowment  has  pointed  it 
and  will  continue  to  help  it  reach.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  insti- 
tution should  outgrow  its  base  of  support  if  it  is  to  flourish  to  its 
potential.   And  its  potential  will  continue  to  keep  expanding. 

(Editorial,  Durham  Morning  Herald,  March  12,  1965) 


Henry  E.  Rauch 


George  M.  Ivey 


Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr. 


Student  Symposium  '65 


THE  CHANGING  SOUTH 


President  Knight  delivers  the  keynote 
address  at  the  opening  of  the  Symposium. 


There  exists  among  us  ...  a  profound  convic- 
tion that  the  South  is  another  land,  sharply 
differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the  American  na- 
tion, and  exhibiting  within  itself  a  remarkable  homo- 
geneity," wrote  W.  J.  Cash  twenty-five  years  ago  in  his 
remarkable  book,  The  Mind  of  the  South.  Himself  a 
Southerner,  Cash  was  one  of  the  first  to  put  his  finger  on 
some  of  the  South's  major  contemporary  problems. 

Since  then  others  have  dealt  more  explicitly  with 
the  region  and  have  drawn  perceptive  conclusions 
about  it.  In  considering  the  uniqueness  of  the  Southern 
experience  British  historian  Arnold  J.  Toynbee  was 
moved  to  write:  "I  remember  watching  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  procession  myself  as  a  small  boy.  I  remem- 
ber the  atmosphere.  It  was:  Well,  here  we  are  on  the 
top  of  the  world,  and  we  have  arrived  at  this  peak  to 
stay  there — forever!  There  is,  of  course,  a  thing  called 
history,  but  history  is  something  unpleasant  that  hap- 
pens to  other  people.  We  are  comfortably  outside  all 
that.  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  been  a  small  boy  in  New  York 
in  1897  I  should  have  felt  the  same.  Of  course,  if  I 
had  been  a  small  boy  in  1897  in  the  Southern  part  of 
the  United  States,  I  should  not  have  felt  the  same;  I 
should  then  have  known  from  my  parents  that  history 
had  happened  to  my  people  in  my  part  of  the  world." 
That  today's  college  student  is  not  only  aware  of 
history  that  has  happened,  but  also  of  history  that  is 
happening  was  demonstrated  recentiy  on  campus  by 
the  Duke  Student  Symposium.  Since  it  began  several 
years  ago,  the  Symposium,  which  is  handled  entirely 
by  students,  has  tackled  some  of  the  major  issues  of 
today's  world.  This  year's  Symposium  was  no  excep- 
tion. If  anything,  it  added  a  new  dimension  of  im- 
mediacy by  dealing  with  a  topic  directly  related  to  the 
region  surrounding  the  University. 

"The  South  in  Continuity  and  Change"  was  the 
broad  title  of  the  Symposium.  Stretching  over  a  three- 
day  period,  it  included  speeches  and  discussions  on  the 
major  social,  political  and  economic  aspects  of  the 
South  by  leading  authorities  in  the  various  fields.  The 
program  was  carefully  engineered  to  provide  students 
with  the   greatest  opportunity  not  only  to  hear  the 
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What  the  real  South  is  and  what  factors  make  it  what  it  is  today  were  the  focus  of 
this  year  s  Student  Symposium  which  brought  together  six  authorities  on  the  South. 


speakers,  but  to  ask  questions  and  to  discuss  specific 
points. 

President  Douglas  M.  Knight  delivered  the  key- 
note address  which  opened  the  Symposium.  His  topic 
was,  "Tradition,  Freedom,  Anarchy:  The  South  and  the 
American  Dilemma."  It  was  a  brilliant  and  incisive 
exploration  of  the  main  philosophical  issues  of  the 
South  set  in  the  context  of  the  American  experience. 
He  pointed  to  the  contrasting  relationship  between  tra- 
dition and  freedom — between  that  of  a  rigid  system 
of  responsibility  as  opposed  to  the  unordered  anarchy 
of  the  self-contained  individual.  Against  this  setting 
he  contrasted  the  South's  sense  of  common  loyalties 
and  intimate  community  with  its  reverence  for  indi- 
vidualism and  antilegalism.  Thus  arises,  Dr.  Knight 
explained,  the  dilemma  of  the  South — the  poorly  under- 
stood yet  ever-present  racial  problem. 

But,  Dr.  Knight  pointed  out,  the  South's  problem 
is  only  a  microcosm  of  an  entire  world  striving  for 
civilized  order,  and  the  South  should  not  separate 
itself  but  seek  a  sense  of  involvement  as  it  strives  to 
cope  with  its  dilemma. 

Race  Relations 

Professor  Edgar  T.  Thompson,  in  his  talk  on  "So- 
cial Change  and  Race  Relations,"  introduced  a  per- 
sonal sense  of  history  and  reality  to  the  racial  question. 
In  what  he  described  as  a  "confession,"  he  related  his 
boyhood  years  on  a  plantation  in  South  Carolina.  He 
told  about  growing  up  with  other  boys,  both  white  and 
Negro,  and  of  their  being  only  vaguely  aware  of  class 
or  caste  distinctions.  In  this  youthful  society,  Dr. 
Thompson  said,  distinguishing  features  were  based 
on  achievement.  Which  boy  was  the  fastest  runner, 
the  best  thrower,  or  the  most  accomplished  fisherman. 

Then  as  he  grew  older,  went  to  college  and  on  to 
graduate  school  in  Chicago,  he  began  to  see  that  the 
adult  world  used  a  much  more  complicated  yardstick  in 
judging  a  man.  He  saw  that  the  Negro,  because  of  the 
color  of  his  skin,  did  not  have  the  opportunities  that 
others  had.   It  was  then,  Dr.  Thompson  explained,  per- 


Professor  Edgar  T.  Thompson- 
discusses  race  relations  with  students 
at  an  informal  coffee  hour  in  Jarvis  House. 


Political    scientist    Allan    P.    Sindler    answers    questions 

concerning  the  politics  of  the  changing  South 

at  one  of  the  several  informal  discussion  sessions. 
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haps  due  to  his  own  Southerness  and  his  desire  to  be- 
come a  good  sociologist,  that  he  became  an  outspoken 
champion  of  Negro  rights.  Thus  he  had,  in  a  relatively 
brief  time,  gone  from  one  extreme  to  another. 

Since  that  time,  he  went  on  to  say,  he  has  returned 
to  live  and  work  in  the  South.  This  experience,  too,  had 
taught  him  something,  he  said.  In  reviewing  the  situa- 
tion as  it  exists  today,  he  suggested  that  the  Negro 
is  all  to  frequently  brought  on  the  stage  as  an  object 
of  prejudice  or  compassion,  rather  than  as  an  ordinary 
man.  Neither  of  these  extremes,  just  as  the  extremes  in 
his  own  life  experience,  is  particularly  desirable  or  bene- 
ficial, Dr.  Thompson  said. 

Though  he  admires  the  Negro  in  his  quest  for  dig- 
nity and  equality,  he  can  also  sympathize  with  the  white 
man  as  he  struggles  to  cope  with  the  inevitable  changes 
coming  upon  his  traditional  way  of  life.  Both  Negro 
and  white  are  undergoing  an  "identity  revolution,"  a 
deeper  understanding  which  can  culminate  in  a  stronger 
and  more  democratic  South. 

Southern  Politics 

Dr.  Allan  P.  Sindler,  associate  professor  of  polit- 
ical science,  explored  the  "New  Political  Directions  of 
the  Changing  South"  in  a  novel  way.  Reprints  of  his 
recent  Register  article,  "The  Passing  of  the  Solid 
South,"  were  distributed  to  the  audience.  After  they 
had  had  a  chance  to  read  it,  he  began  his  remarks. 

Tackling  first  the  question,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
1964  elections,  of  the  "solidness"  of  the  South,  Dr. 
Sindler  pointed  out  that  the  roots  of  Southern  defec- 
tion from  the  Democratic  party  go  as  far  back  as  1929. 
He  emphasized  that:  "In  politics,  no  less  than  in  love, 
disenchantment  must  be  preceded  by  enchantment." 
Consequently,  present  Southern  disaffection  with  its 
traditional  party  must  be  viewed  in  its  historical  con- 
text. 

The  Democratic  party  had  given  the  post-Recon- 
struction South  the  opportunity  to  re-establish  many  of 
its  traditional  values.  By  and  large,  these  were  con- 
servative values  which  turned  on  the  interests  of  the 
white  oligarchy.  But  with  Al  Smith's  candidacy  in 
1929,  the  religious  issue  was  raised  and  the  predom- 
inantly protestant  South  voted  against  their  standard- 
bearer.  Present  disaffection,  however,  has  its  origins 
in  the  liberal  policies  of  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal.  Dur- 
ing the  30's,  Southern  conservatives  became  increas- 
ingly restive,  but  found  it  difficult  to  express  themselves 
because  of  Roosevelt's  tremendous  popularity. 

By  1948,  however,  things  were  different.  Harry 
Truman  was  no  FDR,  and  dissident  Southerners  saw  a 
chance  to  initiate  a  larger  revolt  against  the  national 
Democratic  Party.    Thus  emerged  the  Dixiecrat  move- 


Historian  John  Hope  Franklin  discusses  the  importance  of  the  South's  history  in  dealing  with  its  present  problems. 


ment  which  Dr.  Sindler  believes  has  ushered  in  the 
transition  period  of  regional  political  change  we  have 
today. 

Having  witnessed  the  persistent  failure  of  third- 
party  movements,  many  Southerners  have  now  turned 
to  a  new  technique  which  Dr.  Sindler  calls  "Republi- 
crat." A  Republicrat  is  a  Democrat  who  votes  his  own 
party  ticket  at  the  local,  state  and  congressional  levels, 
but  supports  the  Republican  ticket  at  the  presidential 
level.  Thus  they  are  reaching  for  what  is  to  them  the 
best  of  both  worlds. 

With  the  rise  of  Republican  votes  in  the  South  in 
recent  elections,  some  observers  have  come  to  believe 
that  a  vigorous  two-party  system  is  in  the  offing.  This 
does  not  appear  justified,  in  Dr.  Sindler's  view.  He 
feels  that  because  of  the  Republicrat  tendency,  sub- 
presidential  Republican  strength  in  the  South  will  tend 
to  remain  fairly  weak. 

Finally,  in  commenting  on  the  racial  situation  he 
was  less  sanguine  than  many  about  the  benefits  of  uni- 
versal Negro  suffrage .  Though  he  agreed  that  it 
would  be  a  big  and  important  step,  he  pointed  out  that 
unless  there  was  a  real  choice  between  candidates, 
especially  at  the  state,  local  and  congressional  levels, 


the  Negro  might  only  be  choosing  between  the  lesser 
of  two  evils. 


The  Past  in  the  Future 

Dr.  John  Hope  Franklin,  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  brought  the  perspective  of  his- 
tory to  bear  on  the  problems  of  the  South.  A  noted 
historian,  Dr.  Franklin  has  written  extensively  on  the 
role  of  the  Negro  in  Southern  history.  Among  his  books 
are:  From  Slavery  to  Freedom,  A  History  of  Ameri- 
can Negroes,  and  The  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

"A  deep  consciousness  of  its  past  is  as  character- 
istic of  the  South  as  corn  pone  and  cotton  patches," 
Dr.  Franklin  pointed  out.  There  is,  and  has  been  since 
about  1820,  more  than  just  a  casual  interest  in  the 
region's  past.  Both  laymen  and  historians  have  been 
caught  up  in  a  "rather  excessive  interest  in  the  past, 
a  somewhat  exaggerated  posture  of  examining  and 
recapitulating."  Southerners  in  all  walks  of  life  "prac- 
ticed the  past  with  a  passion." 

Even  before  the  Civil  War,  Southerners  sought  to 
maintain  their  romantic  image  of  the  region.  They 
looked  to  history  to  bolster  their  claims  to  greatness 
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Allan  M.  Corner  stresses  the  important  role  of  higher  education  in  the  South  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future. 


and  to  justify  the  institution  of  slavery.  The  irony  of 
this,  according  to  Dr.  Franklin,  resulted  in  their  repu- 
diating the  natural  rights  doctrine  that  their  Revolu- 
tionary leaders  had  written  into  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution.  It  lead  such  men 
as  Thomas  Cooper  of  South  Carolina  to  state  that  "no 
man  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  born  free." 

The  Civil  War,  with  all  its  tragic  implications, 
gave  Southerners  yet  another  opportunity  to  write 
and  re-write  their  own  history.  Even  during  the  heat 
of  the  conflict  itself,  they  spent  much  time  and  effort 
in  telling  their  story  to  the  world.  They  spoke  passion- 
ately about  the  "glorious  and  righteousness  of  the  lost 
cause."  They  were  convinced  of  the  historical  validity 
of  their  fight,  and  this  faith  did  much  to  sustain  their 
efforts. 

After  the  war,  during  the  traumatic  days  of  Recon- 
struction and  post-Reconstruction,  Southerners  showed 
a  natural  lack  of  interest  in  surrendering  the  glory  they 
felt  was  theirs  under  the  old  regime.    The  South,  as 


W.  J.  Cash  has  said,  "yearned  backward  toward  its 
past  with  passionate  longing."  Thus  in  the  intervening 
years,  writers  and  historians  wrote  the  history  of  their 
region  as  they  would  like  it  to  have  been  and  were 
vastly  uncritical  of  either  facts  or  fancies. 

Even  efforts  toward  scientific  history  around  the 
turn  of  the  century  brought  little  change  in  interpreta- 
tion. It  seemed  that  intellectual  justification  of  the 
position  of  the  white  Southerner  and  his  society  was 
the  major  goal.  Not  until  the  twentieth  century  were 
any  serious  attempts  made  to  tell  the  history  of  the 
Negro  in  anything  but  the  most  prejudicial  fashion. 

The  South  today  has  a  continuing  interest  in  his- 
tory which  suggests  that  the  past  plays  an  important 
part  not  only  in  the  present  but  in  the  future  as  well. 
Fortunately,  today's  historians  are  looking  at  the 
South's  history  with  more  critical  eyes.  Since  1941, 
when  W.  J.  Cash  effectively  challenged  the  South's 
claim  to  a  superior  civilization,  others  have  joined  in 
re-evaluating    Southern   history.     Among   them   such 
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Economist  Joseph  J.  Spengler  reviews  the  economic  trends  of  the  changing  South  during  discussion  in  Aycock  House. 


eminent  scholars  as  Bell  I.  Wiley  of  Emory  and  C. 
Vann  Woodward,  himself  a  native  Southerner,  of  Yale. 
These  new  viewpoints  are  like  "fresh  winds  of  change 
blowing  across  the  Southern  scene."  They  suggest  that 
history,  which  had  so  long  been  used  as  a  defense 
against  change,  will  become  the  ally  of  change  and 
progress. 

The  Role  of  Education 

Dr.  Allan  C.  Cartter,  former  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  at  Duke  and  currently  vice  president  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  in  Washington,  dis- 
cussed "The  Role  of  Education  in  the  Changing 
South."  In  reviewing  the  history  of  higher  education  in 
the  South,  Dr.  Cartter  emphasized  the  important 
changes  that  have  taken  place.  "The  rise  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity," he  said,  "in  importance  and  prestige  is  a 
symbol  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  South." 

The  three  main  functions  of  collegiate  education, 
Dr.  Cartter  pointed  out,  are  to  allow  a  liberal  knowl- 


edge of  the  legacy  of  the  past,  a  utilitarian  viewpoint  of 
the  demands  of  the  present  and  a  design  for  creativity 
in  the  future.  These  functions  have  often  been  stifled 
or  non-existent  in  the  South.  Until  1830  there  was  no 
distinct  "South"  in  education,  merely  church  affiliated 
schools.  After  1830,  Dr.  Cartter  went  on,  the  South 
became  separated  from  other  regions.  Non-conformity 
had  no  place  and  the  right  of  dissent  disappeared. 

Not  until  the  1920's  did  the  great  universities  such 
as  Rice,  Vanderbilt  and  Duke  begin  to  appear.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  "set  the  pace  for  im- 
provement across  the  South." 

In  closing,  Dr.  Cartter  stressed  the  importance  of 
today's  Southern  universities  and  called  upon  them  to 
break  away  from  their  pattern  of  regional  separation. 
Presidents  must  be  chosen  on  merit,  higher  salaries  for 
faculties  are  needed  and  dynamic  administrators  should 
be  selected  regardless  of  religion  or  native  origin.  The 
South  must  encourage  intellectual  freedom  and  improve 
higher  education  on  both  public  and  private  levels. 
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DUKE  DATELINES 

A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


NSF  Graduate  Trainees 

Nine  graduate  students  at  Duke  will 
receive  appointments  next  fall  as  "Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Graduate 
Trainees"  under  a  $46,600  grant  an- 
nounced by  Dean  R.  L.  Predmore  of 
the  graduate  school. 

According  to  Dean  Predmore,  the 
new  program  is  part  of  a  nationwide 
effort  by  NSF  to  accelerate  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  with  advanced  de- 
grees in  engineering,  mathematics  and 
the  physical  sciences. 

The  Duke  trainees  will  receive 
$2,400  first-year  stipends  in  addition 
to  certain  allowances.  Seven  will  do 
full  time  work  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing, civil  engineering,  mathematics, 
chemistry  or  physics.  Two  others  will 
study  engineering,  mathematics  or  the 
physical  sciences,  including  biophys- 
ics and  biochemistry. 

In  making  the  grants,  the  Founda- 
tion selected  a  limited  number  of  in- 
stitutions "whose  resources  of  staff 
and  facilities  allow  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  increased  numbers  of 
first-year  graduate  students  in  full 
time  programs  of  high  quality,"  Dr. 
Predmore  said.  Duke  offers  Ph.D.  pro- 
grams in  each  of  the  major  fields  in 
which  the  nine  trainees  will  begin 
working  next  September. 

Subject  to  the  availability  of  funds 
for  the  purpose,  the  Foundation 
hopes  to  continue  grants  made  this 
year  for  periods  up  to  four  years. 
Eventually  it  intends  to  broaden  the 
traineeship  program  to  include  all  sci- 
ence fields  supporteJ  by  the  Founda- 
dation. 

Better  Resources  Use 

The  University  hopes  to  make  bet- 
ter use  of  its  resources  through  studies 
financed  by  a  $65,000  grant  from  the 


Esso  Education  Foundation  of  New 
York. 

Dr.  Everett  H.  Hopkins,  vice  presi- 
dent for  planning  and  institutional 
studies,  will  direct  the  research.  The 
studies  will  be  conducted  over  a  two- 
year  period. 

The  main  objective  will  be  to  de- 
termine whether  student  information 
can  be  centralized  and,  by  use  of  a 
computer  system,  be  made  readily 
available  for  quick  analysis  of  prob- 
lems. Such  information  now  is  in  vari- 
ous offices  around  the  campus. 

The  first  phases  of  the  research  will 
be  devoted  to  achieving  better  sched- 
uling of  individual  student  programs 
and  to  studying  student  dropout. 
Eventually,  however,  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  develop  a  systems  approach 
to  give  information  and  analysis  for 
several  spheres  of  University  admin- 
istration. It  is  felt  that  this  would  per- 
mit more  effective  use  of  faculty,  stu- 
dent, financial  and  physical  resources. 

Information  will  be  compiled  on 
each  student  from  his  first  contact 
with  the  University  to  the  period  fol- 
lowing his  graduation.  This  record  will 
be  put  on  magnetic  tape  that  can  be 
used  by  an  IBM  1401  computer. 

New  Dorms  Contracted 

The  University  has  awarded  con- 
struction contracts  for  the  new  $3 
million  dormitory  complex  to  be  lo- 
cated along  Wannamaker  Drive  on 
West  Campus. 

According  to  John  M.  Dozier,  the 
University's  business  manager,  con- 
tracts were  awarded  to  the  low  bidders 
following  approval  by  the  trustees' 
building  and  grounds  committee. 

The  general  contract  went  to  C.  P. 
Street  of  Charlotte  for  $2,187,600. 
Biemau  and  Rowell  of  Raleigh  re- 
ceived  the    $537,000   heating,    venti- 


lating and  air-conditioning  contract. 
The  electrical  contract  of  $153,750 
went  to  A  &  N  Electric  of  Greensboro, 
and  the  $123,925  plumbing  contract 
went  to  Copelan  Plumbing  of  Dur- 
ham. 

The  total  construction  costs  amount 
to  $3,002,275,  while  costs  for  the  en- 
tire project  total  $4,031,372. 

The  dormitory  complex  will  be 
composed  of  six  houses  in  two  separate 
residence  halls,  and  are  designed  to 
accommodate  432  students. 

The  four  story  buildings  will  be 
finished  in  pre-cast  stone  panels  with 
cast  stone  trim.  The  project  is  sched- 
uled for  completion  by  August  15, 
1966. 

Six  Associates  of  Asheville  along 
with  Caudill,  Rowlett  and  Scott  of 
Houston  are  the  architects  for  the 
dormitories. 
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A  contract  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  veterinary  medicine  facility  was 
recently  awarded  to  Delta  Construc- 
tion of  Durham.  Of  the  $172,484 
total,  $77,482  are  provided  by  a  grant 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

To  be  located  on  a  130  acre  tract 
on  the  Duke  Homestead  property,  the 
so-called  "animal-farm"  will  consist 
of  a  10,052  square  foot  laboratory 
animal  facility  to  be  used  as  a  quaran- 
tine and  conditioning  quarters  for  dogs 
and  possibly  other  animals,  according 
to  Dr.  John  C.  LeMay,  director  of  the 
department  of  veterinary  medicine. 

The  new  unit  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  by  September  1965. 

Davison  Scholar  Chosen 

William  W.  Fox,  a  third-year  med- 
ical student  from  Ruxton,  Maryland, 
has  been  awarded  this  year's  Davison 
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Architect's  model  of  new  West  Campus  dormitory  complex  on  which  construction  began  to  be  ready  in  fall  of  1966. 


Scholarship  for  study  abroad.  Under 
the  scholarship,  Fox  will  study  for 
two  quarters  at  Gray  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Puerta  Cabezas,  Nicaragua. 

Established  four  years  ago  by  the 
Medical  School  student  government, 
the  scholarship  commemorates  the 
contributions  of  the  school's  first  dean, 
Dr.  Wilbert  C.  Davison,  to  medical 
education  at  the  University. 

Dr.  E.  Croft  Long,  chairman  of  the 
selection  committee,  explained  that 
the  scholarship  was  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  academic  achievement  and 
outstanding  professional  promise.  He 
noted  that  the  award  enables  a  prom- 
ising medical  student  "to  broaden  his 
experience  by  observing  other  view- 
points in  a  country  outside  the  United 
States." 

Last  year's  Davison  Scholar  was 
Jack  Borden  Taylor  who  studied  in 


Zamboanga.  In  1963,  because  of  out- 
standing candidates,  two  scholarships 
were  awarded.  They  were  Herbert 
James  Herring,  Jr.,  who  studied  in 
Montevideo,  and  Michael  L.  Steer  who 
went  to  Israel.  The  first  Davison 
Scholar  in  1962  was  Crawford  Bar- 
nett,  Jr.,  who  studied  in  England. 


Beetle  Fight 


To  battle  the  bark  beetle  and  other 
insects  and  diseases  that  afflict  South- 
ern forests  is  a  current  project  at  the 
School  of  Forestry.  Funds  support- 
ing another  year  of  research  and 
training  for  two  graduate  assistants 
have  again  been  made  available  by  the 
Southern  Forest  Disease  and  Insect 
Research  Council. 

According  to  Dr.  R.  F.  Anderson, 
professor   of   forest   entomology    and 


project  supervisor  for  the  studies,  part 
of  the  research  involves  determining 
how  varying  temperature  conditions 
influence  the  rate  of  development  and 
population  growth  of  tree-killing  bark 
beetles.  Another  project  involves  the 
study  of  the  life  cycle,  effectiveness 
and  role  of  certain  insects  which  prey 
on  the  beetles,  thus  helping  to  control 
them. 

Both  projects  supported  by  the 
Council  are  part  of  a  larger  program 
in  which  Duke  scientists  are  trying  to 
determine  why  bark  beetle  population 
and  resulting  tree  infestation  and 
mortality  fluctuates  greatly  from  time 
to  time. 

Dr.  Anderson  said  that  variation  in 
abundance  of  insects  at  different  times 
indicates  that  certain  natural  condi- 
tions influence  beetle  destructiveness. 
What   factors    are    involved    in   these 
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Why  I  decided  to  go  "back  to  work"  at  35 


Charles  "Bud"  Hoffman  (left),  the  largest  Chevrolet  dealer  in  Western  Maryland,  discusses  his  new  insurance  program  with  New  England  Life  representative  Elmer  Wingate. 


Back  in  May  of  1963  Elmer  Wingate  decided  to 
change  jobs.  He  was  35,  and  the  idea  of  a  career  in  life 
insurance  appealed  to  him  since  he  wanted  to  go  into 
business  for  himself.  "After  teaching  sales  and  being 
in  sales  management,  I  asked  myself  if  I  really  wanted 
to  go  back  to  work,"  Elmer  says,  "back  to  the  'nuts 
and  bolts'  of  face-to-face  selling.  But  I  knew  that  life 
insurance  was  a  business  with  unlimited  potential, 
where  a  man's  income  directly  reflects  his  ability." 

Roger  Antaya,  a  New  England  Life  general  agent  in 
Baltimore,  was  impressed  with  Elmer's  initiative  and 
his  background.  He  hired  Elmer  and  together  they 
worked  out  an  on-the-job  training  program.  In  just 
14  months  Elmer  had  sold  $1,200,000  worth  of  life 
insurance. 

Elmer  likes  being  in  business  for  himself.  He's  living 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE.  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS.  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 


and  working  where  he  wants.  "  If  a  man  wants  to  work 
for  himself  on  a  limited  investment,"  says  Elmer,  "and 
has  a  genuine  desire  to  help  people,  this  business  will 
give  him  all  the  challenge  and  reward  he  wants." 

If  you  would  like  to  investigate  a  career  with  New 
England  Life,  there's  an  easy  first  step  to  take.  Send 
for  our  free  Personality-Aptitude  Analyzer.  It's  a 
simple  exercise  you  can  take  in  about  ten  minutes. 
Then  return  it  to  us  and  we'll  mail  you  the  results. 
(This  is  a  bona  fide  analysis  and  many  men  find  they 
cannot  qualify.)  It  could  be  well  worth  ten  minutes  of 
your  time. 

Write  to  New  England  Life,  Dept.  AL-1,  501 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 
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Kenneth  V.  Robinson,  '31,  Hartford 
Irwin  R.  Hale,  '36,  Philadelphia 
Norman  L.  Wherrett,  '38,  San  Francisco 
E.  R.  McMillin,  Jr.,  General  Agent,  '40,  Nashville 


George  P.  Clark,  CLU,  '45,  High  Point,  N.  C. 
Charles  R.  Williams,  '48,  Manchester 
Harry  M.  Piper,  '56,  Tampa 
Edwin  R.  Lyon,  Jr.,  '59,  Charlotte 


Area  chairmen  for  Loyalty  Fund  tour  language  laboratory    during    their   recent   campus   planning   meeting. 


conditions  must  be  determined  before 
intelligent  evaluation  can  be  made  of 
the  regulating  mechanisms  to  prevent 
timber  losses  by  bark  beetles. 

Understanding  India 

India  is  the  world's  largest  democ- 
racy and  one  of  the  few  nations  that 
won  her  independence  peacefully. 
India  is  also  over-populated,  stricken 
with  poverty  and,  more  often  than  not, 
misunderstood. 

A  better  understanding  of  India  and 
her  people  is  provided  by  Creighton 
Lacy  in  his  new  book,  The  Conscience 
of  India:  Moral  Traditions  in  the 
Modern  World. 

Dr.  Lacy  is  associate  professor  of 
World  Christianity,  and  recently  spent 
a  year's  sabbatical  leave  doing  re- 
search in  India.  In  his  book,  Dr.  Lacy 
reveals    how    the    great    currents    of 


moral,  philosophical  and  political 
thought  in  India's  past  are  expressed 
in  her  modern  society.  A  nation  of 
great  contradiction,  she  stands  between 
East  and  West.  While  committed  to 
democratic  ideals  but  unable  to  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  a  capitalistic  econ- 
omy, India  receives  communist  pres- 
sures from  both  Russia  and  China. 

India's  life  is  bound  up  with  re- 
ligion— particularly  Hinduism.  There- 
fore, the  "moral  conscience"  of  the 
nation  is  being  tested  when  one  deals 
with  today's  political  and  economic 
problems,  Dr.  Lacy  says. 

He  discusses  the  foundation  of 
Hindu  ethics  back  through  the  Vedas 
of  almost  4,000  years  ago,  across  the 
days  of  the  British  Raj,  Christian  mis- 
sions, 19th  century  reforms  and  reac- 
tions, the  Indian  National  Congress, 
Gandhi,  Sri  Ramakrishna  and  other 
leaders  and  movements  which  helped 


chart  modern  India's  course. 

Interviews  with  some  of  India's 
greatest  leaders,  including  Nehru,  the 
late  President  Prasad,  former  Finance 
Minister  Desai,  President  Radha- 
krishnan  and  others,  enable  Dr.  Lacy 
to  give  intimate  word  pictures  of  the 
Indian  conscience  as  few  other  West- 
erners are  able  to  do. 

Whither  de  Gaulle 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  French 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle  "will  re- 
main our  difficult  customer  for  quite 
a  few  years  to  come,"  according  to 
Dr.  W.  W.  Kulski,  James  B.  Duke  pro- 
fessor of  Russian  affairs  and  former 
high-ranking  Polish  diplomat. 

Regardless  of  who  succeeds  de 
Gaulle,  certain  of  his  policies  will  sur- 
vive, Dr.  Kulski  pointed  out.  De 
Gaulle  envisions  Western  Europe,  led 
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by  France,  as  a  third  great  world 
power.  In  order  to  realize  this  goal 
he  wants  to  close  the  wide  gap  between 
French  power  and  that  of  Russia  and 
the  United  States.  "What  France  lacks 
in  material  power  should  be  supplied 
by  the  support  which  other  nations  are 
expected  to  provide,"  Dr.  Kulski  says. 

De  Gaulle's  disdain  for  British  and 
American  foreign  policy  shows  in 
various  ways.  He  recognizes  Red 
China.  He  continues  to  develop  French 
nuclear  power.  He  courts  the  under- 
developed nations  of  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  He  rejects  Britain's  bid  to 
enter  the  European  Common  Market. 

Dr.  Kulski  predicts  that  de  Gaulle, 
despite  his  ability,  will  not  succeed  in 
making  Western  Europe  a  unified  third 
major  world  power.  "De  Gaulle  con- 
tradicts himself,"  Dr.  Kulski  says, 
"when  he  opposes  any  supernational 
European  government.  He  wants 
France  to  retain  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent decision." 

Hence,  Western  European  nations, 
whose  foreign  policies  at  best  can  be 
coordinated  only  through  mutual  con- 
sultation, will  never  become  a  third 
super-power,    Dr.    Kulski    maintains. 

Even  so,  de  Gaulle's  achievements 
to  date  are  many.  He  has  made  France 
economically  and  politically  strong  and 
advanced  her  military  power.  When 
de  Gaulle  came  to  power  in  1958, 
France  was  called  the  "sick  man  of 
Europe."  Now,  says  Dr.  Kulski, 
"France  is  liked  less  but  is  respected 
more." 


Faculty  News 


•  Dr.  Lenox  D.  Baker,  professor  and 
chief  of  the  division  of  orthopaedic 
surgery  at  the  Medical  Center,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  editorial  ad- 
visory board  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  General  Practice. 

•  Bernice  Belue,  director  of  occu- 
pational therapy  at  the  Medical  Cen- 
ter, will  head  the  1965  North  Carolina 
recruitment  program  of  the  American 
Occupational  Therapy  Association. 

•  William  L.  Brinkley,  Jr.,  director 
of  undergraduate  admissions,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
trance Procedures  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  in  New 
York. 


•  Dr.  Ewald  W.  Busse  has  been 
designated  the  first  J.  P.  Gibbons 
Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  the  Medical 
Center. 

The  distinguished  professorship  was 
established  by  the  late  J.  P.  Gibbons 
'98  of  Hamlet,  N.  C.  before  his  death 
in  1962.  Mr.  Gibbons  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  Medical  Center  and  in 
mental  health  problems. 

Dr.  Busse  came  to  Duke  in  1953  as 
chairman  of  the  department  of  psy- 
chiatry. In  addition,  he  was  named 
director  of  the  center  for  the  study 
of  aging  in  1957. 

A  native  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
Dr.  Busse  received  his  training  at 
Westminster  College  and  Washington 
University.  The  author  of  numerous 
articles  in  the  fields  of  mental  health 
and  aging,  he  is  a  director  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  American  Board 
of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology. 

•  Dr.  Crauford  D.  Goodwin  has  be- 
come assistant  provost  as  of  Febru- 
ary 1.  He  will  retain  two  other  major 
responsibilities  which  he  now  holds — 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  a  faculty  post  as  associate 
professor  of  economics.  He  had  served 
as  assistant  to  the  Provost  since  Sep- 
tember of  1962. 

•  William  J.  Griffith  has  become  as- 
sistant dean  of  arts  and  sciences.  In 
addition  to  his  new  duties,  he  will 
continue  to  serve  as  assistant  to  the 
Provost  for  student  affairs  and  as  di- 
rector of  the  Student  Union. 

•  Dr.  Robert  M.  Lumiansky,  profes- 
sor of  English,  testified  recently  at 
Congressional  hearings  on  a  proposed 
National  Humanities  Foundation.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Humanities  which 
recommended  the  establishment  of 
such  a  foundation.  Its  goal  would  be 
to  promote  the  humanities  and  arts 
in  the  United  States. 

•  Dr.  R.  Taylor  Cole,  James  B.  Duke 
professor  of  political  science  and  pro- 
vost of  the  university,  is  currently 
on  a  six-month  leave  of  absence. 
He  is  serving  as  Visiting  Ford  Re- 
search Professor  in  Government  at 
Harvard. 

•  Dr.  William  E.  Scott,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history,  has  been  awarded  a 
fellowship  by  the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies.  He  will  use  the 


award  for  post-doctoral  research  on 
the  coming  of  World  War  II,  1933-39. 
•  Dr.  Donald  J.  Stedman,  assistant 
professor  of  medical  psychology  in  the 
department  of  psychiatry,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Mental  Grant  Review 
Committee  of  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice in  Washington.  Primary  function 
of  the  committee  is  to  review  and 
evaluate  applications  for  mental  re- 
tardation project  grants,  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  on  individual  applications. 

Recent  Books 

Northrup,  Herbert  R.  '39;  (with 
Bloom,  Gordon  F.):  Government  and 
Labor,   (Richard  D.  Irwin,  1963.) 

:  (with  Bloom,  Gordon  F.  and 


Rowan,   R.   L.):    Readings  in  Labor 
Economics,  (Richard  D.  Irwin,  1963.) 

:  Boulwarism,  The  Labor  Re- 


lations Policies  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  (Bureau  of  Industrial 
Relations,  University  of  Michigan, 
1964). 

:    (with  Bloom,  Gordon  F.) : 


Economics  of  Labor  Relations,  Fifth 
Edition,  (Richard  D.  Irwin,  1965). 

Stowe,  W.  McFerrin,  '35:  Charac- 
teristics of  Jesus,  (Abingdon  Press, 
1965,  $2.50.) 

:    Power  of  Paul,    (Abingdon 

Press,  1965,  $2.50.) 

Basketball 

The  Basketball  season  ended 
abruptly  this  year  in  the  ACC  tour- 
nament at  Raleigh.  Though  the  Blue 
Devils  lost  their  last  two  regular  sea- 
son games  (to  Maryland,  82-85  and  to 
North  Carolina,  66-71),  they  entered 
the  tournament  as  the  top-seeded 
team  with  an  18-4  over-all  record 

Their  first  game  against  South  Car- 
olina was  a  close  call.  The  Game- 
cocks almost  upset  Duke  in  the  clos- 
ing seconds  but  the  Blue  Devils  hung 
on  to  win  62-60.  The  next  day  against 
Wake  Forest,  Duke  played  better  ball 
to  win  handily,  101-81.  Then  came 
the  championship  game  against  N.  C. 
State.  The  Blue  Devils  fought  hard 
but  State  won  the  game  and  the  ACC 
title,  91-85. 
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Does  your  job 
pay  you  in 
direct  proportion 
to  your  efforts? 

"After  seventeen  years  working  for  myself  —  and  Mass 
Mutual  —  I'm  more  than  happy  to  say  that  it's  been  a 
rewarding  career.  It's  been  rewarding  in  all  respects, 
personally  and  financially.  I'm  my  own  boss,  and  my 
income  is  directly  related  to  my  accomplishments. 

"Service  to  my  clients,  plus  participation  in  civic  af- 
fairs and  philanthropic  activities,  have  brought  me 
great  personal  satisfaction  as  well  as  a  standing  in  my 
community  that  is  equal  to  that  of  any  professional  man 
I  know.  This,  plus  the  knowledge  that  I  have  been  in- 
strumental in  helping  people  with  their  financial  plan- 
ning, has  comprised  the  'extra  value'  of  my  insurance 
career. 

"Mass  Mutual  is  a  company  whose  policies,  reputa- 
tion, character  and  quality  of  training  are  second  to 
none.  I  entered  the  business  in  1947,  without  capital 
and  without  selling  experience,  and  have  sold  over  a 
million  dollars  of  individual  life  insurance  every  year 
since  1954,  reaching  a  peak  of  over  $7,000,000  last  year. 

"What  Mass  Mutual  did  for  me,  it  can  do  for  you.  So, 
if  you're  a  man  who  is  vaguely  dissatisfied  with  his  prog- 
ress, and  to  whom  the  values  that  have  appealed  to  me 
make  sense,  write  a  personal  letter  to  the  President  of 
my  company.  He  is  Charles  H.  Schaaff,  President, 
Massachusetts  Mutual,  Springfield,  Mass.  Do  it  today. 
The  company  always  has  room  for  a  good  man." 


Rudolph  Arkin,  C.L.U.,  Washington,  D.C. 


MASSACHUSETTS      MUTUAL 
LIFE     INSURANCE     COMPANY 

Springfield,  Massachusetts  /organized  1851 


Some  of  the  Duke  Alumni  in  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Service. 
John  E.  Sundholm,  '38,  Greensboro  David  W.  Dennis,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York 

C.  William  Mock,  '42,  Tampa  T.  Brian  Carter,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York 

Miller  F.  Brown,  '47,  San  Jose  Frederick  W.  Harwood,  '46,  Home  Office 


Mehrtens  G.  Chillingworth,  '49,  Honolulu 
William  L.  Watts,  '50,  Home  Office 
James  B.  Cogdell.  56,  Montgomery 


The  Alumni  Gazette 


A  compendium  of  news 

by,  of  and  for 

Duke  Alumni  everywhere 


SCHEDULED  MEETINGS 

April  13 — Southeastern  North  Caro- 
lina Duke  Alumni  Association  An- 
nual Dinner.  Guest  speaker:  Dr. 
Douglas  M.  Knight.  The  Blockade 
Runner,  Wrightsville  Beach,  North 
Carolina. 

April  27 — Forsyth  County  Duke 
Alumni  Annual  Meeting.  Forsyth 
Country  Club.  Reception — 6:00.  Din- 
ner— 7:30.  Panel  discussion,  "Four 
Critical  Years"  with  Dean  Griffith, 
Dean  Wilson,  Carl  James  and  Reg 
Hanes,  a  sophomore  from  Winston- 
Salem.  Social  Hour — $1.50.  Dinner — 
$5.50.  Reservations — Miss  Elizabeth 
Whitaker,  Box  1552,  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina. 


May  4 — Duke  University  Metropoli- 
tan Alumni  Association  Luncheon, 
12: 15.  Coach  Vic  Bubas  guest  speaker. 
The  Columbia  University  Club,  4 
West  43rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

CATAWBA  VALLEY 

A  committee  composed  of  John  A. 
Forlines,  Jr.  '39,  A.  Joe  Preslar,  Jr. 
'44  and  C.  W.  (Soup)  Porter  '26 
made  arrangements  for  the  reorgani- 
zational  meeting  of  the  Catawba  Val- 
ley Duke  Alumni  Association.  The 
meeting  was  held  on  March  2  at  the 
Lenoir  Country  Club  in  Lenoir,  N.  C. 
The  guest  speaker  was  Dr.  Douglas 
M.  Knight,  President  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity. More  than  130  alumni,  parents 
of  students  and  friends  in  the  area  at- 
tended. 

During  a  brief  business  meeting  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Hud- 
son P.  Meachum,  Jr.  bsee  '49,  presi- 
dent; Joe  S.  Epps  '54,  vice-president; 
Charles  W.  Wray,  Jr.  '55,  secretary- 
treasurer;  and  Nancy  Peeler  (Mrs. 
Robert  A.)  Keppel  '52,  alumnae  coun- 
cil representative. 

CHICAGO 

Before  the  Duke-Notre  Dame  bas- 
ketball game  on  February  20,  alumni 
in  the  Chicago   area  met  for  dinner 
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Golden  Anniversary  Reunion  plans  for  the  Class  of  1915  were  made  at  a  recent 
campus  meeting  of  class  officers  (from  left)  E.  N.  Brower  of  Hope  Mills,  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Watson  of  Englehard,  S.  L.  Gulledge  of  Albemarle,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Swindell  of 
Durham,  B.  W.  Barnard  of  Charlotte  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Simmons  of  Kenly,  N.  C. 


with  Coach  Vic  Bubas  as  special 
guest.  Pete  Burkholder  '55  was  chair- 
man of  an  arrangements  committee 
composed  of  Sandy  Deckert  '62,  Bud- 
dy Beacham  '57,  John  Goodall  '57 
and  Maralyn  Winter  (Mrs.  Richard 
A.)  Robinson  '60. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville,  Miami,  and  Tampa 
area  Duke  alumni  and  friends  had 
an  opportunity  recently  to  hear  Duke 
President,  Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight, 
and  record  crowds  attended  dinners 
in  these  cities  to  hear  about  Duke's 
future. 

Laurance  F.  Lee,  Jr.  '49  (Jackson- 
ville), William  B.  Smith  '50  (Miami) 
and  Richard  G.  Cannar  '41  m.d.  '44 
(Tampa)  were  in  charge  of  the  meet- 
ings. 

Officers  of  the  Jacksonville  Duke 
Alumni  Association  are:  William  M. 
Wood  '51,  president;  Nathan  H.  Wil- 
son '48  ll.b.  '50,  vice-president;  Mari- 
lyn "Lindy"  Stivers  (Mrs.  John  D.) 
Montgomery  '49,  secretary;  Lucy  Wat- 
son Darby  '49,  treasurer;  and  Sally 
Osborne  (Mrs.  Jess  W.)  Talcott  '42, 
alumnae  council  representative. 


Miami  officers  include:  Lynn  M. 
Holcombe,  Jr.  '45,  president;  William 
B.  Smith  '50,  vice-president;  Virginia 
Woolley  (Mrs.  Thomas  D.)  Wood  '55, 
secretary;  Elizabeth  Walters  (Mrs. 
Loring  V.,  Jr.)  Walton  '49,  secre- 
tary; and  Louise  Tennent  (Mrs.  Wm. 
B.)  Smith  '50,  alumnae  council  rep- 
resentative. 

Tampa  officers  are:  Davidson  Mc- 
Lean '52,  president;  Robert  G.  Shac- 
kelford '51,  vice-president;  Isabelle 
Swift  (Mrs.  Marshall  C.)  Ferrell  '53, 
secretary-treasurer;  and  Carol  Ram- 
sey (Mrs.  Frederick  J.)  Turpin  '63, 
alumnae  council  representative. 

Roger  Marshall,  director  of  alumni 
affairs,  and  Laney  Funderburk,  execu- 
tive secretary  for  class  and  club  pro- 
grams, also  attended  these  meetings. 
They  also  met  with  alumni  in  five 
other  Florida  cities  to  confer  with 
Loyalty  Fund  Area  Chairmen  and 
association  organizational  committees 
to  begin  activating  Duke  alumni  or- 
ganizations in  areas  around  Dayton 
Beach,  Cocoa  Beach-Melbourn,  West 
Palm  Beach  and  Lakeland.  In  addi- 
tion, they  met  with  Sam  Latty  m.d. 
'50,  president  of  the  Orlando-Winter 


Park  Association  and  discussed  plans 
for  a  meeting  this  spring. 

PETERSBURG,  VIRGINIA 

More  than  60  alumni  in  the  Peters- 
burg area  heard  Head  Football  Coach 
William  D.  Murray  speak  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Tri-City  Duke 
Alumni  Association  held  at  Hotel 
Petersburg.  Philemon  N.  Allen,  Jr. 
'52,  president  of  the  association, 
chaired  the  meeting  and  introduced 
Coach  Murray.  New  officers  elected 
during  the  meeting  were:  Thomas  R. 
Miller,  president;  Emmett  L.  Batten 
bsee  '52,  vice-president;  Patricia  Mor- 
ris (Mrs.  George  R.)  Clarke  '53,  sec- 
retary; and  Jean  Gerard  (Mrs.  Landon 
C.)  Smith  '58,  treasurer. 

GREENSBORO 

Dr.  Barnes  Woodhall,  Vice-Provost 
of  Medical  Affairs,  was  guest  speaker 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Greens- 
boro Duke  Alumni  Association  re- 
cently. More  than  75  alumni  and 
friends  attended  the  dinner  held  at  the 
King  Cotten  Hotel.  Richard  Maxwell 
bsce  '55,  outgoing  president,  was  in 
charge  of  arrangements.  New  officers 
of  the  Association  are:  Lynn  Holsclaw 
(Mrs.  John  W.)  Buchanan  '59,  presi- 
dent; Edgar  B.  Fisher,  Jr.  '57  ll.b. 
'61,  vice-president;  Robert  A.  Bisselle 
'51,  secretary-treasurer;  and  Martha 
Joe  Padgett  (Mrs.  Richard)  Maxwell 
'57,  alumnae  council  representative. 

RALEIGH 

Head  Football  Coach  William  D. 
Murray  was  guest  speaker  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Wake  County 
Duke  Alumni  Association  earlier  this 
year.  Approximately  100  alumni  and 
friends  were  at  the  Carolina  Country 
Club  to  hear  Coach  Murray.  W.  Cas- 
per Holroyd  '48,  outgoing  president 
of  the  Association,  was  in  charge  of 
the  meeting  and  presided  over  the 
occasion.  Bill  Andrews  '48  introduced 
the  speaker.  During  the  business  meet- 
ing the  following  alumni  were  elected 
officers  of  the  association:  Bill  An- 
drews, president;  Robert  L.  Burrows 
'54,  vice-president;  Jane  Ellen  Roberts 
(Mrs.  Bob  C.)  Rogers  '55,  secretary; 
and  Hettie  Lou  Raiford  (Mrs.  William 
P.)  Garrabrant  '55,  alumnae  council 
representative. 


ASHEVILLE 

Duke  President  Douglas  M.  Knight 
was  the  guest  speaker  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  Asheville  alumni.  W.  F.  "Buck" 
Talman  '56,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
More  than  85  alumni  and  friends  at- 
tended from  as  far  as  100  miles 
away. 

CHARLOTTE 

The  Charlotte  Duke  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation met  on  January  15  for  its 
Annual  Dinner  meeting.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Rhine,  director  of  the  parapsychology 
laboratory,  was  guest  speaker.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Charlotte  City 
Club  with  approximately  200  alumni 
and  friends  attending.  Benner  B.  Crig- 
ler  '50  is  the  retiring  president  of  the 
association.  New  officers  elected  are: 
Roy  L.  Smart,  Jr.  '44,  president;  Wil- 
liam T.  Watson  '59  ll.b.  '62,  vice- 
president;  Margaret  Hinson  (Mrs.  T. 
A.)  Sherrill  '50,  secretary;  Thomas  B. 
Irwin  '59,  treasurer;  Patricia  Taf 
(Mrs.  Carol  G,  Jr.)  McGraw  '59, 
alumnae  council  representative;  and 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Charles  C.  Lucas,  Jr.  '61,  Robert  T. 
McLaughlin  bsme  '44,  and  Benner  B. 
Crigler  '50.  Plans  for  the  year  include 
a  dinner  in  May  featuring  the  Duke 
coaching  staff  and  a  party  for  students 
in  late  summer. 

NORFOLK 

Dr.  R.  Taylor  Cole,  Provost  of  the 
University  and  James  B.  Duke  pro- 
fessor of  political  science,  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the 
Tidewater  Virginia  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation. The  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Monticello  Hotel  in  downtown 
Norfolk.  The  president  of  the  associa- 
tion is  Julian  Walker  ll.b.  '59. 

CLASS 
NOTES 


HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 
next    reunion:    commencement    1965 
Junius  H.  Rose  '13,  President 
Box  405 

Greenville,  N.  C. 
C.    Excelle    Rozzelle    '12,    retired 


Methodist  minister  of  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  was  a  speaker  at  a  three-day  in- 
stitute for  specialists  on  aging  sponsored 
by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 
William  J.  Thompson  '12  of  Dunn, 
N.  C,  senior  vice  president  of  Johnston 
Cotton  Company,  retired  January  1  after 
31  years  of  continuous  service. 


'15 


next  reunion:    1965 


Fannie  Vann  Simmons  (Mrs.  A.  E.), 
President 
Kenly,  N.  C. 

Edwin  N.  Brower,  business  man  and 
former  mayor  of  Hope  Mills,  N.  C,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission, 
which  oversees  the  spending  of  federal 
and  state  funds  in  the  construction  of 
local  hospitals  and  other  health  facili- 
ties. 


'28 


next  reunion:   1966 


Superior  Court  Judge  Robert  M. 
Gambill  of  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C,  is 
one  of  four  members  appointed  recently 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wilkes 
County  Community  College. 


'29 


next  reunion:    1965 


Burton  G.  Stewart,  President 

Lewisville,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Audrey  Johnson  Cushman, 
formerly  librarian  at  the  Durham  Public 
Library,  is  librarian  for  the  Durham  In- 
dustrial Education  Center. 

Jack  T.  Holt  (a.m.  '31)  is  purchasing 
agent  for  Burlington  Industries,  Inc.,  in 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Amos  N.  Johnson  of  Garland, 
N.  C,  president-elect  of  the  American 
Academy  of  General  Practice,  is  the  first 
lecturer  at  the  Dean's  Clinic  held  at  the 
Louisiana  State  University  Medical 
School  in  New  Orleans.  These  clinics  are 
conducted  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Academy  of  General  Practice 
Foundation  and  are  designed  to  familiar- 
ize medical  students  with  general  prac- 
tice techniques. 

30  next  reunion:   1965 

Alyse   Smith   Cooper    (Mrs.   W.   N.), 
President 
Box  686 

Burlington,  N.  C. 
Rufus  W.  Reynolds  (ll.b.  '33),  an 
attorney  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Eighteenth  Judicial   District 
Bar  Association. 
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Hal  Grimes  Smith  (Mrs.  Irwin  S.) 
has  returned  to  Oxford.  N.  C,  to  make 
her  home,  after  having  lived  in  Venezuela 
for  many  years.  She  and  Mr.  Smith,  a 
retired  tobacconist,  have  two  sons. 


'31 


next  reunion:    1965 


James  S.  Heizer,  President 
1320  Arnette  Avenue 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Matilda  Holleman  Moseley  (r.n. 
'34,  b.s.n.  '36),  wife  of  Vince  Moseley 
'33,  m.d.  '37  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  was 
chairman  of  Council  for  the  Retarded 
Child  of  Charleston  County,  Inc.,  held 
last  fall.  It  was  her  second  year  of  ser- 
vice in  this  capacity. 


'32 


next  reunion:    1965 


Dr.  W.  Brewster  Snow,  President 
600  Belvedere  Avenue 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Mary  Langston  Evans   (Mrs.  Den- 
nis) of  Manteo,  N.  C,  is  the  only  wom- 
an  in   North   Carolina   who   is   superin- 
tendent of  a  county  school  system.  For 
the  past  14  years  she  has  served  as  su- 
perintendent of  Dare  County  Schools. 


'33 


next  reunion:   1969 


John  R.  Pate  m.d.,  who  practices 
preventive  medicine  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
is  president  elect  of  Civitan  Interna- 
tional. 


'35 


next  reunion:   1969 


Major  General  Raymond  T.  Jenkins 
m.d.  became  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Air  Forces 
in  Europe  on  January  15.  He  was  direc- 
tor of  plans  and  hospitalization,  Office 
of  the  Surgeon  General  in  Washington. 

Martin  B.  Williams,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Life  Insurers  Conference, 
Richmond,  Va.,  was  featured  as  the  "Man 
in  the  News"  in  the  December  19  issue 
of  Insurance,  a  national  news  weekly 
serving  all  branches  of  insurance.  He 
and  his  wife,  Helen  Phillips  Williams 
'33,  have  two  children  and  two  grand- 
children. 


'36 


next  reunion:   1966 


Frances  Hunter  Castilow  (Mrs. 
Henry  D.)  r.n.,  of  New  Martinsville, 
W.  Va.,  is  employed  as  an  industrial 
nurse  by  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Sneed  High,  North  Carolina's  com- 
missioner of  revenue  under  former  Gov- 
ernor  Sanford,   has   resigned   that   posi- 
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tion  to  return  to  his  law  practice  in 
Fayetteville. 

In  January  George  W.  Nance  was 
named  vice  president  of  the  finishing  di- 
vision of  Cone  Mills,  in  charge  of  Car- 
lisle Finishing,  Carlisle,  S.  C.  He  has 
been  with  Cone  Mills  since  1948  and 
general  manager  of  Carlisle  since   1962. 

Earl  J.  Wentz  has  been  named  gen- 
eral manager  of  Pannill  Knitting  Com- 
pany, producers  of  knitwear  in  Martins- 
ville, Va. 


'37 


next  reunion:   1968 


Herbert  J.  Upchurch  of  Columbia, 
S.  C,  has  been  promoted  to  executive 
vice  president  of  State  Bank  and  Trust 
Company. 


'38 


next  reunion:   1968 


Charles  C.  Beneke,  vice  president  of 
production  for  the  Bloch  Brothers  To- 
bacco Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  is 
very  active  in  civic  affairs,  having  served 
last  year  as  a  Republican  member  and 
president  of  the  Ohio  County  Board  of 
Commissioners.  He  and  Mrs.  Beneke 
have  a  son  and  a  daughter,  both  students 
at  Wittenberg  University. 

Clark  A.  Crawford  c.e.  has  been 
made  manager  of  the  building  products 
department,  technical  products  division, 
Corning  Glass  Works.  Corning,  N.  Y.,  is 
his  headquarters. 

Willis  Holding,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  a  career  state  official,  is  presently 
acting  state  purchasing  officer.  He  has 
been  with  the  Division  of  Purchase  and 
Contract  since  1948  except  for  a  brief 
leave  to  serve  as  purchasing  consultant 
to  the  State  of  Ohio. 
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next  reunion:   1968 


John  A.  Forlines,  Jr.,  of  Granite 
Falls,  N.  C,  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  for  Caldwell  County  Tech- 
nical Institute. 

Edna  Earle  Sexton  Hadley  (Mrs. 
Jake  M.)  of  Greenville,  N.  C,  is  the 
first  full-time  social  worker  for  the  De- 
velopmental Evaluation  Clinic  at  East 
Carolina  College.  She  is  the  prime  inter- 
viewer for  the  clinic  and  handles  other 
contacts  with  families  of  children  re- 
ferred to  the  clinic. 
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next  reunion:   1966 


James  J.  O'Leary  ph.d.,  vice  pres.  and 
director  of  economic  research  for  Life 
Ins.  Assoc,   of  America,  was  the  "Man 


in  the  News"  in  the  Jan.  9  issue  of  Insur- 
ance. A  resident  of  Westport,  Conn.,  he 
is  married  and  has  four  children. 
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next  reunion:   1967 


Mary  C.  Fultz  a.m.  is  on  furlough 
from  Japan  and  is  studying  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

In  December  Greater  Philadelphia,  a 
monthly  magazine  for  executives,  con- 
tained an  article  entitled  "The  Day  I 
Went  to  Habbersett's."  The  featured 
business  is  Habbersett  Bros.,  Inc.,  of 
Media,  Pa.,  makers  of  scrapple  and  sau- 
sage and  the  family  business  of  Edgar 
R.  Habbersett.  His  wife  is  Ruth  Bar- 
ton Habbersett  r.n.,  b.s.n.  '39. 

J.  Thompson  (Tommy)  Prothro,  Jr., 
left  Oregon  State  Univ.  as  football  coach 
to  take  a  similar  position  at  U.C.L.A. 

Francis  V.  Queen  7  is  a  vice  president 
of  First  National  City  Bank,  assigned  to 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  branch.  He  and  Mrs. 
Queen  have  three  sons. 

Robert  A.  Wilson  of  Ocean  Springs, 
Miss.,  is  national  sale  manager  for 
Summersgill  Enterprises,  Inc.,  specialists 
in  animal  foods,  in  Golden  Meadow,  La. 
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next  reunion:   1968 


William  Bevan  a.m.  (ph.d.  '48),  vice 
pres.  of  academic  affairs,  Kansas  State 
University,  Manhattan,  has  been  named 
a  Fellow  of  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences  at  Stan- 
ford, Calif.  This  entitles  him  to  spend  a 
year  at  the  Center.  He  also  has  a  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  senior  post- 
doctoral fellow  which  will  be  used  next 
year  while  at  the  Center.  Mrs.  Bevan  is 
the  former  Dorothy  Chorpening  '44. 

William  H.  Gatling,  manager  for 
Jefferson  Standard  Life  Ins.  Co.  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  is  president  of  The  National 
Association  of  Life  Underwriters. 

John  A.  Whitesel  b.d.,  Chaplain  at 
the  Indiana  University  Medical  Center, 
Indianapolis,  presided  as  president  of 
the  Chaplains'  Division  of  the  American 
Protestant  Hospital  Association  at  its 
annual  convention.  The  association's  600 
members  represent  the  interests  of  12 
Protestant  denominations  and  their  in- 
stitutions in  the  health  and  welfare  field. 
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next  reunion:   1965 


Dr.  Henry  H.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  President 

635  Manning  Drvie 

Charlotte  9,  N.  C. 
James  H.  Coman,  executive  vice  presi- 


Forrest  D.  Hedden,  b.d.  '36  elected 
director  of  the  finance  and  field  service 
unit  for  the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions. 


William  H.  Slocum  '41,  who  heads  the 
Milliken-Slocum  Company  is  president 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Executives  Association. 


Robert  T.  Herbst  '45,  ph.d.  '51  is  di- 
rector of  the  mathematical  laboratory 
of    Bell    Telephone    in    Winston-Salem. 


dent  of  Coman  Lumber  Company,  Dur- 
ham, has  been  appointed  to  the  building 
industry  advisory  board  by  the  editors 
of  Building  Materials  Merchandiser,  a 
national  distribution  magazine  for  light 
construction. 

Andrew  M.  (Mac)  Secrest,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  The  Cheraw 
Chronicle,  Cheraw,  S.  C,  has  been 
named  field  conciliator  for  the  new  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce.  He  lives  with 
his  wife  and  three  children  in  McLean, 
Va. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Virginia  Suiter  Gavin   (Mrs.  W.   E.), 
President 
626  Redding  Road 
Asheboro,  N.  C. 

The  1964  "Key,"  University  of  Du- 
buque year  book,  was  dedicated  to 
George  B.  Ehlhardt  b.d.,  librarian  and 
associate  professor  at  the  University's 
Theological  Seminary.  The  dedication 
expresses  the  students'  appreciation  for 
his  many  services  to  the  college  com- 
munity as  well  as  to  the  Seminary. 

Fitzgerald  S.  Hudson  c.e.  of  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C,  has  been  named  president  of 
Collier  Cobb  and  Associates,  insurance 
and  bonding  firm. 
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next  reunion:   1968 


Robert  O.  Lawton,  Jr.  (a.m.  '47, 
ph.d.  '53)  is  a  full  professor  of  English 
and  associate  dean  of  arts  and  sciences 
at   the   Florida  State   University. 

Claiborne  W.  Poindexter,  who  has 


received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Sci- 
ence in  orthodontics  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  School  of  Dentistry,  has 
opened  offices  for  practice  in  Greens- 
boro. He  conducted  a  general  practice 
of  dentistry  from  1952  to  1963  when  he 
entered  graduate  school. 

Doris  E.  King  a.m.  (ph.d.  '52)  of 
Durham  is  official  historian  of  the 
American  Hotel  and  Motel  Association. 

Irene  Morris  Reiter  (Mrs.  Joseph 
H.)  a.m.  received  the  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  last  August 
and  has  returned  to  her  position  as 
head  of  the  English  and  foreign  language 
departments  at  William  Penn  High 
School,  Philadelphia. 

David  Schenck  m.e.,  mayor  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  president  of 
Schenck  &  Co.,  the  oldest  insurance 
agency  in  Greensboro  under  the  same 
continuous  ownership,  is  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  North  Carolina  Association 
of  Insurance  agents.  Last  September  he 
and  his  wife,  Doris  Brim  Schenck  '49, 
visited  Greensboro's  sister  city,  Mont- 
beliard,  France.  Part  of  the  celebration 
making  the  cities  "sisters"  was  described 
as  "the  biggest  spectacle  held  here  since 
liberation  of  France"  and  drew  an  esti- 
mated 50,000  spectators. 
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next  reunion:   1968 


Don  M.  Clark,  a  geophysicist,  is  em- 
ployed by  United  Electro-Dynamics  in 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Ralph  P.  Edwards,  vice  president  of 
the  Home  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation, Greensboro,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 


Company.  His  wife  is  the  former  Bennie 
Harris  '47. 

David  L.  Swain  (b.d.  '51)  and  his 
family  are  residing  in  Lake  Junaluska, 
N.  C,  while  on  furlough  from  Tokyo, 
Japan,  where  he  is  director  of  the  Chris- 
tian Youth  Foundation. 

Robert  Holt  West,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor at  East  Carolina  College,  Green- 
ville, is  director  of  a  program  in  distrib- 
utive education  which  was  started  last 
fall  by  the  School  of  Business  and  the 
State   Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


Lewis  C.  Doggett  is  general  man- 
ager of  the  Lawrence  Manufacturing 
Company  in  Lowell,  Mass.  He,  his  wife, 
and  five  children  live  in  West  Boxford. 

Quay  Grigg,  Jr.  (a.m.  '50),  who  has 
the  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  member  of  the  De- 
partment of  English,  Hamline  University, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Francis  M.  Hunt  (m.f.  '49)  has  been 
assigned  to  Hong  Kong  by  Dow  Chem- 
ical International.  He  is  responsible  for 
the  marketing  and  technical  aspects  of 
the  company's  products  in  Southeast 
Asia   and  India. 

In  November  H.  Brooks  James  ph.d., 
dean  of  the  North  Carolina  State  School 
of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences,  was 
named  to  the  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search Advisory  Committee.  His  ap- 
pointment to  the  11 -member  commit- 
tee is  for  a  two-year  term. 

Ann  Sipplies  Saunders  (Mrs.  Stan- 
ley S.)  has  completed  training  with  a 
group   of   Junior    League    volunteers    at 
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the  Mint  Museum,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and 
is  serving  as  a  volunteer  docent,  taking 
groups  through  the  museum  and  explain- 
ing the  permanent  collection. 

James  Turner  b.d.,  missionary  to 
Kaneohe,  Hawaii,  for  the  past  10  years, 
is  on  a  year's  furlough  and  is  making 
Reidsville,  N.  C,  his  headquarters.  He 
is  married  and  has  four  children. 

Thomas  C.  Upchurch  was  elected  vice 
president  of  Home  Savings  and  Loan 
Association,  Durham,  at  its  recent  an- 
nual meeting. 

BORN 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Rosalie  Prince  Gates  (Mrs.  Jack  E.) 
(a.m.  '61)  and  Mr.  Gates,  Roxboro, 
N.  C,  on  Oct.  15.  Named  Karen  Hood. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


Wilfred  A.  Cote,  Jr.,  m.f.  has  been 
promoted  to  full  professor  in  the  State 
University  College  of  Forestry  at  Syra- 
cuse University. 

Imogene  Fa  ye  Lipscomb  (m.a.t.  '54), 
who  served  last  year  on  the  staff  of  the 
Reading  Clinic  at  the  U.N.C.,  is  guid- 
ance counselor  for  girls  at  Durham  High 
School.  Previously  she  had  taught  in 
public  schools  and  had  served  as  an  as- 
sistant dean  at  Meredith  College  in  Ra- 
leigh. 

married 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Dye  to  Elaine  Eyster 
'56,  m.d.  '60  on  Jan.  2.  Residence:  New 
York  City. 
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next  reunion:   1966 


I.  David  Cooley  c.e.,  an  assistant 
professor  at  Auburn  University,  Auburn, 
Ala.,  is  working  for  his  doctorate  at 
the  University  of  Texas. 

Charles  W.  Foreman  a.m.  (ph.d. 
'54),  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  The 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn., 
had  an  article  published  recently  in  the 
Journal  of  Cellular  and  Comparative 
Physiology. 

Harris  D.  Gray  is  southern  regional 
sales  manager  for  William  H.  Rorer, 
Inc.,  pharmaceutical  manufacturer,  with 
headquarters  in  Decatur,  Ga.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  two  children. 

Richard  H.  Hodgson  (a.m.  '54)  is  em- 
ployed by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  plant  physiology  crops 
research  division.  At  present  he  is  at 
the  metabolism  and  radiation  research 
laboratory  in  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Benjamin  T.  Jackson  (m.d.  '54)  and 
Jean  Davis  Jackson  '52  are  residing  in 
Weston,  Mass..  where  he  is  an  assistant 


professor  of  surgery  at  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity Medical  School. 

W.  Steve  Lang  (m.d.  '55)  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  read  a  paper  on  "Diphtheria 
at  the  Present  Time"  at  the  meeting  of 
the  southern  section  of  the  American 
Laryngological,  Rhinological  and  Oro- 
logical  Society,  Inc. 

J.  Bernard  McArthur  m.ed.,  former- 
ly of  Durham,  is  principal  of  the  Oakcliff 
School  in  Doraville,  Ga. 

John  T.  Warmath,  Jr.,  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  is  second  vice  president  of  securi- 
ties for  Jefferson  Standard  Life  In- 
surance Company. 

BORN 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  John 
O.  Blackburn  and  Mrs.  Blackburn,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  on  Dec.  24.  Named  David 
Laurence. 
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next  reunion:   1966 


Yerger  H.  Clifton,  who  received  his 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  is  professor  of  English  lit- 
erature at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Art  Iudd,  an  insurance  salesman  with 
the  Nationwide  Insurance  Companies  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  a 
State  Vice  President  of  the  Ohio  Jaycees 
in  charge  of  the  14  Columbus  area 
clubs.  Mrs.  Judd  is  the  former  Karen 
Nielsen  r.n. 

Frank  C.  Murphey  has  joined  the 
Mortgage  Loan  Department  of  Wachovia 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Charlotte. 
He  is  married  and  has  two  children. 

Alfred  E.  Saieed  is  teaching  chemistry 
at  Pfeiffer  College,  Misenheimer,  N.  C. 
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next  reunion:    1969 


Capt.  Gerald  J.  Barton  usaf  is  sta- 
tioned in  West  Germany.  He  is  married 
and  has  one  daughter. 

Dr.  James  W.  Bledsoe  is  practicing 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  in  Gainesville. 
Fla. 

W.  J.  P.  Earnhardt,  Jr.  (ll.b.  '60)  of 
Edenton,  N.  C,  has  resigned  as  county 
solicitor  to  become  Chowan  County  rep- 
resentative to  the  State  Legislature. 

Irving  Green  ph.d.,  formerly  assis- 
tant professor  of  biochemistry  at  Emory 
University,  has  joined  Research  Triangle 
Institute,  Durham,  as  a  senior  pharma- 
cologist in  the  Institute's  natural  prod- 
ucts laboratory. 

John  C.  Greene  is  producer  of  "Love 
of  Life,"  a  daytime  serial  on  CBS-TV. 
Previously  he  was  manager  of  daytime 
program  operations  for  the  National 
Broadcasting   Company.   He   writes   that 


Denny  Marks  is  presently  in  Miami 
Beach  working  as  a  writer  on  the  Jackie 
Gleason  show. 

Lincoln  D.  Kraeuter  e.e.  of  Dan- 
vers,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  Franklin  Institute  of  Boston. 
He  is  an  instructor  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing technology. 

Charles  E.  Martin,  II  (m.f.  '54)  is 
an  assistant  professor  at  the  New  York 
Ranger  School  at  Wanakena. 

BORN 

Second  son  to  Norman  Shealy  (m.d., 
b.s.m  '56)  and  Mrs.  Shealy,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  Oct.  19. 
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next  reunion:   1969 


Capt.  William  M.  Clarke  (a.m.  '57) 
is  serving  a  two-year  term  in  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force  Med.  Div.  He  is  a  pediatrist 
at  the  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  Hospital. 

Robert  E.  Davis  ll.b.  is  an  attorney 
for  The  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Pascagoula,  Miss. 

William  D.  Goodrum  b.d.  (a.m.  '56) 
is  an  instructor  of  German  at  Louisiana 
State  University,  New  Orleans. 

Edwin  K.  Iones,  chairman  of  the  his- 
tory department  at  New  Milford  High 
School,  lives  in  Glen  Rock,  N.  J. 

Arthur  M.  Osteen  a.m.  left  the  coun- 
try in  January  for  an  Asian  inspection 
trip  during  which  he  will  arrange  new 
assignments  for  overseas  professional 
service  fellowships  for  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Osteen  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  political  science  at  Syracuse. 

Lyndon  Sikes,  a  native  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  has  a  wholesale  food  distributing 
business  in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Mary  Blair  Smith  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  works  in  the  Paris  branch  of  Vick 
for  Richardson-Merrell,  Inc. 

Paul  F.  Zweifel  ph.d.,  professor  of 
nuclear  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  is  on  sabbatical  leave  and  is 
visiting  professor  at  the  Middle  East 
Technical  University,  Ankara,  Turkey. 
born 
First  child  and  daughter  to  Royce 
H.  Riddick,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Riddick,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  on  Dec.  27.  Named  Juliette 
Edwards. 
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TENTH  reunion:    1965 


Dr.  Thorne  S.  Winter  III,  President 
184  Cochise  Drive,  N.W. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Sarah  Conners  Croxson  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert A.)   of  Hollins,  Va.,  is  the  wife  of 
the  rector  of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church, 
Roanoke. 
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Robert  E.  Tope  '47  has  become  director 
of  systems  and  procedures  for  Anderson, 
Clayton  <£  Company  of  Houston,  Texas. 


William  T.  Wachenfeld,  ll.b.  '48  has 
been  promoted  to  associate  general  coun- 
sel  for   Prudential   Insurance    Company. 


Peter  Yoars  '58  has  been  promoted  to 
Look  magazine's  New  York  advertising 
sales   staff   as   of   the   first   of   the   year. 


B.  Franklin  Green,  Jr.,  is  an  attorney 
in  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Fayette  P.  Grose,  who  has  the  b.d. 
degree  from  Bexley  Hall,  the  divinity 
school  of  Kenyon  College,  is  rector  in 
charge  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Jef- 
ferson, Ohio.  He  and  his  wife,  Anne 
Nicholson  Grose  '58,  have  three  chil- 
dren. 

Betty  Jo  Boyd  Hensley  (Mrs.  How- 
ard E.)  r.n.  (b.s.n.  '57)  is  working  for 
the  Red  Cross  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
where  her  husband  is  assigned  by  the 
Navy. 

Albin  W.  Johnson  (m.d.  '58)  is  an 
ophthalmologist  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Last  September  Rodger  Lindsay  re- 
ceived a  Master's  degree  in  business  ad- 
ministration from  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business,  Columbia  University,  and  in 
October  he  joined  the  accelerated  man- 
agement program  of  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

William  Zollars  e.e.  and  Elsa 
Reese  Zollars  '56  have  moved  from 
Birmingham,  Ala.  to  Upper  St.  Clair, 
Pa.  Mr.  Zollars  was  transferred  by 
ALCOA  to  the  Pittsburgh  office  to  be- 
come staff  assistant  in  the  overhead  con- 
ductor accessories  product  manager's 
office. 

BORN 

Third  son  to  Mary  Martin  William- 
son Borden  (Mrs.  E.  B.,  Jr.)  and  Mr. 
Borden,  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  on  Jan.  17. 
Named  Martin  Williamson. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


Lewis  A.  Coffin,  III,  m.d.  is  a  pedia- 
trician in  San  Mateo,  Calif. 


Walter  L.  Copper,  Jr..  has  been  ap- 
pointed Enterprise  Traffic  Manager  of 
Richardson-Merrell,  Inc.,  and  is  associ- 
ated with  D.  W.  Spare,  Warehouse  and 
Distribution  Service  Manager,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.  Prior  to  assuming  this  posi- 
tion on  February  1,  he  was  with  Scott 
Paper  Company. 

Dorothy  Lawrence  (m.ed.  '60)  is 
teaching  Air  Force  dependents  in  Chofu 
Elementary  School,  Fuchu  Air  Station, 
near  Tokyo.  Japan. 

Edward  Lichtenstein,  who  has  the 
a.m.  and  ph.d.  degrees  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor in  the  Department  of  Psychology  at 
Southern  Illinois  University.  Carbondale. 

Jane  Stroud  Mellon  (Mrs.  ames 
D.,  Jr.)  (a.m.  '59)  is  teaching  in  Oki- 
nawa while  her  husband  is  stationed  there. 

Theodore  S.  Wilkinson  ph.d.  is  on 
leave  of  absence  as  head  of  the  sociology 
department  at  the  Universty  of  Nagpur 
and  is  a  visiting  lecturer  in  sociology 
at  Hillsdale   College,   Michigan. 

BORN 

Second  son  to  Sally  Morse  Maurer 
(Mrs.  H.  Richard)  and  Mr.  Maurer, 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.,  on  Nov.  17.  Named 
Daniel  Winston. 

Fourth  child  and  second  son  to  Car- 
lyle  ("Connie")  Ring  ll.b.  and  Jane 
Lee  Ring  '57,  Alexandria,  Va.,  on  Dec. 
27.  Named  John  Roderick. 

A  son  to  William  Dunlap  White 
(ll.b.  '59)  and  Mrs.  White,  Lexington, 
N.  C,  on  Jan.  7. 

57  next  reunion:    1967 

J.  Richard  Cummings  is  teaching  Eng- 


lish  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  Ex- 
tension Center. 

Gary  C.  Farmer,  of  the  Episcopal 
diocese  of  Southern  Florida,  is  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  senior  class  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City. 

Wilson  Morgan  of  Durham  has  been 
named  the  North  Carolina  Fund's  first 
"historian"  in  connection  with  a  federal 
project  it  will  administer  in  eastern  North 
Carolina.  For  the  past  six  years  he  has 
been  a  staff  writer  for  The  Durham  Sun. 

Walter  T.  Parkerson  (m.d.  '60)  is  a 
resident  in  ophthalmology  at  Henry  Ford 
Hospital.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Stuart  P.  Suskind,  who  received  his 
doctorate  in  organic  chemistry  from  the 
University  of  Maryland,  is  a  research 
chemist  at  Chemstrand  Research  Center, 
Inc.  He,  and  his  family  live  in  Raleigh. 

On  January  1  John  Bradley  Tyler 
ll.b.  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Davis,  Cheney  &  Chipman,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

married 

Kenneth  L.  Albrecht  to  Becky 
Hayes  on  Aug.  8.  Residence:  Hasbrouck 
Heights,  N.  J. 

BORN 

A  daughter  to  Jane  Davis  Aydlett, 
(Mrs.  A.  Laurance,  Jr.)  and  Mr.  Ayd- 
lett, Lincolnton,  N.  C,  on  Jan.  24. 
Named  Dorothy  Cameron. 


'58 


next  reunion:    1968 


Patricia  A.  Glover,  who  taught  last 
year  for  the  Air  Force  in  Seville,  Spain, 
is  teaching  the  sixth  grade  in  Arlington, 
Va. 
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DISCRIMINATING 

PLACEMENT  .  .  . 

AT  ALL   LEVELS. 

The  Grace  M.  Abbott 
TEACHERS  AGENCY 


WE  INVITE  YOU 

TO  WRITE  OR  VISIT  US  AT 

120   BOYLSTON   ST.,   BOSTON 

SUITE  906  ..  .  HAncock  6-7664 

Successful  Teacher  Placement  Since  1917 

Brochure  on  request 

W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 
&  Treasurer 

B.  M.  Rose  '33,  Vice  Pres.-Sec'y 

J.  B.  Coble  '32,  Sales  Rep. 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 

ROOFING 

SHEET  METAL  WOR  K 

WATERPROOFING 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

GRADE 

MASONERY 

RESTORATION 

RE-CONDITIONING 

AND 
STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail   Your 

Inquiries  to 

Box  708— Phone  682-2121 

THE  BAYLOR  SCHOOL 

Accredited  scholarship.  College  prep  sinct 
1893.  Boys  boarding  14-18,  day  12-18.  Semi- 
military.  Endowed  awards.  Ideal  location. 
Modern  facilities.  New  science  and  library 
building.  Athletics  all  ages.  Attend  own 
church.  SUMMER  CAMP  for  boys  8-15. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
121  Cherokee  Road.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.     37401 


Richard  V.  Holloman  is  employed  in 
the  sales  department  of  Piper  Aircraft 
Corporation,   Lockhaven,   Pa. 

William  H.  Mann  b.d.  is  pastor  of 
the  Kerrville  and  Poplar  Grove  Meth- 
odist Churches,  Millington,  Tenn. 

Frank  Preissle  has  been  named  re- 
gional press  relations  manager  for  United 
Air  Lines  in  the  southeast  with  head- 
quarters in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lu  Wilson  Rose  (Mrs.  Carl  M.,  Jr.) 
is  a  research  technician  in  pharmacology 
at   the   University  of  Chicago. 

Sidney  R.   Siegel  m.e.  is  supervisor 
of  equipment  engineering  at  the  Corning 
Glass  Works,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
married 

Robert  F.  Clayton  to  Elizabeth  A. 
White  on  Jan.  30.  Residence:  Atlanta. 
Ga. 

born 

Second  daughter  to  Sue  Clevenger 
Biswell  r.n.  and  C.  David  Biswell, 
Northfield,  N.  J.  on  Dec.  8.  Named  Susan 
Clevenger. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Peter 
A.  Freund  and  Mrs.  Freund,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  on  Dec.  14.  Named  Deborah 
Jeanne. 

A  son  to  Frank  Kirkland  and  Mrs. 
Kirkland,  Greenville,  N.  C,  on  Jan.  18. 
Named  John  Kennedy. 

A  daughter  to  Edward  Lidz  and 
Mrs.  Lidz,  Oceanside,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  11. 
Named  Caryn  Sue. 


'59 


next  reunion:   1969 


Jason  R.  Auman,  Jr.  has  completed 
his  ph.d.  degree  in  astronomy  at  North- 
western and  is  on  the  faculty  at  Prince- 
ton University  as  a  research  associate 
in  the  Astrophysical  Sciences  Depart- 
ment. His  wife  is  the  former  Jane  Tate 
r.n.  '58. 

In  November  John  F.  Dinwoodie  e.e. 
left  Philco  to  become  senior  associate 
systems  analyist  for  IBM  in  Houston, 
Texas.  His  wife  is  Ann  Colville  Din- 
woodie '57. 

Harriet  Keyes  Ellis  (Mrs.  William 
W.)  is  residing  in  Charlottesville,  Va., 
where  she  is  assistant  medical  record 
librarian  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
Hospital. 

William  F.  Gandy  b.d.  (th.m.  '63) 
and  Margaret  Parham  Gandy  m.r.e.  '60 
are  living  in  Lumberton,  N.  C,  where 
he  is  chaplain  at  the  Southern  General 
Hospital. 

Nancy  L.  Knight  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  is  a  market  research  assistant  for 
the  Polaroid  Corporation. 


Francis  B.  Lowry  a.m.  (ph.d.  '63)  is 
an  associate  professor  of  history  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  North 
Texas  State  University,  Denton. 

Warren  Q.  Smith  is  an  underwriter 
for  Lloyd's  in  London,  England. 

William  T.  Watson  (ll.b.  '62)  is 
Corporate  Secretary  and  House  Counsel 
for  North  Carolina  National  Bank  in 
Charlotte,  rather  than  a  member  of  the 
Trust  Department  as  was  reported  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Register. 

BORN 

First  child  and  son  to  Diana  Ways 
Cummings  (Mrs.  Edward  H.)  and  Mr. 
Cummings,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  on  Dec. 
27.  Named  Justin  Douglas. 


'60 


NEXT  reunion:    1970 


Robert  H.  Carlyn  graduated  with 
honors  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Law  School  and  is  practicing  in  Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Nanci-Ames  Early,  who  received  her 
medical  degree  from  the  Cornell  Med- 
ical School  last  June,  is  interning  at 
the  Mary  Fletcher  Hospital  in  Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Donald  K.  Freedheim  ph.d.  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  is  assistant  clinical  professor 
of  psychology  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

Leonard  S.  Graham,  Jr.,  c.e.  is  an 
engineer  with  the  J.  A.  Jones  Construc- 
tion Company,  with  headquarters  in 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Boyd  Hight,  Jr.,  is  a  student  at  Yale 
Law  School  and  his  wife,  Mary  Kay 
Sweeney  Hight  '62  is  a  professional 
worker  for  the  Girl  Scouts.  They  have 
a  young  daughter  and  make  their  home 
in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

George  H.  King,  Jr.,  c.e.  is  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  Dental 
School. 

Sara  Ann  Wachter  Routzahn  (Mrs. 
John  T.,  Jr.)  and  her  husband  are  re- 
siding in  Middletown,  Md.,  where  she  is 
a  social  worker  and  he  is  an  under- 
writer for  Grangers  Mutual  Insurance 
Company. 

MARRIED 

Newton  C.  Taylor  ll.b.  to  Nancy 
Louise  Rosevear  on  Dec.  19.  Residence: 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 

BORN 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Valerie 
Welsh  Corderman  (Mrs.  David  M.) 
and  Mr.  Corderman,  Fair  Haven,  N.  J., 
in  August.  Named  David,  Jr. 

First   child    and   son   to   Rrx  Allen 

DlEFFENBACH     E.E.     and     BEVERLY     YOU- 
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mans  Dieffenbach  '61,  East  Bruns- 
wick,  N.  J.,  on  Jan.  16.  Named  Jeffrey 
Rix. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  M.  Laney 

FUNDERBURK,     JR.,     and    LOIS     COPELAND 

Funderburk  '62,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Jan. 
18.  Named  Morris  Laney,  II. 


Named  Abbie  Gaillard. 


'63 


next  reunion:   1967 


'62 


first  reunion:   1967 


'61 


next  reunion:   1967 


A  graduate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Law  School,  W.  Douglas  Al- 
bright has  become  associated  with  the 
firm  of  Egerton  and  Alspaugh,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,.  in  the  general  practice  of 
law.  He  is  married  and  has  one  son. 

Arthur  L.  Browning  is  general  agent 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  for  Georgia 
International  Life  Insurance  Company. 
He  lives  in  Kinston,  N.  C. 

A.  Dwight  Bumgarner,  a  salesman 
for  the  Carnation  Company,  is  married 
to  Jean  F.  Armfield.  They  have  two 
sons  and  live  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Paula  G.  Froham  is  teaching  at  the 
Walter  Williams  High  School,  Burling- 
ton, N.  C. 

Frank  Gado  a.m.  is  an  instructor  in 
English  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

John  A.  Koskinen,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
Law  School  and  an  attorney  with  the 
firm  of  Gibson,  Dunn  and  Crutcher  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  is  studying  interna- 
tional law  on  a  fellowship  in  Cambridge, 
England. 

Virginia  Hoyt  Kurtz  (Mrs.  Richard 
W.)  is  a  security  analyst  at  the  First 
National  City  Bank  in  New  York  City. 

Nola  E.  Maddox  is  working  on  her 
Master's  degree  at  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Last  June  Gerald  E.  Roberts  e.e.  re- 
ceived the  Master's  degree  in  electrical 
engineering  from  Georgia  Tech  and  is 
working  for  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  where  he  and 
Mrs.  Roberts  make  their  home. 

Gordon  A.  Tripp  m.d.  has  completed 
a  two-year  assignment  as  a  physician  in 
Africa  with  the  Peace  Corps  and  is 
a  resident  physician  in  psychiatry  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

MARRIED 

Karl  R.  Schettler  to  Nina  DeSalvo 
on  Nov.  26.  Residence:  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

June  Betty  Tanner  m.ed.  to  Carroll 
J.  McCracken  on  Nov.  7.  Residence: 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

born 

A  daughter  to  Elizabeth  Garvin 
Baynes  (Mrs.  Robert  G.)  and  Mr. 
Baynes,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  Nov.   7. 


Peggy  Ann  Bliss  m.a.t.  of  Chap- 
paqua,  N.  Y.,  is  teaching  Spanish  in 
Katonah,  which  is  just  north  of  New 
York  City. 

Allen  G.  Burgoyne  ll.b.  is  an  at- 
torney with  the  firm  of  Simpson,  Thack- 
er  and  Bartlett  in  New  York  City. 

Raymond  M.  Farmer  m.d.  is  serving 
his  residency  in  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

William  W.  Fox,  a  third  year  Duke 
Medical  student,  has  been  named  winner 
of  the  Davison  Scholarship  for  1965  and 
will  study  at  Gray  Memorial  Hospital, 
Puerta  Cabezas,  Nicaragua. 

Gara  M.  Greef  is  a  foreign  service 
officer  with  the  U.  S.  Information  Agen- 
cy, presently  stationed  at  the  American 
Embassy  in  Quito,  Ecuador. 

Robert  F.  Kleaver  and  Mrs.  Kleaver 
are  living  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  where  he 
is  technical  representative  in  the  photo 
products  department  of  the  Du  Pont 
Company. 

Stuart  I.  McRae  b.d.  is  associate  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Methodist  Church  in 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Mary  L.  Morgan  is  living  in  New 
York  City.  She  is  secretary  to  the  talent 
coordinator  of  "The  Ed  Sullivan  Show." 

A  note  from  Betsy  Crawford  Reed 
(Mrs.  Charles  B.)  says  that  Captain 
Reed  has  been  transferred  to  Goose 
Bay,  Labrador.  She  and  their  son  are 
with  him  and  they  hope  to  get  into  their 
home  in  April. 

William  P.  Schacht  m.f.  works  in  the 
City  Foresters  Office,  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Dept.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Albert  D.  Spicer,  Jr.,  and  his  wife 
are  making  their  home  in  Flushing, 
N.  Y.,  while  he  is  a  student  at  the  New 
York  University  Dental  School. 

Robert  F.  Voorhees  e.e.,  who  re- 
ceived the  m.b.a.  degree  from  North- 
western University  last  year,  is  in  the 
marketing  research  department  of  Du- 
Pont  in  Wilmington,  Del. 
married 

Roxanne  Smathers  to  Jonathan  E. 
Plaskow  on  Aug.  1.  Residence:  Rose- 
mont,  Pa. 

born 

A  son  to  Janette  Dill  Bolton  and 
John  Bolton  m.d.  '63,  Westmount, 
Canada,  on  Sept.  23. 

A  son  to  Susan  Moody  Wilson  and 
Gary  L.  Wilson,  Arlington,  Va.,  on 
Dec.  22.  Named  Derek  Moody. 


Prasert  Bhodthipuks  m.f.  is  a  gov- 
ernment officer  for  the  Royal  Forest  De- 
partment in  Bangkok,  Thailand. 

William  J.  Bicknell  m.d.  is  with  the 
Public  Health  Department,  serving  the 
Peace  Corps  personnel  in  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia. 

Carolyn  J.  Bowman  a.m.  is  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  French  at  North  Caro- 
lina Wesleyan  College,  Rocky  Mount. 

Elizabeth  Bradley  Brigham  and 
John  C.  Brigham  '64  are  residing  in 
Boulder,  Colo.,  where  she  is  doing  secre- 
tarial work  in  the  research  department 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  and  he  is 
a  student  in  graduate  school.  They  have 
one  daughter. 

Thomas  K.  Carlton,  Jr.,  m.d.  is  a  phy- 
sician at  MacDill  Air  Force  Base  Hos- 
pital. He  and  his  family  live  in  Tampa, 
Fla. 

Charles  (Chuck)  W.  Gerou,  service 
manager  for  Duplex  Mill  and  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  is 
also  attending  law  school  at  Cincinnati 
University. 

F.  Ann  Hart  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
is  an  English  teacher  in  the  Peace  Corps, 
presently  in  Yazd,  Iran.  Her  term  ends 
June,   1966. 

Denny  E.  Pilant  a.m.  (ph.d.  '64)  and 
Mrs.  Pilant  m.a.t.  '64  are  residing  in 
Lake  Oswego,  Ore.  He  is  instructor  of 
political  science  at  Lewis  and  Clark 
College,  Portland. 

LaRose  Fulmer  Spooner  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam   E.)    m.a.t.    teaches    chemistry    at 
Enloe  High  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
married 

Mary  Elizabeth  Glynn  to  Lt.  Stephen 
Carl  Durrant  on  Jan.  9.  Residence:  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Va. 

Christine  Rumpf  to  Fred  E.  Stresau 
on  Dec.  28.  Residence:  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


'64 


first  reunion:  1970 


Elizabeth  Rowland  Allen  (Mrs. 
Archibald  J.,  Ill)  b.s.n.  is  on  the  staff 
of  Visiting  Nurse  Service  of  New  York, 
which  is  the  largest  voluntary  public 
health  nursing  service  in  any  city. 

Beulah  M.  Ashbrook  a.m.  of  Dur- 
ham is  instructor  and  registrar  of  medi- 
cal technicians  at  Duke  Medical  Center. 

Annette  Brisendine  is  studying  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  Music  at  U.N.C., 
Chapel  Hill. 

Carol  Crane  Burns  (Mrs.  Edward 
A.)  b.s.n.  is  working  at  Shore  Memorial 
Hospital,  Sommer's  Point,  N.  J. 

W.  Erwin  Fuller,  Jr.,  ll.b.  is  a  law 
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Electricity 

costs 
less  today! 


The  cost  of  almost  every  item  you 
buy  has  practically  doubled  in  the 
past  ten  years,  while  the  cost  per 
unit  of  electric  service  has  actually 
decreased  about  one  third.  Duke 
Power  residential  customers  today 
enjoy  rates  that  are  20%  less  than 
the  national  average! 


DUKE  POWER 


urnam 


Engraving 
Company 

Quality  Craftsmanship 
Since  1927 


POST  OFFICE   BOX   771.   DURHAM,   N.  C. 

CHAPEL  HILL 

Established  1860 

Carefully  supervised  college  prep- 
aratory and  general  courses  for 
girls.  Grades  7-12.  Small  classes. 
Moderate  rate.  Excellent  library. 
Music,  art,  drama.  Typewriting. 
Social,  athletic,  creative  activities. 
Pool.   Also   SUMMER   SESSION. 

Wilfred  W.  Clark,  327-D  Lexing- 
ton St.,  Waltham,  Mass.  02154. 


clerk  to  Judge  J.  Spencer  Bell  '27,  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit, Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Thomas  S.  Katman  ph.d.  of  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  is  a  senior  physicist  for  The 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company,  engaged  in 
nuclear  analysis  of  the  company's  steam- 
cooled  breeder  reactor. 

E.  Milling  Kinard  a.m.  is  assistant 
director  of  a  Massachusetts  committee 
on  children  and  youth  study  on  the  fam- 
ily use  of  community  services  to  meet  the 
health  and  welfare  needs  of  their  chil- 
dren. The  project  is  supported  by  a 
two-year  grant  from  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  She  lives  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

James  M.  Miles  is  a  personnel  trainee 
for  the  Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Company  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

George  H.  Park  b.d.  is  an  industrial 
forester  for  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Com- 
pany, Milton,  Fla. 

Donald  K.  Prentiss  is  a  college  di- 
vision representative  for  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  New  York  City. 

Thomas  N.  Taylor  e.e.  is  an  engineer- 
ing trainee  for  Duke  Power  Company  in 
Gastonia,  N.  C,  where  he  and  his  wife 
make  their  home. 

Prudence  Painter  Wendel  (Mrs. 
Terence  B.)  is  working  in  the  Special 
Services  Library,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Also  attending  graduate  school  are: 
Howard  P.  Myers  a.m.,  sociology,  Roy 
K.  Patteson,  Jr.,  th.m.,  religion, 
Henry  D.  Prange,  zoology,  and  May- 
rant  Simons,  Jr.,  m.s.,  electrical  engi- 
neering, Duke;  Ingram  C.  Parmley  b.d., 
psychology,  and  Sammie  Lou  Tobin, 
special  education,  Peabody  College;  Isa- 
bel M.  Combs,  history  of  art,  New  York 
University;  DeForest  Ingersoll,  edu- 
cation, University  of  Virginia;  Caroline 
G.  Dodge,  mathematics,  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology;  Linda  M.  Loeb,  history, 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Sally 
Ludlum,  religion,  State  University  of 
Iowa;  Gary  R.  Nelson,  economics,  Rice; 
and  Jack  S.  Turner,  chemical  physics, 
Indiana  University. 

MARRIED 

John  B.  Link  m.s.  to  Eleanor  Ann 
Scruggs  on  Dec.  24.  Residence:  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Sandra  S.  Mosher  to  John  E.  Ander- 
son, Residence:  Maywood,  111. 

Dana  G.  Smith  to  Mary  Dixon  on 
Aug.  1.  Residence:  Burlington,  N.  C. 

'66 

Richard  V.  Mestler  is  an  associate 


of  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  agency  of  the 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company.  He  is  married  and  has  two 
daughters. 


DEATHS 

Frank  R.  Richardson  '15  of  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, N.  C,  died  on  Feb.  12  following 
a  brief  illness.  For  29  years  he  was  a 
school  principal  and  superintendent  in 
Troy,  Wadesboro  and  Marion,  N.  C. 
During  the  past  20  years  he  had  been 
associated  with  Jefferson  Standard  Life 
Insurance  as  C.L.U.  agent.  Surviving 
are  his  wife  and  four  daughters. 


Austin  W.  Wilson  '16,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  died  on  July  8,  1964.  He  was  as- 
sociated with  National  Life  and  Accident 
Insurance  Company  from  1917  until  his 
retirement  in  1962,  when  he  was  consult- 
ing manager  in  the  policy  settlements  di- 
vision. He  was  also  a  leader  in  church  and 
civic  activities.  Surviving  are  his  widow 
and  two  daughters. 


Dr.  Henry  T.  Garriss  '20  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  died  on  Feb.  18.  A  graduate 
of  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  he 
had  practiced  in  Richmond  for  40  years. 
His  widow   survives. 


Dr.  Eugene  T.  Underwood  a.m.  '31, 
former  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Language 
Department  at  Indiana  Central  College, 
Indianapolis,  died  on  Jan.  30  in  Superior, 
Wise.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Wisconsin  State  University 
since  1963.  A  founder  and  managing 
editor  of  Pen-Prints,  an  Indianapolis 
based  publication  devoted  to  interna- 
tional understanding,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association, 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
French  and  many  other  learned  socie- 
ties. Survivors  include  his  wife,  two 
daughters  and  a  son. 


Robert  M.  Johnston,  Jr.  '45,  a  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  reporter  and  writer 
since  1950,  died  on  Feb.  6  in  Evanston, 
111.,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  the  son  of 
Robert  M.  Johnston,  Sr.  '16,  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
In  addition  to  his  father,  he  is  survived 
by  his  widow  and  one  daughter. 
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e  mind  our  knitting  - 
with  you  in  mind!  Over 
the  years  the  result  has 
been  a  steadily  growing 
line  of  fine  cotton  knits 
that  mean  greater  comfort 
-  every  day  -  for  you,  and 
for  all  your  family  as  well 


underwear  -  sleepwear-and 
socks  for  the  whole  family 

HANES    KNITTING    DIVISION  •  HANES    CORPORATION 

WINSTON-SALEM.   N.   C. 
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•^  The  Duke  Rugby  Club  is  only  in  its 
second  year,  but  from  all  indications 
some  of  its  members  are  literally 
losing  their  heads  over  the  sport. 
Photograph  by  James  Wallace 
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THE  COVER 

To  celebrate  our  50th  anniversary 
we  asked  University  artist  Paul 
Kutil  to  come  up  with  an  attractive 
design  that  would  let  everyone 
know  we  were  half  a  century  old. 
We  think  he  did  the  job  very  well. 


TOMORROW-LAND 


High  spot  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair  reopening  this  Spring  — 
GM  Futurama! 

You  can  look  over  GM's  exciting  "idea"  cars  —  Firebird  IV  with  television, 
stereo,  game  table,  refrigerator;  CM-X  with  jet  aircraft  cockpit  and  con- 
trols—fascinating  design  and  engineering  innovations  right  out  of 
tomorrow. 

You'll  take  a  ride  that  is  wrapped  in  wonders  .  .  .  through  the  metropolis 
of  the  future,  over  Antarctic  wastes,  into  tropical  jungles,  along  the  ocean 
floor. 

You  can  count  on  the  people  of  General  Motors  again  to  provide  the  most 
popular  show  at  the  Fair— the  Futurama. 

General  Motors  Is  People... 

making  better  things  for  you 


LETTERS 


TO  THE  EDITORS: 


CORNERED 

I  have  been  wanting  to  write  about 
your  December  1964  issue,  which 
came  recently. 

When  I  turned  the  page  the  picture 
of  the  L  &  M  ad  struck  me  imme- 
diately. Something  was  not  right.  May 
I  suggest  if  you  use  that  ad  again 
"the  Logical  Move"  is  to  turn  the 
checker  board  around  so  the  double 
corner  is  in  the  lower  right  hand 
corner. 

As  "checker  champ"  in  our  school 
some  years  ago  (when  we  didn't  have 
TV  and  the  school  limited  our  civil 
rights  activities)  I  could  not  miss  this 
slip-up. 

Carl  W.  Judy,  B.D.  '43 

Wonju,  Korea 

FOR  THE  SOUTH 

I  meant  to  write  some  time  ago  to 
thank  you  for  the  article  entitled 
"Reason  Against  Racism"  which  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  recent  issues  of 
the  Register.  It  was  a  most  interest- 
ing article,  bringing  out  certain  facts 
about  the  South  which  help  in  putting 
contemporary  events  in  a  bit  better 
focus. 

I  think  all  of  us  living  in  the  South 
are  especially  concerned  with  prob- 
lems relating  to  race.  One  hears  a 
great  deal  of  "history"  on  the  sub- 
ject and  gets  quite  confused.  Such 
scholarly  articles  as  the  one  I  am 
referring  to  are  a  big  help  in  differ- 
entiating between  fact  and  fancy.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  some  more 
articles  on  the  history  of  the  South 
would  be  welcomed  by  me,  and  would 
be  appropriate  to  the  North  Carolina 
location  of  the  University. 

Karleen   Cooper   Neill   '43 
(Mrs.  Walter  R.) 

Jackson,  Mississippi 


SOMETHING  FOR  DUKE 

As  an  alumnus  it  has  not  been  my 
privilege  to  do  anything  for  Duke 
save  to  try  to  follow  what  are  her 
highest  ideals.  To  that  end  I  should 
like  to  offer  the  enclosed  for  the 
Register. 

The  Wise  Student 
The  Wise  Student: 

Values  Scholarship  above  the  badge 
of  Scholarship. 

Seeks  Knowledge  for  the  mere  love 
of  Knowledge  as  well  as  for  what  it 
can  enable  him  to  do. 

Sees  clearly  that  Knowledge  is  val- 
ueless unless  obtained  by  honest  ef- 
fort of  one's  own  brain. 

Understands  that  Ignorance  is  bet- 
ter than  Knowledge  where  Evil  is 
the  goal  of  learning. 

Values  Life  beyond  Existence  by 
Rule. 

Does  not  abuse  his  Mind;  never 
overloads  it;  gives  it  time  to  absorb 
its  food. 

Attempts  no  deception  of  Teachers, 
knowing  what  ever  pretense  he  under- 
takes is  recorded  in  Eternity  of  his 
own  Mind. 

Keeps  his  Mind  and  Body  pure. 
Subjects  himself  and  his  thinking, 

daily,  in  humility,  to  the 
Teacher  of  Teachers  and  Learners, — 

the  Maker  of  All  Mankind. 

Sneed  Ogburn  '05 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
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THE  BAYLOR  SCHOOL 

Accredited  scholarship.  College  prep  since 
1893.  Boys  boarding  14-18,  day  12-18.  Semi- 
military.  Endowed  awards.  Ideal  location. 
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DUKE  DATELINES 

A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


New  M.D.  Program 

The  Medical  Center  has  received 
a  $750,000  grant  from  the  Com- 
monwealth Fund  of  New  York  to 
help  finance  a  pioneering  approach  to 
medical  education.  The  new  project 
will  involve  a  drastic  revision  of  cur- 
rent medical  teaching  techniques  and 
medical  curricula.  "It  is  our  hope 
that  medical  education  nationally  will 
benefit  from  the  experience  gained  by 
your  school  in  adopting  this  new  cur- 
riculum," said  Quigg  Newton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  in 
notifying  Duke  officials  of  the  award. 

The  Duke  program  will  involve  the 
first  major  change  in  medical  school 
curricula  in  the  past  50  years,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  William  G.  Anlyan,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Medicine.  He  said 
that  the  objective  of  this  new  concept 
will  be  to  turn  out  more  doctors  who 
are  better  trained  to  bring  directly  to 
the  American  public  the  benefits  of 
the  massive  amount  of  medical  knowl- 
edge now  available.  The  new  curric- 
ulum is  scheduled  to  be  implemented 
in  the  first  year  class  of  1966.  The 
changeover  is  expected  to  be  complete 
by  1970.  The  grant  from  the  Com- 
monwealth Fund  will  be  used  to  ac- 
quire the  faculty  members  needed  to 
launch  the  new  program. 

Essentially,  the  new  curriculum 
will  allow  medical  students  to  cover 
in  two  years  the  same  areas  it  now 
takes  them  four  years  to  cover.  In 
their  third  and  fourth  years,  they  will 
work  as  a  team  with  faculty  members 
for  in-depth  study  of  sciences  and 
disciplines  closely  related  but  separate 
from  their  chosen  branch  of  medicine. 
They  will  not  really  begin  training 
for  general  practice  or  specialties 
until  their  intern  and  residency  train- 
ing years. 

Today,  medical  students  spend  their 
first  two  years — more  than  1,800  class- 


room hours — in  study  for  basic 
sciences.  In  their  last  two  years,  they 
spend  three  months  in  each  of  the 
major  clinical  disciplines — obstetrics, 
surgery,  pediatrics,  internal  medicine 
and  psychiatry. 

In  the  new  program,  the  basic  sci- 
ences— biochemistry,  anatomy,  micro- 
biology and  so  on — will  be  boiled 
down  to  essential  principles  so  they 
can  be  taught  in  one  year.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  made  possible  through 
the  development  of  a  "core"  concept 
for  teaching  basic  sciences  and  clinical 
medicine.  The  emphasis  will  be  on 
conceptual  learning  rather  than 
memorizing  of  facts — in  keeping  with 
the  massive  amount  of  medical  knowl- 
edge now  available. 

In  their  second  year  under  the  new 
curriculum,  students  will  spend  seven 
weeks  in  each  of  the  major  clinical 
disciplines.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  their 
second  year,  they  will  be  better  pre- 
pared to  make  a  career  choice — spe- 
cialist, general  practitioner  or  acade- 
mician— and  they  will  be  better 
prepared  to  evaluate  the  areas  in 
which  they  need  in-depth  training. 

Dr.  Anlyan  indicated  that  the  new 
program  also  is  expected  to  eliminate 
much  of  the  repetition  that  now  exists 
between  medical  school  and  internship 
training.  Dr.  Barnes  Woodhall,  vice 
provost  of  medical  affairs  at  Duke, 
explained  that  present  medical  teach- 
ing techniques  are  based  on  the  Flex- 
ner  Report  of  1914,  a  report  that 
revolutionized  American  medical  edu- 
cation. But  the  knowledge  available 
to  the  doctor  of  1914  was  minute 
compared  to  that  available  today,  he 
said,  and  many  of  the  teaching  tech- 
niques have  become  obsolete.  "We 
have  been  studying  the  new  curriculum 
for  several  years,  and  we  have  had 
the  benefit  of  advice  from  some  of  the 
top  medical  minds  in  America,"  Dr. 
Woodhall  said. 


Computer  Vice 

The  lust  of  "Gentle  Scholars"  for 
using  computers  has  become  a  vice, 
an  educator-author  told  a  Duke  audi- 
ence recently. 

Dr.  Jacques  Barzun,  dean  of  the 
faculties  and  provost  of  Columbia 
University,  made  this  charge  in  his 
address,  "A  Word  Against  Cruelty  to 
Computers." 

Referring  to  the  use  of  computers 
in  colleges  and  universities,  Dr.  Barzun 
declared  that  in  many  instances  their 
application  has  been  absurd.  As  an 
example  he  cited  the  suggestion  that 
Bach's  stylistic  devices  in  music  could 
be  fed  into  a  computer  and  a  new 
composition  could  be  achieved.  He 
said  he  assumed  this  would  be  "median 
Bach." 

Computers  have  also  been  put  to 
work  to  determine  such  trivia  as  how 
often  Keats  used  exclamation  marks, 
and  the  average  sentence  length  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  writings,  he 
said. 

It  is  good  to  have  computers  on 
campus  to  quickly  obtain  data  on 
which  to  base  policy,  Dr.  Barzun  said. 
But  it  is  wrong  to  use  computers  for 
"the  illicit  desire  to  avoid  thought," 
he  declared.  "There  is  an  avoidance 
of  thought  which  could  be  criminal." 

Also,  Dr.  Barzun  said,  there  are 
certain  things  computers  will  never  be 
able  to  do.  The  machines  can't  con- 
vey the  complications  of  language. 
They  can't  convey  irony,  and  they 
can't  interpret  meaning,  he  added. 

Computers  aren't  creative  and  it 
could  mean  "the  end  of  our  civiliza- 
tion and  culture  to  think  you  can 
punch  cards  and  get  answers  to  every- 
thing. 

Forgotten  Brazil 

An  insight  to  the  problems  of  Latin 


Jacques  Barzun 

America,  with  special  attention  to 
Brazil,  was  recently  provided  by  for- 
mer Brazilian  President  Juscelino 
Kubitschek. 

Speaking  in  Page  Auditorium  last 
month,  Kubitschek  said  that  the  Free 
World  "must  realize  that  a  'forgotten 
Brazil'  is  bound  to  be  the  scene  of 
dangerous  experiments." 

Moreover,  unless  all  Latin  America 
gets  "rationally  planned  help  ...  all 
liberal  and  progressive-minded  gov- 
ernments will  be  replaced  by  dictator- 
ships which  will  speed  up  the  march 
of  desparate  masses  toward  the  Chi- 
nese principle  of  permanent  guerilla 
warfare,"  he  said. 

The  basic  reasons  for  the  outbreak 
of  the  Cuban  revolution  are  under- 
lying in  many  other  Latin  American 
countries,  he  asserted.  "It  is  always 
worth  repeating  that  the  only  effective 
way  of  fighting  new  risks  of  explosion 
that  may  turn  to  the  benefit  of  Com- 
munism is  to  favor  and  intensify  the 
rational  development  of  the  whole  of 
Latin  America,"  the  former  president 
contended. 

What  is  at  stake  is  whether  Latin 
America's  200  million  people  will  re- 
main within  the  Western  system  or, 
instead,  will  drift  toward  the  so-called 
"Third  Force"  countries.  These  other 
countries  "have  preferred  non-commit- 


Juscelino  Kubitschek 

ment  or  have  already  walked  into  the 
Communist  bloc."  Kubitschek  de- 
clared. 

All  Latin  America  is  handicapped 
by  a  single-crop  or  single-production 
economy  and  by  booming  population 
rate.  It  is  the  continent  with  the 
highest  rate  of  population  growth  in 
the  world,  he  said. 

"An  ill-fed  and  often  idle  youth  is 
constituting  the  nucleus  of  a  danger- 
ous situation.  It  emphasizes  the  urgent 
need  for  genuine  development." 

He  said  that,  "from  a  strictly  polit- 
ical angle,  the  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments have  had  to  choose  between 
two  major  alternatives:  reform  or 
revolution.  Latin  Americans  generally 
are  Christian  people  who  are  devoted 
to  their  fundamental  rights  to  free- 
dom. With  the  Free  World's  help,  they 
can  solve  their  problems." 


High  Goldwater 

Dean  Burch,  on  the  final  legs  of 
his  National  Republican  chairman- 
ship, told  a  Duke  audience  last  month 
that  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater's  ideas, 
described  as  "reckless  and  irrespon- 
sible" during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign, now  enjoy  the  "dignity  of  high 
(Democratic)   policy." 


Dean  Burch 

He  claimed  that  Goldwater's  ideas 
included: 

— The  use  of  conventional  weapons 
only  on  Viet  Cong  supply  lines  to 
punish  the  "real  aggressors  in  South- 
east Asia." 

— The  plan  for  aid  to  education  by 
means  of  tax  credits  and  tax  rebates 
to  the  states. 

— The  use  of  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion as  a  Cold  War  tactic. 

According  to  Burch,  Senator  Gold- 
water  was  eager  to  debate  the  real 
political  issues.  However,  ".  .  .  it 
takes  two  to  make  an  effective  debate, 
and  President  Johnson  wasn't  having 
any,"  he  said. 

"With  everything  going  for  him, 
why  rock  the  boat  by  discussing  is- 
sues, some  of  which  were  bound  to 
backfire  between  August  and  Novem- 
ber?" Burch  asked. 

Americans  are  still  faced  with  the 
issues  that  existed  during  the  presi- 
dential race,  he  said.  These  include 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam,  our  outflow  of  gold,  securing 
for  all  the  rights  of  first-class  citizen- 
ship, persistent  unemployment,  and  of 
the  future  course  of  our  nation  and 
of  its  Constitutional  system.  The  last 
may    be   the   greatest   issue,    he    said. 

Had  he  been  Democratic  National 
Chairman,  Burch  said,  "I  too,  would 


have  stuck  to  a  few  wholly  synthetic 
issues." 


Duke  Papers 


Angier  Biddle  Duke,  now  serving  as 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Spain 
and  for  the  past  four  years  Chief  of 
Protocol  in  the  State  Department 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son, has  given  his  personal  papers 
relating  to  his  public  service  to  Duke 
University. 

Included  are  more  than  3,500  items. 
They  will  form  the  core  for  the 
Angier  Biddle  Duke  Collection  being 
established  in  the  library. 

Also  included  are  393  photographs. 
Among  them  are  two  autographed 
photos  of  President  Johnson,  one  of 
which  reads:  "To  Angier  Biddle 
Duke,  the  man  who  keeps  us  from 
walking  on  two  left  feet." 

The  official  correspondence,  memo- 
randa and  reports  contain  some 
originals  and  many  copies,  the  orig- 
inals of  which  went  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History  in 
Washington.  Some  of  the  items  have 
been  classified  for  periods  of  up  to  12 
years,  and  others  until  declassified  by 
official  action  at  some  future  date. 
Included  among  the  classified  docu- 
ments is  a  copy  of  a  100-page  paper 
on  Ambassador  Duke's  association 
with  President  Kennedy.  The  paper, 
in  question-and-answer  form,  was 
done  at  the  request  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Library  in  Boston. 

On  receiving  the  papers  President 
Douglas  M.  Knight  said:  "I  am 
delighted  to  announce  the  gift  of  these 
important  papers  to  the  Duke  Library. 
Future  generations  of  scholars  will 
find  in  them  a  rich  storehouse  of 
information  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
personal  diplomacy  at  the  highest 
level  and  the  very  important  role  of 
protocol  in  foreign  relations.  Cer- 
tainly these  papers  also  will  provide 
some  new  insights  into  the  lives  of  the 
world's  leaders  during  this  period. 
We  feel  it  both  fortunate  and  appro- 
priate that  this  deeply  significant 
collection  be  established  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity." 

Ambassador  Duke  is  a  member  of 
the  University's  founding  family.   The 


University  was  named  in  honor  of  his 
great-grandfather,  Washington  Duke. 
Both  the  ambassador's  father,  the  late 
Angier  B.  Duke,  and  his  son,  Angier 
St.  George  Biddle  Duke,  attended 
Duke  or  its  forerunner,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

Lederle  Award 

Dr.  Howard  K.  Thompson,  Jr.  has 
won  the  $30,000  Lederle  Medical 
Faculty  Award  for  1965-66.  Dr. 
Thompson  holds  the  academic  ranks 
of  associate  in  medicine  and  associate 
in  physiology  at  the  Medical  Center. 

The  award  is  presented  each  year 
to  about  a  dozen  outstanding  young 
educators  from  medical  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  "provide  opportunities  for 
development  of  promising  individuals 
as  full-time  faculty  members  and  to 
provide  recognition  and  incentive  for 
outstanding  clinical  teachers  and 
scholars."  Announcement  of  the 
award  to  Dr.  Thompson  was  made  by 
Dr.  William  G.  Anlyan,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Anlyan  said 
that  the  Lederle  clinical  awards  were 
conceived  as  an  aid  to  medical  schools 
in  providing  highly  qualified  people  of 
demonstrated  ability  in  teaching  and 
research  for  teaching  in  clinical  medi- 
cal disciplines  such  as  surgery, 
medicine,  obstetrics  and  so  on. 

He  also  noted  that  the  awards  are 
particularly  aimed  at  encouraging  edu- 
cators especially  trained  to  integrate 
with  medicine  the  knowledge  and 
principles  of  the  biological  sciences  in 
order  to  maintain  highest  standards 
of  patient  care. 

Commonwealth  Gift 

A  gift  from  one  of  its  English  pro- 
fessors has  placed  the  University 
among  the  handful  of  American  uni- 
versities with  major  holdings  of  British 
Commonwealth  literature. 

Dr.  Lionel  Stevenson,  James  B. 
Duke  Professor  of  English,  gave  the 
Library  some  500  books,  mostly 
poetry  and  fiction  by  Canadian 
authors.  Most  are  first  editions,  pub- 
lished in  Canada. 

Included  are  such  major  Canadian 


authors  as  Bliss  Carman,  Charles  C. 
D.  Roberts,  Duncan  C.  Scott,  Wil- 
son MacDonald,  E.  J.  Pratt,  and 
Frederick  P.  Grove.  In  addition  to 
the  fiction  and  verse,  the  collection 
includes  works  in  literary  criticism, 
drama,  essays,  travel  and  history. 

Now  housed  in  the  Rare  Book 
Room,  much  of  the  collection  is  by 
authors  not  widely  known  outside  the 
Commonwealth.  Library  authorities 
say  many  of  the  Canadian  authors 
may  not  be  represented  in  any  other 
American  library. 

Duke's  Commonwealth  Studies  Pro- 
gram for  10  years  has  built  up  the 
library's  holdings  of  Commonwealth 
authors  in  the  fields  of  politics,  eco- 
nomics and  history.  However,  it  has 
not  been  concerned  with  literature  for 
its  own  sake.  The  Stevenson  Col- 
lection helps  fill  this  gap. 

Dr.  Stevenson,  himself  an  author 
and  biographer,  came  to  Duke  from 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
in  1955.  In  1964,  he  was  named 
chairman  of  the  English  department 
at  Duke.  He  began  his  collection  of 
Canadian  literature  half  a  century  ago 
while  a  high  school  student  in  British 
Columbia. 

While  studying  at  the  Universities  of 
British  Columbia  and  Toronto,  Steven- 
son expanded  his  collection.  It  was 
the  basis  for  his  own  published  work, 
Appraisals  of  Canadian  Literature,  in 
1926. 

Many  of  the  volumes  have  hand- 
written inscriptions  by  the  authors. 
Among  the  most  interesting  are  the 
books  by  Wilson  MacDonald.  They 
contain  the  author's  own  hand- 
colored  decorations  and  penned  in- 
scriptions, according  to  Dr.  Benjamin 
Powell,  Duke  Librarian. 

Early  works  in  the  collection  are 
the  first  anthology  of  Canadian  poetry, 
Selections  from  Canadian  Poets,  edited 
by  E.  H.  Dewart  in  1864;  The  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Saguenay,  by  the 
earliest  noteworthy  Canadian  poet, 
Charles  Sangster  (1856);  and  Dream- 
land and  other  Poems,  (1868)  by 
Charles  Mair. 

The  Mair  work  is  considered  the 
first  literary  work  of  the  Canadian 
"national"  school.   It  was  autographed 


by  the  author  to  Dr.  Stevenson  almost 
60  years  after  its  publication. 

Medicine  S elf-Taught 

What's  going  to  happen  to  the  class- 
room teacher  if  Dr.  J.  E.  Markee's 
concept  of  self-teaching  movies  really 
catches  on? 

The  new  approach  to  education 
would  aim  at  teaching  students  a 
single  concept  at  a  time  by  means  of 
short  sound  films  which  the  student 
could  check  out  in  the  library  like  a 
book. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Markee  regards  the  short- 
film  route  to  education  as  a  real 
break-through,  but  he  can  only  guess 
at  its  implications  since  pioneering  ef- 
forts have  been  limited  to  medical 
education.  Dr.  Markee  is  chairman  of 
the  department  of  anatomy  as  well  as 
James  B.  Duke  professor  of  anatomy. 

Speaking  in  Atlanta  recently,  he  un- 
folded 20  years  of  research,  took  a 
look  into  the  future  and  cited  present 
problems  confronting  educators  who 
would  hurry  the  plan  into  action. 

Dr.  Markee  told  teachers  and  re- 
searchers attending  the  "Conference 
on  Single-Concept  Teaching  Films" 
that  he  could  see  a  brilliant  future  for 
the  new  films,  but  added,  "I  don't 
think  they  are  ready  for  general  use 
yet."  He  explained  that  the  new 
technique  has  been  used  so  far  only 
on  an  experimental  basis.  And  his 
own  experiments  have  been  limited  to 
the  teaching  of  anatomy  to  medical 
students  at  Duke  dating  back  into  the 
early  1940's.  Refinements  and  im- 
provements in  the  techniques  and  in 
equipment  will  mean  a  wide  applica- 
tion of  single  concept  films  in  the 
classroom,  Dr.  Markee  thinks. 

An  automatic  eight-millimeter  sound 
projector  is  the  heart  of  the  system  as 
it  is  now  conceived.  Made  available 
in  a  special  section  of  the  library,  the 
projector  is  fed  a  small,  plastic,  sealed 
cartridge  containing  the  desired  film. 
A  single  button  starts  the  action  and 
a  single  button  stops  and  rewinds  the 
film  into  the  cartridge  which  will 
again  be  stored  for  reference  by  an- 
other student. 

Pilot  models,  Dr.   Markee  reports, 


are  already  simple  enough  that  they 
can  be  operated  by  a  six-year-old.  He 
describes  present  projectors  as  look- 
ing very  much  like  portable  TV  sets 
and  says  the  plastic  cartridge  is  just 
a  little  larger  than  a  copy  of  Readers 
Digest. 

The  short  films  are  used  by  students 
without  supervision  in  special  cubicles 
provided  in  the  library  area,  just  as 
they  would  use  a  library  book. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago  our  goal  was 
increased  personalized  teaching,"  Dr. 
Markee  says.  Now  he  suggests,  this 
goal  may  now  be  outdated.  "Perhaps 
we  should  say  that  increased  mechani- 
zation of  learning  procedures  should 
gradually    replace    medical    teachers." 


Digging  the  Ruins 

Duke  University  and  University  of 
North  Carolina  students  will  work  to- 
gether again  this  summer  on  the  Win- 
chester Excavations  Project  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  England. 

Wielding  trowels  and  brushes,  they 
will  collaborate  with  British,  Euro- 
pean and  other  American  students  in 
peeling  off  the  layers  of  Winchester's 
history  from  Elizabethan  times  back 
to  Roman. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  tried  for 
treason  in  the  Castle  at  Winchester. 
William  the  Conqueror  ruled  Eng- 
land from  his  palace  there.  Alfred 
and  other  Saxon  kings  were  buried  in 
a  church  being  excavated. 

Modern  urban  renewal  is  laying 
bare  the  available  sites  in  this  city  of 
27,000  persons.  Teams  of  workers, 
directed  by  archeologist  Martin  Biddle 
of  the  University  of  Exeter,  move  in 
to  collect  evidence  before  deep  foun- 
dations go  down  for  new  buildings. 
One  of  last  summer's  sites  will  hold 
the  new  Post  Office.  Another  is  being 
used  for  an  extension  to  the  Assize 
Courts. 

Prominent  supporters  of  the  project, 
in  addition  to  the  two  universities 
here,  are  the  Ministry  of  Works,  the 
British  Museum,  the  Hampshire 
County  Council,  and  the  City  Council. 
Local  authorities  have  sponsored 
excavations  since  1953,  when  a 
Roman  mosaic  pavement  was  found. 


Sites  are  mapped  out  for  investigation 
over  the  next  five  years.  This  year's 
season  will  last  from  June  20  to  Au- 
gust 30. 

Nearly  190  students  at  one  time 
were  working  at  the  height  of  the 
season  last  summer.  Seventy-five  were 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
and  faculty  from  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  All  participants  live  in  a 
former  army  barracks.  Each  one  pays 
the  fare  to  and  from  Winchester,  and 
receives  free  lodging  and  subsistence 
while  at  work.  A  two-week  holiday  is 
allowed  for  sight-seeing  in  the  British 
Isles  or  on  the  Continent. 

Co-chairmen  for  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  two  universities  for  the 
project  are  Duke  Vice  Provost  Dr. 
Frank  T.  de  Vyver  and  Dr.  George 
Holcomb  of  UNC. 


Scholars  Selected 

Seventeen  outstanding  high  school 
seniors  from  the  Carolinas,  and  Vir- 
ginia have  won  Angier  B.  Duke 
Scholarships  to  the  University.  The 
awards  are  worth  up  to  $10,400  each 
for  four  years  of  undergraduate  stud- 
ies. Duke  has  no  scholarships  that 
are  more  valuable.  Winners  include 
1 1  North  Carolinians,  four  South 
Carolinians,  and  two  Virginians. 

The  scholarships  were  awarded  fol- 
lowing three  days  of  competition  here 
by  85  finalists.  Winners  were  selected 
solely  on  the  basis  of  merit.  The 
scholarships  become  effective  next  fall. 

Candidates  were  judged  by  faculty 
committees,  which  evaluated  each  stu- 
dent's academic  standing,  basic  abili- 
ties, leadership,  college  aptitude,  and 
other  factors.  All  contestants  were 
interviewed  and  given  various  tests. 

The  amount  each  winner  will  re- 
ceive depends  largely  upon  his  family's 
financial  circumstances. 

The  winners  are: 

North  Carolina — Gary  S.  Niess, 
Tracy  Margaret  Whittaker,  and  Robert 
G.  McKenzie,  Charlotte;  Ronald  E. 
Kirby  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Evans, 
Asheville;  Neil  A.  Big,  Fort  Bragg; 
Julia  Ada  Woodruff,  Durham;  Vir- 
ginia Anne  Davis,  Jacksonville;  John 
T.  Whitted,   Winston-Salem;   Graham 


E.  Quinn,  Greenville;  and  Thomas  W. 
Lassiter,  Smithfield. 

South  Carolina — James  d'Alvigny 
McCullough,  Honea  Path;  Joseph  E. 
Dye,  Anderson;  Randolph  W.  Shan- 
non III,  Society  Hill;  and  Deborah 
Lynn  Smith,  Greenville. 

Virginia — Arthur  L.  Bowling, 
Lynchburg,  and  David  R.  Shupe,  Mc- 
Lean. 

Medical  Chapel 

Plans  for  a  Medical  Center  Chapel 
were  announced  recently  by  Dr. 
Barnes  Woodhall,  vice  provost  for 
medical  affairs. 

To  be  located  directly  behind  the 
present  main  hospital  lobby,  in  an 
area  which  is  now  a  courtyard,  the 
chapel  is  expected  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $250,000.  "This  is  one  of  the 
many  efforts  we  are  making  to  provide 
more  complete  patient  care,"  Dr. 
Woodhall  said. 

Planned  with  the  patient's  family 
and  friends  in  mind,  the  chapel  com- 
plex is  designed  to  provide  quietness, 
privacy  and  compassion,  away  from 
the  rush  of  hospital  activities.  The 
religious  center  will  include  a  prayer 
chapel,  family  meditation  rooms,  pas- 
toral counseling  rooms,  a  patient 
lounge  and  offices  of  the  chaplains. 

Cost  of  construction  will  be  paid 
out  of  memorial  gifts  to  the  chapel 
project.  Contributions  to  the  fund 
now  total  more  than  $50,000  which 
includes  a  single  memorial  fund  of 
$25,000  from  one  North  Carolina 
family.  It  is  estimated  that  beginning 
of  construction  is  still  more  than  one 
year  away. 

Most  JVilson  Scholars 

With  14  recipients,  Duke  has  the 
largest  number  of  winners  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  National  Fellowships  in 
Region  V  of  the  nation.  Six  are 
North  Carolinians. 

Tied  for  second  place  in  Region  V 
are  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill  and  the  University  of 
Virginia,  with  10  each.  Region  V  in- 
cludes Delaware,  Maryland,  District 
of  Columbia,  West  Virginia,  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina. 


Duke's  North  Carolina  winners  are 
Susan  B.  Appleton  and  Linda  Orr, 
both  of  Charlotte;  Robert  D.  Carlitz, 
Durham;  Jerry  O.  Cook,  Mebane; 
Mrs.  Irene  G.  Lopp,  Greensboro;  and 
Kathryn  A.  Vale,  Goldston. 

The  other  Duke  recipients  are 
Ernest  J.  Branscomb,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  Leanore  A.  Dreisinger,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio;  Lynn  Etheridge,  Ridge- 
field,  Conn.;  Margaret  A.  Gilliland, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.;  James  R.  Sites,  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.;  Mary  C.  Tarpley, 
Dallas,  Tex.;  Stanley  S.  Ward,  Roa- 
noke, Va.;  and  Heather  J.  Low, 
Natrona  Heights,  Pa. 

The  Foundation  will  provide  tui- 
tion and  fixed  fees  of  winners  at  the 
graduate  school  of  their  choice.  Each 
will  get  an  additional  $1,800  for 
living  expenses,  and  allowances  will 
be  provided  for  those  with  children. 

"Less  than  one-third  of  the  college 
teachers  we  need  are  being  produced 
today,"  Foundation  President  Sir 
Hugh  Taylor  said  in  announcing  the 
awards.  Within  four  years,  enroll- 
ments are  expected  to  double,  com- 
pounding the  problem,  he  added. 

Since  1958,  the  Ford  Foundation 
has  supported  the  fellowship  program 
with  two  grants  totaling  $52  million. 
It  is  the  nation's  largest  private  source 
of  support  for  advanced  work  in 
liberal  arts. 

Peaceful  Atoms 

Using  nuclear  explosions  to  perform 
massive  excavation  jobs  such  as  open- 
ing harbors  and  building  canals  may 
sound  like  science  fiction,  but  it  isn't. 

Dr.  Aleksandar  Vesic,  professor  of 
civil  engineering  at  the  University, 
is  evolving  a  theory  which  may  make 
excavation  by  explosion  feasible. 

Though  still  incomplete,  Dr.  Vesic's 
theory  will  help  engineers  predict  the 
size  and  shape  of  craters  formed  by 
nuclear  explosions.  One  specific  use 
for  such  a  large  scale  excavation  tech- 
nique might  be  the  new  isthmian  canal 
in  Central  America. 

The  Duke  project  is  sponsored  by 
the  U.  S.  Army  Engineer  Waterways 
Experiment  Station  and  the  Nuclear- 
Cratering  Group  of  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory  in  Livermore,   Cali- 


fornia. The  project  is  similar  to  one 
headed  by  Dr.  Vesic  at  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  before  coming  to 
Duke  last  year.  It  is  part  of  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  "Plowshare" 
program  aimed  at  achieving  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy. 

An  authority  in  soil  mechanics  and 
foundation  engineering,  Dr.  Vesic  is 
a  native  of  Yugoslavia  who  recently 
became  an  American  citizen.  He  has 
directed  numerous  research  projects 
in  soil  structure  interaction,  mechanics 
of  pavement,  large-span  bridge  design, 
and  site  investigations  for  large  earth- 
en dams. 


The  New  Europe 

Western  Europe  is  willing  to  accept 
an  equal  partnership  with  United 
States-British  alliance  but  not  subor- 
dination, according  to  Dr.  Joel  G. 
Colton,  professor  of  history  at  the 
University.  Speaking  to  the  delegates 
at  the  annual  campus  conference  on 
teaching  the  social  studies,  Dr.  Colton 
described  Europe  today  as  "ebullient, 
self-confident,  self-assertive." 

For  several  years  after  World  War 
II,  the  two  great  super-powers,  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States,  "confronted 
each  other  over  the  smoldering  ruins 
of  the  European  continent,"  he  said. 
Now  things  are  different.  Soviet  satel- 
lities  have  become  more  independent, 
Red  China  has  hurled  a  political- 
ideological  challenge  to  Moscow,  new 
Asian  and  African  nations  have  shown 
vocal  self-consciousness  and  Western 
Europe  has  become  strong,  Dr.  Colton 
emphasized. 

For  these  reasons,  the  influence 
of  both  the  United  States  and  Russia 
has  decreased.  "The  United  States 
gave  the  initial  impulse  to  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  integration  of 
Europe  that  not  only  restored  the 
continent  but  created  a  new  dynamic 
competitor  to  itself,"  Dr.  Colton 
noted.  He  cited  the  Marshall  Plan 
that  put  millions  of  American  dollars 
into  Western  Europe. 

"What  in  1945,  or  even  in  1949, 
could  have  predicted  that  between 
1950  and  1960  the  nations  of  con- 
tinental Europe  would  experience  a 
rate  of  economic  growth  almost  double 
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competitor  to  itself,"  Dr.  Colton 
asked.  "If  in  the  initial  reason  for  that 
recovery,  it  can  only  be  noted  that 
gratitude  has  never  been  one  of  the 
laws  of  nations,"  he  said. 

Signs  indicate  that  a  United  States 
of  Europe  is  far  off.  He  noted,  how- 
ever, that  "a  majority  in  public  opinion 
polls  in  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries have  recorded  their  endorsement 
of  a  common  foreign  policy."  Both 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe 
are  dedicated  to  the  goal  of  world 
peace,  "despite  differences  that  are 
bound  to  increase  as  Europeans  shake 
off  a  tutelage  that  they  consider  out- 
grown." 

Nuclear  Research 

The  15-year  partnership  in  nuclear 
research  between  the  University  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will 
continue  next  year  under  a  $546,000 
grant  for  investigating  nuclear  struc- 
tures and  forces. 

Announcement  of  the  renewal  was 
made  recently  by  Professor  Henry  W. 
Newson,  head  of  the  nuclear  structure 
laboratory  in  the  physics  department, 
and  one  of  America's  leading  scien- 
tists in  the  field  of  experimental  atom- 
ic physics. 

Dr.  Newson  indicated  that  the 
grant  will  provide  approximately 
$309,000  in  new  research  operating 
funds,  and  about  $225,000  for  new 
electronic  computing  equipment.  The 
new  computers  will  be  used  to  analyze 
data  from  experiments  conducted  on 
the  University's  three  million  and 
five  million  electron  volt  Van  de 
Graaff  accelerators. 

These  accelerators,  which  are  used 
to  study  nuclear  interactions  involving 
light,  intermediate  and  heavy  nuclei, 
are  a  major  source  of  data  on  atomic 
activity.  The  goal  of  the  Duke  re- 
searchers is  the  discovery  of  regulari- 
ties in  behavior  which  may  enlarge 
their  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
nuclei  and  the  nature  of  nuclear 
forces. 


New  Faculty 


•Dr.  Jurgen  W.  L.  Aschoff,  noted 
West  German  physiologist,   has  been 


named  visiting  professor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  zoology  for  the  present 
semester.  Dr.  Aschoff  is  director  of 
the  Max  Planck  Institute  for  General 
Physiology  in  Erling-Andechs.  While 
here,  he  will  continue  his  research 
while  teaching  graduate  seminars  in 
homiothermy  (regulation  of  animal 
body  temperatures)  and  biological 
rhythms. 

•  Dr.  Herbert  Lee  Krauss  of  Yale 
University's  electrical  engineering 
faculty  has  been  appointed  visiting 
professor  in  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing for  the  current  semester.  Prof. 
Krauss  is  an  authority  in  the  fields  of 
pulse  communications  and  semi-con- 
ductor device  circuitry.  At  Duke,  he 
will  teach  courses  in  electronic  net- 
works and  network  synthesis. 

•The  Rev.  Daniel  M.  Schores,  di- 
rector of  the  Missouri  area  town  and 
country  office  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  will  join  the  faculty  of  the 
Divinity  School  in  June  as  assistant 
professor  of  church  and  community. 
Dr.  Schores  also  will  serve  as  as- 
sociate director  of  field  education  in 
the  Divinity  School  and  will  work 
with  the  student  pastors,  assistant 
pastors  and  other  part-time  Christian 
education  workers  who  serve  in  local 
and  rural  parishes  during  their  stu- 
dent days  at  Duke. 

•William  W.  Van  Alstyne,  a  senior 
fellow  at  Yale  Law  School  and  former 
attorney  in  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Civil  Rights  Division,  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  law  at  Duke 
effective  September  1.  Draftsman  of 
the  amended  1961  Ohio  Public  Ac- 
commodations Act,  Van  Alstyne  was 
with  the  Justice  Department  in  1958- 
59.  From  1961-63,  he  was  a  consul- 
tant to  the  Ohio  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. He  was  assistant  dean  and 
assistant  professor  of  law  at  Ohio 
University  from  1959-61.  During  the 
summer  of  1958,  he  was  Deputy  At- 
torney General  of  California.  A  na- 
tive of  California,  he  is  a  magna  cum 
laude  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  received  his 
law  degree  from  Stanford  University. 


Faculty  News 


•  Dr.  Irving  Alexander  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  department 
of  psychology.  A  professor  of  psy- 
chology, and  director  of  the  graduate 
training  program  in  clinical  psychol- 
ogy, he  has  served  as  acting  depart- 
ment chairman  since  the  death  of  Dr. 
Karl  E.  Zener  last  September.  The 
appointment  will  run  through  August, 
1967.  Dr.  Alexander  also  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  professor  of  medical 
psychology  in  the  department  of  psy- 
chiatry at  the  Medical  Center.  With 
both  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Alabama,  he  earned 
a  second  master's  degree  at  Princeton 
University  in  1948  and  received  his 
Ph.D.  there  in  1949.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Duke  faculty  in  1962,  he  was  a 
training  specialist  in  psychology  at  the 
National  Institute   of  Mental  Health. 

•  Dr.  Lenox  D.  Baker,  professor  and 
chief  of  orthopaedic  surgery,  was  one 
of  six  native  Texans  who  have 
achieved  national  distinction  to  be 
honored  by  the  Texas  Surgical  Society. 
Each  of  the  six  presented  two  scien- 
tific papers  at  the  three-day  medical 
meeting  in  Dallas  recently.  Dr.  Baker 
discussed  "Blood  Vessel  Injuries  As- 
sociated with  Fractures"  and  "Care  of 
the  Injured  Athlete." 

•  Dr.  Charles  A.  Baylis,  chairman 
of  the  philosophy  department  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  national 
board  of  officers  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Association.  Officers  of 
the  association's  three  national  divi- 
sions elected  him  to  succeed  Dr. 
William  Frankena  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Dr.  Baylis  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  association's  National 
Committee  on  Publications.  In  1955, 
he  was  president  of  the  Southern 
Society  for  Philosophy  and  Psychol- 
ogy- 

•Dr.  Charles  K.  Bradsher,  profes- 
sor and  director  of  graduate  studies  in 
the  chemistry  department,  has  been 
promoted  to  James  B.  Duke  professor 
effective  in  July.  Dr.  Bradsher  is 
among  leading  U.S.  scientists  and 
Continued  on   page   17 


MANY  WORDS  AGO 

Celebrating  its  fiftieth  anniversary  this  year  the  Alumni  Register  has 
chronicled  the  history  of  the  University  from  little  Trinity  College  through 
its    momentous  years    of  expansion    and  development   to    a   great    institution. 


Several  million  words  ago  in  the  history  of  the 
Alumni  Register,  the  first  issue  appeared.  Now 
this  may  be  an  odd  way  to  measure  time,  but  if 
you  were  to  add  all  those  words  together  they  would 
take  you  back  exactly  fifty  years.  The  year  was  1915, 
the  month  was  April. 

World  War  I  was  still  a  distant  drum  and  only  a 
vague  threat  to  this  part  of  the  world,  but  connections 
were  beginning  to  be  established.  Ben  Muse  ex' 18 
had  already  served  as  a  newspaper  reporter  in  the 
Mexican  border  conflict,  and  had  gone  on  to  England 
to  enlist  in  the  King's  Royal  Rifles.  The  Lusitania  was 
still  a  month  away  from  being  torpedoed,  and  jazz 
musicians  were  swinging  to  W.  C.  Handy's  "St.  Louis 
Blues."  Gene  Stratton  Porter's  Michael  O'Halloran 
was  the  year's  best  seller,  and  business,  stimulated  by 
war  orders,  was  booming. 

On  the  quiet  campus  of  Trinity  College,  William 
Preston  Few  was  in  his  fifth  year  as  president  and  the 
College  was  looking  forward  to  celebrating  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  in  Durham  two  years  hence.  One  of 
the  major  building  projects  on  campus  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  "handsome,  modern  stone  wall"  around 
the  College.  It  was  the  gift  of  Benjamin  N.  Duke,  and 
remains  today  the  principal  boundary  of  East  Campus. 
It  was  in  this  setting  that  the  first  issue  of  the  mag- 
azine appeared.  It  was  named  the  Trinity  Alumni  Reg- 
ister, because  one  of  its  first  projects  was  to  publish  a 
list  of  former  students.  This  list,  or  "Register"  as  it 
was  called,  was  the  result  of  several  years  of  effort 
by  a  committee  under  the  direction  of  M.  T.  Plyler  '92. 
Since  the  disastrous  fire  of  1911  that  destroyed  the 
Washington  Duke  building  ("Old  Main")  had  also 
destroyed  all  records,  the  committee  had  to  start  from 
scratch.  With  the  publication  of  the  first  group  of 
names  they  also  called  upon  readers  to  send  in  cor- 
rections and  additions.  This  project  continued  for  the 
first  year  of  the  magazine's  existence  until  as  complete 
a  list  as  possible  could  be  obtained. 

But  the  magazine  was  concerned  with  many  other 
things.   From  the  outset,  the  editors  included  a  variety 
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of  articles  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  college  and 
with  current  developments.  President  Few,  in  that  first 
issue,  sent  greetings  to  the  alumni  and  hailed  the  new 
publication  as  "a  most  significant  event  in  the  history 
of  Trinity  College." 

He  went  on  to  say:  "It  will  be  a  permanent  medium 
of  communication  between  the  College  and  her  sons. 
As  such  it  will  be  helpful  to  the  College  and  to  the 
alumni.  The  alumni  can  now  have  full  information 
concerning  what  goes  on  at  the  College  and  so  can 
follow  all  its  development  as  well  as  keep  track  of  each 
other.  The  College  on  the  other  hand  can  keep  in 
close  and  constant  touch  with  all  her  former  students. 
And  the  College  is  very  anxious  that  all  its  influence 
shall  never  pass  out  of  the  life  of  anyone  who  has 
studied  here  even  for  a  short  while." 

The  lead  article  in  the  first  issue  was  "Braxton 
Craven  and  the  First  State  Normal  School"  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  C.  Brooks  '94.  Following  it  was  a  senti- 
mental memoir  on  "Trinity  College  Ante  Bellum"  by 
Col.  James  Reid  Cole  '61  of  Dallas,  Texas,  a  confed- 
erate veteran.  C.  R.  Warren  '06  contributed  "Mem- 
ories of  the  Old  Inn,"  and  Professor  William  K.  Boyd 
'97  wrote  "The  Trinity  Historical  Society:  A  Record 
and  an  Appeal." 

And  under  the  heading  of  "Editorial  Notes"  was 
the  following  statement  outlining  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  the  new  magazine: 

"This  is  the  first  issue  of  the  Trinity  Alumni  Reg- 
ister. It  is  published  by  a  committee  appointed  from 
the  Trinity  College  Alumni  Association  by  order  of 
the  Association  at  the  annual  meeting  in  June,  1914. 
It  is  supported  by  subscriptions  of  the  alumni  and  be- 
gins publication  with  a  large  subscription  list  already 
pledged.  The  size  of  the  publication  will  vary  between 
sixty-four  and  eighty  pages  quarterly.  The  subject  mat- 
ter will  consist  of  contributed  articles  of  interest  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Trinity,  of  campus  notes  telling 
what  is  taking  place  at  the  College,  of  letters  from  the 
local  alumni  associations,  of  alumni  notes  giving  cur- 
rent  information   regarding   former   students,    and   of 


articles  of  general  and  special  interest.  One  very  im- 
portant feature  for  the  first  few  issues  will  be  the  di- 
rectory of  Trinity  alumni  compiled  from  the  informa- 
tion Prof.  Flowers  as  chairman  of  the  alumni  execu- 
tive committee  has  received  from  inquiries  mailed  each 
alumnus  last  Christmas.  We  publish  in  this  number  all 
the  information  received  before  March  15,  regarding 
alumni  who  were  in  college  during  the  presidencies  of 
Dr.  Craven  and  Dr.  Wood,  except  information  regard- 
ing alumni  now  dead,  which  will  be  published  later. 
Additional  information  received  from  time  to  time  re- 
garding these  alumni,  together  with  information  regard- 
ing alumni  who  have  been  students  during  the  admin- 
istrations of  Presidents  Crowell,  Kilgo,  and  Few  will 
be  published  in  succeeding  numbers  of  the  Register." 
This  was  an  ambitious  undertaking.  The  first  is- 
sue ran  to  88  pages  in  a  book  size  format.  Circula- 
tion can  only  be  guessed  at,  but  five  years  later,  in 
reviewing  the  success  of  the  publication,  the  editor 
said  that  in  the  beginning  it  was  estimated  that  400 


subscribers  were  needed  for  success  and  that  about 
twice  that  many  had  bsen  secured.  Ten  years  later, 
the  Register  was  advertising  a  circulation  of  over  4,000. 

Since  there  was  no  masthead  in  those  days,  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  tell  who  the  editors  were.  However, 
the  best  guess  is  that  Professor  Holland  Holton  of  the 
education  department  was  the  first  editor  and  that  he 
was  succeeded  in  1917  by  Clifford  Hornaday  who  con- 
tinued as  editor  until  he  became  president  of  Davenport 
College  in  1922. 

In  1923,  Richard  E.  Thigpen  '22  became  alumni 
secretary  and  editor  of  the  magazine.  Assisted  by  Banks 
Arendell  '17,  Mr.  Thigpen  changed  the  format  of  the 
magazine  and  launched  it  on  a  monthly  publication 
schedule  that  is  still  in  effect  today. 

But  the  real  value  of  the  magazine  lies  in  the  story 
it  tells  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  institu- 
tion. Reading  those  early  issues  is  an  exciting  histori- 
cal experience.  From  the  beginning,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  leaders  of  that  time  were  intensely  dedicated  men. 
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They  were  devoted  to  the  ideals  embodied  in  the 
founding  of  the  College,  and  moved  consistently  along 
a  path  toward  strengthening  the  institution.  They  were 
men  who  knew  what  they  wanted  and  knew  how  to 
go  about  getting  it. 

Wade  Harris,  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer  noted 
in  a  1916  editorial  that:  "Trinity  College  may  not  get 
everything  it  asks  for,  but  when  there  is  a  failure  it 
may  be  safely  set  down  that  the  thing  wanted  was  un- 
necessary. This  is  as  much  as  saying  that  Trinity  Col- 
lege comes  nearer  getting  everything  it  wants  than  any 
other  institution  in  the  South." 

This  may  have  been  a  somewhat  optimistic  apprais- 
al, but  it  was  nonetheless  true  that  little  Trinity  College 
was  on  the  move.  It  was  growing,  modestly  in  compari- 
son to  later  events,  yet  substantially.  It  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  community  and  the  recognition  of  the  re- 
gion. 

Wars,  however,  have  a  way  of  interrupting  things, 
and  World  War  I  was  no  exception.  When  the  United 
States  entered  the  conflict  in  April  of  1917,  Trinity 
College  already  had  a  military  training  group  going. 
Under  Annapolis  graduate  William  Hall,  who  was 
teaching  civil  engineering  at  the  College,  the  group  had 
begun  training  earlier  in  the  year.  When  war  was 
declared,  Trinity  men  responded  to  the  call  and  Presi- 
dent Few  wrote  in  his  annual  report  that  June:  "The 
first  call  to  the  students  came  in  the  opportunity  to 
offer  themselves  for  the  training  campus  of  the  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps.  To  this  call  practically  every  man  in 
the  senior  class  who  could  or  ought  to  go  responded, 
and  many  from  other  classes;  and  most  of  them  re- 
ceived orders  to  go." 

Besides  the  depleted  enrollment,  other  effects  of 
the  war  were  soon  noticeable  on  campus.  A  sizeable 
area  that  had  been  planned  for  landscaping  was  given 
over  to  a  "liberty  garden"  and  planted  with  corn,  po- 
tatoes, soy  beans  and  other  vegetables.  This  action 
was  praised  by  the  Charlotte  Observer  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "Practical  Trinity." 

When  the  College  opened  that  fall  there  were 
fewer  students  than  there  had  been  in  a  number  of 
years.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  first  year  since  the  Register 
began  publication  that  enrollment  had  not  increased. 
But  the  reason  was  self-evident,  and  the  pages  of  the 
magazine  began  to  carry  letters  from  alumni  in  mili- 
tary camps  and,  later,  from  "somewhere  in  France." 

It  was  thus  under  circumstances  of  war  that  Presi- 
dent Few  wrote  his  annual  report  to  the  board  of 
trustees  in  1917.  But  it  was  an  especially  fascinating 
report  because  Dr.  Few  reviewed  the  25  years  of 
Trinity  College  in  Durham.  This  report  was  published 
in  the  July,  1917  Register  and,  after  discussing  the 
current  year,  begins  a  broad  discussion  of  the  move  to 
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Durham  and  the  developments  since  that  time.  It  is 
a  valuable  document  of  the  period  and  provides  a  close 
insight  to  the  growth  of  the  College. 

It  documents  the  steady  growth  in  enrollment — 
from  164  in  1892  to  570  in  1917 — and  in  faculty, 
from  16  to  59.  It  recounts  the  steady,  purposeful 
growth  in  buildings  and  facilities.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  endowment.  As  Dr.  Few  says,  "Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  College  had  an  endowment  of  $23,- 
692.94,  which  was  more  than  offset  by  a  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  $40,000.  Today  the  endowment  amounts 
to  $1,600,306.12  with  do  debt.  .  .  ." 

In  another  significant  section  dealing  with  public 
opinion,  Dr.  Few  says  that  the  College's  fight  for  "free- 
dom of  speech  and  freedom  of  action  in  politics"  has 
been  at  once  the  most  difficult  and  "far-reaching  in 
public  good."  He  goes  on  to  say,  ".  .  .  here  as  every- 
where else  and  in  every  form,  freedom  had  to  be  fought 
for  and  sacrificed  for.  Against  political  coercion  and 
against  the  shackles  of  provincialism,  Trinity  College 
has  been  called  upon  to  fight  and  at  times  to  make 
great  sacrifices.  For  the  right  and  duty  of  the  College 
to  enter  freely  into  discussion  of  all  public  questions 
was  resisted  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
the  State." 

Dr.  Few  also  paid  tribute  to  the  alumni  who  had 
been  such  an  important  asset  to  the  College  in  those 
years  of  growth,  and  described  their  support  and 
friendship  as  "correspondingly  pure  gold." 

Those  same  alumni,  the  editor  of  the  Register  was 
pleased  to  report  that  year,  had  tripled  the  original 
subscription  list  of  the  magazine.  This  meant  that 
about  1200  alumni  were  receiving  the  Register,  but  he 
issued  a  special  plea  to  his  readers  to  help  him  keep  up 
with  address  changes  caused  by  "the  unsettled  condi- 
tions of  the  country  just  at  this  time.  .  .  ."  Later  on 
the  editor  reported  that:  "By  our  computation  1,029 
Trinity  alumni  have  been  in  war  service,"  and  that 
twenty  had  given  their  lives. 

But,  mercifully,  wars  do  not  last  forever,  and  with 
the  end  of  World  War  I  a  new  spirit  of  endeavor  was 
felt  on  the  Trinity  campus.  Several  projects  that  had 
languished  during  the  war  years  were  attacked  with  re- 
newed vigor.  Funds  for  the  Alumni  Memorial  Gym- 
nasium and  the  Southgate  Memorial  Building  that  had 
been  partially  subscribed  before  the  war  were  soon 
fully  subscribed  by  alumni  with  the  generous  help  of 
the  Duke  family.  Football,  after  an  absence  of  almost 
25  years,  was  again  put  on  the  athletic  schedule.  And, 
in  the  spring  of  1920,  a  full  time  alumni  secretary  was 
employed  for  the  first  time.  He  was  B.  W.  Barnard 
'15,  who  had  recently  returned  from  France.  Enroll- 
ment began  to  push  upward,  and  within  a  brief  span 
of  time  was  nearing  the  1,000  mark. 


It  was  an  exciting  period  for  Trinity  and  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  quieter  pre-war  days.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, hints  of  the  events  of  1924  and  the  Duke  In- 
denture. Both  James  and  Benjamin  Duke  were  sub- 
stantial contributors  to  the  College,  as  they  had  been 
for  some  time.  The  College  was  getting  along  well, 
and  promised  to  continue  growing  at  a  steady  pace. 
The  foundations  had  been  well  laid,  and  the  College 
seemed  to  be  developing  as  rapidly  as  anyone  might 
ask. 

The  Register  too,  was  growing  up.  In  1923  under 
the  editorship  of  Richard  E.  Thigpen  '22,  it  embarked 
upon  a  monthly  publication  schedule.  The  format  was 
changed  from  the  old  journal  style  to  an  enlarged  page 
size  and  a  more  modern  magazine  style.  Photographs, 
which  had  been  scarce  in  the  early  issues,  were  used 
more  frequently.  Sports  coverage,  which  had  been  in- 
troduced only  recently,  was  also  expanded  to  meet  the 
greatly  increased  interest.  Advertising  was  consider- 
ably increased  also,  and  so  encouraging  was  the  reve- 
nue that  by  the  December  issue  the  editor  was  saying: 
"Read  it  and  enjoy  it,  and  don't  feel  that  you  will 
receive  a  request  for  a  subscription  to  it,  or  that  you 
will  be  sent  the  usual  bill  next  spring.  The  Register 
is  almost  self-supporting.  .  .  ." 

By  the  following  July,  President  Few  praised  the 
growth  of  alumni  activities  in  his  annual  report,  and 
announced  that  the  Register  was  being  sent  free  to 
all  former  students.  He  commended  the  magazine  and 
its  editor  for  stimulating  much  of  the  increased  ac- 
tivity. This  was  indeed  a  significant  step  forward  for 
the  magazine.  It  meant  that  circulation  had  increased 
to  well  over  4,000  copies  per  issue. 

Yes,  1924  was  a  great  year  for  the  College.  En- 
rollment had  grown  to  1200,  and  more  than  300  were 
women.  The  new  gymnasium  had  been  dedicated,  and 
Howard  Jones  had  been  hired  as  football  coach.  Yet 
even  the  most  careful  reading  of  those  issues,  including 
December,  contain  no  clues  of  the  major  changes 
about  to  take  place.  The  December  issue  still  carried 
the  bold  Caslon  logotype  Trinity  Alumni  Register,  and 
otherwise  looked  the  same  as  the  preceding  issues. 

But  January  1925  burst  forth  with  some  major 
changes.  The  cover  was  noticeably  different.  An 
elaborate  new  logotype  announced  The  Alumni  Register 
of  Duke  University  in  Old  English  type.  The  lead 
article  was  headed  "Duke  University"  and  read:  "The 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Trinity  College  wrote  an  im- 
portant chapter  in  the  history  of  Trinity  College  and  in 
North  Carolina  education  on  December  29,  when  the 
gift  of  Mr.  James  B.  Duke  was  accepted  and  Trinity 
College  became  the  nucleus  around  which  the  greater 
Duke  University  will  be  created.  Since  the  announce- 
ment of  the  creation  of  the  Trust  Fund  of  Forty  Mil- 


lion Dollars  by  Mr.  Duke,  speculation  has  been  rife 
as  to  the  action  the  Board  would  take,  but  in  view  of 
the  opportunity  for  greater  usefulness  and  the  unusual 
nature  of  the  gift,  there  was  but  one  wise  and  sane 
course  open  to  the  Board  and  it  has  followed  this 
course  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  large  body  of  alumni 
and  alumnae. 

"Already  endowed  with  millions,  largely  the  bene- 
factions of  members  of  the  Duke  family,  and  equipped 
with  several  modern  buildings,  Trinity  College  passes 
from  the  fold  of  the  "richest  colleges  below  the  Po- 
tomac" to  the  small  circle  of  richly  endowed  and  fully 
equipped  universities  of  the  country.  The  development 
of  Duke  University  will  be  started  immediately  and 
within  a  few  years  a  well  organized  institution  will  be 
functioning  in  every  department." 

The  rest  of  the  issue  is  given  to  descriptions  of  the 
Duke  Endowment  and  the  Indenture,  to  the  action  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  to  the  pleased  reactions  of  alumni 
and  friends  and  the  comments  of  the  press.  The  editor 
of  the  Register  paid  special  tribute  to  James  B.  Duke 
as  "one  of  Nature's  finest  noblemen." 

President  Few  issued  an  appeal  to  alumni:  "Let 
us  all  keep  faith  with  the  past — with  all  our  past;  let 
us  preserve  all  the  good  that  has  come  to  us  out  of  our 
rich  and  varied  history.  Let  us  be  equally  loyal  to  the 
future;  and  give  everything  that  is  in  us  to  every  one  of 
the  causes  of  this  expanding  institution,  to  the  end 
that,  all  working  together,  we  may  proceed  promptly 
to  the  building  up  of  a  great  university  here — in  very 
fact  one  of  the  great  educational  foundations  of  our 
country." 

And  so  it  began.  As  plans  progressed  and  build- 
ings started  the  Register  reported  the  developments. 
December  11,  the  day  James  B.  Duke  signed  the  In- 
denture, became  Founder's  Day  for  the  University. 
Dr.  Ralph  Sockman  delivered  the  address  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  School  of  Religion.  The  football  team  won 
more  games,  though  still  losing  to  Carolina  (6-0),  but 
the  Register  boasted  that  the  days  of  losing  41-0  were 
over. 

By  this  time  the  magazine  became  well  established 
and  continued  to  grow  and  develop  with  the  University. 
In  1930,  when  Henry  R.  Dwire  '02  became  editor, 
West  Campus  was  occupied  for  the  first  time.  The 
student  body  had  increased  substantially,  and  solid  aca- 
demic programs  were  being  offered  in  a  variety  of 
fields.  The  "new  day"  had  indeed  dawned,  and  the 
Alumni  Register  had  performed  its  job  well. 

It  has  continued  to  do  so  since,  and  is  today  one  of 
the  oldest  alumni  magazines  in  the  country.  Its  history 
is  the  history  of  Trinity  and  Duke,  and  it  forms  a 
valuable  chronicle  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  eras  in 
American  higher  education. 
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Floyd  Riddick: 


SENATE  PARLIAMENTARIAN 


What  is  it  like  to  be  parlia- 
mentarian of  the  United 
States  Senate?  "It's  like 
keeping  store — it  may  be  quiet  for 
a  long  time,  then  all  hell  breaks 
loose,"  says  the  new  Senate  Parlia- 
mentarian Floyd  M.  Riddick  '32, 
Ph.D.  '35. 

Sitting  in  his  quiet  office  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Capitol's  Sen- 
ate wing,  Dr.  Riddick  talked  easily 
about  his  new  position.  And  there 
was  every  reason  that  he  should. 
He  had  served  a  13  year  apprentice- 
ship as  assistant  to  Charles  L.  Wat- 
kins,  the  Senate's  first  parliamen- 
tarian, before  taking  over  the  job 
with  the  opening  of  the  new  ses- 
sion of  Congress  in  January.  Mr. 
Watkins,  a  Senate  employee  for 
more  than  half  a  century  and  parlia- 
mentarian since  1937  when  the  post 
was  created,  had  retired  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Senate. 

Explaining  in  his  mild,  soft-spok- 
en way  the  job  of  the  parliamentar- 
ian, Dr.  Riddick  pointed  out  that 
the  Senate  has  its  own  standing  rules 
which  differ  in  many  respects  from 
conventional  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. In  addition,  numerous 
amendments  and  revisions  have 
been  made  over  the  years.  The  result 
is  a  complex  body  of  rules  which  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  time  to  be- 
come    thoroughly     familiar     with. 
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Since  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  has  many  other  duties,  it  isn't 
practical  for  him  to  spend  all  his 
time  with  rules. 

In  his  official  capacity,  the  parlia- 
mentarian is  the  servant  of  the  Sen- 
ate. When  the  Senate  is  in  session, 
he  sits  on  the  dais  in  front  of  the 
presiding  officer.  He  must  be  ready 
whenever  he  is  called  upon  to  ad- 
vise the  presiding  officer.  The  par- 
liamentarian, Dr.  Riddick  empha- 
sized, does  not  make  decisions.  He 
simply  advises  the  presiding  officer 
as  to  what  the  rule  is.  All  deci- 
sions are  made  by  the  presiding  of- 
ficer. 

The  parliamentarian  also  advises 
the  Senate  leaders  and  the  individual 
Senators  whenever  they  have  ques- 
tions about  procedure.  This  often 
eliminates  controversies  on  the 
floor  and  expedites  the  business  of 
the  Senate.  The  parliamentarian 
also  indicates  the  references  to  com- 
mittees of  all  bills  and  resolutions 
introduced  as  well  as  those  passed 
by  the  House  and  transmitted  to 
the  Senate. 

It  is  obviously  a  tough  and  de- 
manding job,  and  one  that  allows 
not  the  slightest  hint  of  partisan 
preference.  During  the  heat  of  de- 
bate the  parliamentarian  must  have 
his  wits  about  him  every  minute, 
and  he  must  immediately  produce 


the  right  answer  at  the  right  time. 

But  in  addition  to  a  wealth  of 
scholarly  knowledge,  the  job  re- 
quires stamina.  During  a  filibuster 
in  1954,  Dr.  Riddick  remembers 
putting  in  86  hours  in  the  Senate 
chamber.  Mr.  Watkins  was  ill  and 
he  had  to  remain  by  the  presiding 
officer  straight  through,  never  able 
to  leave  for  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes at  a  time.  "I  would  doze  in  my 
chair,"  Dr.  Riddick  recalls,  "but 
I  never  got  a  chance  to  he  down." 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  one  of 
the  toughest  jobs  on  Capitol  Hill. 
But  how  does  one  get  to  be  Senate 
parliamentarian? 

"When  I  started  out,"  says  Dr. 
Riddick,  "I  had  no  idea  in  the  world 
of  becoming  parliamentarian  of  the 
United  States  Senate." 

Born  in  Trotville,  N.  C,  he  grew 
up  on  the  family  farm  in  Gates 
County.  He  didn't  care  much  for 
farm  work  which  he  considered  too 
hard,  but  became  interested  in  the 
law  by  observing  the  district  solici- 
tor perform  in  Gates  County  Su- 
perior Court.  So  he  decided  to  be- 
come an  attorney,  and  with  this 
objective  he  entered  Duke. 

At  Duke,  however,  he  became  a 
student  of  Dr.  Robert  S.  Rankin's 
and  soon  changed  his  mind  in  favor 
of  an  academic  career.  After  re- 
ceiving   his    bachelor's    degree    in 


1932,  he  went  on  to  Vanderbilt 
where  he  earned  a  master's  degree 
in  political  science  before  returning 
to  Duke  to  work  on  his  doctorate. 

In  1935  he  received  his  Ph.D. 
His  dissertation  was  almost  a  fore- 
cast of  the  future,  it  dealt  with 
parliamentary  procedure  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

After  graduation  he  worked  as  a 
statistical  analyst  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  spent  a  year  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  on  an  international  fel- 
lowship. His  research  paper  on  lo- 
cal institutions  in  Germany  was  later 
used  by  the  U.S.  occupation  forces 
after  World  War  II. 

After  his  return  from  Germany, 
Dr.  Riddick  did  some  teaching  at 
American  University  and,  for  a  sum- 
mer session,  at  Duke.  Then  he 
took  a  job  as  legislative  analyst  for 
a  private  research  organization 
known  as  Congressional  Intelligence, 
Inc.  He  edited  their  publications  for 
several  years,  and  published  articles 
in  scholarly  journals.  As  a  result 
he  came  to  the  attention  of  scholars 
in  the  field  and  his  reputation  as  an 
expert  in  congressional  procedures 
began  to  grow. 

He  is  the  author  of  Congressional 
Procedure  (1941)  and  The  U.  S. 
Congress:  Organization  and  Pro- 
cedure (1949),  and  the  co-author 
of  Congress  in  Action  (1948)  and 
Senate  Procedure  (1958). 

In  1947  he  went  to  the  Senate  to 
inaugurate  the  publication  of  the 
Congressional  Record's  Digest.  This 
publication  is  now  recognized  as  an 
indispensable  tool  for  readers  of  the 
Record. 

As  he  relaxes  in  his  spacious  of- 
fice, which  he  shares  with  his  as- 
sistant and  his  secretary,  Dr.  Rid- 
dick is  obviously  a  proud  and  happy 
man.  He  is  proud  of  the  Senate, 
"the  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body,"  and  he  is  proud  of  his  asso- 
ciation with  it. 

Upon  his  appointment  to  the  post, 
he  was  praised  by  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators as  a  worthy  successor  to  the 


esteemed  Charles  Watkins.  Senator 
Russell  of  Georgia,  whose  own  deep 
knowledge  of  the  rules  is  outstand- 
ing, said  he  was  confident  Floyd 
Riddick  "will  live  up  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  kind  of  service  de- 
manded of  a  successor  to  Charlie 
Watkins." 

Senator  Mike  Monroney  of  Okla- 


homa pointed  out  that  Dr.  Riddick 
knew  the  history  and  traditions  of 
the  Senate  well,  and  observed: 

"He  is  also  well  aware  that  the 
parliamentarian,  like  Caesar's  wife, 
must  be  above  suspicion  on  all  ac- 
counts, because  in  the  Senate  many 
parliamentary  decisions  are  more 
important  than  votes." 
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engineers  whose  articles  appeared  in 
a  recent  edition  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Encyclopedia  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. In  all,  Dr.  Bradsher  has  had 
more  than  130  articles  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Organic  Chemistry  and 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  Among  professional  col- 
leagues, Dr.  Bradsher  is  best  known 
for  his  series  of  more  than  50  papers 
on  aromatic  cyclodehydration.  In 
these,  he  dealt  with  a  practical,  syn- 
thetic principle  not  previously  general- 
ly recognized.  A  past  chairman  of 
the  North  Carolina  Section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  Dr. 
Bradsher  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Netherlands  Chemical  Society.  He 
was  cooperating  director  at  Duke  of 
a  Naval  Research  Laboratory  project 
for  the  study  of  organic  fluorine  com- 
pounds during  World  War  II.  Dr. 
Bradsher  was  a  Fulbright  lecturer  at 
the  University  of  Leiden  in  1951-52, 
and  a  National  Science  Foundation 
Senior  Research  Fellow  at  the  Federal 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Zurich  in 
1960-61. 

•Dr.  Earl  I.  Brown,  h,  J.  A.  lones 
professor  of  civil  engineering  and 
chairman  of  the  department  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Section  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  (ASCE).  He  was 
one  of  eight  new  officers  and  members 
of  the  group's  board  of  directors 
named  to  head  the  organization  of 
approximately  550  civil  engineers 
residing  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 

•Dr.  Robert  M.  Colver,  assistant 
director  of  the  Counseling  Center  and 
associate  professor  of  education,  has 
become  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Personnel  and  Guidance  Associa- 
tion. The  association  has  approximate- 
ly 450  members.  They  include  college 
and  university  personnel  workers,  high 
school  counselors,  counselor  educators 
and  personnel  workers  in  business, 
government  and  industry.  Dr.  Colver 
is  a  past  president  of  the  N.C.  Assn., 
for  Counselor  Education  and  Super- 
vision and  the  N.C.  Vocational 
Guidance  Assn. 

•Dr.    John    D.    Costlow,    assistant 


professor  of  zoology,  whose  scientific 
studies  of  the  commercially  important 
blue  crab  at  the  University's  Marine 
Laboratory  in  Beaufort  are  known  to 
marine  biologists  the  world  over,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  director  of 
the  laboratory  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  He  will  head  the  laboratory's 
research  programs  during  the  sab- 
batical leave  of  Dr.  F.  John  Vernberg, 
who  now  is  in  Brazil  doing  research 
at  Sao  Paulo  University. 

•  Dr.  John  H.  Hallowell,  professor 
of  political  science  and  Duke  alumnus 
(M.A.  '37),  was  named  an  "alumnus 
member"  of  the  local,  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
chapter  recently.  He  was  cited  by  the 
election  committee  for  his  "inter- 
national reputation  in  the  field  of 
history  of  political  thought  and  politi- 
cal philosophy." 

•Dr.  Thomas  D.  Kinney,  professor 
of  pathology  and  chairman  of  the 
department,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of 
Pathologists  and  Bacteriologists.  Dr. 
Kinney's  election  to  the  top  post 
came  at  the  organization's  annual 
meeting  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Duke  faculty  since 
1960. 

•Dr.  Wally  Reichenberg-Hackett 
has  been  promoted  to  professor  of 
psychology.  A  member  of  the  Duke 
faculty  since  1946,  Dr.  Reichenberg- 
Hackett  is  well  known  in  the  field  of 
child  psychology,  guidance  and  mental 
health  of  pre-school  children.  For 
many  years  she  was  a  consultant  to 
the  Durham  Child  Centered  School, 
and  she  continues  her  studies  and 
advisory  work  with  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity Pre-School. 

•Dr.  Robert  S.  Smith,  professor  and 
chairman  of  economics,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  James  B.  Duke  professor 
effective  in  July.  On  numerous  oc- 
casions he  has  served  as  a  U.S.  State 
Department  lecturer  to  various  Latin 
American  countries.  Recently,  he  re- 
turned to  the  campus  after  such  a 
mission  to  Chile.  Through  his  lec- 
tures, he  has  interpreted  the  U.S.  to 
Latin    American    leaders.     Honorary 


Consul  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala 
from  1955-63,  Dr.  Smith  was  in 
Mexico  as  a  Guggenheim  Memorial 
Fellow  in  1942.  From  1930-32,  he 
was  in  Spain  as  a  Amherst  Memorial 
Fellow.  The  1963  winner  of  the 
James  Alexander  Robertson  Memorial 
Prize  from  the  Conference  on  Latin 
American  History  of  the  American 
Historical  Assn.,  Dr.  Smith  is  the 
author  of  two  books  and  numerous 
articles.  His  books  are  The  Spanish 
Guild  Merchant  and  Mill  on  the  Dan: 
A  History  of  Dan  River  Mills,  1882- 
1950. 

•Dr.  Arlin  Turner,  professor  of 
English,  was  recently  named  an 
honorary  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
He  was  cited  for  his  accomplishments 
as  "a  distinguished  editor,  scholar  and 
teacher  in  the  field  of  American  litera- 
ture." 

New  Duke  Books 

Davis,  Curtis  Carroll,  ph.d.  '47 
(English),  editor,  Wise,  John  Ser- 
geant: The  End  of  An  Era  (Thomas 
Yoseloff,   $8.50). 

Gilbert,  Allan  H.  (professor 
emeritus  of  English),  translator: 
Machiavelli,  The  Chief  Works  and 
Others,  3  vols.  (Duke  Press,  $37.50). 

Hollyday,  Frederic  B.  M.,  a.m. 
'50,  ph.d.  '55  (assoc.  professor  of 
history)  editor,  Carroll,  E.  Mal- 
colm (faculty  1954-59):  Soviet  Com- 
munism and  Western  Opinion  (Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press, 
$7.50). 

Owen,  Garnet,  a.m.  '43  (Soci- 
ology), Grapes  on  the  Moon  (Asiatic 
Press,  Dacca,  Pakistan). 

Owen,  John  E.  '43:  Sociology  in 
East  Pakistan  (Asiatic  Society  of 
Pakistan,  Dacca). 

Pope,  Marvin  H.  '38,  a.m.  '39 
(Religion),  translator:  Book  of  Job, 
Vol.  15  Anchor  Bible  Series  (Double- 
day). 

Watson,  Richard  L.  (professor  of 
history),  editor:  Sources  in  American 
History  (Free  Press  Division  of  the 
Macmillan  Co.). 

Williams,  George:  A  New  View 
of  Chaucer  (Duke  Press,  $5.50). 
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The  Alumni  Gazette 


A  compendium  of  news 

by,  of  and  for 

Duke  Alumni  everywhere 


President  Douglas  M.  Knight  (left)  with  new  officers  of  the  Catawba  Valley  Duke  Alumni  Association  in  Lenoir,  North 
Carolina.  They  are,  from  left,  Hudson  P.  Meachum,  Jr.  BSEE  '49,  president;  Charles  W .  Wray,  Jr.  '55,  secretary-trea- 
surer; Nancy  Peeler  Keppel   (Mrs.   Robert  A.)    '52,   alumnae   council  representative;  Joe  S.   Epps  '54,   vice  president. 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

The  Charleston  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation held  its  annual  dinner  meet- 
ing on  March  18,  1965  at  the  Charles- 
ton Country  Club.  The  program  in- 
cluded a  reception,  dinner,  business 
meeting  and  an  address  by  Dr.  James 
T.  Cleland,  Dean  of  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Chapel  and  James  B.  Duke 
Professor  of  Preaching.  James  H. 
Newcombe  '60,  out-going  president 
of  the  Association,  presided  at  the 
meeting  which  was  attended  by  thirty 
alumni. 

Newly  elected  to  the  post  of  presi- 
dent was  Elliott  T.  Halio  L'57.  Other 
new  officers  include  vice-president 
Conrad  Zimmerman  '31  and  secretary 
Alice    Shelor    Newcombe    S.N.    '58. 
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NEW  BERN 

The  Coastal  Carolina  Alumni  As- 
sociation held  a  reorganizational  meet- 
ing in  New  Bern  on  April  6,  1965 
at  the  Palace  Motel.  Guest  speaker 
for  the  evening  was  Vic  Bubas,  Duke 
basketball  coach.  Eddie  Cameron, 
Duke  athletic  director,  was  also  on 
hand  for  the  meeting.  Over  forty 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  University 
from  Craven,  Jones,  Pamlico,  Carteret 
and  Onslow  Counties  attended.  Mr. 
Cecil  May  '51,  L53  led  the  reorga- 
nization and  was  elected  president  for 
the  coming  year.  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Safrit,  Jr.  '31  of  Beaufort  was  elected 
vice-president. 

BALTIMORE 

Baltimore    Duke    Alumni    Associa- 


tion sponsored  a  joint  Duke-Goucher 
Glee  Club  Concert  on  the  Goucher 
campus  on  March  30,  1965.  Over 
five  hundred  people  attended  the  con- 
cert. Baltimore  alumni  provided  over- 
night accommodations  for  members  of 
the  Glee  Club,  and  held  a  post-con- 
cert reception  for  alumni  and  glee 
club  members.  A.  D.  (Dave)  Mul- 
holland  BSME  '59  is  president  of  the 
Association. 

NEW  ORLEANS 

New  Orleans  Duke  Alumni  held  a 
January  meeting  at  the  Andrew  Jack- 
son in  the  historic  French  Quarter. 
A.  H.  "Pinkie"  Joyner  '42  was  in 
charge  of  arrangements,  and  about  25 
alumni  attended.  Visitors  from  the 
alumni  office  included  Harry  Jackson, 


Bill  Jennings,  Clay  Lewis  and  Roger 
Marshall. 

Mr.  Marshall  made  a  few  brief  re- 
marks and  Mr.  Lewis  presented  a 
slide  show  depicting  some  of  the  re- 
cent and  anticipated  developments  on 
the  campus.  A  lively  question  and 
answer  period  followed. 

BIRMINGHAM 

Birmingham  Duke  Alumni  held  a 
February  meeting  at  Joe's  Steak 
House.  The  program,  under  the  ca- 
pable direction  of  Ken  Saturday  B.S. 
'45,  BSEE  '48,  and  Mrs.  lone  W. 
Tisdale  B.S.  '32  included  a  reception, 
dinner  and  slide  show  depicting  recent 
developments  on  campus.  About 
45  alumni  attended  and  enjoyed  the 
talk  by  Alumni  Director  Roger  Mar- 
shall. Also  attending  from  the  alumni 
office  were  Harry  Jackson,  Bill  Jen- 
nings and  Clay  Lewis. 

LOUISVILLE 

About  50  Duke  alumni  in  the 
Louisville  Kentucky  area  attended  a 
February  meeting  at  the  Louisville 
Country  Club  and  heard  Dr.  Robert 
Durden  of  the  history  department 
discuss  his  impressions  of  the  Univer- 
sity today  and  to  see  slides  of  recent 
developments  on  campus. 

Miss  Nancy  Helm  '60,  outgoing 
president,  presided  at  the  business 
meeting  and  the  following  new  of- 
ficers were  elected:  president — Baxter 
N.  Napier  '46,  vice-president — Mrs. 
Edwin  (Carol  Sherrill)  Young  '57, 
secretary — Mrs.  Thomas  (Sylvia  Wil- 
liams) Watson  '59,  treasurer — B.  W. 
Jacobus  '61. 


SCHEDULED  MEETINGS 

May  1  Detroit 

The  Detroit  Duke  Alumni  Associa- 
tion will  hold  a  reorganizational  meet- 
ing on  Saturday,  May  1.  A  program 
of  slides  showing  recent  campus 
developments  will  be  shown.  For 
further  information  call  Mr.  W.  James 
Mast,  240  McMillan  Road,  Grosse 
Pointe,  or  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Bugg,  Jr., 
6984  Woodband  Drive,  Birmingham, 
Michigan. 


May   7  Greenville,   S.C. 

The  Upper  South  Carolina  Duke 
Alumni  Association  will  hold  a  7:30 
P.M.  meeting  on  Friday,  May  7,  at 
the  Greenville  Country  Club.  Fea- 
tured speaker  will  be  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Lewis,  Vice-Provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
At  this  meeting,  the  Association  will 
reorganize  into  three  semi-autonomous 
groups  (representing  Anderson-Clem- 
son,  Greenville,  and  Spartanburg), 
which  will  conduct  separate  activities, 
but  will  come  together  once  a  year  to 
hear  a  speaker  from  the  University. 
For  further  information  call  Dr. 
Frank  R.  Wrenn  in  Greenville. 

May  8  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Duke  Club  of  Washington  will 
hold  its  annual  cocktail  party  in  the 
Caucus  Room  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building  on  Saturday,  May  8,  5:00  to 
7:00  P.M.  $1.25  per  guest.  For  reser- 
vations send  check  to:  Duke  Club  of 
Washington,  400  Brawner  Building, 
888  17th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006.  For  further  information 
or  details  call  Bill  Werber  '53,  at 
656-0488. 

May   12  Elizabeth  City 

The  Albemarle  Sound  Duke  Alumni 
Association  will  hold  their  annual 
dinner  meeting  at  the  Virginia  Dare 
Hotel  in  Elizabeth  City  on  May  12, 
7:00  P.M.  Assistant  Football  Coach 
Mike  McGee  will  be  the  featured 
speaker.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  by  Dr.  L.  Everett  Sawyer,  presi- 
dent of  the  association. 

May  13  High  Point 

The  High  Point  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation will  have  an  informal  dinner 
meeting  on  May  13.  Coach  Bill  Mur- 
ray will  be  the  guest  speaker.  Bill  Mc- 
Guinn,  association  president,  has 
further  information. 

May    18  Burlington 

The  Burlington  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation will  hold  a  dinner  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  May  18,  to  hear  Uni- 
versity Business  Manager  John  Dozier. 
Arrangements  are  being  handled  by 
R.  T.  Hobbs,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, 2512  Ferndale  Drive,  Burlington, 
N.C. 


May  20  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  Knoxville  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation will  hold  a  dinner  meeting. 
Robert  B.  Cox,  associate  dean  of 
Trinity  College  will  be  the  guest 
speaker. 

May    21  Nashville,    Tenn. 

The  Nashville  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation will  hold  a  dinner  meeting. 
Robert  B.  Cox,  associate  dean  of 
Trinity  College  will  be  the  guest 
speaker. 

May  31  Pittsburgh 

The  Pittsburgh  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation is  tentatively  planning  a 
reorganizational  meeting  on  May  31, 
to  hear  Carl  James,  assistant  athletic 
director  at  Duke.  For  further  in- 
formation call  G.  Edward  McLellan, 
4819   Rolling   Mills   Road. 

May  31  Charlotte 

The  Charlotte  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation Annual  Coaches'  Huddle 
featuring  Messrs.  Cameron,  Murray, 
Bubas,  Lewis  and  Parker  of  the  Duke 
athletic  department.  (Details  to  be 
announced) 

June   1 1  New  York  City 

The  Duke  University  Metropolitan 
Alumni  Association  Circle  Line  Cruise. 
Leaving  Circle  Line  pier  (42nd  Street, 
West  Side)  at  6:45.  Music  will  be 
provided,  dress  informal,  bring  picnic 
basket  and  join  the  fun.  $5.00  per 
person  (for  '64  and  '65  classes  only 
$3.00  per  person). 

First  Tuesdays  New  York  City 
The  Midtown  Luncheon  Club  meets 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  at 
the  Columbia  University  Club,  4  West 
43rd  Street.  For  information  call 
Joane  Synnott,  LE  2-7600.  Programs 
continue  through  June,  resume  in 
September. 

First  Thursdays  New  York  City 
The  Downtown  Luncheon  Club 
meets  informally  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  each  month  in  the  basement  of 
Busto's,  11  Stone  Street  (rear  of  2 
Broadway). 
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COMMENCEMENT  &  RE  UNION  '65-PR  0  GRAM 


Friday,  June  4 

8:00  a.m.  Alumni  Golf  Tourna- 
ment, Duke  University  Golf 
Course. 

9:00  a.m.  Registration,  Alumni  Lob- 
by, West  Campus  Union  (contin- 
ues until  9:00  p.m.). 

2:00  p.m.  On-campus  Housing  avail- 
able for  guests. 

6:00  p.m.  Junior- Versity  Program 
begins  for  3-6,  7-13  and  teenage 
groups. 

6:30  p.m.  1929-32  Cocktails  and 
Dinner,  The  Blair  House. 

6:30  p.m.  1940  Social  Hour  and 
Buffet  Dinner,  Holiday  Inn 
{Downtown) . 

6:30  p.m.  1944-46  Dinner-Dance, 
Jack  Tar  Hotel,  University  Ball- 
room. 

6:30  p.m.  1955  Dinner-Dance,  Jack 
Tar  Hotel,  Washington  Duke  Ball- 
room. 


Saturday,  June  5 

8:00  a.m.  Golf  Tournament  contin- 
ues (tee  off  'til  11:30  a.m.). 

9:00  a.m.     Registration  continues. 

9:00  a.m.  1940  Breakfast,  Oak 
Room,  West  Campus  Union. 

9:00  a.m.     Junior- Versity  continues. 

10:15  a.m.  Alumni  Lecture  Series 
VII — "Communism  in  India  and 
China:  A  Study  in  Contrast."  So- 
cial Sciences  Auditorium. 

12:15  p.m.  Engineering  Alumni  As- 
sociation Luncheon,  Men's  Grad- 
uate Center. 

12:30  p.m.  1929-32  Luncheon,  Men's 
Graduate  Center. 

1:00  p.m.  National  Council  Lun- 
cheon, West  Campus  Union  Ball- 
room. 

2:30,  3:30  p.m.  Guided  Bus  Tours 
of  the  campus. 

4:00  p.m.  1929-32  Open  House  for 
Faculty. 
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4:00  p.m.     1940     Open     House     for 

Faculty. 

4:45  p.m.  Band  Lawn  Concert, 
West  Campus  Residence  Hall 
Quadrangle. 

6:00  p.m.  General  Alumni  Dinner, 
West  Campus  Union  Great  Hall. 

8:30  p.m.  Hoof  'n'  Horn  Show,  Cole 
Porter's  "Out  of  This  World," 
Page  Auditorium. 

9:00  p.m.  1955  Open  House,  Duke 
University  Golf  Course  Club 
House. 

9:00  p.m.  1944-46  Open  House, 
Residence  Hall  Social  Room. 


Sunday,  June  6 
8:30  a.m.     Registration  continues. 

8:30  a.m.  1915  Breakfast,  Old  Trin- 
ity Room. 

9:00  a.m.     Junior-Versity     continues. 

11:00  a.m.  Baccalaureate  Sermon, 
University  Chapel,  Dr.  Douglas 
M.  Knight,  President  of  Duke 
University. 

12:30  p.m.  Half  Century  Club 
Luncheon,   Union  Ballroom. 

12:30  p.m.  Reading  of  the  Oath  of 
Hippocrates  for  graduates  in  Medi- 
cine, University  Chapel. 

1:00  p.m.  1916-17  Buffet  Luncheon, 
West  Campus  Union. 

1:00  p.m.  1940  Luncheon,  Gothic 
Room,  West  Campus  Union. 

1:00  p.m.  1944-46  Luncheon,  Men's 
Graduate   Center. 


1:00  p.m.     1955     Luncheon, 
Graduate  Center. 


Men's 


2:30  p.m.  Pinning  Ceremony  for 
graduates  in  Nursing,  University 
Chapel. 

3 :  30  p.m.  Carillon  recital  by  Anton 
Brees,  Carillonneur,  Bok  Tower, 
Lake  Wales,  Florida. 

4:30  p.m.  Organ  recital  by  Mildred 
L.  Hendrix,  University  Organist, 
University  Chapel. 

6:00  p.m.  Outdoor  Reception  for 
Graduates,  East  Campus  Lawn. 


7:00  p.m.  Flag  Lowering  Exercises, 
East  Campus. 

8:30  p.m.  Hoof  'n'  Horn  Show, 
"Out  of  This  World,"  Page  Audi- 
torium. 

Monday,  June  7 

8:30  a.m.  AFROTC,  NROTC  Com- 
missioning Exercises. 

10:30  a.m.  Graduation  Exercises,  In- 
door Stadium.  Dr.  Gordon  Norton 
Ray,  President,  John  Simon  Gug- 
genheim Memorial  Foundation. 

Alumni  Lectures 

The  Seventh  Annual  Alumni  Lec- 
ture Series  will  feature  a  panel  of 
three  historians  discussing  "Commu- 
nism in  India  and  China:  A  Study  in 
Contrast." 

Dr.  Robert  Irwin  Crane,  Professor 
of  History;  Dr.  Donald  Gillin,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  History;  and  Dr. 
Warren  Lerner,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History  will  make  up  the  panel. 

General  Alumni  Dinner 

The  one  time  during  the  weekend 
when  all  alumni  can  get  together  is 
the  General  Alumni  Dinner  on  Satur- 
day evening  at  6:00  p.m.  This  Din- 
ner and  program  constitutes  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association.  The  program  will  in- 
clude : 

As  speaker,  President  Douglas  M. 

Knight 
Election  of  officers  of  the  Alumni 

Association 
Induction  of  members  of  the  Class 
of  1965  into  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation 
Presentation     of     Tenth,     Twenty- 
Fifth,    and    Fiftieth    Anniversary 
Class  Gifts 
Recognition     of     special     reunion 

classes 
Reports  on  Alumni  Association  ac- 
tivities of  the  year 
William  F.  Franck  '39,  of  Martins- 
ville, Virginia,  president  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association,  will 
preside. 


HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 

next  reunion:  commencement  1965 
Junius  H.  Rose  '13,  President 
Box  405 

Greenville,  N.  C. 
In  March  the  board  of  directors  and 
the  medical  staff  of  Babies  Hospital, 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  honored  Dr.  J. 
Buren  Sidbury  '08,  founder  of  the  hos- 
pital. 


'16 


next  Reunion:    1965 


Iris    Chappelle    Turlington    (Mrs.    H. 
C),  President 
Box  587 
Dunn,  N.  C. 

Vann  V.  Secrest  of  Monroe,  N.  C, 
was  named  Union  County's  Man  of  the 
Year  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  February.  A  drug- 
gist and  owner  of  Secrest  Drug  Store, 
he  also  has  a  seed  business  and  has 
twice  served  as  president  of  the  N.  C. 
Crop  Improvement  Association.  In  ad- 
dition, Mr.  Secrest  has  been  active  in 
the  Industrial  Development  Commission 
of  Union  County  since  its  creation  in  the 
mid-1950s. 


'20 


next  reunion:  1970 


George  M.  Ivey  is  president  and 
treasurer  of  I.  B.  Ivey  &  Company, 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  Last  August  Ivey's 
of  Winter  Park,  a  complete  department 
store,  was  opened  in  Winter  Park,  Fla. 


'23 


next  reunion:   1967 


Henry  C.  Sprinkle  (a.m.  '24,  d.d. 
'49)  of  New  York  City  represented  Duke 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  president 
of  Kingsborough  Community  College, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  March  25. 


'29 


next  reunion:  1965 


Burton  G.  Stewart,  President 
Lewisville,  N.  C. 

Ruth  Ketring  Nuermberger  (Mrs. 
G.  A.)  a.m.  (ph.d.  '34)  is  working  at  the 
Department  of  State  in  the  Office  of 
Media  Services. 


'30 


next  reunion:   1965 


Alyse   Smith   Cooper    (Mrs.   W.   N.), 
President 
Box  686 

Burlington,  N.  C. 
Fred  Royster  of  Henderson,  N.  C, 
a    state    legislator,    is    chairman    of   the 
Senate   Agriculture   Committee. 
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association    composed    of    178    sectional 
state  institutions. 


Bonnie  E.  Cone,  a.m.  '31,  president  of 
Charlotte  College,  receives  the  news  that 
her  "19-year-old  baby"  has  been  ac- 
cepted into  the  state  university  system 
and  re-christened  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  by  the  legislature. 


'32 


next  reunion:    1965 


Dr.   W.   Brewster  Snow,  President 
600  Belvidere  Avenue 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thomas  D.  Clark  ph.d  was  Duke's 
representative  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
president  of  The  University  of  Kentucky 
on  February  22. 

W.  S.  Hamilton  is  principal  of  Arm- 
strong Elementary  School  in  Greenville 
County,  South  Carolina. 


'34 


next  reunion:   1969 


Frank  W.  Engle  is  merchandising 
manager  for  Meinecke  &  Co.,  Inc.,  hos- 
pital supplies,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 


'35 


next  reunion:    1969 


WrLLiAM  H.  Plemmons  a.m.  of  Boone, 
N.  C,  has  been  installed  as  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Colleges  and  Universities.  President  of 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  he 
will  serve  for  one  year  as  head  of  the 
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'36 


next  reunion:    1966 


Ida  Welsh  Edwards  and  Linus  M. 
Edwards,  Ir.  '38,  a  dentist,  live  in 
Manteo,  N.  C. 


'37 


next  reunion:    1968 


John  R.  Pepper,  II,  of  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  was  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Memphis  in  1964.  He  and  Mrs. 
Pepper,  who  took  a  trip  around  the 
world  in  the  spring  of  1964,  have  a 
married  daughter  and  two  sons,  both 
attending   Darlington   Prep    School. 


'38 


next  reunion:   1968 


Dean  William  T.  Going  a.m.  of  Al- 
ton, 111.,  represented  Duke  at  the  presi- 
dent's inauguration  at  Monticello  Col- 
lege, Godfrey,  111.,  on  March  19. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


Dr.  Chester  S.  Koop  of  Flint,  Mich.. 
has  been  reappointed  chief  of  the  pul- 
monary disease  section  of  Hurley  Hos- 
pital and  McLaren  Hospital,  and  medi- 
cal director  of  the  tuberculosis  division 
of  Genesee  Memorial  Hospital  and 
O.P.D.  Clinic. 

Eric  Tipton,  one  of  eight  named 
to  the  football  Hall  of  Fame  in  Febru- 
ary, will  be  inducted  at  the  eighth 
annual  Awards  Banquet  of  the  National 
Football  Hall  of  Fame  scheduled  next 
December  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho- 
tel. He  is  an  assistant  Army  football 
coach. 


'40 


silver  anniversary:    1965 


Nevin   Stetler,   President 
Wyndham  Hills 
York,  Pa. 

Ward  D.  Abbott  m.e.  of  Orchard 
Park,  N.  Y.,  is  chief  engineer  for  Excel- 
co  Developments,  Inc.,  which  develops 
solid  rocket  engine  components.  He  and 
Mrs.  Abbott  have  two  daughters,  one 
a  student  at  Syracuse  University  and  the 
other  a  high  school  senior. 

Virginia  R.  Campbell  lives  in  Trin- 
ity, N.  C,  and  is  owner  of  Furniture 
Illustrators,  a  photography  business. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Museum  School 
of  Industrial   Art  in  Philadelphia. 

John  D.  Hewlett  is  office  manager, 
export  district  sales,  for  the  industrial  and 


biochemicals  department  of  duPont.  He 
makes  his  home  in  Arden,  Del. 

Faison  C.  (Bill)  Jordan,  Jr.,  who 
has  a  ll.b.  degree  from  San  Francisco 
Law  School,  is  district  trust  officer  for 
the  Bank  of  America,  N.T.  &  S.A., 
Eureka,  Calif.  He  is  married  and  has 
two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Virginia  Acer  Platter  (Mrs.  Ches- 
ter) is  librarian  at  Berkley  Public  Li- 
brary, Berkley,  Mich.,  while  attending 
library  school  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  She  has  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter. 

Robert  W.  Tunnell,  Jr.,  ll.b.,  a  part- 
ner in  the  law  firm  of  Tunnell  and 
Raysor  in  Georgetown,  Del.,  attended 
the  11th  National  Conference  of  Civilian 
Aides  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  at 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  in  March.  He  has 
been  Civilian  Aide  for  Delaware  since 
1963. 

John  W.  Wagner  is  store  manager  for 
Sears  Roebuck  and  Company  in  Sara- 
soto,  Fla.  He  is  married  and  has  a  son 
and  a  daughter. 

Margaret  (Midge)  Ward  is  the  wife 
of  Philip  A.  Turner  a.m.  '41,  who  has 
been  in  the  foreign  service  for  the  past 
five  years.  They  are  living  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  where  he  is  cultural  affairs  officer, 
and  find  that  the  "fishing,  skiing,  scenery 
and  horses  cannot  be  beat  anywhere  in 
the  world."  Their  family  includes  two 
boys  and  two  girls. 

41         next  reunion:  1966 

Cecil  Y.  Lang  (a.m.  '42),  an  authority 
on  19th  century  English  literature  and 
a  noted  editor  of  scholarly  works,  has 
been  appointed  a  Professor  of  English 
at  The  University  of  Chicago.  Currently 
at  Syracuse  University,  his  appointment 
will  become  effective  in  July. 


'42 


next  reunion:   1967 


John  R.  Kernodle  m.d.,  of  Burling- 
ton, N.  C.  has  been  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  American  Medical  Po- 
litical Action  Committee's  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

In  addition  to  his  practice  as  a  gen- 
eral surgeon  in  High  Point,  N.  C,  Max 
Rogers  m.d.  devotes  much  time  to  civic 
activities  such  as  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Family 
Service  Bureau,  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, and  Mayor's  Committee  for  the 
Handicapped.  In  recognition  of  his 
work,  he  was  recently  named  "High 
Pointer  of  the  Week"  and  featured  in 
the    local   newspaper.     His   wife   is   the 


former  Nancy  Leonard,  and  they  have 
two  children. 


'43 


next  reunion:    1968 


Irving  J.  Edelman  (a.m.  '47),  coach 
of  the  regular  season  Dixie  Conference 
basketball  champions  of  Charlotte  Col- 
lege, Charlotte,  N.  C,  was  named 
"Coach  of  the  Year"  in  the  league. 

James  V.  Law  m.ed.,  superintendent 
of  Patrick  County  schools  in  Virginia 
for  the  past  16  years,  has  been  made 
superintendent  of  schools  for  Richmond 
and  Westmoreland  Counties  effective 
July  1. 

L.  Karl  Seman,  who  has  been  with 
Casual  Sportswear  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City  for  20  years,  has  been  named 
vice-president  in  charge  of  all  retail 
trade  sales  to  department  stores  and 
independent  retailers. 


'45 


next  reunion:  1965 


H.  Kenneth  Smith,  President 
1045   Englewood   Drive 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Robert  S.  Bettes  is  in  the  sales  de- 
partment of  Pullman,  Inc.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 


'46 


next  reunion:    1965 


Virginia  Suiter  Gavin   (Mrs.   W.  E.), 
President 
626  Redding  Road 
Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Robert  W.  Cowin,  circulation  man- 
ager for  Sports  Illustrated,  is  one  of  more 
than  150  business  and  governmental 
executives  from  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada and  abroad  attending  the  47th  ses- 
sion of  the  Advanced  Management  Pro- 
gram of  the  Harvard  University  Gradu- 
ate  School    of   Business   Administration. 

Joseph  C.  King  m.e.,  is  aerospace 
engineer  at  the  Research  Projects  Lab- 
oratory, NASA  George  C.  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Walter  S.  McClesky  b.d.,  of  Cor- 
nelia, Ga.,  is  counselor  in  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

C.  Guy  Rivers  (m.e.  '47),  sales  man- 
ager since  1960  of  Extremultus,  Inc.,  of 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  in- 
dustrial and  power  transmission  belting, 
has  been  elected  vice  president. 

R.  Johnson  Watts  (a.m.  '49)  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  modern  languages 
at  Lamar  State  College,  Beaumont, 
Texas. 


Walter  M.  Upchurch,  Jr.  '31,  ll.b.  '36  (center),  senior  vice  president  of  Shell 
Companies  Foundation,  is  congratulated  as  volunteer  treasurer  of  United  Community 
Funds  and  Councils  of  America  along  with  Gerald  Kirshbaum  (right)  by  national 
chairman    Charles   H.    Brower   of   BBD&O   as   the   result   of   their   recent   campaign. 


'47 


next  reunion:    1968 


F.  Roderick  Dail  b.d.  is  an  education 
specialist  with  the  War  on  Poverty  Pro- 
gram, his  special  assignment  being  with 
the  rehabilitation  program  of  school 
drop-outs.  His  headquarters  are  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

L.  Elbert  Wethington  b.d.  (ph.d. 
'49)  has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Religion  at  Lebanon 
Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


Ronald  E.  Kagarise  is  a  physicist  at 
the  Naval  Research  Laboratory.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Neal  W.  McGuire  m.e.  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  is  branch  manager  of  American- 
Standard,  Industrial   Division. 

John  E.  Thayer,  is  assistant  director 
of  the  public  library  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


Welsford  Bishopric  is  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Rockingham 
County  Community  College.  A  resident 
of  Spray,  he  is  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Spray  Cotton  Mills. 

Gerald  R.  A.  Fishe  m.e.  is  one  of 
three  professional  engineers  to  form  a 
consulting  engineering  firm  in  Fort  Lau- 
derdale, Fla.,  known  as  Adair,  Brady  & 
Fishe,  Inc.   He  is  the  secretary-treasurer. 

Dr.  Carroll  A.  Weinberg  is  director 
and  training  director  of  the  Children's 
and    Adolescents'    Psychiatric    Clinic    at 


Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  and  clin- 
ical director  of  the  Comprehensive 
Pediatric  Teaching  Program  at  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College  and  Hospital, 
where  he  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Pedi- 
atrics and  Assistant  Professor  of  Child 
Psychiatry.  He  resides  with  his  wife 
and  three  children  in  Broomall,  Pa. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


J.  William  (Whitie)  Davis  of  Wil- 
son, N.  C,  was  recently  inducted  into 
the   local   Athletic   Hall   of   Fame. 

William  L.  Watts  is  assistant  public 
relations  manager  for  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Richard  A.  Yarnell  is  a  professor  of 
sociology  at  Emory  University,  At- 
lanta,  Ga. 

married 

Beverly  Gerber  Fitzsimons  to 
Simon  Herbert  Hitch  on  Feb.  6.  Resi- 
dence:  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

BORN 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  H. 
Powell  Baker,  Jr.,  m.d.  and  Pamela 
Squire  Baker  b.s.n.  '61,  Brookline, 
Mass.,  on  Nov.  7.  Named  Richard 
Scott. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


J.  William  Cox  is  a  personnel  spe- 
cialist for  the  National  Security  Agency, 
Fort  Meade,  Md.  He  makes  his  home 
in  Hyattsville. 

Robert  P.   Crawley  b.d.   works  for 
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the  Wilkes  County  Welfare  Department. 
Wilkesboro,  N.  C.  He  is  on  leave  from 
the  Western  North  Carolina  Methodist 
Conference. 

Raymond  E.  Reynolds  is  assistant 
manager  of  the  duPont  Distribution 
Center,  Brisbane,  Calif. 

MARRIED 

Walter  R.  Kelly,  Jr.  (ll.b.  '54)  to 
Margaret  Whitted  '57  on  July  18. 
Residence:  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

BORN 

First  child  and  son  to  Franklin  C. 
Graham  and  Mrs.  Graham,  East  Long- 
meadow.  Mass.,  on  Nov.  25.  Named 
Christopher  James. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


Charles  F.  Llenza  is  practicing  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology  in  Santurce, 
Puerto  Rico,  after  spending  seven  years 
in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force.  He  is  married 
and  has  three  girls  and  one  boy. 

Zachary  Taylor  Piephoff,  Jr.,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Asheboro,  N.  C,  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  which  is  pre- 
sented annually  by  the  local  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  activities 
included  chairman  of  Asheboro's  Bi- 
Racial  Human  Relations  Committee, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Ministerial 
Association,  director  of  the  Rotary  Club, 
chairman  of  Youth  Work  for  the  Pres- 
bytery, and  chairman  of  Stewardship 
for  District  II  of  the  Presbytery. 

R.  Barnwell  Rhett  m.f.  is  project 
forester  in  Kershaw  County  for  the  South 
Carolina  State  Forestry  Commission. 
He  lives  in  Camden. 

Charles  S.  Spears,  Jr..  is  a  seed  mer- 
chant in  Paris,  Ky. 

Joseph  R.  Tamillo  is  a  teacher  and 
coach  at  White  Bear  High  School,  White 
Bear  Lake,  Minn.  He  is  married  and 
has  four   daughters. 
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next  reunion:    1969 


Robert  D.  Barnes  ph.d.,  a  member 
of  the  Gettysburg  College  faculty  since 
1955,  has  been  made  chairman  of  the 
department  of  biology.  His  wife  is 
Betty  Jean  Martin  Barnes  a.m. 

Dr.  W.  Wesley  Herndon  is  assistant 
director  of  medical  research  at  Winthrop 
Laboratories,  New  York  City. 

John  W.  Milburn  a.m.  is  with  IBM 
in  Lexington,  Ky.  He  is  married  and 
has  three  children. 

John  C.  Turner  (m.d.  '56),  his  wife 
and    two    daughters    are    in    Heidelberg, 
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Germany,   where   he  is  a   radiologist   at 
the  U.  S.  Army  Hospital. 

Thomas  B.  Watt,  Jr.,  m.d.  is  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  medicine  at  the 
Baylor  University  College  of  Medicine, 
Houston,  Texas. 

Lucile  L.  Weatherman  b.s.n.ed. 
works  at  North  Carolina  Baptist  Hos- 
pital, Winston-Salem,  in  Inservice  Edu- 
cation. 

married 

Jane  Lansing  Gleason  to  Dr.  John 
G.  Madry,  Jr.,  in  December.  Residence: 
Indian  Harbour  Beach,  Fla. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1969 


Stuart  Dobbs  is  an  attorney  in  Spring- 
field, 111. 

Milton  L.  Hudson  m.e.  lives  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  is  an  engineer 
for  Bailey  Meter  Company. 

Chris  LaCaruba  is  district  manager 
of  Ben  Hogan  Sales  Company,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  American  Machine  &  Foundry 
Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  one  daughter. 

Dr.  Paul  M.  Weeks  is  a  plastic  sur- 
geon at  the  Medical  Center  in  Lexington, 
Ky. 
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TENTH  reunion:    1965 


Dr.    Thorne   S.   Winter   III.   President 
184  Cochise  Drive,  N.W. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
C.  Richard  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  is  a  teacher  in  the  Henrico  County 
school  system. 

born 
Third  child  and  second  son  to  Dalton 
R.  Cates  e.e.  and  Mrs.  Cates.  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  on  June  14.    Named  Jesse  Phillip, 
II. 

56     next  reunion:   1966 

James  L.  (Pete)  Bennett,  Jr.,  of 
Durham  became  administrative  assistant 
to  the  Durham  Housing  Authority  Exec- 
utive Director  on  January  1.  He  is 
married  and  has  two  children. 

Edgar  A.  C.  Curran  is  associated  with 
G.  Krug  and  Son,  dealer  of  ornamental 
irons  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jack  P.  Greene  ph.d.  is  a  visiting 
associate  professor  of  history  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Nathaniel  Hynson,  VIII  is  minister 
of  St.  Barnabas'  Episcopal  Church, 
Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Donald  R.  Lovett,  vice  president 
of  the  Dixon  National  Bank,  Dixon,  111., 


was  named  "Young  Man  of  the  Year"  by 
the  Dixon  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  and  his  wife,  Carol  Joan  Pulver 
Lovett  '57,  have  three  children. 

Martin  M.  Marston,  Jr.,  is  a  land- 
scape irrigation  sales  engineer  for  the 
H.  D.  Fowler  Company,  Bellevue,  Wash. 
He  and  his  wife  have  one  daughter. 

Nancy  G.  Mason  is  a  security  analyst 
for  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  and 
Smith  in  New  York  City. 

Thomas  K.  Murray  of  Summit,  N.  J., 
is  a  sales  representative  for  Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph. 

John  I.  Riffer  is  an  attorney  advisor 
for  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission in  Washington. 

John  C.  Rudisill,  Jr.,  e.e.  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  is  plant  manufacturing  engineer 
for  Corning  Glass  Works.  An  expert 
on  process  and  quality  engineering,  he 
has  under  his  direct  supervision  industrial 
engineering,  process  engineering,  process 
control,  quality  control,  and  equipment 
engineering. 

Charles  A.  Wilkinson  m.d.  is  prac- 
ticing general  and  thoracic  surgery  in 
Lumberton,  N.  C. 

married 

Nancy  Jo  Haynes  Cooper  r.n.  to 
Ronald  J.  Anderson  on  Dec.  24.  Resi- 
dence: Pocatello,  Idaho. 

BORN 

A  son  to  Jabez  G.  Pegg  e.e.  and  Mrs. 
Pegg,  Burlington,  N.  C,  on  March  4, 
1964.     Named  Stephen  Jabez. 
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next  reunion:   1967 


Donald  D.  Duffey,  a  programmer 
with  the  plastics  department  of  duPont, 
lives  in  Landenberg,  Pa. 

J.  Stanton  Koernner  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  is  a  chemist  with  Catalysts  and 
Chemicals  Company. 

Pattie  Egerton  Parks  and  Paul  B. 
Parks,  III  (ph.d.  '63)  live  in  Aiken, 
S.  C,  where  he  is  a  physicist  for  duPont. 

William  C.  Spann,  assistant  vice 
president  of  North  Carolina  National 
Bank,  has  been  transferred  from  Greens- 
boro to  Durham  as  commercial  loan 
officer.  Mrs.  Spann  is  the  former 
Carolyn  Hampton  '56. 

Robert  W.  Thuemmel,  Jr.,  is  listing 
representative  for  the  American  Stock 
Exchange  in  New  York  City.  He,  his 
wife  and  three  children  make  their  home 
in  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

James  W.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  e.e.  is  a 
nuclear  power  engineer  with  the  Bureau 
of  Ships  and  the  Naval  Reactors  Branch, 
USAEC    Division   of   Reactor    Develop- 


J.  E.  Rabley  '49  was  recently  elected 
vice  president  and  member  of  the  board 
of  the  Bank  of  Lancaster,  South  Carolina. 


Walter  V.  Dunne  '52  has  become  di- 
rector of  sales  for  the  home  office  staff 
of  General  American  Life  of  St.  Louis. 


Charles  A.  Dukes,  Jr.  '56,  ll.b.  '57 
becomes  a  new  board  member  of  Prince 
Georges    County    Maryland   Library. 


merit,  and  is  director  of  the  nuclear 
technology  division.  His  wife,  Frances 
Smith  Vaughan,  is  a  housewife,  mother 
and  piano  teacher.  They  live  in  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

married 

Lloyd  A.  Moriber  (m.d.  '62)  to  Carol 
Lee  Rapport  on  Feb.  14.  Residence: 
New  York  City. 

Ruth  Evelyn  Stephenson  to  Dr. 
Khatab  Mohamed  Hassanein  on  Jan.  1. 
Residence:    Cairo,    Egypt. 

BORN 

A  daughter  to  G.  Howard  Satter- 
field,  Jr.,  m.d.  and  Mrs.  Satterfield, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  Feb.  9. 
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next  reunion:   1968 


Robert  S.  Altman  m.d.,  instructor 
in  pediatrics  and  associate  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  at  the  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine,  is  pediatric  investi- 
gator for  the  largest  study  ever  attempted 
on  the  relationship  between  German 
measles  and  birth  defects.  The  project 
will  be  supported  for  2Yz  years  by  a 
grant  from  The  National  Foundation- 
March  of  Dimes.  Dr.  Altman  is  mar- 
ried and  has  one  child. 

James  Y.  Harrison  is  terminal  man- 
ager for  Southeastern  Freight  Lines  in 
Greenville,  S.  C.  He  and  his  wife  have 
twin  daughters. 

Roy  O.  Rodwell,  Jr.,  is  a  public  ac- 
countant for  Arthur  Andersen  and  Com- 
pany, in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Horace  R.  (Dick)  Smallwood  is  in 
the    time    payment    department    of    the 


West   Durham    Branch,   Wachovia   Bank 
and  Trust  Company. 

On  February  1  Merrell  T.  Stout, 
Jr.,  joined  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Miami,  Fla.,  as  assistant  cashier  in 
the  business  development  division.  He 
is  assigned  to  the  national  accounts  de- 
partment and  will  be  active  in  the  culti- 
vation of  national  customers  and  pros- 
pects. He  lives  with  his  wife  and 
young  daughter  in  Bay  Point. 
married 

Dr.  Roy  Van  Varner  to  Doris  Cope 
on  Jan.  30.   Residence:  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 
born 

First  child  and  son  to  Sue  Ratts 
Clay  (Mrs.  Charles  H.,  Jr.)  and  Mr. 
Clay,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  on  Nov.  28. 
Named  Charles  Tyler. 
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next  reunion:    1969 


Rudolph  B.  Lattimore  has  joined 
Shell  Oil  Company's  New  Orleans,  La., 
marketing  division. 

Herman  E.  Schieke,  Jr.,  is  manager 
of  a  Holiday  Inn  in  Bowie,  Md. 

Robert  S.  Voegtlen,  Jr.,  is  a  super- 
visor for  Standard  Pressed  Steel  in  Flem- 
ington,    N.    J.      He,   his   wife,   and   two 
children  live   in   Somerville. 
born 

First  child  and  son  to  Spruill  G. 
Bunn  c.e.  and  Elizabeth  Mraz  Bunn 
b.s.n.   '61,   Garner,  N.   C,   on  Feb.   28. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Wade  R.  Byrd  and  Sharon  Stewart 
Byrd  '61.  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  on  Jan.  11. 
Named  Michel  Stewart. 


Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Mary    English    Johnson    and    Walter 

A.  Johnson  e.e.  '60,  Bethesda,  Md.,  on 
March  3,  1964.     Named  Marjorie  Ellen. 

First  child  and  son  to  John  C.  Kruse 
and  Joyce  Saylor  Kruse  b.s.n.  '61, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  July  18.  Named 
John  Saylor. 

First   child   and   daughter   to   Robert 

B.  McFarland  e.e.  and  Mrs.  McFarland, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  July  3.  Named 
Kathryn  Ann. 

A  son  to  Richard  L.  Siderowf  and 
Mrs.  Siderowf,  Westport,  Conn.,  on  Feb. 
16.     Named  Andrew  David. 

First  child  and  son  to  Bernard  H. 
Strasser  ll.b.  and  Mrs.  Strasser,  Or- 
mond  Beach,  Fla.,  on  Dec.  12.  Named 
Drew  Douglas. 
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next  reunion:   1970 


Ellen  V.  Foscue  is  a  teacher  at  The 
Barlow  School,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Maddry  Strauss  (Mrs.  Albert 
J.,  Jr.)  is  living  in  Durham  and  is 
teaching  Latin  at  Carr  Junior  High 
School.  Her  husband  is  a  resident  at 
Duke  Hospital. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land dental  school,  Merwin  A.  Todd, 
III,  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Dental  Corps 
of  the  Naval  Reserve. 

George    M.    Wilkins    e.e.    is    traffic 
supervisor  for  Southern  Bell  Telephone 
and  Telegraph.     He  makes  his  home  in 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
married 

Michael  J.  Foster  to  Jacqueline  C. 
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Clinton  W.  Kelly,  ee  '59,  awarded 
Navy  Commendation  Medal  for  work  at 
Naval  Radiological  Defense  Lab,  San 
Francisco   by   Captain    D.   C.    Campbell. 


Plosia    on    Nov.    21.      Residence:    New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Andrea  V.  Lundeberg  to  Clay  C. 
Ross,  Jr.,  on  Sept.  1.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

BORN 

A  daughter  to  Margaret  Sapp  Hol- 
land (Mrs.  William  M.)  (m.a.t.  '61) 
and  Mr.  Holland,  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  April 
12,  1964.     Named  Elizabeth  Graham. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Elizabeth 
Moore  Hueske  (Mrs.  Lavern)  e.e.  and 
Mr.  Hueske,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  on 
May  3,  1964.     Named  Diane  Elizabeth. 

A  son  to  Thomas  A.  Jones  and  Mrs. 
Jones,  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Dec.  6. 
Named  Daniel  Alban. 

A  daughter  to  Donald  McR.4E  and 
Linda  Klose  McRae  b.s.n.  '62,  West- 
field,  N.  J.,  on  June  9.  Named  Kathryn 
Elizabeth. 

Second  child,  first  son  to  David  F. 
Paulson  (m.d.  '64)  and  Patricla  Baker 
Paulson  b.s.n.  '61,  Durham,  N.  C, 
Sept.    16.     Named   David   Freeman.   Jr. 
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next  reunion:    1967 


Richard  C.  Allen  m.f.  is  a  wood 
technologist  for  Weyerhaeuser  Company, 
Longview,  Wash. 

Sarah  J.  Bennett  is  associated  with 
the  Time  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  City. 

Robert  B.  Burns,  whose  residence  is 
in  Savannah,  Ga.,  is  administrative 
analyst  in  the  office  of  the  city  manager. 

Robert  N.  Dames  ll.b.  is  an  attorney 
in  the  firm  of  Baker  and  Daniels,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 


William  H.  Hancammon.  III.  is  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  S.  S.  Kresge 
Company  in  Springfield,  Va. 

Elliott  P.  Hineley  m.e.,  who  has 
completed  four  years  of  active  duty  as 
a  submarine  officer,  is  taking  graduate 
work  in  mechanical  engineering  at 
M.I.T.  He  resides  with  his  wife,  Ma- 
thilda Ratney  Hineley  '61,  and  daugh- 
ter in  Arlington,  Mass. 

J.  Phillips  Little  Johnston  received 
his  law  degree  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  is  associated  with 
the  First  National  City  Bank  in  New 
York. 

Last  June  Paul  E.  Price,  Jr.,  was 
graduated  from  the  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege School  of  Law  and  in  August  passed 
the  North  Carolina  State  Bar.  He  is 
now  an  estate  tax  examiner  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  Greensboro, 
but  lives  in  Winston-Salem. 

Nancy  E.  Ralston  m.a.t.,  of  Niles, 
Ohio,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity's College  of  Law,  has  a  position 
with  the  law  firm  of  Nixon,  Mudge, 
Rose,  Guthrie  and  Alexander,  New  York 
City. 

Last  August  Charles  B.  Walls  re- 
turned to  the  U.  S.  from  Penang,  Ma- 
laysia, where  he  had  been  a  Methodist 
missionary  for  three  years.  He  is  cur- 
rently   attending   Yale    Divinity    School. 

Alex  B.  Wilkins,  Jr.,  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  has  been  made  an  assistant  cashier 
of  North   Carolina  National   Bank. 
married 

Virginia  M.  Hudnell  to  Lt.  John 
C.  Littlefield  on  May  9,  1964.  Resi- 
dence:   Chandler,  Ariz. 

BORN 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Francis 
C.  Bradshaw  (b.d.  '64)  and  Mrs.  Brad- 
shaw.  Cedar  Grove,  N.  C,  on  Feb.  28. 
Named  Connor  Frances. 

Second  daughter  to  Cherie  Cude 
Carter  b.s.n.  and  Stephen  G.  Carter 
'62,  Chamblee,  Ga.,  on  Oct.  31.  Named 
Laurel  Goddard. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Dlane  Dill  Kortan  (Mrs.  Joseph  E.) 
and  Mr.  Kortan,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
Dec.  31.     Named  Mary  Winifred. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Paul  E. 
Price,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Price,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  on  Jan.  27.  Named  Tracy 
Rynn. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Harold 
Vick  c.e.  and  Judith  Rowe  Vick  b.s.n., 
Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  on  Aug.  3.  Named 
Michael. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Jacqueline  (Libba)  Booe  Willingham 
b.s.n.   and   J.    David   Willingham   b.d. 


'64,    Oconto    Falls,    Wis.,    on    Sept.    26. 
Named  Mary  Anna. 
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first  reunion:   1967 


Larry  H.  Addington  ph.d.  is  assistant 
professor  of  history  at  The  Citadel  in 
Charleston,  S.   C. 

O.  Whitfield  Broome,  Jr.,  who  has 
a  Master  of  Science  degree  in  account- 
ing from  the  Univ.  of  111.,  is  working 
for  a  ph.d.  in  the  same  field  at  the 
same  university  and  is  teaching  under- 
graduate courses  in  the  Depart,  of  Ac- 
counting. He  and  his  wife  live  in  Cham- 
paign. 

Kenneth  G.  Brown  is  in  the  com- 
puter sciences  department  of  The  Rand 
Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

A  letter  from  Marilie  Fifer  Dewey 
says  that  she  and  her  husband,  George 
Dewey,  Jr.,  '60,  are  living  in  Agawam, 
Mass.,  where  he  is  in  a  managerial  train- 
ing program  with  the  Coca-Cola  Export 
Corporation.  After  ten  months  they  will 
go  abroad  for  Coca-Cola. 

Thomas  C.  Endicott,  LTJ  is  a  grad- 
uate student  in  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry at  Georgia  Tech.  He  expects  to 
complete  requirements  for  the  ph.d. 
degree  in  the  fall  of  1965. 

Jane  Early  Goodman  is  a  physical 
therapist  working  with  the  handicapped 
at  Tichenor  Orthopedic  Clinic  for  Chil- 
dren. Long  Beach,  Calif.  Her  husband, 
Stewart  H.  Goodman,  is  a  research 
assistant  and  studying  for  a  doctorate 
in  chemistry  at  the  Univ.  of  Southern 
Calif.     They  live  in  Los  Angeles. 

J.  Damd  McMillin  is  credit  manager 
of  the  Sherwin-Williams  Paint  Company, 
Memphis,  Ark. 

Baker  A.  Michell,  Jr.,  e.e.  is  in 
computer  research  for  Electronics  As- 
sociates,  Inc.,   Princeton,   N.   J. 

Janet  Coble  Nelson  (Mrs.  John 
B.)  is  an  elementary  teacher  in  the 
Tulsa,  Okla,,  public  school  system,  while 
her  husband  is  a  third  year  law  student 
at  the  University  of  Tulsa. 

Malcolm  C.  Reese,  Jr.,  is  job  place- 
ment interviewer  at  the  Salisbury,  N.  C, 
Employment  Security  Office. 

Robert  L.  Stephenson,  who  studied 
for  the  past  two  years  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  is  living  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  where  he  is  a  first  year 
student  at  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine. 

Sandra  J.  Strebel  ll.b.  is  Mrs. 
Bernard  Peavey  of  Greenbelt,  Md. 

Bethany  Sue  Strong  is  an  instructor 
in  English  at  the  University  of  Bridge- 
port. Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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MARRIED 

John  Andrew  Kramer  III  to  Char- 
lotte B.  Williams  on  Feb.  13.  Resi- 
dence:   Wilson,   N.  C. 

Melicent  Seyfert  to  Robert  Van 
Peenan  on  Feb.  8.  Residence:  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Dallas  Page  West  to  Richard  Cocke 
on  Nov.  28.  Residence:  Richmond, 
Va. 

BORN 

A  daughter  to  William  J.  Kurtz  and 
Mrs.  Kurtz,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  Jan. 
13.     Named  Lori  Ann. 

Second  child  and  daughter  to  Priscilla 
Smith  Sawicki  (Mrs.  Charles  A.)  and 
Mr.  Sawicki,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Feb.  12. 
Named  Cynthia  Ellen. 
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first  reunion:    1967 


Mary  A.  Barnes  is  a  laboratory  tech- 
nician at  the  Medical  College  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

Margaret  Wheland  Couch  and  Leon 
W.  Couch  e.e.  are  living  in  Gainesville, 
Fla.,  where  both  are  graduate  teaching 
assistants  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
She  is  working  on  a  Master's  degree  in 
chemistry  and  he  on  a  ph.d.  in  electrical 
engineering. 

John  R.  Eisenman  is  a  stockbroker 
with  the  firm  of  Schmidt,  Roberts  and 
Parke,  Inc.,  in  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Warner  W.  Freese  e.e.,  a  project 
engineer  for  Quaker  Oats,  is  residing  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Deborah  J.  Gallup  is  a  physical 
therapist  at  the  General  Rose  Memorial 
Hospital,  Denver,  Colo. 

W.  Gary  High  is  a  suggestion  investi- 
gator in  the  personnel  department  of 
Pontiac  Motors,  Pontiac,   Mich. 

Thomas  D.  Mincher  is  a  public  ac- 
countant in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Norcott  Pemberton  is  living  in  New 
York  City,  where  she  is  secretary  in  the 
department  of  prints  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

Harlan  J.  Reynolds  a.m.  is  coordina- 
tor of  Management  Education  and  Em- 
ployee Counseling  for  IBM,  BP  De- 
velopment  Laboratory,   Endicott,  N.   Y. 

Russell  P.  Sparling  a.m.  is  an  in- 
structor of  English  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Wesley  M.  Thompson  is  a  sales  man- 
agement trainee  for  the  Carnation  Com- 
pany.    He  lives  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Judith  L.  Van  Dyke  is  a  systems  engi- 
neer for  IBM  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Jeanette  G.  Walker  a.m.,  who  lives 
in  Dallas,  N.  C,  is  an  assistant  professor 


of  English  at  Gaston  College,  Gastonia. 
married 

Sara  S.  Champion  to  Sgt.  Wayne  L. 
Kinsey  on  Dec.  12.  Residence:  Ger- 
many. 

Anne  Jackson  Gregory  to  James  T. 
Rhodes  on  Feb.  6.  Residence:  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

James  M.  Kenderdine  to  Nancy  S. 
Ingram  on  Aug.  25.  Residence:  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind. 

Arthur  Michael  Barr  c.e.  to  Frances 
M.  Bonner  on  March  20.  Residence: 
Philadelphia.   Pa. 

William  S.  Price,  Jr.,  to  Pia  Taver- 
nise  '65  on  Dec.  19.  Residence:  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Va. 

Charles  E.  Stuart  e.e.  to  Jane  G. 
Wilson  on  Feb.  13.  Residence:  Green- 
belt,  Md. 

Jill  K.  White  b.s.n.  to  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Reid  on  June  13.  Residence:  Chicago. 
111. 
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first  reunion:    1970 


George  S.  Friedman  a.m.  lives  in 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  where  he  is  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  English  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Judith  E.  Greenleaf  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  a  member  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
is  teaching  French  in  West  Africa. 

James  M.  Kennedy  III  is  a  freshman 
law  student  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

Martha  Worm  an  McNeilly  (Mrs. 
W.  T. )  b.s.n.  is  assistant  head  nurse  at 
W.  A.  Foote  Memorial  Hospital,  Jack- 
son, Mich. 

married 

Sybil  Jean  Beasley  m.a.t.  to  Dr. 
James  O.  Wells,  Jr.,  on  Dec.  27.  Resi- 
dence: Atlanta,  Ga. 

Diana  A.  Jones  to  J.  Richard  Bower 
on  Nov.  28.  Residence:  Washington. 
D.  C. 

George  D.  Richards  a.m.  to  Margaret 
A.  Weatherly  on  March  5.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

James  E.  Strickland  to  Amparo 
Garcia  on  Jan.  15.  Residence:  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Martha  Ellen  Walker  m.a.t.  to 
Vance  Byars  on  Nov.  27.  Residence: 
Jackson,  Miss. 

born 

A  son  to  William  H.  Carr  m.a.t. 
and  Mrs.  Carr,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
on   Aug.    9.     Named   Andrew   Edward. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Jan 
Samonds  Horton  and  L.  W.  W.  Hor- 
ton,  Jr.,  Henderson,  Ky.,  on  Feb.  15. 
Named  Mary  McLendon. 


DEATHS 


Eli  Warlick  '13  died  on  March  2  in 
Columbia,  S.  C,  where  he  had  made  his 
home  for  the  past  nine  years.  Retired 
from  the  manufacturing  business,  he  was 
formerly  a  resident  of  Newton,  N.  C. 
In  addition  to  a  daughter  and  three 
grandchildren,  he  is  survived  by  two 
brothers,  Joe  Warlick  '26  of  Windsor, 
N.  C,  and  Alex  Warlick  '27  of  Hick- 
ory, N.  C. 

Henry  Clay  Greenberg  '17,  New 
York  Supreme  Court  Justice  since  1946, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  on  March  9  in 
Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York  City. 
He  and  his  wife  were  on  the  way  to 
board  a  train  for  a  Miami  vacation  at 
the  time.  Justice  Greenberg,  a  graduate 
of  Columbia  University  Law  School,  was 
known  for  his  decisions  in  divorce  cases, 
having  sought  for  years  to  liberalize  the 
New  York  state  laws.  One  of  his  most 
recent  decisions  was  his  injunction 
against  the  showing  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture, "John  Goldfarb,  Please  Come 
Home."  In  addition  to  his  widow,  he 
is  survived  by  one  daughter,  and  three 
sisters  including  Mrs.  Bessie  G.  Living- 
ston '12  and  Mrs.  Ethel  G.  Teshnor 
'12,  a.m.  '16. 

Linville  B.  Parker  '17,  former  depu- 
ty North  Carolina  State  treasurer,  died 
on  March  1 1  in  Raleigh.  He  had  been 
retired  since  1960.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  Browning  Parker 
'18;  a  brother,  Rev.  A.  S.  Parker  '14  of 
Raleigh;  and  a  sister,  Annie  Parker 
Edwards  (Mrs.  R.  G.  L.)  '39  of  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  C. 

Dennis  C.  Christian,  Jr.,  '19,  a.m. 
'24,  of  Durham  died  on  Feb.  23.  Until 
his  retirement  in  1963  because  of  ill 
health,  he  was  associated  with  the  Dur- 
ham city  schools,  first  as  a  teacher  and 
later  in  an  administrative  capacity.  His 
widow,  Nellie  Airheart  Christian  '18, 
survives,  as  do  three  children,  including 
William  S.  Christian  '55  of  Chapel 
Hill. 

Joseph  W.  Ellis  '23,  l  '24,  city  at- 
torney for  Salisbury,  N.  C,  died  on 
March  2.     His  wife  and  a  son  survive. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Lee  Baldwin  Sayre  a.m.  '60 
on  Feb.  13.  He  was  a  resident  of  Stutt- 
gart, Ark. 
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Judith  Ann  Huck  '60  and  her  twin-engined  Piper  Aztec  C.    A  business  administration  graduate,  Judy  has  logged 
over  125  hours  flying  time,  has  both  single  and  multi-engine  ratings  and  is  now  living  and  working  in  Mobile,  Ala. 
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e  mind  our  knitting  - 
with  you  in  mind!  Over 
the  years  the  result  has 
been  a  steadily  growing 
line  of  fine  cotton  knits 
that  mean  greater  comfort 
-  every  day  -  for  you,  and 
for  all  your  family  as  well. 
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underwear  -  sleepwear-and 
socks  for  the  whole  family 


HANES    KNITTING    DIVISION  •  HANES    CORPORATION 

WINSTON-SALEM,    N.   C. 


Recent  graduates  in  engineering  and  science: 

Join  IBM's  new 
computer  systems  science  program 


Combine  your  background  with  the  Computer  Sciences  to  become  a  problem- 
solver  and  advisor  to  users  of  IBM  computer  systems  in  areas  such  as: 

•  real  time  control  of  industrial  processes 

•  communications-based  information  systems 

•  time  shared  computer  systems 

•  graphic  data  processing 

•  management  operating  systems 

•  engineering  design  automation 

All  engineering  and  scientific  disciplines  are  needed.  IBM  will  give  you  com- 
prehensive training,  both  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  job.  Openings  are  available 
in  all  principal  cities  of  the  U.S. 


For  more  information  call  the  nearest  IBM  branch  office,  or  write  to  one  of  the  following: 

J.  E.  Starnes 


J.  J.  Byrne 
IBM  Corp. 
425  Park  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


E.  P.  Andrews,  Jr. 
IBM  Corp. 
312  Bender  Bldg. 
1120  Connecticut,  NW 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


J.  H.  Temple 
IBM  Corp. 
427  E.  Morehead 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


IBM  Corp. 
711  Hillsboro 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


IBM 

DATA  PROCESSING  DIVISION 


IBM  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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^  The  warm  days  of  May  bring 
out  the  best  in  the  campus, 
and  even  the  prospect  of  final 
exams  doesn't  seem  too  bad. 
Photograph  by  Thad  Sparks 
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6  WITHIN  THE  NATION'S  REACH 

Ford  Foundation  President  Henry  T.  Heald  praises  retiring 
Professor  Paul  Gross  and  assesses  some  of  the  promises  and 
problems  of  Southern  higher  education. 


11    DUKE'S  VISITING  COMMITTEES 

In  striving  for  academic  excellence  the  University  has  en- 
listed the  help  of  outstanding  alumni,  business  leaders  and 
educators  to  regularly  evaluate  its  programs. 


Editor 
Howard  Snethen 


Assistant  Editor 
Harry  R.  Jackson  '57 


13   THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  HUMANITIES 

Since  the  days  of  Sputnik  I,  the  sciences  have  enjoyed  the 
limelight  of  attention  and  money  leaving  the  humanities  far 
behind — A  Special  Report. 
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Charlotte  Corbin  '35 
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THE  COVER: 

The  Greek  calyx  krater  (c.  450 
B.C.)  on  this  month's  cover,  given 
to  the  University  last  year  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  James  H.  Semans,  is  an 
appropriate  symbol  for  this  issue's 
special   supplement  on  humanities. 


WHEN  'BLUE  CHIP'  INSURANCE  BECOMES  A  CRYING  NEED 


The  wail  that  follows  that  first  resounding  smack  on  the  bottom  signals  aflock 

of  new  needs  and  responsibilities.  Among  them,  surely,  is  the  need 

for  adequate  life  insurance  to  protect  your  growing  family. 

But  why,  specifically,  Connecticut  Mutual's  'Blue  Chip'  insurance? 

Simply  because  men  who  have  analyzed  and  compared  have  found 

that  there  are  marked  differences  in  companies  and  policies... 

and  119-year-old  Connecticut  Mutual  has  telling  advantages. 

In  low  net  cost  (thanks  to  higher  dividends).  In  sure-handed  service 

(thanks  to  top-notch  agents).  In  plans  tailored  to  your  exact  needs 

(thanks  to  an  unusually  high  number  of  benefits  and  options). 

So  when  there's  a  crying  need  in  your  home,  look  into  the  'Blue  Chip'  company. 

Surely,  for  your  baby  and  the  whole  brood,  only  the  best  will  do. 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life 

The  'Blue  Chip'  company  that's  low  in  net  cost,  too. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Your  fellow  alumni  now  with  C.M.L. 

Frank  H.  Alexander,  Jr.   '53,  Jacksonville,  Fla 

David  E.  Bain  '51,  Buffalo 

William  D.  Beaty  '57,  Raleigh 

George  D.  Davis,  CLU  '37,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

James  A.  Griffin,  Jr.,  CLU  '37,  Baltimore 

De  Forest  Hoge  '46,  New  York  City 

Parks  M.  King,  Jr.,  CLU  '47,  Charlotte 

Earle  H.  McKeever  '52,  Home  Office 

J.  Kimball  Watson  '54,  Raleigh 
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WORLD  TRADER 


From  Argentina  to  Australia  . . .  from  Tanzania  to  Turkey,  CM's  familiar  trademark 
is  constantly  on  the  go  from  country  to  country  throughout  the  world. 

With  49  manufacturing,  assembly  or  distribution  centers  in  22  foreign  countries, 
employing  more  than  150,000  people,  General  Motors  sells  its  products  in  more 
than  150  countries. 

Who  benefits?  Everybody.  Overseas  customers  get  vehicles  and  other  useful  prod- 
ucts built  to  their  precise  requirements.  Resultant  taxes,  wages  and  technical  skills 
help  stimulate  the  economy  of  foreign  countries.  The  U.  S.  gets  vital  inflow  of 
dollars  from  overseas  sales. 

And  it's  all  made  possible  by  the  people  of  General  Motors  ...  at  home  and 
abroad. 

General  Motors  Is  People... 

making  better  things  for  you 


DUKE  DATELINES 

A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


THAD     SPARKS 


Humphrey  at  Duke 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey 
came  to  the  University  on  the  last 
week  end  in  April  and  gave  a  major 
address  in  the  Indoor  Stadium. 

As  chief  spokesman  for  President 
Johnson's  "Great  Society,"  Humphrey 
pointed  out  that  the  administration  is 
not  seeking  a  welfare  state  but  a  state 
of  opportunity  where  every  man  can 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  life.  "The  Great 
Society,"  he  said,  "is  based  on  the 
proposition  that  every  man  shall  have 
that  opportunity." 

He  hailed  the  new  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  as  a  "basic 
investment  toward  achieving  that 
equality  of  opportunity,"  and  cited  the 
pending  Higher  Education  Act  as  an- 
other important  step. 

And  he  appealed  to  the  generation 
of  1965  to  "Make  no  little  plans. 
Have  no  little  dreams."  For,  he  said, 
"Today  we  reach  for  the  stars." 


Grant  for  Children 

The  University  has  received  a 
$2,945,000  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  to  help  educate  children 
from  culturally  deprived  back- 
grounds. 

Duke  will  operate  the  program 
jointly  with  Durham  city  and  county 
public  school  systems,  North  Carolina 
College,  and  Operation  Breakthrough, 
coordinating  agency  for  the  city's 
various  privately  and  governmentally 
financed  anti-poverty  programs.  The 
grant  will  be  used  to  establish  a  model 
program  of  early  education  to  help 
overcome  the  educational  handicaps 
of  children  from  poor  and  culturally 
disadvantaged  families. 

Everett  H.  Hopkins,  president  of 
Operation  Breakthrough  and  vice 
president  at  Duke,  said  the  program  is 
expected  to  begin  on  a  modest  scale 
this  summer.  Several  segments  will  be 
in  operation  by  September,  although 
it  won't  be  fully  implemented  for 
about  three  years. 

Several  hundred  children  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  experiment,  some  in 
nursery  schools  from  age  two  to  four 
and  others  in  preschool  projects  at 
ages  four,  five  and  six.  The  program 
will  continue  in  three  of  Durham's 
regular  elementary  schools — Edge- 
mont,  Pearson,  and  Lakeview — on  an 
ungraded  basis  up  to  about  age  eight. 
South  Side  School  will  be  used  as  a 
laboratory  for  experiments  in  the  edu- 
cation of  nursery  and  kindergarten 
children. 

Duke  President  Douglas  M.  Knight 
said  he  sees  "untold  benefits  for  the 
University,  public  schools,  and  the  en- 
tire Durham  community"  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  program. 

"It  is  extremely  healthy  for  a 
community  when  its  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, its  public  schools,  and  its 
social  and  community  agencies  genu- 


inely join  hands  in  a  program  for  the 
benefit  of  all." 

Psychologists,  psychiatrists,  pedia- 
tricians, and  specialists  from  Duke 
and  North  Carolina  College  will  study 
the  development  of  infants  from  cul- 
turally deprived  backgrounds  in  order 
to  help  assure  them  a  healthy  start  in 
life.  The  nursery-school  and  preschool 
educational  aspects  will  seek  to  pro- 
vide experiences  that  are  a  normal 
part  of  the  lives  of  most  middle-class 
children  but  which  culturally  dis- 
advantaged children  often  miss.  Ex- 
amples include  extended  conversation, 
opportunities  to  develop  an  idea  of 
size  and  shape,  visits  to  places  outside 
their  immediate  neighborhood,  and 
individual  attention  and  encourage- 
ment. 

The  ungraded  elementary  school 
will  move  children  ahead  in  academic 
skills,  such  as  reading  and  arithmetic, 
as  fast  as  they  can  learn,  regardless  of 
age. 

Students  from  Duke  and  NCC  will 
help  staff  the  nursery,  preschool  and 
elementary  school  projects.  The  two 
institutions  also  will  help  train  present 
and  future  teachers  and  guidance 
personnel  for  the  programs. 


Duke  at   U.N. 

The  University's  Rule  of  Law  Re- 
search Center  has  recently  opened  a 
New  York  City  office,  opposite  the 
United  Nations  Building.  The  step 
will  enable  Center  personnel  to  ob- 
serve UN  operations  easily. 

Center  Director  Dr.  Arthur  Larson, 
who  made  the  announcement,  also  ex- 
plained that  the  Center  has  been  of- 
ficially accredited  to  the  UN  as  a 
non-governmental  organization.  Such 
accreditation  is  provided  for  in  the 
UN  Charter,  he  said. 

"This  is  a  rather  unusual  privilege 


for  a  university-research  organiza- 
tion," Dr.  Larson  said.  "It  confers  a 
number  of  benefits."  Values  derived 
will  include  sending  observers  to  UN 
conferences  and,  at  times,  having 
Center  personnel  present  papers  at 
these,  he  noted. 

"Such  an  accredited  organization 
may  be  consulted  by  the  UN's  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  by  the 
Secretariat,"  Dr.  Larson  said.  The  of- 
fice also  will  have  certain  rights  to 
UN  documents  and  access  to  various 
facilities  of  the  agency.  Opening  of 
the  office  will  enable  the  Center  to 
maintain  continuous  contact  with  the 
work  of  the  UN,  Dr.  Larson  said. 

"The  Center  is  attempting  to  study 
at  first  hand  the  process  of  law- 
making and  disputes-settling  by  the 
UN  and  its  agencies,"  he  explained. 
In  residence  at  the  office  will  be  Dr. 
Luke  T.  Lee.  Currently,  he  is  with 
the  Center  staff  at  headquarters  in  the 
Law  School. 

The  new  office  will  be  on  the  12th 
floor  of  the  Church  Center  for  the 
UN  at  777  UN  Plaza.  The  Church 
Center  also  includes  an  International 
Affairs  Library  and  the  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  Lounge.  These  attract 
thousands  of  UN  visitors  annually. 
Dr.  Larson  said,  "This  will  afford  a 
chance  for  the  Center  to  distribute  its 
publications  and  educational  materials 
more  effectively." 

Dreams  W  Heartaches 

For  centuries,  poets  have  equated 
dreams  and  heartaches.  Now  scien- 
tists have  done  the  same.  A  group 
of  Duke  researchers  recently  impli- 
cated stressful  or  nightmarish  dreams 
as  a  cause  of  the  sudden,  severe  chest 
pain  that  comes  when  a  sick  heart  be- 
comes overworked. 

Dr.  John  Nowlin,  clinical  research 
associate  at  the  Duke  Medical  Cen- 
ter, told  a  recent  medical  gathering 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  that  a  series 
of  intricate  tests  on  patients  with 
coronary  artery  (heart)  disease 
showed  that  episodes  of  nighttime 
angina  pectoris  were  preceded  by 
dreaming. 

The  report  on  the  study,  conducted 
by  a  team  of  Duke  researchers,  was 
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R/V  Eastward,  the  University's  new  ocean-going  research  vessel  is  formally 
presented  to  Duke  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  in  dockside  ceremonies 
at   the  Marine  Laboratory   on  Pivers  Island   near  Beaufort,   North   Carolina. 


presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
5,000-member  American  Federation 
for  Clinical  Research. 

Victims  of  coronary  artery  disease 
have  long  been  told  by  medical  men 
to  avoid  strenuous  exercise,  stress  and 
anxiety  as  a  means  to  prevent  day- 
time episodes  of  angina.  But  the 
reasons  for  the  relatively  common 
nighttime  episodes  when  a  person  sup- 
posedly is  in  his  most  relaxed  state 
remained  a  puzzle. 

In  an  interview  prior  to  his  speech, 
Dr.  Nowlin  said  that  medical  men 
must  consider  methods  to  treat 
"dream  anxiety"  as  another  way  to 
treat  angina. 

In  his  speech,  he  outlined  how  the 
study  was  conducted.  Electrocardio- 
gram (EKG)  electrodes  to  monitor 
heart  activity  and  electroencephalo- 
gram (EEG)  electrodes  to  monitor 
brain  waves  were  attached  at  night  to 
four  patients  who  had  complained  of 
nocturnal  attacks  of  angina. 

It  was  known  that  people  ordinari- 
ly dream  only  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  time  they  are  asleep.  When 
dreams  begin,  the  eyes  start  a  series  of 
rapid  movements  that  can  be  detected 
with  special  EEG  electrodes. 

Members  of  the  Duke  team  moni- 
tored the  machines  throughout  the 
nights     they     were     attached.      They 


found  that  in  32  of  39  painful  epi- 
sodes of  angina  that  wakened  the 
patients,  angina  "definitely"  was 
preceded  by  increased  respiration, 
heart  rate  and  other  signs  that  the 
heart  was  not  getting  enough  oxygen, 
plus  the  rapid  eye  movements  of  the 
dream  state. 

One  of  the  patients  woke  up  nine 
times  during  a  single  night  with  nine 
attacks  of  angina.  He  suffered  a  fatal 
heart  attack  a  few  days  later. 

While  no  attempt  was  made  to  deter- 
mine what  kinds  of  dreams  brought 
on  the  attacks  in  this  particular  study, 
Dr.  Claude  Nichols,  another  member 
of  the  Duke  team,  said  that  other 
studies  showed  that  the  implicated 
dreams  involved  fear,  anxiety  or  exer- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Nowlin  and  Dr. 
Nichols,  other  Duke  staff  members 
involved  in  the  study  included  Drs. 
Morton  Bogdonoff,  Henry  D.  Mc- 
intosh, E.  Harvey  Estes,  Stuart  Col- 
lins, William  Troyer  and  Gilbert 
Silverman. 

All  Electric 

The   University  plans   to  heat   and 
cool    all    of    its    future    buildings    by 
electricity,      President     Douglas      M. 
continued  on  page  29 


WITHIN  THE  NATION'S  REACH 


By  Henry  T.  Heald 


"The  Impact  of  Education,  Science  and  Technology 
on  the  South"  was  the  theme  of  a  recent  symposium 
on  campus  honoring  Dr.  Paul  M.  Gross,  William 
Howell  Pegram  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  faculty  member  since  1919.  Dr.  Gross'  ap- 
proaching retirement  in  August  was  the  occasion  for 
the  symposium.  A  past  president  of  the  world's  largest 
scientific  organization,  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  he  has  been  president  of 
the  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies  since  1949. 
Dr.  Gross  also  holds  the  President's  Medal  for  Merit 
and  other  major  honors. 

Dr.  Heald  was  one  of  the  major  speakers  at  the 
symposium.  A  former  president  of  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology  and  chancellor  of  New  York  University, 
Dr.  Heald  has  been  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
since  1956. 


Ford  Foundation  President  lauds  retiring  Professor  Paul  Gross  at  a  symposium 
in  his  honor,  and  challenges  Southern  higher  education  to  strive  for  excellence. 


In  his  farewell  address  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Dr.  Paul  Gross  voiced  concern  about  the  single 
scientist  amidst  the  complex  and  costly  paraphernalia 
surrounding  modern  scientific  activity.  Let  us  make 
sure,  he  urged,  that  highly  organized  and  programmed 
scientific  activity  does  not  inhibit  or  exclude,  in  his 
words,  "the  individual  with  faith  in  his  idea  and  skepti- 
cism of  established  dogma." 

That  description  seems  most  fitting  for  Dr.  Gross 
himself.  It  applies  to  his  role  in  science.  It  applies 
with  equal  force  to  his  role  in  education,  and  particu- 
larly higher  education  in  the  South. 

The  established  dogma  of  Southern  education  has 
been  resignation  to  second-best  status.  Under  what 
some  Southern  leaders  called  the  "cult  of  easiness," 
Southern  colleges  and  universities  compared  themselves 
only  with  others  in  the  region.  Even  efforts  to  improve 
stopped  short  of  aspiring  to  the  best  of  the  nation's 
standards  and  attainments.  It  was  the  dogma  of  the 
double  standard  of  which  former  Governor  Darden  of 
Virginia  despaired  when  he  said,  "It  is  nonsense  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  project  a  plan  for  making  regional 
or  sectional  standards  in  the  South — -you  are  either  a 
good  institution  or  not,  no  matter  what  the  geography." 

Paul  Gross's  skepticism  and  faith  in  an  idea  have 
struggled  to  overcome  that  dogma.  The  fruits  of  his 
conviction  and  labor  are  showing  not  only  at  this  uni- 
versity but  throughout  the  South. 

They  were  visible  in  an  eloquent  call  to  a  new  era 
for  Southern  education  in  1961.  The  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Goals  for  Higher  Education  in  the 
South  declared: 

"Instead  of  merely  trying  to  achieve  a  national 
average  .  .  .  the  South  must  join  the  rest  of  the  nation  in 
a  substained  effort  to  advance  the  quality  of  higher 
education.    Our  colleges  and  universities  must  be  of 


such  strength  and  character  as  to  enable  them  to  take 
their  places  alongside  those  distinguished  institutions 
which  for  centuries  have  been  the  hope  and  promise  of 
Western  thought  and  culture." 

Long  before  that  report,  Dr.  Gross's  own  university 
had  been  working  toward  a  position  of  high  national 
rank.  As  is  often  the  case,  Duke's  rise  was  the  conjunc- 
tion of  a  seed  of  quality,  an  infusion  of  financial  re- 
sources, and  the  vision  and  dedication  of  a  few  men. 

Trinity  College  was  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to 
the  drab  landscape  of  Southern  colleges  a  half  century 
ago.  It  already  possessed  some  of  the  fibers  of  the  uni- 
versity heritage.  It  had  already  engaged  in  struggles 
to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  academic  purpose,  even  at 
the  expense  of  unpopular  positions.  It  held  fast  to 
standards,  turning  away  unqualified  tuition-paying  stu- 
dents even  when  it  could  not  meet  the  faculty  payroll. 
And  it  had  welcomed  able  young  scholars,  regardless  of 
their  background. 

The  notion  of  equating  the  quality  of  a  university 
with  the  quality  of  its  faculty  was  not  universal  in  those 
days.  As  a  good  educational  architect,  Dr.  Gross 
emphasized  the  need  to  strengthen  existing  departments 
before  rushing  into  new  departments  or  schools.  He 
worked  to  bring  more  outstanding  scholars  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Among  them,  scientific  scholars,  though 
science  had  often  had  to  tiptoe  into  American  univer- 
sities through  the  back  door.  And  he  saw  before  many 
others  that  scientists  enriched  not  only  the  university 
but  the  South  as  well,  for  science  and  technology  were 
to  be  the  very  touchstones  of  the  region's  economic 
development. 

But  his  compass  also  circumscribed  the  humanities, 
the  social  sciences,  and  the  professional  schools.  More- 
over, he  labored  in  the  cause  of  education  beyond 
the  gates  of  Duke — in  organizing  the  Council  of  South- 
ern Universities,  in  service  with  the  Woodrow  Wilson 


National  Fellowship  Foundation,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute,  UNESCO,  and 
important  governmental  panels. 

The  more  he  does,  the  more  a  pioneer  sees  how 
much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

In  the  March  Harper's  magazine,  Virginius  Dabney 
writes  both  of  Southern  educational  progress  and  self- 
criticism. 

Faculty  salaries,  entrance  requirements,  libraries, 
laboratories,  and  graduate  education  are  improving, 
but,  he  says,  "the  stubborn  fact  [is]  that  the  eleven 
states  which  formed  the  Confederacy  do  not  have  a 
single  one  of  the  top  ten  American  universities." 

"But  an  encouraging  thing  today,"  he  goes  on,  "is 
that  this  judgment  can  ...  be  made  without  serious  risk 
to  mayhem."  In  short,  the  spreading  awareness  of  the 
gap  is  quite  as  significant  as  the  efforts  to  bridge  the 

gaP- 

The   double  standard   of  regional  disparities   also 

plagues  elementary  and  secondary  education,  of  course. 

And  the  South  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  are  damaged 

by  a  third  standard  of  quality — the  inferior  education 

of  Negroes  at  all  levels. 

The  Promise  of  the  South 

Despite  some  very  real  differences,  the  promise 
and  problems  of  higher  education  in  the  South 
resemble  the  rest  of  the  country's  more  than 
they  differ.  American  colleges  and  universities  are 
emerging  from  one  period  of  momentous  postwar 
change.  Higher  education  is  no  longer  a  humble 
petitioner  for  a  modest  portion  of  the  nation's  resources. 
It  is  cultivated  as  a  national  resource  itself  and  pro- 
pelled— by  its  own  choice  or  not — into  the  mainstream 
of  social,  economic,  and  even  political  events. 

Notwithstanding  great  increases  in  both  private  and 
public  support,  our  colleges  and  universities  need  a  lot 
more  money,  and  they  need  it  fast.  But  I  think  we  are 
leaving  the  period  of  obsessive  preoccupation  with 
budgets  and  buildings.  Far  more  profound  issues — 
some  of  long  standing,  some  of  recent  origin — are 
commanding  the  thought  and  attention  of  college  presi- 
dents, trustees,  and  faculties. 

Foremost  (and  related,  really,  to  all  the  others)  is 
the  adjustment  of  higher  education  to  sweeping  change. 
I  use  the  word  adjustment  with  some  caution,  because 
higher  education  is  supposed  to  be  an  agent  of  change. 
But  it  seems  clear  that  the  university  is  as  much  moved 
by  society  as  it  moves  society.  This  is  no  cause  for  in- 
stitutional schizophrenia,  but  rather  the  essence  of 
interaction  between  education  and  a  free  society.  The 
trick  is  to  strike  a  balance.  A  university  must  dis- 
tinguish between  mere  academic  fashion  and  funda- 
mental evolutionary  trends. 


Following  generations  of  debate  about  classical 
studies,  the  elective  system,  and  general  education,  a 
somewhat  stable  truce  long  prevailed  in  curriculum. 
That  truce  has  been  shattered  in  the  last  generation 
both  by  the  surge  of  enrollments  and  the  terrific  growth 
of  knowledge.  It  is  now  an  urgent  necessity  that 
higher  education  practice  the  academic  principle 
preached  for  so  long.  That  is,  formal  education  serves 
best  as  a  prologue  to  a  lifetime  of  learning. 

When  even  the  "exact"  sciences  foreswear  un- 
changing certainty,  no  curriculum  can  pretend  to  endow 
a  student  with  fully  guaranteed  intellectual  equipment. 
Continuous  review  and  reform  of  the  content  of  higher 
education  are  frequently  agonizing.  But  they  have 
stimulated  fundamental  inquiries  into  the  extent  and 
nature  of  knowledge  in  all  fields  and  into  the  process 
of  learning  itself. 

Experiments  &  Changes 

The  organization  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
is  also  in  flux.  Some  traditional  practices  are 
being  scrapped  or  strengthened,  and  new  ones 
are  being  designed.  Matters  once  considered  stable  and 
settled — faculty-student  ratios,  the  length  of  the  aca- 
demic year,  the  formal  requirements  for  degrees,  the 
proportion  of  elective  vs.  required  programs — all  are 
being  scrutinized.  Experimentation  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  new  or  the  off-beat  institutions.  There  is 
some  real  interest  in  the  techniques  of  college  and 
university  teaching,  and  even  with  new  technology  and 
facilities  that  can  improve  teaching  and  learning. 

Beyond  the  campus,  higher  education  is  riding  a 
strong  current  of  confrontation  with  society.  The  land- 
grant  universities  established  a  precedent  of  public 
service.  The  university  today — regardless  of  its  charter 
or  means  of  support — is  called  to  a  role  of  public 
leadership.  In  any  university  worth  the  name, 
academic  isolation  is  outmoded.  The  understanding  of 
science,  the  clamor  of  the  disadvantaged  from  Appala- 
chia  to  Asia,  the  measurement  of  technological  change, 
the  challenges  of  racial  unrest,  the  critical  web  of  inter- 
national affairs — all  demand  insights  and  skills  of 
which  the  university  is  a  prime  source. 

Each  institution  can  provide  its  own  examples.  But 
whatever  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  list,  it  should 
include  the  ultimate  service  of  a  true  university.  That 
is,  to  illuminate  and  advance  civilization,  through  both 
the  fulfillment  of  the  individual  and  the  perfection  of 
the  groups  and  communities  in  which  men  live  together. 

Education  is  only  one  of  many  forces  shaping  a 
society's  outlook,  its  sense  of  purpose,  or  lack  of  it.  But 
as  one  social  institution,  the  university  ought  to 
examine  its  influence  on  the  values  of  the  generations 
who  pass  through  its  doors.    It  is  not  a  neutral  force. 
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It  cannot  claim  success  if  it  produces  highly  trained 
men  and  women  who  are  rootless,  selfish,  disaffected, 
or  indifferent  as  they  set  out  to  become  working  mem- 
bers of  society. 

The  area  of  leadership  in  which  the  university 
should  be  pre-eminently  qualified  is  education  itself. 

A  most  significant  trend  of  recent  years  is  the 
increasing  role  of  colleges  and  universities  in  edu- 
cational improvement  at  all  levels.  Recognition  of  a 
national  system  of  education  is  growing.  New  ties  are 
being  knit  within  the  characteristic  American  pattern 
of  diversity  and  pluralism.  That  is,  the  whole  system 
is  strengthened,  not  at  the  expense  of  the  parts  but  to 
their  individual  advantage.  Schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities are  spending  less  time  pointing  to  each  other's 
defects  and  more  in  helping  one  another.  Together 
they  are  exploring  the  real  implications  of  a  lifetime  of 
learning,  pushing  the  limits  both  at  the  preschool  years 
and  beyond  postgraduate  education. 

The  partnership  between  schoolteachers  and  uni- 
versity scholars  in  building  new  curricula  in  the  sci- 
ences is  by  now  an  old  story,  though  not  concluded. 
The  gap  between  advanced  knowledge  and  its  re- 
discovery in  the  schools  is  closing.  Indeed,  colleges  are 
challenged  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  new  generation  of 
high-school  graduates  who  are  ready  for  more  than  the 
conventional  college  curriculum  offers. 

Pervading  all  is  a  tide  of  exploration  and  discovery 
into  the  nature  of  human  intelligence.  Established 
dogmas  about  the  range  of  individual  capacity  are 
tumbling.  What  began  as  a  concern  for  the  apparent 
upper  reaches  of  intellectual  ability  has  now  shed 
light  on  the  darkest  corners  of  apparent  hopelessness. 
Research  and  experiments  are  opening  new  avenues 
to  the  discovery,  measurement,  and  stimulation  of 
talent. 

This  heightened  concern  with  the  individual  learner 
should  go  a  long  way  in  dispelling  fearful  dogmas  about 
mass  education.  There  appears  now  to  be  more 
shadow  than  substance  to  the  ceiling  on  the  number  or 
proportion  of  young  people  who  can  take  advantage 
of  more  education.  For  the  limit  is  imposed  to  a  great 
extent  by  conditions  unrelated  to  innate  individual 
capacity.  And  among  these  conditions,  are  short- 
comings in  education  itself. 

In  the  glare  of  large-scale  Federal  antipoverty  and 
education  bills,  we  may  forget  how  long  society  took 
to  see  beyond  the  physical  decay  of  cities,  past  rural 
blight,  and  into  the  human  erosion  of  "the  other 
America."  We  have  only  begun  to  pry  open  the  social 
and  cultural  doors  that  block  millions  of  Americans 
from  education  equal  to  their  potential. 

Historians  will  labor  long  to  record  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  events  that  propelled  us  into 
this  great  adventure.    Right  now  the  challenge  is  to 
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Paul  M.  Gross  muses  over  his  46  years  on  the  faculty 

take  full  measure  of  the  prospects  and  the  efforts  neces- 
sary to  realize  them.  For  the  task  of  achieving  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  those  who  have  not  had  it, 
and  superior  education  for  both  the  "hads"  and  the 
"had  nots"  is  even  more  difficult  than  finding  funds  and 
signing  pledges  to  comply  with  the  law. 

The  need  of  course  spans  the  country  and  makes  no 
distinctions  as  to  race  or  creed.  Poverty  and  ignorance 
stalk  our  wealthiest  cities  and  our  poorest  rural 
counties.    They  afflict  half  of  the  country's  Negroes 
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but  also  more  than  25  million  other  Americans,  and 
they  damage  all  of  us,  spiritually  as  well  as  economi- 
cally and  politically. 

On  the  educational  level,  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Schools  took  stock  of  its  role  formally 
in  1962.  Later  it  established  the  Education  Improve- 
ment Project,  which  last  year  helped  create  in  Nashville 
a  center  for  a  broad-scale,  coordinated  attack  on  the 
conditions  that  retard  Negro  educational  progress  in  the 
public  schools.  From  pre-kindergarten  through  the 
college  level,  the  Nashville  center  is  working  to  im- 
prove teaching,  to  provide  meaningful  learning  mate- 
rials, to  help  students  financially  to  stay  in  schools,  and 
to  enlist  the  home  and  other  community  agencies  in 
stimulating  pupils  to  greater  achievement.  It  is  a  joint 
enterprise  of  the  public  schools,  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers,  Fisk  University,  and  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Durham  Project 

I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Ford  Foundation  is  mak- 
ing a  grant  of  some  $3  million  to  Duke  University 
for  another  center.  This  university  together  with 
North  Carolina  College,  the  Durham  City  and  County 
Schools,  and  Operation  Breakthrough  has  developed 
a  plan  for  a  model  school  program  to  thoroughly  im- 
prove the  education  of  culturally  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged children,  Negro  and  white. 

The  Durham  project  focuses  on  the  critical  early 
childhood  years,  when  human  intelligence  may  be  most 
severely  thwarted.  It  will  include  research  and  experi- 
mentation in  a  laboratory  school.  In  addition,  nursery 
schools  and  preschool  programs  will  be  established  to 
nourish  language  development  and  other  skills  preced- 
ing intellectual  learning.  These  programs  will  be 
carried  through  the  regular  public  schools  on  an  un- 
graded basis,  forming  a  new  five-year  sequence  of 
schooling.  Reaching  farther  back  to  prevent  impedi- 
ments to  the  intellectual  development  of  children,  the 
center  will  also  work  with  parents,  future  parents,  and 
infants. 

It  involves  the  whole  range  of  elements  from  cur- 
riculum and  textbooks  to  teacher  training,  school 
organization,  and  coordination  with  community  develop- 
ment activities  of  agencies  tike  the  North  Carolina 
Fund  and  the  Federal  government. 

This  is  one  instance  in  which  Southern  education 
has  vowed  not  to  settle  for  second  best.  There  are 
others.  The  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  fore- 
shadowed efforts  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  pool 
the  resources  of  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The 
research  complexes  in  North  Carolina  and  Texas  are 
substantial  examples  of  the  interaction  between  uni- 
versities and  industry  to  advance  science  and  technol- 
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ogy  of  national  merit.  Right  outside  of  Durham,  the 
Learning  Institute  of  North  Carolina  is  showing  how 
the  universities  and  the  schools,  supported  by  public 
and  private  resources,  can  collaborate  in  research  and 
innovation  to  improve  the  education  of  students  not 
working  up  to  their  potential.  In  one  Southern  univer- 
sity or  another  are  first-class  centers  of  international 
legal  studies,  foreign-area  programs,  humanistic  scholar- 
ship and  quality  in  other  fields. 

In  its  struggle  toward  quality,  higher  education  in 
the  South  has  the  potential  not  simply  of  attaining 
parity,  but  also  of  setting  examples  for  colleges  and 
universities  elsewhere. 

The  path  may  he  in  full-scale  community  develop- 
ment through  the  intervention  of  education  of  such 
magnitude  and  effectiveness  that  we  will  look  back  at 
the  Nashville  and  Durham  centers  as  modest  first  steps. 

It  may  he  in  university  contributions  to  a  kind  of 
urban  development  free  of  the  decay  and  obsolescence 
that  afflict  so  many  great  Northern  cities  and  spill  over 
into  the  countryside. 

Or  it  may  he  in  a  creative  response  to  the  challenge 
of  students  discontent.  For  beyond  agitation  for  its 
own  sake,  or  an  assault  on  American  institutions,  the 
unrest  on  many  campuses  may  well  consist  of  an 
urgent  desire  to  help  our  society  revitalize  and  fulfill 
itself. 

Universities  are  emerging  as  centers  of  power  in  a 
time  of  bewildering  complexity,  uncertainty,  and  up- 
heaval. If  they  are  to  serve  society  imaginatively,  we 
must  also  serve  them  well.  With  the  great  migrations 
of  population  across  this  country,  and  with  new  pat- 
terns of  higher  education,  it  is  no  surprise  that  many 
students  no  longer  start  at  one  college  and  emerge  with 
a  degree  from  the  same  institution  just  four  years  later. 
At  the  same  time,  faculties  and  administrators  are 
becoming  as  mobile  as  corporate  executives.  Loyalty 
to  an  idea,  or  to  an  academic  discipline,  or  to  higher 
education  as  a  whole,  are  important.  But  if  we  lightly 
dismiss  loyalty  to  individual  institutions,  where  will 
they  find  stability  and  experience  with  which  to  grow 
stronger? 

Certainly  the  man  we  honor  today  is  exemplary 
of  service  to  an  institution. 

To  rise  above  the  double  standard,  the  universities 
of  the  South  need  from  other  institutions  in  Southern 
society  and  from  the  citizens  of  the  South  loyalty,  sup- 
port, and,  above  all,  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  higher  education. 

The  ideal  was  expressed  a  long  time  ago  in  Jeffer- 
son's hopes  for  his  beloved  University  of  Virginia: 

"We  wish  to  establish,"  he  said,  "a  university  so 
broad  and  liberal  and  modern  as  to  be  ...  a  temptation 
of  the  youth  of  other  states  to  come  and  drink  of  the 
cup  of  knowledge  and  fraternize  with  us." 


DUKE'S  VISITING  COMMITTEES 
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ithin  the  past  two  years  the  University  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  trustees,  under  its 
able  chairman  George  V.  Allen  '24,  has 
been  hard  at  work  creating  visiting  committees  for  the 
various  segments  of  the  University.  Made  up  of  out- 
standing alumni,  trustees,  educators  and  business  and 
industrial  leaders,  it  is  the  function  of  these  committees 
to  provide  information  and  recommendations  to  the 
board  on  matters  relating  to  their  area  and  furnish 
advice  on  curriculum,  facilities  and  operations.  Here 
are  the  committees  and  their  members: 

VISITING  COMMITTEES 
The  Law  School:  Charles  S.  Rhyne  '34,  L'37,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  chairman;  Wright  Tisdale,  vice  president, 
Ford  Motor  Company;  Hon.  Spencer  Bell  '27,  L'27, 
judge,  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Charlotte;  Lon 
Fuller,  Harvard  Law  School;  William  Gossett,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan  '17;  Hon. 
Charles  S.  Murphy  '31,  L'34,  under-secretary  of  agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C;  Whitney  North  Seymour, 
New  York;  William  Womble  '37,  L'39,  Winston-Salem; 
Thomas  L.  Perkins,  The  Duke  Endowment;  Richard 
E.  Thigpen  '22,  L'22,  Charlotte;  and  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Finley  '27,  L'34,  judge,  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Washington. 

The  Medical  School:  Amos  R.  Kearns  '27,  High 
Point,  chairman;  Dr.  Ben  N.  Miller  '32,  M.D.'35, 
Columbia,  S.  C;  Dr.  John  G.  Kidd,  chairman  and 
prof,  of  pathology,  Cornell  Medical  School;  Dr.  George 
T.  Harrell,  Jr.  '32,  M.D.'36,  dean  and  prof,  of  medi- 
cine, University  of  Florida  Medical  School;  Dr.  Ray- 
mond D.  Adams,  prof,  of  neuropathology,  chief  of 
neurology,  Harvard  Medical  School;  John  M.  Russell, 
president,  John  and  Mary  Markle  Foundation;  Dr.  H. 
Houston  Merritt,  dean,  Columbia  Medical  School;  Sam 
Castleman,  vice  president,  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust; 
Frank  Kenan,  Durham;  Marshall  I.  Pickens  '25, 
A.M.'26,  The  Duke  Endowment;  Dr.  J.  W.  R.  Norton 
'20,  L'23,  director,  N.  C.  Board  of  Health;  M.  E. 
Harrington  '31,  president,  Liggett  &  Myers;  and  Dr. 
Douglas  H.  Sprunt,  chairman  and  prof,  of  pathology, 
Univ.  of  Tennessee  Medical  School. 

The  Divinity  School:  Rev.  Charles  P.  Bowles  '28, 
A.M.'31,  B.D.'32,  Charlotte,  chairman;  Rev.  Robert 
Bradshaw  '19,  Durham;  P.  Huber  Hanes,  Jr.  '37, 
Winston-Salem;  Rev.  Henry  G.  Ruark  '30,  Rocky 
Mount;  Rev.  Dr.  Purnell  Bailey  B.D.  '48,  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  Rev.  Dean  Van  Bogard  Dunn  B.D.  '48, 
Ph.D.'54,  Methodist  Theological  School  of  Ohio;  Paul 


R.  Ervin,  '62,  L'65,  Charlotte;  Ernest  S.  Griffith,  dean, 
School  of  International  Relations,  American  Univer- 
sity; Brooks  Hays,  special  assistant  to  the  President, 
Washington;  E.  H.  Lane,  Jr.,  president,  Specifko,  Inc., 
Waynesboro;  Asa  Spaulding,  president,  North  Carolina 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Durham;  Bishop 
Aubrey  G.  Walton  B.D.  '31,  D.D.'62,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Prof.  Paul  Lehmann,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York;  and  Walter  Davis,  president,  Permian 
Corporation,  Midland,  Texas. 

The  Library:  L.  Quincy  Mumford  '25,  A.M.'28, 
Litt.D.'57,  librarian  of  congress,  chairman;  David  H. 
Clift,  executive  director,  American  Library  Associa- 
tion; Jack  Dalton,  dean,  School  of  Library  Service, 
Columbia  University;  William  S.  Dix,  director  of  li- 
braries, Princeton  University;  Edgar  G.  Freehafer, 
director,  New  York  Public  Library;  Herman  H.  Fussier, 
director  of  libraries,  University  of  Chicago;  Philip  M. 
Hamer,  National  Archives;  Welch  Harriss  '27,  High 
Point;  Dan  M.  Lacy,  managing  director,  American 
Book  Publishers  Council;  Frederick  H.  Wagman,  di- 
dector  of  libraries,  University  of  Michigan;  and  Merri- 
mon  Cuninggim  A.M.'33,  executive  director,  Danforth 
Foundation. 

The  Woman's  College:  Mrs.  James  H.  Semans  '39, 
Durham,  chairman;  George  V.  Allen  '24,  Washington; 
Charles  Baker,  administrative  vice  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation;  Dr.  Leona  Baum- 
gartner,  Department  of  State,  Washington;  Dr.  Ger- 
maine  Bree,  Institute  for  Research  in  the  Humanities, 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Dr.  Mary  I.  Bunting,  presi- 
dent, Radcliffe  College;  Dr.  Taylor  Cole,  provost,  Duke 
University;  Miss  Rosamond  Cross,  head,  The  Baldwin 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.;  Dr.  Eleanor  Lansing  Dulles, 
McLean,  Va.;  John  Frank  '26,  president,  North  Caro- 
lina Granite  Corp.;  Miss  Nancy  Hanks  '49,  executive 
secretary,  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund;  Mrs.  Douglas 
(Mildred  McAfee)  Horton,  Randolph,  New  Hamp- 
shire; Dr.  Douglas  Knight,  President,  Duke  University; 
Dr.  E.  Wilson  Lyon,  president,  Pomona  College;  Mrs. 
Maurice  T.  Moore,  New  York;  Dr.  Anne  Pannell, 
president,  Sweet  Briar  College;  Dr.  Rosemary  Park, 
president,  Bernard  College;  Dr.  William  Laurens  Press- 
ly,  president,  Westminster  Schools;  Mrs.  Mary  Roeb- 
ling,  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  Estelle  Spears  '14, 
Durham;  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  &  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  School  of  Forestry  has  recently  formed  a  visit- 
ing committee,  and  a  full  report  of  its  membership 
will  be  published  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Register. 
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\  \  hat  with  rockets   and  missiles,    thermonuclear  weapons   and 

men  walking  in  space,  the  world  of  science  and  technology  is  very 
much  with  us.  It  is  also  with  us  in  much  more  mundane  and  common- 
place ways  too.  We  take  for  granted  the  cars  we  drive,  the  planes  we 
fly  in,  the  television  we  watch  or  the  lights  we  read  by.  But  all  this 
material  wealth  and  splendor,  and  our  preoccupation  with  it,  relates 
to  the  world  of  things,  of  matter  and  forces.  What  about  the  life  of  the 
spirit,  the  soul  of  our  civilization,  the  humanities? 

"The  humanities  are  not  essential  to  our  national  defense,  but  they 
are  essential  to  our  civilization,"  remarked  Professor  Arlin  Turner 
during  a  seminar  on  the  humanities  not  long  ago.  To  most  of  our 
readers,  if  they  stopped  to  think  about  it,  this  remark  will  seem  so 
apparent  that  they  may  wonder  why  it  needs  saying.  The  answer  is 
quite  simply  that  many  people  have  not  stopped  to  think  about  it. 
Since  the  dawn  of  the  atomic  age,  but  most  especially  since  the  orbit- 
ing of  Sputnik  I,  the  nation  has  poured  its  wealth,  talents  and  energy 
into  scientific  research  and  development  as  never  before.  In  the  pro- 
cess, science  and  the  scientists  have  taken  on  an  aura  of  glamor  and 
prestige  that  they  never  before  had.  They  have  also  been  given  the 
lion's  share  of  support  and  attention.  And,  as  we  know  from  our  high 
school  physics  course,  it's  an  accepted  scientific  principle  that  every 
action  has  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction.  The  result  in  this  case 
has  been  a  serious  lack  of  attention  to  the  humanities  on  the  national 
level. 

Duke,  with  its  long  tradition  of  devotion  to  the  liberal  arts,  has 
been  more  fortunate  than  many  other  universities.  At  Duke  the  bal- 
ance between  the  humanities  and  the  sciences  has  been  maintained, 
but  it  hasn't  been  an  easy  thing  to  do.  Support  means  money,  and 
money  for  research,  teaching,  writing  and  publication  projects  in  the 
humanities  is  not  so  easily  come  by.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  considerable 
gap  between  support  being  given  the  humanities  and  that  being  given 
the  sciences. 

Concern  over  this  problem  was  galvanized  into  action  two  years 
ago  with  the  creation  of  the  National  Commission  on  the  Humanities. 
This  was  a  blue  ribbon  group  of  outstanding  educators,  academicians, 
business  and  industrial  leaders.  (Dr.  Robert  M.  Lumiansky  of  the 
University's  English  department  was  a  member.)  Last  year  they  made 
their  report  in  which  they  recommended  that  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation  be  established.  Recently  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
United  States  Senate  to  implement  this  recommendation.  In  the  spe- 
cial report  that  follows,  "The  Plight  of  the  Humanities"  is  discussed 
in  depth.  We  are  pleased  to  join  with  other  alumni  editors  to  bring 
this  report  to  you,  and  we  are  also  pleased  to  see  that  Whitman  scholar 
and  Duke  alumnus  ('26,  A.M.  '29)  Gay  Wilson  Allen  appears  on 
page  24  of  the  report. 
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^Vmidst  great 

material  well-being, 

our  culture  stands  in  danger 

of  losing  its  very  soul. 


With  the  greatest  economic  prosperity 
ever  known  by  Man; 
With    scientific    accomplishments 
unparalleled  in  human  history; 

With  a  technology  whose  machines  and  methods 
continually  revolutionize  our  way  of  life: 

We  are  neglecting,  and  stand  in  serious  danger  of 
losing,  our  culture's  very  soul. 

This  is  the  considered  judgment  of  men  and  women 
at  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  United 
States — men  and  women  whose  life's  work  it  is  to 
study  our  culture  and  its  "soul."  They  are  scholars 
and  teachers  of  the  humanities:  history,  languages, 
literature,  the  arts,  philosophy,  the  history  and  com- 
parison of  law  and  religion.  Their  concern  is  Man 
and  men — today,  tomorrow,  throughout  history. 
Their  scholarship  and  wisdom  are  devoted  to  assess- 
ing where  we  humans  are,  in  relation  to  where  we 
have  come  from — and  where  we  may  be  going,  in 
light  of  where  we  are  and  have  been. 

Today,  examining  Western  Man  and  men,  many 
of  them  are  profoundly  troubled  by  what  they  see: 
an  evident  disregard,  or  at  best  a  deep  devaluation, 
of  the  things  that  refine  and  dignify  and  give  meaning 
and  heart  to  our  humanity. 
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-ow  is  it  now  with  us?"  asks  a  group  of 
distinguished  historians.  Their  answer:  "Without 
really  intending  it,  we  are  on  our  way  to  becoming  a 
dehumanized  society." 

A  group  of  specialists  in  Asian  studies,  reaching 
essentially  the  same  conclusion,  offers  an  explanation: 

"It  is  a  truism  that  we  are  a  nation  of  activists, 
problem-solvers,  inventors,  would-be  makers  of  bet- 
ter mousetraps.  .  .  .  The  humanities  in  the  age  of 
super-science  and  super-technology  have  an  increas- 
ingly difficult  struggle  for  existence." 

"Soberly,"  reports  a  committee  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  "we  must  say  that  in  Ameri- 
can society,  for  many  generations  past,  the  prevailing 
concern  has  been  for  the  conquest  of  nature,  the  pro- 
duction of  material  goods,  and  the  development  of  a 
viable  system  of  democratic  government.  Hence  we 
have  stressed  the  sciences,  the  application  of  science 
through  engineering,  and  the  application  of  engineer- 
ing or  quantitative  methods  to  the  economic  and 
political  problems  of  a  prospering  republic." 


The  stress,  the  historians  note,  has  become  even 
more  intense  in  recent  years.  Nuclear  fission,  the 
Communist  threat,  the  upheavals  in  Africa  and  Asia, 
and  the  invasion  of  space  have  caused  our  concern 
with  "practical"  things  to  be  "enormously  rein- 
forced." 

Says  a  blue-ribbon  "Commission  on  the  Humani- 
ties," established  as  a  result  of  the  growing  sense  of 
unease  about  the  non-scientific  aspects  of  human  life: 

"The  result  has  often  been  that  our  social,  moral, 
and  aesthetic  development  lagged  behind  our  material 
advance.  .  .  . 

"The  state  of  the  humanities  today  creates  a  crisis 
for  national  leadership." 
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.he  crisis,  which  extends  into  every  home, 
into  every  life,  into  every  section  of  our  society,  is 
best  observed  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  As 
both  mirrors  and  creators  of  our  civilization's  atti- 
tudes, the  colleges  and  universities  not  only  reflect 
what  is  happening  throughout  society,  but  often 
indicate  what  is  likely  to  come. 

Today,  on  many  campuses,  science  and  engineering 
are  in  the  ascendancy.  As  if  in  consequence,  important 
parts  of  the  humanities  appear  to  be  on  the  wane. 

Scientists  and  engineers  are  likely  to  command  the 
best  job  offers,  the  best  salaries.  Scholars  in  the  hu- 
manities are  likely  to  receive  lesser  rewards. 

Scientists  and  engineers  are  likely  to  be  given  finan- 
cial grants  and  contracts  for  their  research — by  govern- 
ment agencies,  by  foundations,  by  industry.  Scholars 
in  the  humanities  are  likely  to  look  in  vain  for  such 
support. 

Scientists  and  engineers  are  likely  to  find  many  of 
the  best-qualified  students  clamoring  to  join  their 
ranks.  Those  in  the  humanities,  more  often  than  not, 
must  watch  helplessly  as  the  talent  goes  next  door. 

Scientists  and  engineers  are  likely  to  get  new  build- 
ings, expensive  equipment,  well-stocked  and  up-to- 
the-minute  libraries.  Scholars  in  the  humanities,  even 
allowing  for  their  more  modest  requirements  of  phys- 
ical facilities,  often  wind  up  with  second-best. 

Quite  naturally,  such  conspicuous  contrasts  have 
created  jealousies.  And  they  have  driven  some  persons 
in  the  humanities  (and  some  in  the  sciences,  as  well) 
to  these  conclusions: 

1)  The  sciences  and  the  humanities  are  in  mortal 


competition.  As  science  thrives,  the  humanities  must 
languish — and  vice  versa. 

2)  There  are  only  so  many  physical  facilities,  so 
much  money,  and  so  much  research  and  teaching 
equipment  to  go  around.  Science  gets  its  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  humanities.  The  humanities'  lot  will  be 
improved  only  if  the  sciences'  lot  is  cut  back. 

To  others,  both  in  science  and  in  the  humanities, 
such  assertions  sound  like  nonsense.  Our  society, 
they  say,  can  well  afford  to  give  generous  support  to 
both  science  and  the  humanities.  (Whether  or  not  it 
will,  they  admit,  is  another  question.) 

A  committee  advising  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  needs  of  science  said  in  1960: 

"...  We  repudiate  emphatically  any  notion  that 
science  research  and  scientific  education  are  the  only 
kinds  of  learning  that  matter  to  America.  .  .  .  Obvi- 
ously a  high  civilization  must  not  limit  its  efforts  to 
science  alone.  Even  in  the  interests  of  science  itself, 
it  is  essential  to  give  full  value  and  support  to  the 
other  great  branches  of  Man's  artistic,  literary,  and 
scholarly  activity.  The  advancement  of  science  must 
not  be  accomplished  by  the  impoverishment  of  any- 
thing else.  .  .  ." 

The  Commission  on  the  Humanities  has  said: 

"Science  is  far  more  than  a  tool  for  adding  to  our 
security  and  comfort.  It  embraces  in  its  broadest 
sense  all  efforts  to  achieve  valid  and  coherent  views 
of  reality;  as  such,  it  extends  the  boundaries  of  ex- 
perience and  adds  new  dimensions  to  human  char- 
acter. If  the  interdependence  of  science  and  the  hu- 
manities were  more  generally  understood,  men  would 
be  more  likely  to  become  masters  of  their  technology 
and  not  its  unthinking  servants." 

None  of  which  is  to  deny  the  existence  of  differ- 
ences between  science  and  the  humanities,  some  of 
which  are  due  to  a  lack  of  communication  but  others 
of  which  come  from  deep-seated  misgivings  that  the 
scholars  in  one  vineyard  may  have  about  the  work 
and  philosophies  of  scholars  in  the  other.  Differences 
or  no,  however,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  Americans 
should  choose  to  give  equal  importance  to  both 
science  and  the  humanities,  there  are  enough  ma- 
terial resources  in  the  U.S.  to  endow  both,  amply. 


T 


.hus  far,  however,  Americans  have  not  so 
chosen.  Our  culture  is  the  poorer  for  it. 


the  humanities'  view: 


Mankind 
is  nothing 
without 
individual 

men. 


"Composite  man,  cross-section  man, 
organization  man,  status-seeking  man 
are  not  here.  It  is  still  one  of  the 
merits  of  the  humanities  that  they  see 
man  with  all  his  virtues  and  weak- 
nesses, including  his  first,  middle,  and 
last  names." 

DON  CAMERON  ALLEN 


SPECIAL 
REPORT 


Why  should  an  educated  but  practical 
American  take  the  vitality  of  the 
humanities  as  his  personal  concern? 
What  possible  reason  is  there  for  the 
business  or  professional  man,  say,  to  trouble  himself 
with  the  present  predicament  of  such  esoteric  fields 
as  philosophy,  exotic  literatures,  history,  and  art? 
In  answer,  some  quote  Hamlet: 

What  is  a  man 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?  a  beast,  no  more. 

Others,  concerned  with  the  effects  of  science  and 
technology  upon  the  race,  may  cite  Lewis  Mumford: 

"...  It  is  now  plain  that  only  by  restoring  the 
human  personality  to  the  center  of  our  scheme  of 
thought  can  mechanization  and  automation  be 
brought  back  into  the  services  of  life.  Until  this  hap- 
pens in  education,  there  is  not  a  single  advance  in 
science,  from  the  release  of  nuclear  energy  to  the 
isolation  of  DNA  in  genetic  inheritance,  that  may 
not,  because  of  our  literally  absent-minded  automa- 
tion in  applying  it,  bring  on  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  human  race." 

Says  Adlai  Stevenson: 

"To  survive  this  revolution  [of  science  and  tech- 
nology], education,  not  wealth  and  weapons,  is  our 
best  hope — that  largeness  of  vision  and  generosity  of 
spirit  which  spring  from  contact  with  the  best  minds 
and  treasures  of  our  civilization." 


T 

m  he 


he  commission  on  the  Humanities  cites  five 
reasons,  among  others,  why  America's  need  of  the 
humanities  is  great: 

"1)  All  men  require  that  a  vision  be  held  before 
them,  an  ideal  toward  which  they  may  strive.  Ameri- 
cans need  such  a  vision  today  as  never  before  in  their 
history.  It  is  both  the  dignity  and  the  duty  of  hu- 
manists to  offer  their  fellow-countrymen  whatever 
understanding  can  be  attained  by  fallible  humanity 
of  such  enduring  values  as  justice,  freedom,  virtue, 
beauty,  and  truth.  Only  thus  do  we  join  ourselves 
to  the  heritage  of  our  nation  and  our  human  kind. 

"2)  Democracy  demands  wisdom  of  the  average 
man.  Without  the  exercise  of  wisdom  free  institutions 


and  personal  liberty  are  inevitably  imperiled.  To 
know  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in 
former  times  can  make  us  wiser  than  we  otherwise 
might  be,  and  in  this  respect  the  humanities  are  not 
merely  our,  but  the  world's,  best  hope. 

"3)  .  .  .  [Many  men]  find  it  hard  to  fathom  the 
motives  of  a  country  which  will  spend  billions  on  its 
outward  defense  and  at  the  same  time  do  little  to 
maintain  the  creative  and  imaginative  abilities  of  its 
own  people.  The  arts  have  an  unparalleled  capability 
for  crossing  the  national  barriers  imposed  by  language 
and  contrasting  customs.  The  recently  increased 
American  encouragement  of  the  performing  arts  is 
to  be  welcomed,  and  will  be  welcomed  everywhere 
as  a  sign  that  Americans  accept  their  cultural  respon- 
sibilities, especially  if  it  serves  to  prompt  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  support  for  the  visual  and  the 
liberal  arts.  It  is  by  way  of  the  humanities  that  we 
best  come  to  understand  cultures  other  than  our  own, 
and  they  best  to  understand  ours. 

"4)  World  leadership  of  the  kind  which  has  come 
upon  the  United  States  cannot  rest  solely  upon  su- 
perior force,  vast  wealth,  or  preponderant  technology. 
Only  the  elevation  of  its  goals  and  the  excellence  of 
its  conduct  entitle  one  nation  to  ask  others  to  follow 
its  lead.  These  are  things  of  the  spirit.  If  we  appear 
to  discourage  creativity,  to  demean  the  fanciful  and 
the  beautiful,  to  have  no  concern  for  man's  ultimate 
destiny — if,  in  short,  we  ignore  the  humanities — then 
both  our  goals  and  our  efforts  to  attain  them  will  be 
measured  with  suspicion. 

-  "5)  A  novel  and  serious  challenge  to  Americans 
is  posed  by  the  remarkable  increase  in  their  leisure 
time.  The  forty-hour  week  and  the  likelihood  of  a 
shorter  one,  the  greater  life-expectancy  and  the  earlier 
ages  of  retirement,  have  combined  to  make  the  bless- 
ing of  leisure  a  source  of  personal  and  community 
concern.  'What  shall  I  do  with  my  spare  time'  all-too- 
quickly  becomes  the  question  'Who  am  I?  What  shall 
I  make  of  my  life?'  When  men  and  women  find 
nothing  within  themselves  but  emptiness  they  turn 
to  trivial  and  narcotic  amusements,  and  the  society 
of  which  they  are  a  part  becomes  socially  delinquent 
and  potentially  unstable.  The  humanities  are  the  im- 
memorial answer  to  man's  questioning  and  to  his 
need  for  self-expression;  they  are  uniquely  equipped 
to  fill  the  'abyss  of  leisure.'  " 

The  arguments  are  persuasive.  But,  aside  from  the 


scholars  themselves  (who  are  already  convinced),  is 
anybody  listening?  Is  anybody  stirred  enough  to  do 
something  about  "saving"  the  humanities  before  it 
is  too  late? 

"Assuming  it  considers  the  matter  at  all,"  says 
Dean  George  C.  Branam,  "the  population  as  a  whole 
sees  [the  death  of  the  liberal  arts  tradition]  only  as 
the  overdue  departure  of  a  pet  dinosaur. 

"It  is  not  uncommon  for  educated  men,  after 
expressing  their  overwhelming  belief  in  liberal  educa- 
tion, to  advocate  sacrificing  the  meager  portion  found 
in  most  curricula  to  get  in  more  subjects  related  to 
the  technical  job  training  which  is  now  the  principal 
goal 

"The  respect  they  profess,  however  honestly  they 
proclaim  it,  is  in  the  final  analysis  superficial  and 
false:  they  must  squeeze  in  one  more  math  course 
for  the  engineer,  one  more  course  in  comparative 
anatomy  for  the  pre-medical  student,  one  more  ac- 
counting course  for  the  business  major.  The  business 
man  does  not  have  to  know  anything  about  a  Bee- 
thoven symphony;  the  doctor  doesn't  have  to  com- 
prehend a  line  of  Shakespeare;  the  engineer  will 
perform  his  job  well  enough  without  ever  having 
heard  of  Machiavelli.  The  unspoken  assumption  is 
that  the  proper  function  of  education  is  job  training 
and  that  alone." 

Job  training,  of  course,  is  one  thing  the  humanities 
rarely  provide,  except  for  the  handful  of  students 
who  will  go  on  to  become  teachers  of  the  humanities 
themselves.  Rather,  as  a  committee  of  schoolmen 
has  put  it,  "they  are  fields  of  study  which  hold  values 
for  all  human  beings  regardless  of  their  abilities, 
interests,  or  means  of  livelihood.  These  studies  hold 
such  values  for  all  men  precisely  because  they  are 
focused  upon  universal  qualities  rather  than  upon 
specific  and  measurable  ends.  .  .  .  [They]  help  man  to 
find  a  purpose,  endow  him  with  the  ability  to  criticize 
intelligently  and  therefore  to  improve  his  own  society, 
and  establish  for  the  individual  his  sense  of  identity 
with  other  men  both  in  his  own  country  and  in  the 
world  at  large." 


I 


_s  this  reason  enough  for  educated  Americans 
to  give  the  humanities  their  urgently  needed  support? 


#   The  humanities:  "Our  lives  are 


"Upon  the  humanities  depend  the 
national  ethic  and  morality.  .  . 


the  substance  they  are  made  of." 


.  .  .  the  national  use  of  our 

environment  and  our  material  accomplishments.'" 


.  .  .  the  national  aesthetic  and 
beauty  or  lack  of  it  .  .  . 


#     "A  million-dollar 
project  without 
a  million  dollars' 


The  crisis  in  the  humanities  involves  people, 
facilities,  and  money.  The  greatest  of  these, 
many  believe,  is  money.  With  more  funds, 
the  other  parts  of  the  humanities'  problem 
would  not  be  impossible  to  solve.  Without  more, 
they  may  well  be. 

More  money  would  help  attract  more  bright  stu- 
dents into  the  humanities.  Today  the  lack  of  funds  is 
turning  many  of  today's  most  talented  young  people 
into  more  lucrative  fields.  "Students  are  no  different 
from  other  people  in  that  they  can  quickly  observe 
where  the  money  is  available,  and  draw  the  logical 
conclusion  as  to  which  activities  their  society  con- 
siders important,"  the  Commission  on  the  Humanities 
observes.  A  dean  puts  it  bluntly:  "The  bright  student, 
as  well  as  a  white  rat,  knows  a  reward  when  he  sees 
one." 

More  money  would  strengthen  college  and  uni- 
versity faculties.  In  many  areas,  more  faculty  mem- 
bers are  needed  urgently.  The  American  Philosophical 
Association,  for  example,  reports:  "...  Teaching 
demands  will  increase  enormously  in  the  years  im- 
mediately to  come.  The  result  is:  (1)  the  quality  of 
humanistic  teaching  is  now  in  serious  danger  of  de- 
teriorating; (2)  qualified  teachers  are  attracted  to 
other  endeavors;  and  (3)  the  progress  of  research  and 
creative  work  within  the  humanistic  disciplines  falls 
far  behind  that  of  the  sciences." 

More  money  would  permit  the  establishment  of 
new  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  loans  to  students. 


More  money  would  stimulate  travel  and  hence 
strengthen  research.  "Even  those  of  us  who  have 
access  to  good  libraries  on  our  own  campuses  must 
travel  far  afield  for  many  materials  essential  to 
scholarship,"  say  members  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association. 

More  money  would  finance  the  publication  of  long- 
overdue  collections  of  literary  works.  Collections  of 
Whitman,  Hawthorne,  and  Melville,  for  example, 
are  "officially  under  way  [but]  face  both  scholarly 
and  financial  problems."  The  same  is  true  of  transla- 
tions of  foreign  literature.  Taking  Russian  authors  as 
an  example,  the  Modern  Language  Association  notes: 
"The  major  novels  and  other  works  of  Turgenev, 
Gogol,  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  and  Chekhov  are  readily 
available,  but  many  of  the  translations  are  inferior 
and  most  editions  lack  notes  and  adequate  introduc- 


tions.  .  .  .  There  are  more  than  half  a  dozen  transla- 
tions of  Crime  and  Punishment.  .  .  .  but  there  is  no 
English  edition  of  Dostoevsky's  critical  articles,  and 
none  of  his  complete  published  letters.  [Other]  writers 
of  outstanding  importance.  .  .  .  have  been  treated 
only  in  a  desultory  fashion." 

More  money  would  enable  historians  to  enter  areas 
now  covered  only  adequately.  "Additional,  more 
substantial,  or  more  immediate  help,"  historians  say, 
is  needed  for  studies  of  Asia,  Russia,  Central  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  and  North  Africa;  for  work  in  intel- 
lectual history;  for  studying  the  history  of  our  West- 
ern tradition  "with  its  roots  in  ancient,  classical, 
Christian,  and  medieval  history";  and  for  "renewed 
emphasis  on  the  history  of  Western  Europe  and 
America."  "As  modest  in  their  talents  as  in  their 
public  position,"  a  committee  of  the  American  His- 


THUS  PROFESSOR  GAY  WILSON  ALLEN,   One  of  the 

editors,  describes  the  work  on  a  complete  edition 
of  the  writings  of  Walt  Whitman.  Because  of  a 
lack  of  sufficient  funds,  many  important  literary 
projects  are  stalled  in  the  United  States.  One  in- 
dication of  the  state  of  affairs:  the  works  of  only 
two  American  literary  figures — Emily  Dickinson 
and  Sidney  Lanier — are  considered  to  have  been 
collected  in  editions  that  need  no  major  revisions. 


torical  Association  says,  "our  historians  too  often 
have  shown  themselves  timid  and  pedestrian  in  ap- 
proach, dull  and  unimaginative  in  their  writing.  Yet 
these  are  vices  that  stem  from  public  indifference." 

More  money  would  enable  some  scholars,  now  en- 
gaged in  "applied"  research  in  order  to  get  funds,  to 
undertake  "pure"  research,  where  they  might  be  far 
more  valuable  to  themselves  and  to  society.  An  ex- 
ample, from  the  field  of  linguistics:  Money  has  been 
available  in  substantial  quantities  for  research  related 
to  foreign-language  teaching,  to  the  development  of 
language-translation  machines,  or  to  military  com- 
munications. "The  results  are  predictable,"  says  a 
report  of  the  Linguistics  Society  of  America.  "On 
the  one  hand,  the  linguist  is  tempted  into  subterfuge — 
dressing  up  a  problem  of  basic  research  to  make  it 
look  like  applied  research.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
is  tempted  into  applied  research  for  which  he  is  not 
really  ready,  because  the  basic  research  which  must 
lie  behind  it  has  not  yet  been  done." 

More  money  would  greatly  stimulate  work  in 
archaeology.  "The  lessons  of  Man's  past  are  humbling 
ones,"  Professor  William  Foxwell  Albright,  one  of 
the  world's  leading  Biblical  archaeologists,  has  said. 
"They  are  also  useful  ones.  For  if  anything  is  clear, 
it  is  that  we  cannot  dismiss  any  part  of  our  human 
story  as  irrelevant  to  the  future  of  mankind."  But, 
reports  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  "the 
knowledge  of  valuable  ancient  remains  is  often  per- 
manently lost  to  us  for  the  lack  of  as  little  as  $5,000." 


More  money:  that  is  the  great  need.  But 
where  will  it  come  from? 
Science  and  technology,  in  America, 
owe  much  of  their  present  financial 
strength — and,  hence,  the  means  behind  their  spec- 
tacular accomplishments — to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Since  World  War  II,  billions  of  dollars  have 
flowed  from  Washington  to  the  nation's  laboratories, 
including  those  on  many  a  college  and  university 
campus. 

The  humanities  have  received  relatively  few  such 
dollars,  most  of  them  earmarked  for  foreign  language 
projects  and  area  studies.  One  Congressional  report 
showed  that  virtually  all  Federal  grants  for  academic 
facilities  and  equipment  were  spent  for  science;  87 
percent  of  Federal  funds  for  graduate  fellowships 
went  to  science  and  engineering;  by  far  the  bulk  of 
Federal  support  of  faculty  members  (more  than  $60 
million)  went  to  science;  and  most  of  the  Federal 
money  for  curriculum  strengthening  was  spent  on 
science.  Of  $1,126  billion  in  Federal  funds  for  basic 
research  in  1962,  it  was  calculated  that  66  percent 
went  to  the  physical  sciences,  29  percent  to  the  life 
sciences,  3  percent  to  the  psychological  sciences,  2 
percent  to  the  social  sciences,  and  1  percent  to  "other" 
fields.  (The  figures  total  101  percent  because  fractions 
are  rounded  out.) 

The  funds — particularly  those  for  research — were 
appropriated  on  the  basis  of  a  clearcut  quid  pro  quo: 
in  return  for  its  money,  the  government  would  get 
research  results  plainly  contributing  to  the  national 
welfare,  particularly  health  and  defense. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  activities  covered  by  the 
humanities  have  not  been  considered  by  Congress  to 
contribute  sufficiently  to  "the  national  welfare"  to 
qualify  for  such  Federal  support. 


I 


_t  is  on  precisely  this  point — that  the  humanities 
are  indeed  essential  to  the  national  welfare — that 
persons  and  organizations  active  in  the  humanities 
are  now  basing  a  strong  appeal  for  Federal  support. 

The  appeal  is  centered  in  a  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Humanities,  produced  by  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished scholars  and  non-scholars  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  the  president  of 
Brown  University,  and  endorsed  by  organization 
after  organization  of  humanities  specialists. 

"Traditionally  our  government  has  entered  areas 


where  there  were  overt  difficulties  or  where  an  oppor- 
tunity had  opened  for  exceptional  achievement,"  the 
report  states.  "The  humanities  fit  both  categories, 
for  the  potential  achievements  are  enormous  while 
the  troubles  stemming  from  inadequate  support  are 
comparably  great.  The  problems  are  of  nationwide 
scope  and  interest.  Upon  the  humanities  depend  the 
national  ethic  and  morality,  the  national  aesthetic 
and  beauty  or  the  lack  of  it,  the  national  use  of  our 
environment  and  our  material  accomplishments.  .  .  . 

"The  stakes  are  so  high  and  the  issues  of  such 
magnitude  that  the  humanities  must  have  substantial 
help  both  from  the  Federal  government  and  from 
other  sources." 

The  commission's  recommendation : '  'the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Humanities  Foundation  to 
parallel  the  National  Science  Foundation,  which  is  so 
successfully  carrying  out  the  public  responsibilities 
entrusted  to  it." 


s. 


uch  A  proposal  raises  important  questions 
for  Congress  and  for  all  Americans. 

Is  Federal  aid,  for  example,  truly  necessary?  Can- 
not private  sources,  along  with  the  states  and  mu- 
nicipalities which  already  support  much  of  American 
higher  education,  carry  the  burden?  The  advocates 
of  Federal  support  point,  in  reply,  to  the  present 
state  of  the  humanities.  Apparently  such  sources  of 
support,  alone,  have  not  been  adequate. 

Will  Federal  aid  lead  inevitably  to  Federal  control? 
"There  are  those  who  think  that  the  danger  of 


"Until  they  want  to, 
it  wonH  be  do7ie.r 


barnaby  c.  keeney  (opposite  page),  university 
president  and  scholar  in  the  humanities,  chairs 
the  Commission  on  the  Humanities,  which  has 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Federally 
financed  National  Humanities  Foundation.  Will 
this  lead  to  Federal  interference?  Says  President 
Keeney:  "When  the  people  of  the  U.S.  want  to 
control  teaching  and  scholarship  in  the  humani- 
ties, they  will  do  it  regardless  of  whether  there  is 
Federal  aid.  Until  they  want  to,  it  won't  be  done." 


Federal  control  is  greater  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  than  in  the  sciences,  presumably  because  politics 
will  bow  to  objective  facts  but  not  to  values  and 
taste,"  acknowledges  Frederick  Burkhardt,  president 
of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  Commission  on  the  Humanities 
and  an  endorser  of  its  recommendation.  "The  plain 
fact  is  that  there  is  always  a  danger  of  external  con- 
trol or  interference  in  education  and  research,  on 
both  the  Federal  and  local  levels,  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  The  establishment  of  institutions 
and  procedures  that  reduce  or  eliminate  such  inter- 
ference is  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  and  way  of  life." 

Say  the  committeemen  of  the  American  Historical 
Association:  "A  government  which  gives  no  support 
at  all  to  humane  values  may  be  careless  of  its  own 
destiny,  but  that  government  which  gives  too  much 
support  (and  policy  direction)  may  be  more  danger- 
ous still.  Inescapably,  we  must  somehow  increase  the 
prestige  of  the  humanities  and  the  flow  of  funds.  At 
the  same  time,  however  grave  this  need,  we  must 
safeguard  the  independence,  the  originality,  and  the 
freedom  of  expression  of  those  individuals  and  those 
groups  and  those  institutions  which  are  concerned 
with  liberal  learning." 

Fearing  a  serious  erosion  of  such  independence, 
some  persons  in  higher  education  flatly  oppose  Fed- 
eral support,  and  refuse  it  when  it  is  offered. 


Whether  or  not  Washington  does  assume  a  role  in 
financing  the  humanities,  through  a  National  Hu- 
manities Foundation  or  otherwise,  this  much  is  cer- 
tain: the  humanities,  if  they  are  to  regain  strength 
in  this  country,  must  have  greater  understanding, 
backing,  and  support.  More  funds  from  private 
sources  are  a  necessity,  even  if  (perhaps  especially  if) 
Federal  money  becomes  available.  A  diversity  of 
sources  of  funds  can  be  the  humanities'  best  insurance 
against  control  by  any  one. 

Happily,  the  humanities  are  one  sector  of  higher 
education  in  which  private  gifts — even  modest  gifts — 
can  still  achieve  notable  results.  Few  Americans  are 
wealthy  enough  to  endow  a  cyclotron,  but  there  are 
many  who  could,  if  they  would,  endow  a  research 
fellowship  or  help  build  a  library  collection  in  the 
humanities. 


I 


.N  both  public  and  private  institutions,  in  both 
small  colleges  and  large  universities,  the  need  is  ur- 
gent. Beyond  the  campuses,  it  affects  every  phase  of 
the  national  life. 

This  is  the  fateful  question: 

Do  we  Americans,  amidst  our  material  well-being, 
have  the  wisdom,  the  vision,  and  the  determination 
to  save  our  culture's  very  soul? 


The  report  on  this  and  the  preceding  15 
pages  is  the  product  of  a  cooperative  en- 
deavor in  which  scores  of  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  are  taking  part.  It  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  group 
listed  below,  who  form  editorial  projects 
for  education,  a  non-profit  organization 


associated  with  the  American  Alumni 
Council.  (The  editors,  of  course,  speak  for 
themselves  and  not  for  their  institutions.) 
Copyright  ©  1965  by  Editorial  Projects  for 
Education,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved;  no 
part  may  be  reproduced  without  express 
permission  of  the  editors.  Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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continued  from  page  5 

Knight  announced  recently.  The 
change  to  an  all-electric  campus  al- 
ready is  under  way,  beginning  with 
the  new  dormitory  complex  now 
under  construction  at  the  West 
Campus.  New  buildings  will  be 
similarly  equipped  as  they  are  built, 
and  present  buildings  will  be  convert- 
ed to  electric  heating  and  cooling  over 
a  period  of  several  years. 

The  decision  to  go  all-electric  re- 
sulted from  an  intensive  five-year 
study  by  Duke  officials.  The  age  and 
condition  of  the  University's  present 
coal-burning  steam  plants  make  the 
problem  of  heating  one  of  the  most 
critical  now  facing  the  institution. 

Duke's  plans  for  rapid  future  ex- 
pansion were  a  major  factor  in  the 
decision.  The  recently  announced 
improvement  and  expansion  program 
calls  for  $102.4  million  worth  of  con- 
struction during  the  next  decade. 
This  would  require  a  much  greater 
heating  capacity  than  the  University 
now  has  as  an  extension  of  expensive 
underground  steam  lines. 

Business  Manager  John  M.  Dozier 
pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  electricity 
has  declined  steadily  in  recent  years. 
If  this  trend  continues,  as  expected, 
the  economies  of  the  future  will  be 
significant,  he  predicted.  "The  future 
of  developing  really  low  cost  electrical 
current  was  never  brighter,  and  it 
simply  makes  good  sense  to  move 
with  progress  in  future  construction," 
he  said. 

An  important  immediate  saving 
will  result  from  elimination  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  network  of 
tunnels  that  would  be  needed  to  carry 
steam  heat  to  future  buildings.  The 
combination  of  electric  heating  in 
winter  and  electric  cooling  in  summer 
also  will  tend  to  level  the  University's 
consumption  of  electricity  and  assure 
that  it  gets  the  lowest  rates  available. 

Mr.  Dozier  listed  several  other  ad- 
vantages of  converting  to  electricity. 
They  include: 

— Substantially  lower  maintenance 
and  repair  costs. 

— Greater  flexibility  of  design,  since 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  conceal 


large,  insulated  pipes  and  use  bulky 
radiators  in  electrically  heated  build- 
ings. 

— A  more  attractive  campus,  with 
no  central  heating  plant  and  its  smoke- 
stacks. 

— Added  cleanliness  of  buildings, 
furniture  and  equipment. 

The  University  plans  to  renovate 
and  use  the  present  steam  system  for 
the  next  few  years  to  heat  its  older 
buildings.  One  of  the  area's  largest 
electric  consumers,  Duke  last  year 
used  about  53  million  kilowatt  hours. 
This  is  almost  triple  the  18  million 
kilowatt  hours  used  seven  years  ago. 

Private  M.D.'s 

Medical  training  centers  must  re- 
verse a  trend  toward  thinking  of 
doctors  who  enter  private  practice  as 
"flunk  outs"  of  the  "royalty  of 
academia,"  the  president  of  the 
American  Federation  for  Clinical  Re- 
search Dr.  Morton  I.  Bogdonoff  de- 
clared recently.  He  is  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  Medical  Center. 

Dr.  Bogdonoff  called  this  feeling  a 
"growing  undercurrent  of  thought"  in 
academic  centers.  "More  often  than 
not,  he  (the  private  practitioner)  is 
considered  to  have  'flunked  out,' 
usually  from  the  research  laboratory, 
and,  therefore,  he  now  has  to  go  into 
practice,"  said  Dr.  Bogdonoff,  an 
academician  himself. 

Actually,  the  reverse  of  this  current 
trend  of  thought  is  true,  he  said,  add- 
ing that  clinical  practice  of  medicine 
and  actual  care  of  man's  ills  is  "the 
most  difficult  and  prestigious  task  of 
all." 

Dr.  Bogdonoff  made  his  remarks 
during  his  presidential  address  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  federation,  a 
5,000  member  organization  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

He  described  medicine  as  the  dis- 
cipline that  provides  the  link  between 
the  physical  sciences  and  the  social 
sciences.  This  is  true,  he  said,  because 
man  is  "the  summation  point  of  the 
physical  sciences  and  the  starting  point 
for  the  social  sciences"  and  the  state 
of  man  and  his  ills  are  the  "special 
interest  of  medicine." 

Calling  for  medical  curricula  to  pay 


more  attention  to  social  sciences  and 
the  "humanness"  of  man,  Dr.  Bog- 
donoff urged  doctors  gathered  here 
never  to  forget  that  the  end  result  of 
what  they  seek  is  better  care  for  their 
patients. 

He  also  said  that  academic  medical 
leaders  must  play  a  more  active  role 
in  the  social  and  economic  problems 
of  people.  He  suggested  two  specific 
areas  of  legitimate  concern  in  which 
academic  leaders  had  been  slow  to 
move:  the  establishment  of  health 
care  insurance  systems  and  discrimi- 
nation in  medical  schools  and  hos- 
pitals. 

"Since  it  is  our  main  business  to  be 
concerned  with  all  of  the  factors  that 
create  discomfort  and  disease  in  man, 
these  issues  are  also  very  much  within 
the  province  of  our  interest  and 
responsibility,"  he  said.  But,  he 
added,  "we  have  not  heard  until  verv 
recently,  strong  and  clear  voices  from 
the  academic  community." 


Faculty  News 


•  Dr.  R.  Frederick  Becker,  as- 
sociate professor  of  anatomy,  has 
become  president-elect  of  the  Cajal 
Club,  an  international  society  of 
neuroanatomists  and  neurologists. 

An  honorary  organization  whose 
members  are  elected,  the  Cajal  Club 
is  composed  of  some  200  anatomists 
and  neurologists  from  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  Dr.  Becker  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  club  which  was 
formed  in  1948. 

•  Ronald  Hodges,  visiting  lecturer 
in  music,  and  one  of  America's  best 
known  interpreters  of  Maurice  Ravel, 
was  guest  soloist  with  Arthur  Fiedler 
and  the  Boston  "Pops"  Orchestra  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  on  five  oc- 
casions recently.  This  engagement  was 
his  sixth  in  the  past  seven  years  with 
Fiedler  and  Associate  Conductor 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson.  He  also  played 
the  Rachmaninoff  "Rhapsody  on  a 
Theme  by  Paganini"  at  several  of  the 
concerts. 

On  leave  this  semester  from  Mt. 
Holyoke  College  where  he  heads 
instruction  in  piano,  Hodges  is  teach- 
ing piano  and  lecturing  in  the  depart- 
ment of  music. 
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These  five  men 

were  new  to  the  life  insurance  business  .  .  . 

See  how  far 
they've  gone  with 
A/lass  Mutual 
in  just  12  months! 

Not  all  businesses  measure  success  in  terms  of  years  served. 
Take  these  5  men  as  a  case  in  point.  Two  years  ago,  not 
one  of  them  had  any  experience  in  the  Life  Insurance  field. 

Now  they've  become  the  most  successful  first-year  men 
in  their  company!  Each  is  his  own  boss,  chooses  his  own 
customers,  and  enjoys  earning  a  living  helping  people.  And 
the  amount  of  money  each  earns  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
his  achievements.  No  income  ceilings.  No  ladder  to  climb. 
A  career  with  Mass  Mutual  can  start  anytime;  and  it  can 
progress  as  fast  as  you  want  it  to. 

Mass  Mutual  men  work  for  themselves,  but  not  by  them- 
selves! Behind  them  is  a  strong  company,  both  at  the  local 
agency  level  and  in  the  home  office.  For  Mass  Mutual  has 
over  $3  billion  in  assets  and  over  a  century  of  experience. 

If  you're  interested  in  a  career  like  this,  write  a  letter 
about  yourself  to:  Charles  H.  Schaaff,  President, 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Springfield, 
Mass.  He's  always  interested  in  good  men! 


MASSACHUSETTS    MUTUAL 
LIFE     INSURANCE    COMPANY 

Springfield,  Massachusetts  /  organized  1851 


Samuel  J.  Rabin 

Hotel  owner  and  manager  . . .  served 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps  during  WWII 
. . .  graduated  from  U  of  Miami  '49 
...  6  years  experience  in  advertising, 
9  years  in  hotel  business  . . .  joined 
Mass  Mutual  in  Miami  July  '63  ... 
sales  totaled  $1,863,650  in  his  first 
12  months. 


Jon  W.  Roggli 

U.S.  Air  Force  22  years  . . .  served  as 
pilot  with  rank  of  Captain  in  WWII 
. . .  won  DFC  . . .  received  BS  degree 
U.  of  Maryland  '56,  plus  LLB  LaSalle 
Ext.  U  . . .  joined  Mass  Mutual  at  San 
Rafael,  Calif.  January  '64  ...  first 
year  sales  totaled  $1,182,084. 


Howard  W.  Wing 

Marketing  Manager,  vinyl  fabricating 
firm  ...  14  years  sales  and  marketing 
experience  ...  WWII  Air  Force 
veteran  ...  '49  Dartmouth  graduate 
. . .  joined  Nashua,  N.  H.  agency  July 
'63  . . .  first  full  year's  production  with 
Mass   Mutual   reached   $1,004,575. 


John  W.  Scarborough 

Joined  Mass  Mutual  October  '63  at 
age  22  before  completing  under- 
graduate studies  at  U.  of  Puget 
Sound  . . .  worked  part  of  a  year  as 
a  commercial  fisherman  to  help 
finance  college  ...  in  his  first  full  year 
with  the  Seattle  agency,  his  sales 
totaled  $1,041,000. 


David  J.  Belknap 

President,  Catering  firm  . . .  BS  degree 
Ohio  State  University  '47  ...  after  20 
years  in  family  business,  joined 
Columbus  agency  January  '64  ... 
sales  during  his  first  year  totaled 
$799,500. 


Some  of  the  Duke  alumni  in  Massachusetts  Mutual  service: 

John  E.  Sundholm,  '38,  Jacksonville,  N.  C.  David  W.  Dennis,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York 

C.  William  Mock,  '42,  Tampa  Frederick  W.  Harwood,  '46,  Home  Office 

T.   Brian  Carter,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  Mehrtens  G.  Chillingworth,  '49.  Honolulu 


William  L.  Watts,  '50,  Home  Office 
James  B.  Cogdell,  '56,  Montgomery 


DUKE  DATELINES 

continued 

•  M.  K.  Nawaz,  research  associate  in 
the  World  Rule  of  Law  Research 
Center,  gave  the  inaugural  lecture  at 
a  meeting  of  the  World  Federation  of 
the  United  Nations  Assn.  in  Smole- 
nice  Castle  near  Bratislava,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, in  April. 

Nawaz's  lecture,  and  others,  related 
to  the  central  theme  "Some  Aspects 
of  International  Law  Concerning 
Friendly  Relations  and  Cooperation 
among  States  in  Accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations."  Ap- 
pearing on  the  program  were  legal 
scholars  from  the  United  States, 
Western  Europe  and  European  Com- 
munist nations. 

•  Dr.  Charles  Ronald  Stephen, 
professor  and  chief  of  the  division  of 
anesthesiology,  has  been  elected  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Faculty  of  Anaesthetists  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  En- 
gland. With  the  honor,  Dr.  Stephen 
became  only  the  fourth  person  in  the 
United  States  to  receive  the  FFARCS 
degree. 

Well  known  for  some  125  articles 
published  in  the  field  of  anesthesiol- 
ogy, Dr.  Stephen  is  also  author  of 
the  book  Halothane  in  association 
with  Dr.  David  M.  Little,  Jr.  of  Hart- 
ford Hospital,  Connecticut.  In  the 
summer  of  1964  Dr.  Stephen  was 
Visiting  Professor  of  Anesthesia  in 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  More 
recently  he  became  the  second  anes- 
thetist in  34  years  to  be  invited  to  the 
Dallas  Southern  Clinical  Society  as  a 
featured  speaker. 

•  Dr.  William  H.  Willis,  professor 
of  classical  studies,  has  been  named 
president-elect  of  the  Classical  As- 
sociation of  the  Middle  West  and 
South. 

Consisting  of  30  states  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario  in  Canada,  the 
association  is  the  largest  regional 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The  association  promotes  the  devel- 
opment of  classical  studies  in  the 
universities,  colleges  and  high  schools 
of  the  region.  Such  studies  include 
Latin,  Greek,  archaeology  and  ancient 
history. 


The  IV oman  s  College 
Scholarship  Awards 
1965-66 

The  following  students  have  been 
awarded  scholarships  which  are  specifi- 
cally designed  for  students  of  The 
Woman's  College: 

Alice  M.  Baldwin  Scholarship — 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholarship, 
character,  leadership  and  need  to  a 
rising  senior  in  The  Woman's  College. 

Miss  Martha  Hervey — '66 — chemistry 
major — member  of  Ivy — recipient  of 
Class  Scholarship — class  honors — 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Marshall  Cole  Her- 
vey, Apt.  #101,  10307  Montrose 
Avenue,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

Miss  Carolyn  Louise  Sherman — '66 — 
religion  major — daughter  of  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Chace  R.  Sherman,  1303  Garner 
Avenue,  Schenectady,  New  York. 

Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Snyder — '66 — 
political  science  major — daughter  of 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Chaplin  Snyder,  437 
Darlington  Road,  Darling,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Evelyn  Barnes  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship— awarded  on  the  basis  of  contri- 
bution to  the  musical  life  of  the 
University,  scholarship,  character, 
leadership,  and  need. 

Miss  Sarah  Louise  Baker — '66 — Ger- 
man major — Delta  Phi  Alpha — busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Glee  Club — 
daughter  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hugh  L. 
Baker,  42  South  Shore  Drive,  Decatur, 
Illinois.  Miss  Baker  is  receiving  the 
Barnes  Scholarship  for  a  second  year. 

Delta  Delta  Delta  Scholarship — 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholarship, 
character  and  need  to  any  student  in 
The  Woman's  College. 

Miss  Margaret  Rose  McGrane — '68 — 
daughter  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  J. 
McGrane,  2305  Elizabeth  Avenue, 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 

Sandals  Scholarship — awarded  on 
the  basis  of  character,  service,  and 
need  to  a  rising  sophomore  in  The 
Woman's  College.  A  "C"  average  is 
requisite. 


Assistant  Basketball  Coach  Bucky 
Waters  has  been  appointed  head 
basketball  coach  at  the  University  of 
West    Virginia   effective    immediately. 


Miss  Lucy  Birnie  Brady — '68 — mem- 
ber of  the  Woman's  Glee  Club  and 
Chapel  Choir,  recipient  of  Kappa 
Delta  Award — daughter  of  Mrs.  Sue 
Birnie  Brady,  25  Mark  Lane,  Ports- 
mouth, Rhode  Island. 

Funds  for  these  scholarships  come 
from  endowments  which  have  bene- 
fitted from  continued  alumnae  sup- 
port. In  addition  to  providing  needed 
financial  aid,  they  also  provide  recog- 
nition for  outstanding  students  of  The 
Woman's  College.  The  College  wel- 
comes additional  alumnae  and  alumni 
support  for  this  program. 

Dr.  Anne  F.  Scott,  chairman 
The  Woman's  College 
Scholarship  Awards 

New  Duke  Books 

Bryan,  Edward  H,  professor  of  civil 
engineering,  editor:  Proceedings  of 
the  Thirteenth  Southern  Municipal 
and  Industrial  Waste  Conference, 
(Duke  University,  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering,  $5.00). 

Connery,  Robert  H.,  professor  of 
political  science,  editor:  Teaching 
Political  Science,  (Duke  University 
Press,  $5.95). 

Gossett,  Louise  Y.  ph.d.  '61:  Vio- 
lence in  Recent  Southern  Fiction, 
(Duke  University  Press,  $5.25). 
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Bill  Lowery -talent  agent,  music  publisher  and  operator  of 
a  recording  studio -discusses  his  new  insurance  program 
with  New  England  Life  representative  Robert  Evensen. 


"How  I  sold  1,017,000  of  Life  Insurance 
in  my  first  year  with  New  England  Life." 


Bob  Evensen  was  40  when  he  applied  for  a  job  with 
us  in  1963.  Although  he  had  20  years  of  sales  ex- 
perience, he  had  never  sold  life  insurance  before. 
One  year  after  he  was  hired,  Bob  had  sold  $1,017,000 
of  life  insurance,  and  had  become  a  member  of  New 
England  Life's  Hall  of  Fame.  We  asked  Bob  to  ex- 
plain in  a  paragraph  how  he  did  it. 

"As  soon  as  I  finished  my  basic  training  at  New 
England  Life  (which  was  excellent),  I  set  my  own 
quota  of  $100,000  a  month.  I  tried  to  have  a  minimum 
of  15  interviews  a  week  with  at  least  2  applications," 
Bob  says.  "Direct  mail  has  proven  a  very  good 
source  of  leads.  Selling  life  insurance  is  the  greatest 
business  in  the  world,  and  coming  with  New  England 


Life  was  one  of  the  best  decisions  I've  ever  made". 
If  you  would  like  to  investigate  a  career  with  New 
England  Life,  there's  an  easy  first  step  to  take.  Send 
for  our  free  Personality-Aptitude  Analyzer.  It's  a 
simple  exercise  you  can  take  in  about  ten  minutes. 
Then  return  it  to  us  and  we'JI  mail  you  the  results. 
(This  Is  a  bona  fide  analysis  and  many  men  find  they 
cannot  qualify.)  It  could  be  well  worth  ten  minutes  of 
your  time. 

Write:  Vice  President  George  Joseph,  Dept.  AL2, 
501  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02117.  We'd  like  to 
hear  from  you, 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE,  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS,  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 


DUKE 
Kenneth  V.  Robinson,  '31,  Hartford 
Irwin  R.  Hale,  '36,  Philadelphia 
Norman  L.  Wherrett,  '38,  San  Francisco 
E.  R.  McMillin,  Jr.,  General  Agent,  '40,  Nashville 


George  P.  Clark,  CLU,  '45,  High  Point,  N.  C. 
Charles  R.  Williams,  '48,  Manchester 
Harry  M.  Piper,  '56,  Tampa 
Edwin  R.  Lyon,  Jr.,  '59,  Charlotte 
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SCHEDULED  MEETINGS 

May   21  Nashville,    Tenn. 

The  Nashville  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation will  hold  a  dinner  meeting. 
Robert  B.  Cox,  associate  dean  of 
Trinity  College  will  be  the  guest 
speaker. 

May  31  Pittsburgh 

The  Pittsburgh  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation is  tentatively  planning  a 
reorganizational  meeting  on  May  31, 
to  hear  Carl  James,  assistant  athletic 
director  at  Duke.  For  further  in- 
formation call  G.  Edward  McLellan, 
4819   Rolling  Mills  Road. 

May  31  Charlotte 

The  Charlotte  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation Annual  Coaches'  Huddle 
featuring  Messrs.  Cameron,  Murray, 
Bubas,  Lewis  and  Parker  of  the  Duke 
athletic  department.  (Details  to  be 
announced) 

June  11  New  York  City 

The  Duke  University  Metropolitan 
Alumni  Association  Circle  Line  Cruise. 
Leaving  Circle  Line  pier  (42nd  Street, 
West  Side)  at  6:45.  Music  will  be 
provided,  dress  informal,  bring  picnic 
basket  and  join  the  fun.  $5.00  per 
person  (for  '64  and  '65  classes  only 
$3.00  per  person). 

First  Tuesdays  New  York  City 
The  Midtown  Luncheon  Club  meets 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  at 
the  Columbia  University  Club,  4  West 
43  rd  Street.  For  information  call 
Joane  Synnott,  LE  2-7600.  Programs 
continue  through  June,  resume  in 
September. 

First  Thursdays  New  York  City 
The  Downtown  Luncheon  Club 
meets  informally  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  each  month  in  the  basement  of 
Busto's,  11  Stone  Street  (rear  of  2 
Broadway). 


NOTES 
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next  reunion:  1965 


Fannie  Vann  Simmons   (Mrs.  A.  E.), 
President 
Kenly,  N.  C. 

Mildred  Satterfield  Nichols  (Mrs. 
Austin  F.  (a.m.  '27)  of  Roxboro,  was 
selected  "Coach  of  the  Year"  from  the 
Carolinas  District  of  the  National  Foren- 
sic League.  As  public  speaking  instruc- 
tor, she  has  led  her  students  to  state- 
wide honors  numerous  times  in  the  last 
15  years. 
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next  reunion:   1968 


Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan  was  pre- 
sented the  Distinguished  Citizenship 
Award  of  the  North  Carolina  Citizens 
Association  at  the  24th  annual  banquet 
held  in  Raleigh  on  March  31.  He  was 
cited  for  45  years  of  public  service  to 
his  community,  state  and  nation. 

Henry  W.  Kendall  (litt.d.  '60),  edi- 
tor of  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  since 
1942,  will  retire  from  that  position  on 
July  1  but  will  continue  his  association 
with  the  company  as  contributing  editor 
to  the  editorial  page. 
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next  reunion:    1967 


Durham  city  school  teachers  who  are 
retiring  this  year  include:  Mary  Louise 
Cole,  Mabel  R.  Young,  Mary  Ann 
(Mamie)  Mansfield  '25,  Elsie  Scog- 
gins  Graham  (Mrs.  Leroy  E.)  '27,  and 
Inez  Page  '30,  a.m.  '41. 

26         next  reunion:    1966 
H.  Arnold  Perry   (m.ed.   '33),  dean 


S.  Ralph  Hardison  '29  has  recently  been 
elected  vice  president  of  The  Equitable 
Life    Assurance    Society    of    the    U.    S. 


of  the  School  of  Education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
since  1954,  will  retire  from  that  position 
in  August  to  return  to  his  position  as 
a  professor. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


Dr.  C.  Brooke  McIntosh  is  a  profes- 
sor at  Mary  Washington  College  of  the 
University    of   Virginia,    Fredericksburg. 
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next  reunion:   1966 


Cecil  E.  Cooke  (a.m.  '31),  former 
principal  of  Durham  High  School  and 
now  a  member  of  First  Securities  Corpo- 
ration, brokers,  was  chairman  of  the 
Corporate  Gifts  Division  of  the  1965 
Heart  Fund. 
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next  reunion:   1965 


Burton  G.  Stewart,  President 
Lewisville,  N.  C. 

married 
Audrey  Johnson  Cushman  to  Willie 
M.   Lynn   on   April    1.     Residence:    Ra- 
leigh, N.  C. 
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next  reunion:   1965 


Alyse  Smith  Cooper  (Mrs.  W.  N.) 
Box  686 

Burlington,  N.  C. 
Fred  M.  Lyon,  president  of  Opp  and 
Micolas  Cotton  Mills  in  Opp,  Ala.,  and 
Swift  Manufacturing  Co.,  in  Columbus, 
Ga.,  has  been  nominated  as  a  director  of 
Glen  Alden  Corporation  in  New  York. 
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next  reunion:   1965 


James  S.  Heizer,  President 
1320  Arnette  Avenue 
Durham,  N.  C. 
John    C.    Taggart    is    assistant    man- 
ager of  Sun  Oil  Company's  Middle  At- 
lantic sales  region  with  headquarters  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C.    Formerly  he  was  man- 
ager of  distributor  sales  in  Philadelphia. 
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next  reunion:   1969 


Lt.  Col.  Fred  T.  Lewis,  who  has  a 
master's  degree  in  hospital  administra- 
tion from  the  Univ.  of  Calif,  at  Berkeley, 
is  executive  officer  of  the  4th  Tactical 
Hosp.  at  Seymour  Johnson  AFB,  N.  C. 
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next  reunion:  1969 


Louis  C.  Roberts  m.d.,  a  urologist  of 
Durham,  is  president  elect  of  the  South- 
eastern Section  of  the  American  Urologi- 
cal  Association. 
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next  reunion:   1968 


William  Few  e.e.  of  the  Newton  In- 
strument Company,  Durham,  is  an 
officer  of  the  Durham-Raleigh  chapter  of 
the  American  Society  of  Tool  and  Man- 
ufacturing Engineers. 
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silver  anniversary:  1965 


Nevin  Stetler,  President 
Wyndham  Hills 
York,  Pa. 

Nancy  Akers  is  Mrs.  J.  M.  Wallace, 
Jr.,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  the  mother 
of  three  daughters  and  a  son. 

Fred  H.  Albee,  Jr.  (m.d.  '55)  of  Day- 
tona  Beach,  Fla.,  is  an  orthopaedic 
surgeon.  He  and  his  wife,  Frederica 
Elizabeth  Gardiner  '41,  have  one 
daughter. 

Farrar  Babcock  is  the  wife  of  W. 
Thomas  Cottingham,  Jr.,  '37,  who  is 
Dean  of  Students  at  South  Georgia  Col- 
lege, Douglas.  They  have  four  boys  and 
two  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  17  to  3. 

Frank    Beckel    (m.d.    '44)    of   New 
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Hartford,  N.  Y.,  is  pathologist  and  di- 
rector of  the  laboratory  at  St.  Elizabeth 
Hospital,  Utica.  He  is  married  and  has 
three  boys   and  a  girl. 

J.  Webb  Bost  is  president  of  Bost 
Building  Equipment  Company,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  He  and  Mrs.  Bost  have 
a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Joseph  L.  Brunansky  of  West  Covina, 
Calif.,  is  sales  manager,  west  coast 
branch,  for  Avon  Products,  Inc.  He  and 
Mrs.  Brunansky  have  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

Reynold  S.  Chapin  e.e.  is  president 
of  Chapin  Electronics,  Inc.,  of  Webster, 
Mass.  He  is  married  and  has  a  son  and 
a  daughter. 

Isa  Clay  Clark  (Mrs.  Dale  A.)  r.n., 
b.s.n.,  is  the  wife  of  a  research  bio- 
chemist in  the  School  of  Aviation, 
Brooks  AFB,  and  lives  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.     She  has  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

George  B.  Culbreth  (b.d.  '43)  is 
pastor  of  Newlyn  Street  Methodist 
Church,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  He  and  his 
wife   have   two  daughters  and   a  son. 

Lawrence  (Crash)  Davis  of  Gas- 
tonia,  N.  C,  is  divisional  personnel  man- 
ager for  Burlington  Yarn  Company.  He 
is  married  and  has  two  daughters. 

C.  Leigh  Dimond  of  Larchmont, 
N.  Y.,  is  senior  marketing  consultant  for 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
He  is  married  and  has  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

Fred  P.  Eldridge.  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Dental 
School,  lives  in  Huntington.  Long  Island, 
and  has  offices  in  New  York  City  and 
Syosset,  Long  Island.  He  and  Mrs. 
Eldridge  have  two  sons. 

Alona  E.  Evans  (ph.d.  '45)  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science  and  Chairman 
of  the  department  at  Wellesley  College, 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

John  F.  Grigler,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine,  is 
an  assistant  professor  of  pediatrics  at 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  senior  as- 
sociate in  medicine  at  Children's  Hos- 
pital Medical  Center.  He  resides  with 
his  wife  and  four  children  in  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Helen  Gambill  Hunt  (Mrs.  Slayden 
V.)  is  the  wife  of  a  dentist  in  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Jean  Bruffey  Pipes  (Mrs.  John  E.) 
r.n.  lives  in  Charlottesville,  Va.  She  has 
three  daughters,  and  all  of  the  family 
are  ardent  campers. 

Sarah  Andrews  Volz  (Mrs.  E.  Wil- 


liam) is  librarian  at  the  Conackamack 
Junior  High  School,  Piscataway  Town- 
ship, New  Jersey.  She  and  her  family, 
which  includes  a  daughter  and  two  sons, 
make  their  home  in  Dunellen. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


After  three  years  in  Germany  with  the 
Air  Corps,  Col.  James  C.  Covington 
and  Marjorie  Barber  Covington  '43 
are  presently  stationed  in  Victorville, 
Calif.  They  have  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

Warren  J.  Gates,  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
has  been  awarded  a  grant-in-aid  of  re- 
search by  Colonial  Williamsburg  for  the 
coming  summer. 

Albert  R.  Hutson,  Jr.,  of  Tenafly, 
N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  an  assistant 
economist  by  Bankers  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  City. 

W.  E.  (Bill)  Lovett  was  named 
President  of  the  Dublin  Courier-Herald 
by  its  Board  of  Directors  on  March  10. 
At  the  present  time  the  Courier-Herald 
has  a  circulation  exceeding  7,500  sub- 
scribers in  more  than  ten  counties  in 
the  East-Central  Georgia  area. 

Mary  Yarbrough  ph.d.,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Meredith  College,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  was  The  Second  Faculty  Distin- 
guished Lecturer  in  the  1964-65  Series 
at  that  college  in  March.  Her  subject 
was  "D  N  A." 
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next  reunion:  1967 


Frank  W.  Baker  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
has  been  re-elected  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  North  American  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Company.  A  veteran 
of  the  building  and  construction  industry 
in  southwestern  Ohio,  he  is  president  of 
the  Baker  Construction  Company,  of 
Belle-Aire  Development  Company  and 
of  Madon,  Inc.  Mrs.  Baker  is  the 
former  J.  Marie  Weyman  '41. 

Warren  H.  Pope  became  Executive 
Vice  President  and  Cashier  of  The  Sec- 
ond National  Bank  of  Nazareth  in  Naza- 
reth, Pa.,  on  April  26.  He  went  to  the 
new  position  from  The  National  Bank  of 
Malvern,  Pa. 

James  A.  Richards,  Jr.,  ph.d.  is  the 
newly  appointed  Dean  of  Instruction  at 
the  Philadelphia  Community  College, 
having  assumed  his  duties  on  April  1. 
He  was  formerly  professor  of  physics  in 
the  College  of  Engineering  and  Science 
at  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology. 

Wyatt   B.    Strickland   m.e.   is   a   re- 


Blake  W.  Van  Leer  b.s.m.e.  '45  chosen 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  serve 
on  a  U.  S.  Navy  personnel  study  board. 

search  engineer  for  General  Motors  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


Clark  W.  Benson  b.d.  of  Murphy, 
N.  C,  represented  Duke  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  president  of  Young  Harris 
College  on  April  10. 

J.  Strouse  Campbell,  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Herrell.  Campbell 
&  Lawson,  Arlington,  Va.,  is  general 
counsel  and  a  director  of  Fidelity  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Arlington. 
married 

J.  Arthur  Baer  II  to  Mrs.  Pauline 
Miller  on  April  2.  Residence:  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 
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next  reunion:   1965 


Dr.  Henry  H.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  President 
635  Manning  Drive 
Charlotte  9,  N.   C. 

On  June  5  Charlotte  E.  Hunter  a.m. 
will  become  president  of  Vardell  Hall, 
a  private  school  for  girls  in  Red  Springs, 
N.  C. 

H.  Burnell  Pannill  b.d.  (ph.d.  "52), 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va.,  has  been 
awarded  a  Fulbright  fellowship  for  study 
in  the  1965  Summer  Institute  of  Indian 
Civilization,  University  of  Mysore  in 
South  India.  He  is  one  of  20  candidates 
chosen  from  the  U.  S.  to  do  independent 
study  and  research  in  the  Institute. 
married 

Sterling  J.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  to  Peggy 
Elizabeth  Jones  on  March  6.  Resi- 
dence:  Bethesda,  Md. 


William  S.  Floyd  b.s.m.e.  '49  appointed 
plant  manager  for  R.  C.  Mahon's 
heavy    fabricating    division     in    Detroit. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


H.  Kenneth  Smith.  President 
1045  Englewood  Drive 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Jean   Martin   Kennedy   (Mrs.   Rich- 
ard T.)  is  the  wife  of  an  Army  colonel 
who  is  attending  the  National  War  Col- 
lege in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Virginia   Suiter  Gavin   (Mrs.   W.   E.). 
President 
626  Redding  Road 
Asheboro,  N.  C. 
Dr.     Sara    Ann    Courts     McClure 
(Mrs.  Claude,  Jr.)  is  pathologist  in  the 
department  of  biochemistry  at  Southwest 
Foundation.  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Paul  W.  Yount,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
acting  director  of  the  Missionary  Orien- 
tation Center,  Stony  Point.  N.  Y..  since 
1962.  was  named  director  in  November, 
1964,   and  formally  installed   in   March. 
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next  reunion:   1968 


MacAllister  Merritt,  who  joined 
General  Motors  in  1949,  has  had  an 
agency  for  Chevrolets  and  Buicks  in 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  since  1959.  Currently 
vice  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  active  in  Boy  Scouts,  he  also 
does  some  flying,  skiing  and  sailing.  His 
familv   includes   two   sons.   9    and    12. 
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next  reunion:   1968 


John  J.   McMillan  a.m.    (ph.d.   '51) 
has    been    working    with    the    American 


William  B.  Shtpp  b.s.m.e.  '53  was  ap- 
pointed supervisor  of  engineering  research 
and   development   at   L&M   in   Durham. 

Psychological  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C,  since  April  1.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

Robert  Holt  West,  supervisor  of 
teacher  training  in  distributive  educa- 
tion at  East  Carolina  College,  Greenville. 
has  received  the  Certificate  of  Service 
Award  and  the  Outstanding  Service 
Award  from  the  North  Carolina  Associ- 
ation of  Distributive  Education  Clubs  in 
America. 

MARRIED 

Constance  Lummus  Zucker  to  Dr. 
Richard  David  Berkowitz  on  Feb.  19. 
Residence:  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

BORN 

Fourth  child  and  third  daughter  to 
James  A.  Auman  d  and  Mrs.  Auman. 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  April  12.  Named 
Rebecca  Caroline. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


Jack  E.  Freeze  m.e.  is  manager  of 
the  Boston  office  of  American  Standard 
Industrial  Division.  He  lives  in  Cochitu- 
ate,  Mass.,  with  "1  wife,  2  children.  1 
dog,  1  canary  and  2  parakeets." 

Rose  Anne  Jordan  Gant  (  Mrs. 
Roger,  Jr.)  of  Burlington,  N.  C,  was  co- 
chairman  of  the  fifth  annual  North 
Carolina  Symphony  Ball  held  on  May  28 
at  Morehead  Planetarium,  Chapel  Hill. 
Her  appointment  was  made  by  the  Gov 
ernor  in  March. 

John  C.  Guilds,  Jr..  a.m.  (ph.d.  '54) 
is  professor  and  head  of  the  Department 
of  English  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Columbia. 

John  C.  Long  of  Mentor.  Ohio,  is 
Ohio  life   manager   for  National   Union 
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Insurance    Companies.      He    is    married 
and  has  three  children. 

E.   Arthur   Palumbo   is   in   the   real 
estate  business  in  Evanston,  111. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


Iohn  W.  Carlton  b.d.  (ph.d.  '55)  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  was  the  Duke  repre- 
sentative at  the  inauguration  of  the  presi- 
dent of  The  College  of  the  Bible,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  on  March  9. 

John  S.  Donovan  of  Cinnaminson, 
N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
public  relations  for  Garden  State  Park. 
Since  1961  he  has  been  a  full-time  mem- 
ber of  the  Garden  State  Racing  Associa- 
tion staff  and  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment was  the  track's  administrative  as- 
sistant.   He  is  married  and  has  two  sons. 

Jonathan  Hancock  of  Sebring,  Fla., 
writes  that  he  entered  the  School  of  Law 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
on  May  1,  and  that  he  was  somewhat 
encouraged  after  scoring  in  the  ninety- 
first  percentile  on  the  Law  School  Ad- 
mission Test. 

Thomas  B.  Harris  is  state  supervisor 
for  Pan  American  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany with  headquarters  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  His  family  includes  two  boys  and 
a  girl. 

Buchanan  M.  McKay  m.d.  is  a  phy- 
sician in  Tucson,  Ariz. 

George  S.  Ninos  is  practicing  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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NEXT  reunion:   1966 


David  E.  Bain  is  general  agent  for 
the  Erie,  Pa.,  agency  of  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  A 
graduate  of  the  Purdue  University  In- 
stitute of  Life  Insurance  Marketing,  he 
joined  the  company  in  1952  and  prior  to 
his  present  appointment  last  November 
he  was  agency  supervisor  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  He  is  married  and  has  two  chil- 
dren. 

John  C.  Conner  joined  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company  in  1962  as  a 
salesman  and  in  January  assumed  the 
duties  as  assistant  manager.  He  makes 
his  home  in  Cochituate,  Mass. 

William  S.  Mauney  and  Sally 
Brown  Mauney  '53  live  in  Jackson. 
Miss.  He  is  with  Travelers  Insurance 
Company. 

James  F.  Perry  ll.b.  has  been  made 
assistant  secretary,  casualty-fire  under- 
writing department,  at  The  Travelers  In- 
surance Companies,  Hartford,  Conn.  He 
is  married   and  has   three  children. 


John  W.  Snow  (m.d.  '55)  is  a  plastic 
surgeon  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

BORN 

Fourth  child  and  third  son  to  Leslie 
Ontrich  Andersen  (Mrs.  Stephen  F., 
Jr.)  and  Mr.  Andersen,  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  on  April  4.     Named  Kirk  Leslie. 


b.s.n.,    m.s.n.    '56,   Durham,   N.   C,   on 
March  10.     Named  Stephen  Clarke. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


William  L.  (Bill)  Bergeron  is  teach- 
er of  American  history,  coach  of  foot- 
ball, baseball,  and  dean  of  boys  at  St. 
Mary  High  School,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
During  the  summer,  he  will  be  working 
as  a  scout  for  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals. 

Robert  E.  McDermott  ph.d.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry  and  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  forest  management,  has 
been  named  assist,  director  of  the 
School  of  Forestry  at  The  Penn.  State 
Univ. 

R.  B.  (Barney)  Rhett  m.f.,  forester 
with  the  South  Carolina  State  Commis- 
sion of  Forestry,  has  been  transferred 
from  Kingstree  to  Camden. 
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next  reunion:  1969 


Popham,  Thompson,  Popham,  Trusty 
&  Conway,  a  law  firm  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  announced  on  March  1  that  Wil- 
liam B.  Bundschu  (ll.b.  '56)  had  been 
made  a  partner. 

On  April  9,  G.  C.  Byers  ph.d.,  of 
Hancock,  Mich.,  represented  Duke  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  president  of  Michi- 
gan Technological  University. 

Jerry  H.  Cates  is  co-owner  of  Cates 
Construction  and  Development  Com- 
panies in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  a  director 
of  the  Atlanta  Apartment  Association. 
He  and  Mrs.  Cates  have  four  daughters. 

James  M.  Moudy  ph.d.,  executive  vice 
chancellor  of  Texas  Christian  University, 
has  been  named  a  vice  chairman  of  Tar- 
rant County  United  Fund's  fall  Crusade 
of  Hope.  He  will  direct  the  activities 
of  about  2,000  volunteer  workers. 

Robert  G.  Parrish  ph.d.,  former  re- 
search supervisor  in  pioneering  research 
lab  of  DuPont's  textile  fibers  depart., 
has  been  appointed  research  manager  of 
that   lab  near  Wilmington,   Del. 

Norman  D.  Schellenger  is  hospital 
representative  in  the  Florida  division 
of  the  A.  H.  Robins  Company.  He 
makes  his  home  in  Miami. 

J.  Charles  Smith  is  a  member  of 
the  real  estate  department  of  Durham 
Realty  &  Insurance  Company. 

BORN 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  David  G. 
Hogue     and     Carol     Clarke     Hogue, 
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On  April  1  Robert  H.  Booth  became 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Durham 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  having  previ- 
ously been  manager  of  civic  affairs  of 
the  Charlotte  Chamber.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Barbara  DeLapp  '54  of 
Lexington,  N.  C. 

Ashton  T.  Griffin,  III  (m.d.  '58), 
founder  of  the  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  shel- 
tered workshop  for  the  handicapped,  was 
the  recipient  of  the  26th  annual  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  pediatrician, 
he  is  president  of  the  Wayne  County 
Chapter  of  the  Association  for  Crippled 
Children  and  has  participated  in  Boys 
Scout  work. 

Claude   S.    Phillips,   Jr.,   ph.d.    has 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  professor 
in  the  department  of  political  science  at 
Western  Michigan  Univ.,  Kalamazoo. 
born 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Ann  Ritch  Brantley  (Mrs.  Paul  A.) 
and  Mr.  Brantley,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on 
March  19.    Named  Camilla  Ann. 

First  child  and  son  to  Virginia  Frank 
Herring  Lenski  (Mrs.  Branko)  and 
Mr.  Lenski,  Medford,  Mass.,  on  March 
15.     Named  Alan  Boyd. 
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Oakley  C.  Frost  (ll.b.  '58)  is  associ- 
ated with  the  law  firm  of  Schoichet  & 
Rifkind,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

A.  W.  (Nick)  Hughes  lives  in  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.,  and  is  employed  by  The  Coca- 
Cola  Company  as  manager  of  bottler 
promotions  section  of  the  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  department. 

William  M.  Jeffries  b.d.  is  director 
of  the  peace  education  program  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
with  headquarters  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Jo  Anne 
Lee  '55  of  Durham  and  they  have  two 
children. 

W.  Graham  Lynch,  III,  assistant  vice 
president  of  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  has 
completed  a  three-year  course  at  the 
Institute  of  Banking  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  bank's  bond  department,  he 
received  a  certificate  of  merit  in  recog- 
nition of  specialized  training  in  the  field 
of  investment  banking. 
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Donald  A.  Calleson  b.s.m.e.  '54  is 
supervisor  of  engineering  research 
and   development  at  L&M   in   Durham. 

BORN 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
George  B.  Herndon,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Herndon,  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  17. 
Named  Elizabeth  Evans. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Angelo  P.  Spoto  b.s.m.  (m.d.  '57)  and 
Mrs.  Spoto,  Bowie,  Md.,  on  March  19. 
Named  Jacqueline  Marie. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
John  H.  Tewksbury  and  Joyce  Peck 
Tewksbury  b.s.n.  '57,  Kennett  Square, 
Pa.,  in  September,  1964.    Named  Gayle. 

57         next  reunion:   1967 

Emma  Bruton  Owens  (Mrs.  Tommy 
Ray)  lives  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  is  a 
teacher  in  the  Industrial  Education  Cen- 
ter. 

Carol  Cook  Saunders,  wife  of  Don- 
ald E.  Saunders,  Jr.,  m.d.  '55  of  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  was  named  "Young  Woman 
of  the  Year"  by  the  local  Jaycees  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  January.  Her  activi- 
ties have  included  chairman  of  the  new 
members  committee  of  the  Columbia 
Museum  of  Art,  chairman  of  the  "Heart 
Sunday"  for  the  Heart  Association  of 
Richland  County,  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Columbia  Music  Fes- 
tival Association,  and  program  chairman 
of  the  Columbia  Medical  Society  Wom- 
an's Auxiliary.  She  and  Dr.  Saunders 
have  two  young  children. 

Samuel  J.  Womack,  Jr.,  b.d.  (ph.d. 
'61)  will  become  academic  dean  of 
Methodist  College,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
on  July  1. 

MARRIED 

Charles   A.    Holcombe,   III   to    Pa- 


George  C.  Beacham,  Jr.  '57  was  re- 
cently selected  the  "Man  of  the  Year" 
by  the  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  Jaycees. 

tricia  Ann  Smith  on  April  4.  Residence: 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

born 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  John  W. 
Buchanan  and  Lynn  Holsclaw  Bu- 
chanan '59,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  April 
2.     Named  John  West,  Jr. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Donna  Hager  Burgess  (Mrs.  Barnard 
L.)  r.n.,  and  Mr.  Burgess,  Burlington, 
N.  C,  Nov.   20.    Named  Cynthia  Ann. 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to  Lt. 
James  W.  Eaton,  Jr.,  U.S.N.,  and  Mrs. 
Eaton,  Chesapeake,  Va.,  on  Dec.  22. 
Named   Lynn   Elizabeth. 

Fourth  child  and  second  son  to  Henry 
E.  Kistler,  Jr.  (m.d.  '61)  and  Mrs. 
Kistler,  Washington.  D.  C.  on  Dec.  4. 
Named  John  Edward. 
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George  B.  Autry  (ll.b.  '61)  has  been 
appointed  by  Senator  Sam  Ervin  as  chief 
counsel  for  the  Senate  judiciary's  sub- 
committee  on   codification   and  revision. 

Dr.  Clifton  R.  Cleaveland  is  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  Medicine, 
Vanderbilt  University  Hospital,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Hilliard  M.  Eure,  III  of  Greensboro, 
a  certified  public  accountant,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  Piedmont  chap- 
ter of  the  National  Association  of  Ac- 
countants. 

William  B.  Mewborne,  Jr.,  and 
Elizabeth  Jordan  Mewborne  are  liv- 
ing in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  where  he 
is  in  the  management  training  program 
of  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 

Elizabeth   Allen    Stavnitski    (Mrs. 


Emelio  G.  Tavernise  '63  is  studying  at 
University  of  Florence,  Italy,  on  a  Ro- 
tary Foundation  International  Fellowship. 

George  J.)   b.s.n.,  a  resident  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  is  the  mother  of  three. 
married 
Wallace    C.    Fallaw    to    Sarah    S. 
Howie  on  March  25.     Residence:  Lafay- 
ette, La. 
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For  the  past  year  William  E.  Arant, 
Jr.,  and  Barbara  Unger  Arant  b.s.n. 
'61  have  made  their  home  in  Durham, 
where  he  is  assistant  vice  president  of 
First  Union  National  Bank.  They  have 
a  young  daughter  and  a  son  who  was 
born  in  March,  1964. 

Bernard  F.  Buteau,  Jr.,  has  opened 
an  office  for  the  practice  of  dentistry 
in  Woodbridge,  Conn.,  where  he  resides 
with  his  wife  and  two  boys. 

Harry  A.  Osborne  is  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  Fairfield  Highlands,  Ala. 

On  January  1  Bernard  H.  Strasser 
ll.b.  became  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Green  &  Strasser  in  Daytona  Beach. 
Fla. 

born 

A  daughter  to  Judith  Mayers  Bryan 
(Mrs.  Jonathan  R.)  and  Mr.  Bryan, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  on  Jan.  26.  Named 
Elizabeth  Tucker. 
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John  L.  McConchie,  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  an  account  executive  with 
Hoag  &  Provandie,  Inc.,   Boston,  Mass. 

Thomas  M.  Maloof  has  been  named 
supervisor  of  administration  for  the 
Becker  Company,  Inc..  employee  benefit 
plan   consultants  in  East   Orange,  N.  J. 
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Fred  L.  Tyree,  special  agent  for  The 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  in  Durham,  is  one  of  six 
North  Carolina  agents  to  qualify  for 
membership  in  the  1965  Million  Dollar 
Round  Table  sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  of  Life  Underwriters. 

MARRIED 

Joanna  A.  Overing  to  Ruel  Howard 
Malgreen  on  Oct.  11.  Residence:  Med- 
ford,  Mass. 

Nancy  Richardson  to  J.  Thomas  Hall 
on  Jan.  16.     Residence:  Santiago,  Chile. 

BORN 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Thomas  M.  Maloof  and  Mrs.  Maloof, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  Dec.  26.  Named 
Leslie  Allyn. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Ralph  M. 
Sharpe,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Sharpe,  Houston, 
Texas,  on  July  11.  Named  Shelby 
Lynne. 

Second  son  to  Margaret  Bradley  Sul- 
livan (Mrs.  David  L.)  and  Mr.  Sulli- 
van, Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  March  11. 
Named  Charles  Randolph. 
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Deems  L.  (Butch)  Allie  is  midwest 
area  sales  manager  for  American  Hos- 
pital Supply. 

George  Johnson  b.d.,  pastor  of  the 
Yanceyville,   N.    C,    Methodist   Church, 


Electricity 

costs 
less  today! 

The  cost  of  almost  every  item  you 
buy  has  practically  doubled  in  the 
past  ten  years,  while  the  cost  per 
unit  of  electric  service  has  actually 
decreased  about  one  third.  Duke 
Power  residential  customers  today 
enjoy  rates  that  are  20%  less  than 
the  national  average! 


DUKE  POWER 


received  the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
presented  by  the  local  Jaycees. 

Robert  Meyer  ph.d.,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Monmouth  Col- 
lege, Monmouth,  111.,  has  been  made 
acting  head  of  the  department  of  chem- 
istry. 

James  L.  Poore  is  a  teacher  in  the 
high  school  at  Covington,  Ky. 

Katharine  V.  Ryan  is  now  Mrs. 
Norman  Kelley  of  Tucson,  Ariz. 

MARRIED 

Karen  J.  Brewer  to  William  B. 
Haigler  on  April  4,  1964.  Residence: 
Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 

Karyl  J.  Brewer  to  Fred  Gurzi  on 
Jan.  9,  1964.  Residence:  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Elizabeth  L.  Lacoss  to  Clayton  W. 
Jones  ll.b.  '63  on  Aug.  29.  Residence: 
Caracas,  Venezuela. 

born 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Barbara 
Baroff  Feinstein  (Mrs.  Herbert  W.) 
and  Mr.  Feinstein,  Wayne,  N.  J.,  on 
Dec.  31.     Named  Lisa  Beth. 

A  son  to  Peggy  Ann  King  Jones  b.s.n. 
and  W.  George  Jones  b.d.  '62,  th.m. 
'63,  Rural  Retreat,  Va.,  on  Feb.  27. 
Named  George  Edward. 
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Thomas  L.  Baucom  was  released  from 
the  Navy  in  December  and  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Director  of  Admis- 
sions at  Methodist  College,  Fayetteville, 
N.  C. 

Douglas  Frederick  DeBank  ll.b.  has 
an  office  for  the  general  practice  of  law 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

James  W.  Fowler,  a  b.d.  candidate 
in  Drew  University  Theological  School, 
has  received  a  Woodrow  Wilson  Na- 
tional Fellowship  graduate  grant  and 
will  work  toward  a  ph.d.  degree  in  the 
field  of  religion  and  society. 

Ralph  Luker  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has 
been  elected  President  of  the  Student 
Council  at  Theological  School,  Drew 
University,  for  1965-66. 

Richard  N.  Pfeiffer  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  is  purchasing  agent  of  the  steel 
warehouse  division  of  Neill-LaVielle 
Supply  Company,  dealers  in  general 
mill  supplies,  power  transmission  and 
machine  tools. 

Betsy  Crawford  Reed  (Mrs. 
Charles  B.)  b.s.n.  and  her  husband  are 
stationed  at  an  Air  Force  base  in  Goose 
Bay,  Labrador. 

Francis  E.  Walker,  Jr.,  has  a  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Teaching  Fellowship  in  Ger- 


man at  Harvard  University  for  the  1965- 
66  session.  During  the  past  year  he  has 
been  studying  under  a  Fulbright  Award 
at  the  University  of  Wurzburg  in  Ger- 
many. 

married 

Jeannette  H.  Glass  to  Paul  Joe 
Plyler  on  April  3.  Residence:  States- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Richard  N.  Pfeiffer  to  Virginia  Lee 
Johnson  on  Jan.  16.  Residence:  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Leslie  L.  Reams  m.e.  to  Judith  Allen 
on  Nov.  30.  Residence:  Redondo 
Beach,  Calif. 

Dawn  L.  Stuart  to  Bernard  M.  Wein- 
raub  on  April  10.  Residence:  Potsdam, 
N.  Y. 

BORN 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Cavett 
Hamilton  French  and  W.  Barker 
French  '63,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  on 
March  27.     Named  Jennifer. 

A  son  to  Martha  Eller  Kunkel 
(Mrs.  Lewis,  Jr.)  and  Mr.  Kunkel, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Oct.  14.  Named 
Lewis  Sterling,  III. 
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James  T.  Clemons  ph.d.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Religion  at  Morningside 
College,  Sioux  City,  La.,  read  a  paper 
before  the  joint  meeting  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  and  the  Mid-West  Sec- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature 
in  April. 

Michael  J.  McManus  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  Time.  He  is  one 
of  90  correspondents  throughout  the 
world. 

Donald  Allen  Wilder  m.e.  is  a  fore- 
man for  Talon,  Inc.,  Stanley,  N.  C. 

MARRIED 

Virginia  Alice  Hodder  to  Stanley  P. 
Bates  on  June  20.  Residence:  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Carolyn  Jones  to  Axel  Luc  Tuch- 
schmid  on  March  13.  Residence:  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. 

Mary  Lee  Saylor  b.s.n.  to  Bowman 
Hood,  III  on  Sept.  5.  Residence:  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Mollie  Stell  Wiggins  m.a.t.  to 
Franklin  Leo  Shook  on  March  12.  Resi- 
dence:  Riverview,  Ala. 
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Mary  Eleanor  Blakely  of  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C.,  will  do  graduate  work  in  French 
at  Bryn  Mawr  during  1965-66. 
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M.  Esat  Kadaster  c.e.  holds  teaching 
and  research  assistantships  at  Clemson 
University,  Clemson,  S.  C,  and  is  work- 
ing for  a  m.s.   degree   in   structures. 

Lt.  Thomas  W.  Steele  USMC  is  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C,  and  is 
working  with  artillery  battery.  This 
summer  he  will  be  deployed  afloat  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

According  to  an  announcement  made 
in  February,  Kathleen  Stettler  e.e. 
has  won  one  of  Harvard's  Graduate 
Prize  Fellowships  in  the  Department  of 
Engineering  and  Applied  Physics.  The 
fellowship  guarantees  its  holder  contin- 
ued financial  support  for  four  or  five 
years,  during  which  the  Fellow  will  teach 
in  Harvard  College  part-time  for  two 
years. 

Edwin  J.  Williams  is  teaching  at  the 
Kisii  School,  Kisii,  Kenya.     He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  two  children. 
married 

Nancy  Carolyn  Barden  b.s.n.  to  J. 
Gardner  Wall  on  Dec.  22.  Residence: 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Cornelia  Ann  Griffin  b.s.n.  to 
Wayne  T.  Peterson  '65  on  Nov.  26. 
Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

Walter  T.  Johnson,  Jr.,  ll.b.  to 
Yvonne  Jeffries  on  March  20.  Resi- 
dence: Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Linda  J.  Lee  b.s.n.  to  Michael  M. 
Dore  on  Sept.  5.  Residence:  Chatham, 
N.  J. 

Letitia  N.  Smith  to  Richard  M. 
Coolidge,  Jr.,  on  Sept.  12.  Residence: 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia. 

Jane   Dale    White    to    Boyd    Stokes. 
Residence:   Atlanta,  Ga. 
born 

First  child  and  son  to  Wayne  S. 
Barber  m.d.  and  Mrs.  Barber,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  15.  Named 
Christopher  Edward. 


at  Dade  City,  Fla.,  on  April  1  to  return 
to  North  Carolina  and  re-enter  private 
practice,  died  on  April  18  in  Carthage. 
He  was  in  the  private  practice  of  surgery 
in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  from  1944  until 
1961,  when  he  returned  to  North  Caro- 
lina for  limited  practice  at  Lake  Wac- 
camaw.  He  then  went  with  the  Florida 
State  Board  of  Public  Health.  Mrs. 
Sharpe,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter  sur- 
vive. 

Herbert  Burdette  '35  died  on  June 
8,  1964,  following  a  heart  attack.  He 
was  a  resident  of  Springfield,  Va. 

Rev.  Leslie  L.  Parrish  '35  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.  died  on  April  14.  Prior 
to  his  retirement  from  the  North  Caro- 
lina Methodist  Conference  in  1962,  he 
had  served  as  pastor  of  the  Carrboro 
Methodist  Church.  Mrs.  Parrish  and 
three  daughters  survive. 

John  E.  Wilkes  '37  of  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.,  died  recently  in  the  Veterans  Hos- 
pital, Martinez.  A  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  was  a  member  of  the  Contra 
Costa  County  Real  Estate  Board.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife  and  five  children. 

Dorothy  Hightower  Carlson  (Mrs. 
A.  G.)  '45  died  on  Sept.  22,  1964,  fol- 
lowing a  lengthy  illness.  She  was  a 
resident  of  Quantico,  Va.,  where  her 
husband  was  stationed  with  the  Marine 
Corps.  Colonel  Carlson  and  a  daugh- 
ter survive. 

Richard  S.  DuRant  '48  of  Lumberton, 
N.  C,  died  on  Feb.  20  while  attending 
a  business  meeting  in  Thomson,  Ga.  He 
was  district  sales  representative  of  Knox 
Home  Corporation.  Mrs.  DuRant  and 
a   13  year  old  son  survive. 
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DEATHS 

Thomas  B.  Roberts  '15,  retired  dis- 
trict supervisor  of  buyers  for  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company  and  a  resident  of 
Durham,  died  on  April  17  following  an 
extended  illness.     His  widow  survives. 

Bertha  C.  Hipp  '29  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  died  on  March  2. 

Walter  E.  Sharpe,  Jr.,  '32,  b.s.m.  '33, 
m.d.  '35,  a  native  of  Burlington,  N.  C, 
who  had  resigned   a   public   health  post 


Barbara  Mary  Miller  a.m.  '64  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  teacher  at  North  Caro- 
lina Wesleyan  College.  Rocky  Mount, 
was  killed  on  April  15  when  her  small 
car  collided  with  a  pickup  truck.  She 
had  just  started  home  following  the  close 
of  classes  for  the  Easter  holidays. 

Four  Duke  students  from  Ohio  were 
killed  on  March  26  when  the  small  car 
in  which  they  were  riding  collided  with 
a  tractor-trailer  on  the  West  Virginia 
Turnpike  southeast  of  Charleston.  They 
were:  Carol  J.  Cranmer  '66  of  Zanes- 
ville,  Linda  L.  Israel  '66  of  Marietta, 
William  Ruggles  '67  of  Columbus,  and 
Kristin  D.  Johnston   '68  of  Granville. 
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WE  INVITE  YOU 

TO  WRITE  OR  VISIT  TJS  AT 

120   BOYLSTON   ST.,   BOSTON 

SUITE  906  ..  .  HAncock  6-7664 

Successful  Teacher  Placement  Since  1917 

Brochure  on  request 
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BOB    RAY NASHVILLE    BANNER 

E.  R.  "Dutch"  McMillin  '40  (left),  former  Duke  Ambassador  now  successful  insurance  executive,  joins  trumpet  star 
Al  Hirt  and  sidemen  Pee  Wee  Spitrela  and  Jerry  Hirt  in  a  recent  RCA  recording  session  in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
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Born  at  the  age  of  128. 

Hanes  Corporation  was  born  February  26, 1965.  Yet,  it  is  128  years  old. 

You  see,  Hanes  Corporation  is  the  result  of  the  merger  of  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting 

Company,  63  years  old,  and  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  Company,  65  years  old. 

Combined  age?  128  years. 

This  combination  of  youth  and  age  is  actually  quite 

descriptive  of  Hanes  Corporation. 

Young  in  ideas. 

Young  in  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

Young  in  excitement. 

But  old  in  experience,  maturity,  and  stability. 
So  you  can  look  to  Hanes  Corporation  and  its  more  than  9,000  employees  to 
continue  to  offer  the  best  in  fine  products  for  the  whole  family. 

Ladies'  seamless  stockings. 

Underwear  for  men  and  boys. 

Infants'  and  children's  wear.  Sleepwear. 

Sportswear  and  athletic  uniforms. 

Socks  for  men  and  children. 

And  the  most  important  product  of  all: 

Quality. 

HANES  CORPORATION 

WINSTON-SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
HOSIERY  DIVISION  KNITTING  DIVISION 
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HANES 


Recent  graduates  in  engineering  and  science: 

Join  IBM's  new 
computer  systems  science  program 


Combine  your  background  with  the  Computer  Sciences  to  become  a  problem- 
solver  and  advisor  to  users  of  IBM  computer  systems  in  areas  such  as: 

•  real  time  control  of  industrial  processes 

•  communications-based   information   systems 

•  time  shared   computer  systems 

•  graphic  data  processing 

•  management  operating  systems 

•  engineering  design  automation 

All  engineering  and  scientific  disciplines  are  needed.  IBM  will  give  you  com- 
prehensive training,  both  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  job.  Openings  are  available 
in  all  principal  cities  of  the  U.S. 


For  more  information  call  the  nearest   IBM  branch  office,  or  write  to  one  of  the  following: 

J.  E.  Starnes 


J.  J.  Byrne 
IBM  Corp. 
425  Park  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


E.  P.  Andrews,  Jr. 
IBM  Corp. 
312  Bender  Bldg. 
1120  Connecticut,  NW 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


J.  H.  Temple 
IBM  Corp. 
427  E.  Morehead 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


IBM  Corp. 
711  Hillsboro 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


IBM 

DATA  PROCESSING  DIVISION 


IBM  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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The  Duke  Medical  Center  is  giving 
special  attention  to  the  problems  of 
children  with  cleft  palates.    Here 
a  child  undergoes  a  preliminary 
examination  to  determine  what  type 
of  corrective  treatment  is  needed. 
Photograph  by  James  Wallace. 
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5   ARTS  &  HUMANITIES  TODAY 

Guggenheim  Foundation  President  Gordon  Norton  Ray 
points  out  the  problems  of  anti-intellect ualism  in  today's 
world  in   his  commencement  address   to   the  class  of   '65. 

1 1    ROADS  TO  WISDOM 

In  continuing  his  precedent  of  personally  preaching  the  bac- 
calaureate sermon,  President  Douglas  Knight  calls  for  educat- 
ed men  and  women  to  continually  seek  education. 


Editor 
Howard  Snethen 


Assistant  Editor 
Harry  R.  Jackson  '57 


12   BETTER  THAN  EVER 

Reunion  '65  was  bigger  and  better  than  ever  with  virtually 
a  three-ring  circus  of  events  for  returning  alumni  to  enjoy. 

16   MOMENTOUS  MEETING 

This  year's  meeting  of  the  Duke  University  National  Council 
was  an  ambitious  milestone  in  the  organization's  career. 


Class  Notes 
Charlotte  Corbin  '35 


3  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS 


18  DUKE  DATELINES 


Advertising 
M.  Laney  Funderburk  '60 
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The  Duke  Alumni  Register  is  published  monthly 
from  September  through  June  by  Duke  University, 
I'urham,  North  Carolina  27706.  Subscription 
rates:  $3.00  per  year;  35  cents  per  copy.  Second 
class  postage  paid  at  Duke  Station.  Durham,  North 
Carolina.  Notification  of  change  of  address  should 
hf  sent  to  the  Alumni  Records  Office,  Duke  Univer- 
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THE  COVER: 

The  spiritual  center  for  all  Univer- 
sity activities  is  the  Duke  Chapel, 
and  this  is  no  less  true  at  Com- 
mencement and  Reunion  time  as 
alumni  gather  for  a  special  worship 
service.  Photograph — Thad  Sparks. 
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GOOD  NEIGHBOR 


Community  leader.  Independent  merchant.  This  General  Motors  dealer  is  both. 

He's  a  good  neighbor  in  many  ways.  Such  as  providing  automobiles  for  driver 
training  classes  or  making  his  facilities  available  for  civic  meetings.  He's  active 
in  community  affairs,  youth  activities  and  other  worthwhile  projects.  More  than 
likely,  he's  a  church  member,  club  member,  participator — the  kind  of  man  you'd 
like  to  have  living  next  door. 

His  business  is  service  .  .  .  and  he  knows  his  business.  He  wins  customers  by  sell- 
ing good  products.  He  keeps  customers  by  servicing  those  products.  Customer 
good  will  is  his  primary  asset.  He  earns  it  by  his  continuing  efforts  to  make 
owning  a  General  Motors  car  a  truly  satisfying  experience. 

He's  a  good  man  to  know. 

General  Motors  Is  People... 

making  better  things  for  you 


LETTERS 


TO  THE  EDITORS: 


WRONG  CLASS 

We  at  Charlotte  College  were  de- 
lighted to  have  an  item  on  President 
Bonnie  Cone  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Duke  Alumni  Register.  However,  may 
I  point  out  that  you  have  her  in  the 
class  of  '31  when  actually  she  is  of 
the  class  of  '41.  I  point  this  out  in 
case  there  might  be  some  mix-up  in 
her  alumni  records. 

Kenneth  Sanford 
Public  Relations  Officer 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Our  sincere  apologies  to  President 
Cone  for  a  typographical  oversight  of 
ten  years,  and  our  congratulations  on 
her  recent  appointment  as  Acting 
Chancellor  when  Charlotte  College 
becomes  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  on  July  1. 

THE  EDITORS 

WRONG  RANK 

Looking  through  your  book  on  the 
silver  anniversary  of  the  class  of  1940, 

I  was  shocked  to  find  my  husband 
listed  as  a  Commander.  He  is  a 
Captain  in  the  Navy  with  a  most 
distinguished  record  of  service.  He 
was  a  night  fighter  pilot  in  World  War 

II  and  a  squadron  commander  in 
Korea.  He  has  a  masters  degree  in 
Political  Science  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Received  the  medal 
of  Commendation  from  the  Air  Force 
for  his  liaison  work  with  them  in  air 
defense  command.  He  has  two  letters 
of  commendation  one  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  one  from 
Defense.  He  is  at  present  Desk  Officer 
for  the  Department  of  Defense 
representing  them  for  Indonesia,  the 
Philippines,  Malaya  and  Guam. 

Mrs.  Dugald  T.  Neill 
Alexandria,  Virginia 

Our  apologies  to  both  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Neill,  we  have  corrected  our 
records  accordingly. 

THE   EDITORS. 


Now  Available 


DUKE  TAPE  RECORDINGS 


Alumni  may  now  more  fully  participate  in  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  University  by  listening  to  tape  recordings  of  major  campus 
speakers.  The  recordings  are  available  to  both  individuals  and  alumni 
groups  without  charge,  and  may  be  played  on  any  standard  tape 
recorder.  Send  requests  to:  Recordings,  Department  of  Alumni  Af- 
fairs,, Duke  University.  Additional  selections  will  be  announced. 
Currently  available  are: 


•  Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight,  Bacca- 
laureate Sermon,  Duke  Chapel, 
June  6,  1965.  Man's  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness in  the  medium  of  time  is  Dr. 
Knight's  topic.  Using  frequent  ref- 
erences from  literature  and  scrip- 
ture, he  urges  degree  candidates  to 
become  masters  of  time  and  not  its 
servant.    Time:   30  minutes.    B284. 

•  Dr.  Gordon  N.  Ray,  Commence- 
ment Address,  Indoor  Stadium, 
June  7,  1965.  A  distinguished 
scholar  and  president  of  the  Gug- 
genheim Foundation,  Dr.  Ray  dis- 
cusses the  critical  issue  of  arts  and 
humanities  in  an  age  of  technology. 
What  shall  man  become?  How  can 
the  arts  and  humanities  serve  man? 
These  questions,  and  current  steps 
being  taken  at  the  federal  level  to 
strengthen  these  areas,  are  discussed. 
Time:  45  minutes.    B281. 

•Vice-President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, Indoor  Stadium,  April  24, 
1965.  The  Vice-President  queries: 
"What  can  we  Americans  ask  of 
each  other  in  1965?"  His  remarks 
touch  many  issues  of  vital  signifi- 
cance: Viet  Nam,  poverty,  civil 
rights,  education  and  foreign  policy. 
About  40  minutes.    B254. 

•  Dr.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
Page  Auditorium,  April  9,  1965. 
Author  of  The  Affluent  Society  and 
former    Ambassador   to    India,    Dr. 


Galbraith  delivers  a  far-ranging  talk 
on  modern  foreign  policy.  He  uses 
Viet  Nam  to  illustrate  the  need  for 
"practical  accommodation"  based  on 
self-interest  with  Russia  and  China. 
The  cold  war  theories  of  "Impla- 
cable conflict"  with  the  Communist 
bloc,  he  claims,  have  become  out- 
moded. About  55  minutes.  B243A 
&B. 

•Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Page 
Auditorium,  November  1964.  Dr. 
King  calls  for  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  civil  rights  issues.  Two  false  as- 
sumptions, he  claims,  stand  in  the 
way  of  integration:  the  idea  that 
time  can  bring  about  change;  and 
the  notion  that  legislation  can't 
solve  the  problem.  About  1  hour. 
B224A  &  B. 

•  Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight,  UNC 
Commencement,  June  7,  1965. 
Attacking  the  North  Carolina 
speaker  ban  law,  Dr.  Knight  charges 
that  it  could  have  adverse  effects 
on  both  the  education  and  economy 
of  the  state.  (The  law  bans  Com- 
munists or  people  who  have  pleaded 
the  fifth  amendment  for  speaking 
at  state-supported  institutions. ) 
"The  real  issue,"  he  says,  "is  the 
control  of  a  great  university."  This 
recording  also  includes  Governor 
Dan  K.  Moore's  comments  on  the 
controversial  law,  which  were 
delivered  from  the  same  platform. 
About  45  minutes.    B282. 
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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS: 


ARTS  &  HUMANITIES  TODAY 


By  Gordon  Norton  Ray 


Though  they  have  much  in  common,  the  arts  and  the  humanities  are  far  from  bein? 
identical,  a  fact  that  is  obscured  by  ma?iy  of  their  contemporary  popular  advocates. 


My  topic  is  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 
arts  and  the  humanities  in  the  United  States 
today.  The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a 
growing  concern  for  both.  More  young  Americans 
than  ever  before  want  to  be  painters,  sculptors,  print 
makers,  writers,  composers,  and  performing  artists  of 
various  kinds.  There  is  a  vast  and  growing  public  for 
paperback  editions  of  current  writing,  for  recordings  of 
serious  music,  for  original  works  of  art  and  for  expert 
reproductions  of  these  works,  and  for  dramatic  and 
musical  performances.  The  humanities  are  less  ob- 
viously in  the  public  eye.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Knight  once 
illustrated  by  a  delightful  anecdote,  they  are  "quiet 
things"  which  make  their  impression  primarily  through 
the  orderly  processes  of  education,  above  all  higher 
education.  But  as  our  educational  establishment  has 
grown,  they  have  had  their  due  part  in  this  growth. 

Though  the  arts  and  the  humanities  have  many 
links,  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  pretending  that  their 
interests  are  always  the  same.  In  his  classic  preface  to 
The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus  Joseph  Conrad  defines  art 
as  "a  singleminded  attempt  to  render  the  highest  kind 
of  justice  to  the  visible  universe."  "The  artist  descends 
within  himself,"  Conrad  continues,  "and  in  that  lonely 
region  of  stress  and  strife,  if  he  be  deserving  and 
fortunate,  he  finds  the  terms  of  his  appeal.  .  .  .  The 
artist  appeals  to  that  part  of  our  being  which  is  not 
dependent  on  wisdom;  to  that  in  us  which  is  a  gift  and 
not  an  acquisition — and,  therefore,  more  permanently 
enduring.  He  speaks  to  our  capacity  for  wonder  and 
delight,  to  the  sense  of  mystery  surrounding  our  lives; 
to  our  sense  of  pity,  and  beauty,  and  pain;  to  the  latent 
feeling  of  fellowship  with  all  creation;  and  to  the  subtle 
but  invincible  conviction  of  solidarity  that  knits  together 
the  loneliness  of  innumerable  hearts."  For  the  artist, 
then,  the  root  of  the  matter  is  his  individual  mind  and 
sensibility.  His  work  is  institutionalized  at  its  peril.   He 

Dr.  Ray  is  president  of  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim 
Foundation  of  New  York. 


has  a  significance  to  his  contemporaries,  moreover, 
which  is  only  partially  to  be  gauged  by  the  absolute 
value  of  what  he  does,  since  he  is  interpreting  directly 
for  them  the  immediately  surrounding  world  which  he 
and  they  share. 

The  role  of  the  humanist  is  far  less  personal  and 
dramatic,  far  more  critical  and  analytic.  He  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  supreme  accomplishments  in 
mankind's  vast  heritage  from  the  past.  The  whole 
corpus  of  literature,  art,  music,  history,  philosophy,  and 
religion  needs  his  constant  reordering  and  revaluation 
to  keep  it  available  in  the  best  form  for  today's  public. 
His  work  is  cooperative,  and  his  natural  habitat  for 
carrying  on  this  work  is  the  university  community. 

Thus  it  must  be  emphasized  that,  though  the 
humanities  are  fed  by  the  contemporary  arts,  the  two 
are  far  from  being  identical.  The  artist  is  concerned 
with  what  he  creates;  the  humanist  is  concerned,  among 
other  things,  with  experiencing  and  studying  the  artist's 
creations.  From  the  humanist's  point  of  view,  the  con- 
temporary arts  might  be  described  as  humanities  in  the 
making. 

If  we  seek  to  explain  to  ourselves  America's 
enhanced  interest  in  the  arts  and  the  humanities,  an 
interest  which — as  we  shall  shortly  see — is  on  the  point 
of  receiving  formal  recognition  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, we  can  best  start,  I  think,  by  considering  the 
undefined  but  perceptible  disillusionment  with  the  condi- 
tions of  contemporary  civilization  which  can  be  sensed 
everywhere.  Last  year  the  Gallup  Institute  compiled 
what  it  called  an  "International  Satisfaction  Index," 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  discover  the  degree  to 
which  the  leading  countries  of  the  western  world  are 
content  with  their  lot.  Only  in  such  small,  non-nuclear 
countries  as  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  Denmark  was 
self-confidence  found  to  predominate.  The  most  wide- 
spread discontent  was  expressed  in  France,  Britain,  and 
the  United  States.  And  whereas  the  respondents  even 
in  these  countries  were  on  the  whole  satisfied  with  their 


housing,  their  family  income,  the  work  that  they  do, 
and  the  amount  of  leisure  time  afforded  them,  general 
unhappiness  was  recorded  in  non-material  areas.  They 
expressed  anxiety  about  the  position  of  their  country  in 
the  world  today,  the  future  facing  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  the  honesty  and  standards  of  behavior  in 
their  country.  Perhaps  I  can  suggest  why  by  a  pair  of 
examples. 

Last  June,  I  attended  a  conference  at  the  Aspen 
Institute  for  the  Humanities  in  Colorado  where  a  num- 
ber of  frontline  business  executives  were  given  a  pre- 
view of  the  results  of  Fortune's  survey  of  some  1,600 
men  between  30  and  45  in  150  large  companies  who 
have  attained  "the  upper  slopes  of  a  big  corporation, 
.  .  .  the  ground  about  the  areas  occupied  by  top 
management."  These  men  were  found  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  automaton-like  "organization  men" 
described  by  William  H.  Whyte,  Jr.,  a  decade  ago. 
They  are  aggressive,  confident,  and  hard-working. 
They  believe  in  their  company  and  the  jobs  they  do  for 
it,  but  they  also  know  that  "there  is  a  world  elsewhere," 
and  they  are  quite  willing  to  return  to  this  world  if  the 
need  arises.  Altogether,  they  are  a  credit  to  American 
society. 

Yet  Fortune's  investigators  also  found  that  in  cer- 
tain ways  these  men  are  very  limited.  They  are  pri- 
marily doers  and  problem-solvers,  and  nearly  all  of 
their  intelligence  goes  into  their  jobs.  Many  of  them 
prefer  television  to  reading.  If  they  read  at  all,  it  is 
usually  in  publications  related  to  their  work  or  facile 
thrillers  of  the  "James  Bond"  variety.  As  a  group, 
indeed,  they  are  actively  anti-intellectual.  "To  the 
young  executive,"  Fortune  continues  (June,  1964), 
"speculative  thought  .  .  .  belongs  to  another  culture, 
which  he  neither  understands  nor  has  any  curiosity 
about.  Like  some  scientists,  he  has  little  understanding 
of,  and  less  interest  in,  the  liberal  arts.  In  an  academic 
sense,  the  young  executive  does  not  know  what  the 
humanities  are.  He  has  no  grasp  of  good  literature.  He 
has  never  heard  the  music  of  the  spheres.  He  would 
not  recognize  it  if  he  did.  And  he  could  not  care  less. 
He  is  completely  'job-oriented'  and  'result  oriented.'  " 

The  company  vice  presidents,  presidents  and  board 
chairmen  to  whom  these  tidings  were  reported  were  sur- 
prised and  disheartened.  Some  of  them  questioned  the 
validity  of  Fortune's  sample;  others  said  that  men  of 
this  pattern  were  not  the  sort  sought  by  their  particular 
companies.  Most  ielt  that  at  any  rate  such  men  were 
hardly  suitable  for  top  management.  They  would  be 
deficient  in  the  wide  background  and  broad  perspective 
that  are  needed  by  those  who  control  the  destinies  of 
big  companies  in  dealing  with  the  complex  relationships 
existing  today  between  business  and  government  and 
between  business  and  society  as  a  whole.  Men  of  a  less 


pragmatic  and  competitive  kind,  who  could  read,  ob- 
serve, and  reflect  on  large  issues,  would  be  better 
choices  for  the  highest  business  positions. 

I  turn  now  to  my  second  example.  As  our  news- 
papers remind  us  every  morning,  we  are  living  in  a 
country  faced  by  formidable  problems  of  poverty  and 
social  injustice.  Yet  at  the  same  time  our  age  is  one  of 
vast  potential  plenty.  A  famous  scientist  has  told  me 
that  the  problems  of  production  have  now  been  so 
completely  resolved,  in  theory  at  least,  that  within  25 
years  all  the  people  not  merely  of  the  United  States 
but  of  the  world  could  be  brought  up  to  a  comfortable 
standard  of  living.  Such  a  consummation  is  obviously 
much  to  be  desired.  Yet  even  if  it  comes  about,  the 
human  condition  would  not  be  fundamentally  altered. 
Prosperity  and  leisure  would  present  their  difficulties, 
just  as  have  hard  times,  if  the  ideals  of  our  civilization 
continue  to  be  defined  entirely  in  material  terms. 

I  can  best  illustrate  this  proposition  by  describing 
to  you  a  prophetic  classic  of  modern  science  fiction, 
Frederik  Pohl's  The  Midas  Plague.  This  is  a  story  of 
the  not  very  remote  future,  when  a  materialistic  culture 
has  assumed  total  control.  Science  and  technology  have 
provided  abundance  beyond  mankind's  wildest  dreams, 
and  the  problems  even  of  the  service  industries  have 
been  completely  resolved  by  the  creation  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  robots  who  carry  out  the  tasks  which  today 
with  increasing  difficulty  we  must  still  persuade  human 
beings  to  perform. 

There  is  only  one  drawback  to  this  seeming  para- 
dise: all  this  abundance  must  be  used.  Human  life  has 
accordingly  been  reduced  to  perpetual  consumption. 
The  most  important  document  in  each  citizen's  pos- 
session is  the  ration  book  which  sets  forth  his  consump- 
tion quotas,  and  society  is  arranged  in  a  strict  hierarchy 
in  line  with  the  requirements  there  noted.  Grade  One 
families,  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  are  forced  to  five 
in  mansions  of  25  rooms  with  five  cars  and  nine  robots, 
where  they  devote  every  waking  hour  to  frantic  con- 
sumption. At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  Grade 
Eight  families,  which  dwell  in  five  room  cottages,  where 
they  are  permitted  to  waste  good  consuming  time  by 
hoeing  their  gardens  or  playing  cards.  As  a  supreme 
reward,  their  members  are  even  allowed  to  work  a  day 
or  two  a  week. 

As  the  Horatio  Alger  of  this  society,  where  progress 
is  from  riches  to  rags,  rather  than  the  reverse,  Mr.  Pohl 
tells  of  the  struggles  of  a  young  and  talented  designer 
who  works  his  way  down  from  Grade  One  to  Grade 
Eight.  When  we  first  meet  him,  his  assigned  task  is  to 
devise  new  ways  of  stimulating  consumption.  One  of 
his  successes  is  a  variation  on  "the  one-arm  bandit,  the 
pinball  machine,  the  juke  box.  You  put  your  ration 
book  in  the  hopper.    You  spun  the  wheels  until  you 
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selected  the  game  you  wanted  to  play  against  the 
machine.  ...  If  you  risked  a  ten-point  ration  stamp — 
showing,  perhaps,  that  you  had  consumed  three  six- 
course  meals — your  statistic  return  was  eight  points. 
You  might  hit  the  jackpot  and  get  a  thousand  points 
back,  and  thus  be  exempt  from  a  whole  freezerful  of 
steaks  and  joints  and  prepared  vegetables;  but  it  seldom 
happened.   Most  likely  you  lost  and  got  nothing." 

To  save  his  frail  wife,  whose  appetite  is  feeble,  our 
hero  determines  to  consume  for  two;  and  by  this  ordeal 
he  is  gradually  led  into  a  subversive  frame  of  mind  in 
which  he  no  longer  regards  waste  as  a  mortal  sin.  A 
brilliant  solution  to  his  delemma  occurs  to  him:  he  will 
use  his  robots  to  consume  his  ration  quotas.  Soon  his 
consumption  record  surpasses  all  others.  He  is  moved 
rapidly  down  the  scale  to  Grade  Eight,  and  at  last  he 
receives    a   summons   from   the    all-powerful   Ration 


Board.  He  reports  in  fear  and  trembling,  feeling  that 
the  day  of  retribution  is  at  hand.  But  he  discovers 
instead  that  he  is  a  national  hero. 

He  is  allowed  to  work  out  a  program  of  consuming- 
robot  units  with  adjustable  satisfaction  circuits  for  the 
whole  country.  The  day  arrives  for  a  demonstration  of 
his  program:  "The  robots  manufactured  hats  of  all 
sorts.  He  adjusted  the  circuits  at  the  end  of  the  day 
and  the  robots  began  trying  on  the  hats,  squabbling 
over  them,  each  coming  away  triumphantly  with  a  huge 
and  diverse  selection.  Their  metallic  features  were 
incapable  of  showing  pride  or  pleasure,  but  both  were 
evident  in  the  way  they  wore  their  hats,  their  fierce 
possessiveness  .  .  .  and  their  faster,  neater,  more  inten- 
sive, more  dedicated  work  to  produce  a  still  greater 
quantity  of  hats  .  .  .  which  they  also  were  allowed  to 
own." 
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"  'And  that  can  apply  to  anything  we — or  the 
robots — produce.'  he  added.  'Everything  from  pins  to 
yachts.  But  the  point  is  that  they  get  satisfaction  from 
possession,  and  the  craving  can  be  regulated  according 
to  the  glut  in  various  industries,  and  the  robots  show 
their  appreciation  by  working  harder.  .  .  .'  " 

"And  so  the  inexorable  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
were  irrevocably  repealed.  No  longer  was  mankind 
hampered  by  inadequate  supply  or  drowned  by  over- 
production. What  mankind  needed  was  there.  What 
the  race  did  not  require  passed  into  the  insatiable — and 
adjustable — robot  maw.    Nothing  was  wasted." 

Of  course  this  is  a  fantastic  tale.  But  it  does  drama- 
tize powerful  tendencies  in  our  current  mode  of  exis- 
tence, and  there  is  a  dreadful  plausibility  about  its 
picture  of  what  the  future  might  hold.  The  moral  of  the 
fable  is  summed  up  in  Lewis  Mumford's  recent  ob- 
servation that  we  may  be  moving  towards  "an  increas- 
ingly purposeless  and  irrational  world,  to  which  only 
machines,  with  no  internally  transmitted  history  and  no 
spontaneous  inner  promptings  could  be  permanently 
adjusted." 


What  do  the  arts  and  the  humanities  offer  that  will 
help  to  prepare  our  young  executives  for  bigger  jobs, 
that  will  keep  society  in  general  from  falling  into  a  way 
of  life  fit  only  for  machines?  Their  great  gift  is  to 
ingrain  in  those  who  become  familiar  with  them  a 
devotion  to  the  life  of  the  mind  and  a  scale  of  values 
not  predominantly  material.  They  remind  us  that  the 
defects  of  our  society  are  only  in  part  the  result  of  our 
physical  environment,  that  many  of  them  reflect  radical 
defects  in  human  nature  which  may  even  be  intensified 
by  improvements  in  our  material  condition. 

Let  me  risk  a  bold  but,  I  hope,  not  distasteful  ex- 
ample of  my  point.  Take  a  practical  man  who  is  proud 
of  avoiding  "useless  speculation,"  who  perhaps  boasts 
that  he  hasn't  read  a  book  in  years.  Confront  him  with 
the  prospect  of  death — not  death  in  the  abstract  or  ten 
years  hence,  but  his  own  death  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
There  is  a  chance,  I  suppose,  that  he  may  respond  in 
the  way  suggested  by  one  of  Charles  Addams'  most 
mordant  inspirations,  a  cartoon  showing  a  funeral 
procession  in  which  the  hearse  is  followed  by  an 
armored  car,  with  an  onlooker  observing:  "I  see  so-and- 
so  has  decided  that  you  can  take  it  with  you."  But  a 
more  likely  reaction  is  a  profound  upheaval  in  his  way 
of  looking  at  his  world,  a  comprehensive  reversal  of 
what  is  and  what  is  not  important  to  his  eyes.  All  the 
trappings  of  his  life  drop  away.  Questions  rush  in  upon 
him  which  he  has  no  notion  of  how  to  answer.  If  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  considering  life  "under  the  ap- 
pearance of  eternity,"  he  would  not  thus  find  himself  in 
this  supreme  crisis  as  helpless  and  bewildered  as  a 
small  child.  This  is  what  E.  M.  Forster  means  when  he 
writes  in  Howards  End:  "Death  destroys  a  man,  but  the 
idea  of  death  saves  him — that  is  the  best  account  of  it 
that  has  yet  been  given." 

What  does  the  immediate  future  seem  to  hold  for 
the  arts  and  the  humanities?  The  novel  element  in  their 
situation  in  the  United  States  today  is  the  notice  which 
is  being  taken  of  them  by  the  federal  government.  This 
recognition  has  not  come  about  by  chance.  For  more 
than  two  years  concerted  campaigns  have  been  con- 
ducted to  bring  into  being  organizations  in  the  arts  and 
in  the  humanities  on  the  pattern  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Partial  success  was  achieved  in  the  former 
field  last  year  with  the  establishment  by  Public  Law 
88-579  of  a  National  Council  on  the  Arts  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  Meanwhile,  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Humanities  appointed  by  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  the  Council  of  Graduate 
Schools,  and  the  United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
had  submitted  a  report  stressing  "two  fundamental 
points:  (1)  that  expansion  and  improvement  of  activ- 
ities in  the  humanities  are  in  the  national  interest  and 
consequently  deserve  financial  support  by  the  federal 
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government;  and  (2)  that  federal  funds  for  this  purpose 
should  be  administered  by  a  new  independent  agency  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Humanities  Foundation." 
When  President  Johnson  last  September  told  an 
audience  at  Brown  University's  bi-centennial  celebra- 
tion that  he  favored  a  National  Foundation  for  the 
Humanities,  this  became  a  bandwagon  cause,  and 
scores  of  Senators  and  Representatives  were  soon  vying 
with  each  other  in  supporting  it. 

The  result  of  these  developments  is  House  of 
Representatives  Bill  6051,  now  before  the  Congress, 
which  I  suspect  may  well  be  signed  into  law.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  which  is  to  have  within  it  both  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  a  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  each  with  its  separate  Chairman 
and  Council.  There  is  also  to  be  a  coordinating  group 
known  as  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  consisting  of  the  two  Chairmen  and 
various  Washington  officials  such  as  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The  Arts  Endowment 
and  the  Humanities  Endowment  are  to  receive  $5 
million  apiece  for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  and  there  is  the 
further  provision  that  another  $5  million  apiece  may  be 
provided  to  match  funds  privately  contributed. 

This  oddly  bifurcated  structure,  with  its  coordinat- 
ing council  made  up  chiefly  of  persons  unlikely  to  be 
either  artist  or  humanists,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
triumph  of  administrative  organization.  It  was  evolved 
because  the  establishment  by  the  current  Congress  of 
the  two  separate  foundations  which  are  really  needed 
was  deemed  to  be  politically  impossible,  and  neither  the 
artists  nor  the  humanists  wanted  a  single  administration. 
It  is  clear  indeed  that  at  present  the  two  groups  will 
have  the  best  chance  of  continuing  on  friendly  terms 
if  they  observe  the  admonition  that  good  fences  make 
good  neighbors.  I  remember  a  drastically  miscalculated 
address  last  winter,  when  it  was  still  thought  that  the 
lion  would  be  asked  to  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  by  one 
of  the  congressional  sponsors  of  the  bill  to  an  audience 
of  specialist  scholars  in  the  humanities  assembled  by 
the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies.  The  ex- 
pression on  the  face  of  one  learned  austere  and  art 
historian  as  our  speaker  ecstatically  expatiated  on  the 
cultural  wonders  to  be  worked  by  performances  of 
Shakespeare  on  street  corners  was  something  to  behold. 
I  walked  away  with  a  professor  of  English  who  re- 
marked that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  been 
made  to  feel  that  he  had  more  in  common  with  physi- 
cists than  with  creative  writers.  There  may  well  have 
been  similarly  misconceived  pep  rallies  for  artists  which 
had  the  effect  of  temporarily  disillusioning  them  with 
the  humanities.   At  any  rate,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing 


that  during  this  phase  of  the  proceedings,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  arts  were  far  more  afraid  of  being 
outmaneuvered  under  a  single  administration  than  were 
the  supporters  of  the  humanities.  "They  will  steal  us 
blind,"  was  the  forceful  if  inelegant  way  in  which  a 
member  of  the  former  group  put  the  matter. 

Some  exception  might  also  be  taken  to  the  modest 
budget  which  the  bill  provides,  for  in  terms  of  federal 
expenditures  $10  million,  even  with  the  prospect  of 
another  $10  million  in  matching  funds,  is  modest 
indeed.  Spread  among  fifty  states,  and  we  have  to  as- 
sume that  federal  money  will  be  very  widely  dispersed, 
there  will  be  little  enough  for  any  single  purpose,  how- 
ever worthy.  But  we  should  remember  that  the  first 
appropriation  for  the  National  Science  Foundation  after 
its  establishment  in  1950  was  $225,000  for  the  year 
ending  in  June,  1951,  whereas  by  1963  the  appropria- 
tion had  risen  to  $322,500,000.  Moreover,  from  the 
beginning  the  very  existence  of  a  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  ought  to  have  real 
symbolic  importance.  Just  as  private  foundations  count 
on  a  "multiplier  factor"  in  the  grants  which  they  are 
able  to  make  from  their  limited  funds,  so  there  should 
be  a  "multiplier  factor"  in  small  federal  grants  deriving 
from  the  lead  which  they  will  give  to  state,  municipal, 
and  private  agencies. 

Despite  the  reservations  which  I  have  expressed, 
we  should  certainly  welcome  with  enthusiasm  the  new 
National  Foundation  on  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 
When  and  if  it  comes  into  being.  But  we  should  do  so 
in  the  full  realization  that  the  welfare  of  the  arts  and 
the  humanities  in  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
depend  primarily  on  the  efforts  of  individual  artists  and 
humanists.  At  first  glance  the  battle  between  sensitivity 
and  intelligence  on  the  one  hand  and  vulgarity  and 
ignorance  on  the  other  may  seem  hopelessly  unequal. 
All  around  us  advertising  portrays  from  billboards,  in 
magazines,  and  on  television  screens  a  society  of 
healthy,  smiling  mental  defectives,  the  epiphanies  in 
whose  lives  appear  to  be  those  moments  in  which  they 
opt  for  this  or  that  brand  of  beer,  detergent,  or 
cigarette.  How  can  Mr.  Reynolds  Price  writing  a  short 
story  or  Mr.  Lionel  Stevenson  lecturing  on  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  possibly  counter-balance  these  strident 
blatancies?  Yet  somehow  their  efforts  and  those  of 
thousands  of  other  notable  creative  artists  and  scholar- 
teachers  have  their  effect.  Each  year  more  Americans 
come  to  believe  with  John  Stuart  Mill  that  "It  is  better 
to  be  a  human  being  dissatisfied  than  a  pig  satisfied, 
better  to  be  Socrates  dissatisfied  than  a  fool  satisfied. 
And  if  the  fool,  or  the  pig,  is  of  a  different  opinion,  it 
is  because  they  only  know  their  own  side  of  the 
question."  Through  this  process  high  civilization  is 
preserved  and  even  extended. 
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BACCALAUREATE  '65 
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ROADS  TO  WISDOM 

There  are  no  easy  roads  to  wisdom,  Dr.  Knight  tells  graduates,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importancefor  every  educated man  andwoma?i  to  seek  knowledge  and  understanding 


One  great  quality  that  you  possess  as  educated 
people  is  the  understanding  that  life  is  not  a 
static  affair,"  University  President  Douglas  M. 
Knight  told  graduates  in  the  Duke  Chapel  on  Sunday 
morning. 

Following  a  precedent  he  set  after  becoming  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Knight  again  preached  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  to  an  overflow  audience  of  graduates,  their 
families  and  friends.  And  his  remarks  had  a  warmth 
and  freshness  to  match  the  bright  June  morning. 

Observing  that,  like  St.  Paul,  we  are  all  obsessed 
with  time  and  its  urgencies,  Dr.  Knight  pointed  out  that 
it  is  important  to  make  the  best  use  of  time.  If  we  are 
happy  with  things  as  they  are  we  will  never  develop 
beyond  that  state.  Moreover,  by  attempting  to  main- 
tain things  as  they  are  we  invariably  lose  them,  he  said. 

Quite  appropriate  to  Commencement  Sunday,  at  a 
time  of  beginning,  Dr.  Knight  asked  the  graduates  to 
consider  the  spectacle  of  man  walking  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  ignorance,  "for  we  never  pretended  to  you 


at  Duke  that  we  knew  the  easy  roads  to  wisdom  or  that 
we  ourselves  were  wise." 

Reality  works  through  time  which  means  change, 
impermanence,  growth  and  decay.  Time  is  both  a  gift 
and  a  privilege,  and  it  should  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  "your  own 
existence  as  an  individual  is  remarkable  in  its  temporal 
possibilities  and  in  its  temporal  limits,"  Dr.  Knight  said. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Knight  stressed  the  need  for  a 
perceptive  grasp  of  time  and  of  men  in  time,  yet  beyond 
it.  And  he  illustrated  his  point  with  this  quotation  from 
Shakespeare's  Tempest:  "These  our  actors,/  As  I  fore- 
told you,  were  all  spirits,  and/  Are  melted  into  air,  into 
thin  air;  And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision,/ 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,/  The 
solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself,/  Yea,  all  which 
it  inherit,  shall  dissolve;/  And,  like  this  insubtantial 
pageant  faded,/  Leave  not  a  rack  behind.  We  are  such 
stuff/  As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life/  Is 
rounded  by  a  sleep." 


The  overflow  crowd  listened  to  the 
Baccalaureate  Services  over 
loudspeakers  in  the  Chapel  Grove 
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//  was  a  busy  weekend  for  returning  alumni  who  kept  on  the  go  greeting  old  friends  and  renewing  acquaintances. 


BETTER  THAN  EVER 

Reunion  '65  was  bigger  and  better  than  ever  for  all  the  returning  alumni  and 
reunion  classes  as  they  came  back  to  the  campus  to  renew  their  ties  with  alma  mater. 


Superficially  it  may  seem  as  if  Barnum  &  Bailey 
were  playing  in  conjunction  with  a  convention  of 
Kiwanis  International.  People  have  a  good  and 
hectic  time.  But  college  reunions  and  all  the  other 
alumni  activities  at  Commencement  have  a  reality  more 
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meaningful  than  the  expected  round  of  parties  and 
speeches,  and  handshakes  and  hugs.  Amidst  all  the 
hubbub  one  seems  to  search  for  perspective,  for  the 
meaning  of  time  past  and  of  neglected  friendships,  for 
the  meaning  of  feelings  that  were  once  revelations  and 


that  now  are  dreams.  One  searches  the  past,  then,  in 
order  to  interpret  the  present. 

Such  a  search,  however,  is  a  private  matter.  It 
cannot  be  seen — except  maybe  in  a  pair  of  eyes 
momentarily  lost  in  the  remembrance  of  some  distant 
landscape  or  feeling.  So  one  is  left,  finally,  with  the 
outward  events,  with  the  good  and  hectic  times. 

Many  alumni  returned  at  Commencement. 

General  Alumni  Dinner 

The  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  University's 
General  Alumni  Association,  held  in  the  hot  and 
cavernous  Great  Hall,  was  sold  out  this  year  as  ap- 
proximately 500  alumni  attended.  The  only  event 
marring  an  otherwise  pleasant  evening  was  the  absence 
of  the  speaker  and  guest  of  honor — University  Presi- 
dent Douglas  M.  Knight.  He  was  recovering  from  a 
bout  with  the  mumps.  However,  Dr.  Harold  W.  Lewis, 
vice  provost  and  dean  of  arts  and  sciences,  substituted 
admirably. 

The  meeting,  which  provides  the  only  opportunity 
during  the  year  when  all  alumni  can  assemble  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  Association,  was  highlighted  by 
an  optimistic  report  from  Dr.  Ben  N.  Miller  '32,  MD 
'35,  University  trustee  and  chairman  of  the  1964-65 
Loyalty  Fund  Advisory  Committee.  Fourteen  thousand 
donors,  he  said,  had  contributed  $560,000  at  that 
time.  His  optimistic  tone  was  justified  by  later  events, 
for  on  June  30  the  campaign  closed  with  $576,003.25 
from  14,492  donors.  Although  the  number  of  donors 
fell  short  of  the  goal  of  15,000,  the  total  amount  of 
money  raised  exceeded  the  $575,000  goal  set  last  year 
by  the  National  Council. 

The  Loyalty  Fund  was  also  the  object  of  attention 
when  the  Golden  and  Silver  Anniversary  Gifts  were 
presented  to  the  University.  L.  L.  Ivey  presented  the 
Class  of  1915's  gift  of  $10,000  from  45  donors.  The 
Class  of  1940  presented  its  gift  of  $35,166.25  from 
264  donors  through  Nevin  Stetler,  class  president.  The 
gifts  were  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  University  by  Dr. 
Lewis. 

Awarded  special  recognition  at  the  meeting  were  14 
retiring  faculty  members:  Dr.  Wally  Reichenberg- 
Hackett,  Mr.  Howard  N.  Haines,  Dr.  Frank  G.  Hall, 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Landon,  Dr.  Ernest  W.  Nelson,  Dr. 
Joseph  B.  Rhine,  Dr.  Hertha  D.  E.  Sponer,  Miss  Julia 
R.  Grout,  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Herring,  Dr.  Paul  M.  Gross, 
Dr.  Duncan  C.  Hetherington,  Dr.  Authur  O.  Hickson, 
Dr.  Eugenia  R.  Whitridge,  and  Dr.  Mary  Poteat. 

As  these  people  retired  from  active  service  to  the 
University,  an  even  larger  group  was  called  upon  to 
begin  the  first  year  of  many  years  of  service.  Approxi- 
mately 1,000  new  graduates  were  inducted  into  the 
Association.   These  new  members  of  the  alumni  body 


Dean  Harold  W.  Lewis  spoke  of  the  University's  firm 
commitment    to    excellence    at    the    Alumni    Dinner. 


were  represented  by  Craig  W.  Worthington  and  Susan 
Guest.  William  F.  Franck  '39,  presiding,  expressed  his 
hope  that  "the  Class  of  1965  will  share  with  all  of  its 
predecessors  a  persistent  concern  for  the  University's 
work  and  welfare." 

Class  Reunions 

As  usual  the  anniversary  classes  seemed  to  set  the 
most  hectic  pace  of  all  the  classes  that  returned  for 
campus  reunions.  This  year  it  was  the  Golden  Anniver- 
sary Class  of  1915.  Silver  Anniversary  Class  of  1940, 
and  Tenth  Anniversary  Class  of  1955.  Also  on  campus 
for  organized  reunions  were  the  Classes  of  1916  and 
1917,  the  Classes  of  1929,  1930,  1931,  and  1932,  the 
Classes  of  1944,  1945,  and  1946,  and  the  Half  Century 
Club. 

The  weekend  of  June  4-7  contained  a  highlight  for 
each  of  the  reunion  groups.  These  were  some  of  them: 
the  luncheon  on  Sunday  when  the  Class  of  1915  was 
inducted  into  the  Half  Century  Club  and  ceased  to 
function  as  a  separate  group;  the  entire  weekend  for 
the  Class  of  1940;  a  Sunday  luncheon  for  the  Class  of 
1955  when  Bill  Griffith  showed  up  to  answer  questions 
and  might  still  be  there  if  people  had  not  been  leaving 
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BETTER  THAN  EVER  .  .  .  continued 


The  classes  of  '44-46  held  a  joint  reunion  dinner-dance 
at  the  Jack  Tar  Hotel  which  was  one  of  the  highlights 
of  the  weekend,  and  the  Half  Century  Club  inducted 


its  newest  members,  the  class  of  '15,  to  swell  its  mem- 
bership. While  the  annual  golf  tournament  drew  a  large 
crowd  of  club  swingers  to  the  course  on  a  beautiful  day. 
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for  home;  the  joint  luncheon  meeting  on  Sunday  of  the 
Classes  of  1916  and  1917  when  Mrs.  Turlington 
presided  and  John  Dozier  spoke  about  the  University; 
cocktails  and  dinner  at  The  Blair  House  for  the  Classes 
of  1929-32  when  106  people  came  to  be  served;  and 
for  the  Classes  of  1944-46  an  open  house  on  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Durham  home  of  Ann  and  Charlie 
Willetts. 

In  addition  to  the  reunion  groups,  every  other  class 
from  1918  to  1964  were  represented  on  campus.  These 
alumni,  together  with  those  from  reunion  classes,  were 
able  to  participate  in  a  number  of  activities  planned 
especially  for  everyone. 

Alumni  Lectures 

The  Seventh  Annual  Alumni  Lecture  Series  was 
concerned  with  a  timely  topic:  "Communism  in  India 
and  China:  A  Study  in  Contrast."  In  spite  of  some  last 
minute  confusion  as  to  just  where  the  lectures  were 
going  to  be  held,  270  alumni  crowded  into  the 
auditorium  of  the  Biological  Sciences  Building  to  hear 
three  professors  of  history  explain  why  the  Communists 
have  so  far  failed  in  India  while  succeeding  in  China. 
The  lecturers  pointed  out  similarities  between  China 
and  India,  such  as  the  fact  that  both  suffer  from  poverty 
and  over-population.  Such  dissimilar  factors,  however, 
as  internal  leadership  and  military  events  have  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  Communism  in  the  one 
country  while  denying  it  in  the  other.  (These  lectures 
will  be  published  in  full  in  a  future  issue  of  the  Alumni 
Register — Editor.  ) 

The  lecturers  were  Professor  Robert  I.  Crane  and 
Assistant  Professor  Donald  Gillin.  Assistant  Professor 
Warren  Lerner  was  moderator. 

Other  Activities 

Garland  Wolfe  '46  and  his  wife,  Nettie  Lou,  were 
the  chairmen  who  produced  this  year's  successful 
Alumni  Golf  Tournament.  One  hundred  and  forty-six 
contestants  competed  for  a  record  number  of  trophies. 
The  fact  that  a  good  number  of  them  were  won  by 
alumni  is  amazing,  for  the  tournament  is  also  open  to 
faculty  and  staff  who  have  an  opportunity  to  play  over 
the  Duke  course  throughout  the  year. 

In  addition  to  golf,  all  alumni  were  able  to  hop 
aboard  the  buses  that  had  been  chartered  for  campus 
tours.  A  large  number  did.  Then,  on  two  evenings 
during  the  weekend,  these  same  alumni  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  Hoof  'n'  Horn  Club's  production 
of  the  Cole  Porter  musical  Out  of  this  World. 

Last  but  not  least,  certainly  from  a  parent's  point  of 
view,  was  the  Junior- Versity  Program  which  kept  the 
children  entertained  while  the  adults  played.  "A 
marvelous  idea,"  said  one  alumnus. 


For  pint-sized  swingers,  Junior-versity  provided  a  well 
rounded  program  of  energy-consuming  events  for  all. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THAD  SPARKS  &  JAMES  WALLACE 
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George  V.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  University's  capital  campaign,  tells  National  Council  members  of  the  program. 


MOMENTOUS  MEETING 

This  year s  meeting  of  the  Duke  University  National  Council  turned  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  in  its  eighteen  year  history  as  ambitious  plans  were  made. 


This  year's  meeting  of  the  Duke  University  Na- 
tional Council  may  qualify  as  the  most  significant 
in  the  18-year  history  of  the  organization.  In  ad- 
dition to  conducting  annual  business,  such  as  the  election 
of  new  officers,  Council  members  were  given  advance 
information  about  the  first  phase  of  the  University's  10- 
year  $187,411,000  development  program.  The  mem- 
bers also  adopted  motions  requiring  tremendous  growth 
of  the  Annual  Loyalty  Fund  Campaign  to  insure  that 
adequate  operating  funds  will  be  available  both  during 
and  after  the  University's  expansion. 
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Duke  s  $102  million  program 

Advance  information  about  the  development  pro- 
gram was  given  by  Wright  Tisdale,  chairman  of  the 
University  board  of  trustees  and  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  Mr. 
Tisdale,  substituting  for  University  President  Douglas 
M.  Knight,  who  was  recuperating  from  the  mumps,  said 
that  the  University  will  raise  $102,876,000  during  the 
three-year  first  phase  of  the  program.  He  noted  that 
pledges  of  $21,812,000  had  already  been  received  and 


that  $18,830,000  is  anticipated  from  government  grants 
and  loans.  "This  means,"  he  said,  "that  $40,642,000 
of  the  three-year  goal  already  has  been  raised  or  antic- 
ipated, leaving  $62,234,000  to  be  acquired  during 
the  next  three  years." 

The  alumnus  with  the  major  share  of  responsibility 
for  raising  this  sum  is  George  V.  Allen  '24,  LLD  '49, 
a  career  ambassador  of  the  United  States  who  assumed 
the  presidency  of  The  Tobacco  Institute  after  retiring 
from  the  Foreign  Service.  Mr.  Allen,  as  chairman  of  a 
National  Steering  Committee  which  will  oversee  the 
campaign,  explained  that  the  $102,876,000  will  be  used 
as  follows:  $75,576,000  for  physical  plant  needs; 
$15,000,000  for  additional  endowment;  and  $12,300,- 
000  for  current  budget  support.  "These  funds  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  needs  of  Duke  University," 
he  said.  "The  campaign  itself  is  essential  because  the 
dimensions  of  the  tasks  which  face  us  are  now  many 
times  larger  than  the  resources  upon  which  we  have 
traditionally  depended  in  the  past." 

Mr.  Allen  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Loyalty 
Fund  will  remain  an  indispensable  source  of  annual 
operating  income  for  the  University  throughout  and 
after  the  capital  campaign.  Funds  contributed  through 
the  Loyalty  Fund  during  the  next  three  years,  he 
pointed  out,  will  be  included  in  the  $102,876,000  goal 
— specifically  a  part  of  the  $12,300,000  current  budget 
support. 

Loyalty  Fund  Vital 

The  importance  of  obtaining  operating  funds 
through  the  Loyalty  Fund  to  support  the  University's 
growth  was  stressed  by  Dr.  Ben  N.  Miller  '32,  MD  '35, 
1964-65  chairman  of  the  Loyalty  Fund  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. He  reported  that  as  of  June  5,  $560,000  had 
been  given  to  the  University  through  the  Loyalty  Fund 
by  14,000  donors.  He  expected  that  the  goal  of  $575,- 
000  would  be  reached  by  the  end  of  the  campaign  on 
June  30,  an  expectation  that  was  later  realized  when 
the  final  tally  showed  that  $576,003,25  had  been  re- 
ceived from  14,492  donors.  He  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  a  greater  effort  would  have  to  be  made 
in  the  future  if  the  University  intended  to  advance  its 
standing  in  the  educational  world. 

At  this  point  in  the  meeting  Edwin  L.  Jones,  Jr., 
BSCE  '48,  a  member  of  the  Council's  executive  com- 
mittee, reported  that  the  committee  had  taken  into 
consideration  the  need  for  Loyalty  Fund  growth.  The 
committee  was  therefore  recommending,  he  said,  that 
the  Loyalty  Fund  attain  a  $1,000,000  goal  by  1967-78. 
This  goal,  he  explained,  would  be  approached  through 
three  stages,  with  next  year's  goal  being  $675,000  and 
the  1966-67  goal  $800,000.  By  1967-68  the  Loyalty 
Fund  will  attain  its  minimum  goal  of  providing  $1,000,- 
000  annual  operating  income  for  the  University. 


Mr.  Jones  then  moved  that  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations be  adopted.  The  motion  was  quickly 
seconded  and  passed  by  unanimous  voice  vote. 

New  Officers  Elected 

W.  Horace  Corbett  '38,  presiding,  called  for  elec- 
tion of  the  new  officers  who  will  provide  important 
leadership  as  the  Loyalty  Fund  progresses  toward  its 
record  goal.  After  a  report  from  the  nominating  com- 
mittee by  Lucie  O'Brien  Milner  (Mrs.  John)  '42,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Thomas  F.  Hewitt  '28, 
chairman;  Ray  J.  Tysor  '21,  vice  chairman;  Charles 
B.  Wade,  Jr.,  '38,  T.  Reuben  Waggoner  '22,  and 
Louise  Sellars  Gillespie  (Mrs.  John  M.)  '33,  members 
of  the  executive  committee;  and  Milton  E.  Harrington 
'31,  Dr.  Richard  G.  Connar  '41,  MD  '44,  Charles  S. 
Murphy  '31,  LLB  '34,  Alex  Copeland,  Jr.,  '37,  and 
Ruth  Gambill  Miller  (Mrs.  Ben)  RN  '36,  members-at- 
large. 

Mr.  Hewitt,  the  new  chairman,  resides  in  Kinston, 
N.  C,  and  is  a  partner  in  the  LaRoque  &  Hewitt  Com- 
pany. The  new  vice  chairman,  Mr.  Tysor,  is  a  con- 
sultant to  the  North  Carolina  National  Bank  and 
former  owner  of  the  Tysor  Realty  &  Mortgage  Com- 
pany in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Committee  Reports 


Reports  were  also  heard  at  the  meeting  from  the 
following  three  standing  committees  of  the  Council: 
Bequest  Program,  the  alumni  admissions  advisory  com- 
mittees, and  local  Duke  alumni  associations.  Mr. 
Jones,  substituting  for  J.  Alexander  McMahon  '42, 
chairman  of  the  Bequest  Program,  said  that  600  individ- 
uals have  revealed  definite  bequest  commitments 
to  the  University  while  another  175  have  indicated  that 
they  plan  to  do  so.  A  special  effort  will  be  made  during 
the  coming  year  to  increase  the  number  of  participants 
to  1,000. 

Mrs.  Gillespie,  chairman  of  the  alumni  admissions 
advisory  committee,  reported  that  the  number  of  area 
advisory  committees  had  been  increased  from  seven  to 
79  in  as  many  different  areas.  This  increase  indicates 
the  success  of  the  program,  she  said,  and  an  effort  will 
be  made  during  1965-66  to  expand  it  even  further. 

Reporting  for  the  local  associations  committee, 
Richard  Maxwell  '55  explained  that  it  had  been  decided 
that  a  local  association  should  be  developed  in  every 
area  where  50  or  more  alumni  reside.  With  this  goal 
in  mind,  the  committee  took  steps  to  establish  approxi- 
mately 25  new  local  associations.  Further  attempts  will 
be  made  during  the  coming  year,  he  said,  to  expand 
local  association  organizations  and  provide  each  as- 
sociation with  an  appropriate  program  of  activities. 
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DUKE  DATELINES 

A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


$102  Million  Campaign 

The  University  has  announced 
plans  for  conducting  the  largest 
capital  gifts  campaign  ever  under- 
taken by  a  Southern  institution,  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  Nation. 

To  be  launched  in  September,  the 
three-year  effort  will  seek  to  raise 
$102,876,000,  which  will  implement 
the  first  phase  of  the  University's 
recently  approved  10-year  expansion 
and  improvement  program  estimated 
to  cost  $187,411,000. 

Announcement  of  the  campaign 
plans  came  after  a  series  of  Com- 
mencement meetings  of  trustee, 
faculty  and  alumni  groups. 

Trustee  Chairman  Wright  Tisdale 
of  Dearborn,  Mich,  said  $75.5  million 
of  the  amount  will  be  used  for  phys- 
ical plant  needs,  while  $15  million 
will  be  added  to  the  University's 
endowment,  and  $12.3  million  will  go 
for  support  of  the  annual  budget. 
George  V.  Allen  '24  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  retired  career  diplomat  who 
now  is  President  of  The  Tobacco 
Institute,  Inc.,  has  accepted  the  job  of 
General  Chairman  of  the  Campaign. 
Tisdale  explained  that  Allen  will  be 
assisted  by  a  National  Steering  Com- 
mittee to  be  named  in  the  near  future. 

He  also  explained  that  while  the 
amount  of  money  required  between 
now  and  the  end  of  1968  has  been  set 
at  $102.8  million,  a  large  portion  of 
this  already  has  been  raised  or  is 
anticipated.  Specifically,  Tisdale  said 
that  $21.8  million  already  has  been 
received  in  pledges  and  another  $18.8 
million  is  anticipated  from  govern- 
ment loans  and  grants.  This  leaves 
$62,234,000  which  still  must  come 
during  the  next  three  years. 

Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight,  Presi- 
dent of  Duke  University,  cautioned 
that  "these  funds  are  not,  however,  an 
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end  in  themselves.  Our  objective  is 
to  help  Duke  University  serve  the 
South  and  the  Nation,  as  well  as  any 
University  can,  in  every  field  which 
concerns  us." 

"While  construction  and  endow- 
ment needs  are  enormous,  the  in- 
crease in  budget  support  poses  one 
of  our  greatest  challenges.  I  am 
particularly  pleased,  therefore,  to  be 
able  to  report  that  a  significant  step 
toward  raising  the  $12.3  million 
required  for  this  purpose  has  been 
taken  by  the  Duke  University  alumni 
through  their  representatives  on  the 
Duke  University  National  Council. 
The  Council,  which  administers  Duke's 
annual  Loyalty  Fund  program,  has 
reviewed  the  University's  needs  and 
its  own  goals  for  the  next  three  years, 
and  has  accepted  the  challenge  by 
pledging  increased  goals  for  each  of 
these  years." 

Southern  Studies 

Creation  of  a  Center  for  Southern 
Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  at  the  University  was  an- 
nounced recently  by  President 
Douglas  M.  Knight. 

The  Center  will  study  various  areas 
of  Southern  culture,  including  such 
subjects  as  the  new  role  of  the  South- 
ern Negro,  the  emerging  two-party 
system,  and  the  out-migration  of 
many  of  the  region's  better-educated 
young  people. 

To  begin  operation  this  fall,  it  is 
the  first  facility  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation.  Other  Southern  institutions, 
including  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  have  been  active  in  South- 
ern studies  over  the  years,  but  none 
have  organized  their  efforts  in  a  single 
center. 

In  making  the  announcement, 
President    Knight    said:    "The    South 


and  its  culture  have  long  been  topics 
of  interest  to  scholars  in  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities.  Now  with 
the  creation  of  the  Center  for  South- 
ern studies,  research  in  this  area  can 
be  expanded  and  developed." 

He  said  a  unique  aspect  of  the 
Center  will  be  encouraging  an  ex- 
change between  scholars  in  different 
disciplines. 

A  committee  headed  by  Dr.  Edgar 
T.  Thompson,  professor  of  sociology, 
is  in  charge  of  organizing  the  Center. 
Dr.  Thompson  has  a  career-long 
interest  in  the  South  and  its  problems. 
He  is  author  of  a  number  of  books 
and  articles  on  race  relations,  agricul- 
ture, education,  and  social  change  in 
the  region. 

The  purpose  of  the  Duke  Center 
will  be  basic  research,  not  "action" 
programs,  according  to  Dr.  Thomp- 
son. But  he  foresees  that  its  future 
functions  may  include  serving  as  an 
advisory  body  to  groups  trying  to 
solve  practical  problems. 

Immediate  goals  are  expanding 
research,  encouraging  doctoral  candi- 
dates with  Southern  interests,  sponsor- 
ing symposia  on  Southern  subjects, 
encouraging  publications  dealing  with 
the  South,  and  similar  activities. 

Initially,  the  Center  will  be  entirely 
supported  by  the  University.  But  of- 
ficials here  hope  it  will  attract  outside 
funds  as  it  expands. 

Members  of  Dr.  Thompson's  com- 
mittee comprise  part  of  what  Presi- 
dent Knight  termed  "the  University's 
rather  remarkable  talent"  in  Southern 
studies. 

They  are  Dr.  lohn  S.  McGee, 
professor  of  economics;  Dr.  Joseph  J. 
Spengler,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of 
Economics;  Dr.  Clarence  Gohdes, 
James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  English; 
Dr.  Arlin  Turner,  professor  of  En- 
glish; Dr.   John  R.  Alden,  James  B. 


George   V.  Allen  '24,  chairman  of  the  National  Steering  Committee  for  the    University's   new   capital  campaign,   is 
flanked  by  Board  Chairman  Wright  Tisdale  and  University  President  Douglas  Knight  as  they  discuss  fund  drive  plans. 


Duke  Professor  of  History;  Dr.  John 
C.  McKinney,  professor  of  sociology; 
and  Dr.  Shelton  Smith,  James  B.  Duke 
Professor  Emeritus  of  American 
Religious  Thought. 

The  committee  will  select  an  ad- 
visory board,  which  may  include  both 
Southern  and  non-Southern  academi- 
cians, political  leaders,  and  business- 
men as  members. 

In  addition  to  its  faculty  and  non- 
university  advisors,  the  Center  will 
draw  upon  the  1,650,000  volumes  and 
four  million  manuscripts  in  the  Duke 
Library  and  upon  regional  studies 
now  in  progress  or  already  completed 
here. 

Both  Duke  and  its  predecessor, 
Trinity  College,  have  long  been  active 
in  Southern  studies.  Since  1929,  more 
than  100  doctoral  dissertations  and 
almost  300  books  on  various  aspects 
of  Southern  life  and  thought  have 
been  produced  by  Duke  professors 
and  graduate  students.  A  number  of 
regional  studies  now  are  in  progress 
in   several   departments. 


" 'Vietnam  &f  Beyo?id" 


Dr.  Arthur  Larson,  special  consul- 
tant to  President  Johnson  on  issues 
bearing  on  world  peace,  has  described 
the  United  States'  Vietnam  policy  as 
"out  of  date,  transparent,  and  naive." 

The  slashing  attack  is  in  a  booklet, 
Vietnam  and  Beyond.  It  was  co- 
authored  by  Dr.  Larson,  director  of 
the  Rule  of  Law  Research  Center  in 
Law  School,  and  his  brother,  Don  R. 
Larson,  a  professor  of  political 
science. 

The  Larsons  recommend  a  policy 
of  "selective  containment"  of  Com- 
munism, rather  than  the  existing 
"massive  containment"  approach. 
They  explain  that,  under  their  pro- 
posal, the  U.  S.  would  do  everything 
to  keep  Communism  out  of  such 
highly-industrial  nations  as  Japan. 
However,  the  Reds  would  be  stuck 
with  the  high  cost  of  supporting 
economically  poor  lands  with  few 
natural  resources. 


Concerning  our  policy  in  Vietnam, 
the  authors  say: 

— "The  deepest  error  of  this  policy 
is  that  it  discards  the  prime  test  of 
a  sound  foreign  policy — the  weighing 
of  all  factors  in  a  given  situation 
favoring  or  hurting  national  interests 
.  .  .  The  most  serious  defect  of  the 
policy  is  that  it  is  not  working." 

— "How  will  Russia  or  China, 
themselves  unable  to  feed  their  own 
people,  satisfy  tens  of  millions  of 
hungry  people  in  the  poorer  regions 
of  Africa  and  Asia?  ...  If  Commu- 
nism cannot  feed  its  own  people  .  .  . 
how  will  its  theories  work  in  the  kind 
of  uncleared  rain  forests,  exhausted 
ancient  soils,  and  badly-drained  river 
bottoms  these  marginal  areas  often 
present?" 

— "Nothing  could  more  speedily 
demonstrate  the  unworkability  of 
Communism  as  a  mode  of  economic 
organization  than  a  few  such  negative 
showcases." 

— The  U.  S.  should  let  verbally 
warring    Russia    and    China    collide, 
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"carefully  limiting  the  arena  of  their 
struggle  to  areas  we  know  will  do 
them  more  harm  than  good  even  if 
they  win  them." 

— 'The  true  fact  is  that  the  U.  S. 
has  had  no  obligation  to  South  Viet- 
nam or  anyone  else  under  the  SEATO 
treaty  to  use  its  own  armed  forces  in 
the  defense  of  South  Vietnam." 

— Our  existing  policy  threatens  to 
reunite  Russia  and  China  "at  the 
precise  time  when  the  schism  between 
the  two  Communist  worlds  is  at  its 
widest." 

—Both  SEATO  and  the  UN  offer 
ways  of  legally  settling  the  Vietnam 
problem.  Thus  the  U.  S.  could  get 
out — "with  honor." 

— Our  military  action  in  Vietnam 
threatens  "escalation  into  major  war 
against  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
population.  .  .  ." 

Knight  for  UNESCO 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has 
appointed  Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight  as 
one  of  eight  new  members  to  the 
U.  S.  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO.  The  appointment  will  run 
through  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission in  1967. 

The  100-member  body  advises  the 
Government  on  UNESCO  matters 
and  serves  as  a  link  between  organiza- 
tions, institutions  and  individuals  in 
the    United    States    and    the    United 


Charles  A.  Cannon 

Nations  Education,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  (UNESCO). 

The  Commission  membership  in- 
cludes representatives  from  60 
national  organizations  interested  in 
educational,  scientific  and  cultural 
matters,  25  persons  connected  with 
Federal,  State  or  local  government, 
and  15  members  at  large. 

President  of  Duke  for  the  past  two 
years,  Dr.  Knight  is  extremely  active 
at  the  national  level.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion's Commission  on  International 
Education;  a  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  Foundation  for  the  Arts, 
Religion  and  Culture;  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  Divi- 
sional Committee  for  Institutional 
Programs. 

Doctor  s  Helpers 

A  new  training  program  aimed  at 
making  medical  services  more  readily 
available  to  patients  and  at  easing 
the  shortage  of  professional  personnel 
will  be  instituted  at  Duke  Medical 
Center. 

The  program,  to  train  "physician's 
assistants"  who  would  be  similar  to 
military  medical  corpsmen,  will  be  one 
of  four  medical  training  programs  to 
be  set  up  with  the  aid  of  a  five-year 
$900,000  grant  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

The   other  programs  will  involve: 


John  N.  Couch 

— Training  of  hyperbaric  oxygena- 
tion chamber  technicians  in  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  high- 
presssure  chambers,  one  of  medicine's 
newest  experimental  tools. 

— Two  medical  training  programs, 
one  in  predoctoral  and  the  other  in 
postdoctoral    hyperbaric   oxygenation. 

The  "physician's  assistant"  program 
will  represent  a  new  concept  in  para- 
medical education,  according  to  Dr. 
Barnes  Woodhall,  vice  provost  for 
medical  affairs. 

High  school  graduates  would  be 
trained  in  a  special  two-year  program 
that  would  enable  them  to  take  over, 
under  supervision,  many  of  the 
routine  duties  of  doctors  as  well  as 
some  tasks  performed  currently  by 
nurses  and  technicians. 

Their  training  would  include  such 
courses  as  anatomy  and  physiology, 
surgery,  and  nursing  principles  to  give 
them  a  well-rounded  background  for 
further  on-the-job  training  in  selected 
clinical  areas  of  medicine. 

Duke  officials  believe  that  the  new 
paramedical  category  may  enable 
doctors,  who  are  in  short  supply  in 
many  areas  of  the  country,  to  bring 
their  professional  services  to  more 
people  who  need  medical  care. 

Until  now,  most  of  the  chamber 
technicians  have  come  from  navy- 
trained  deep-sea  diving  teams,  Dr. 
Saltzman  said,  but  a  limited  supply  of 
trained   individuals   cannot   meet   the 
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present       and       anticipated       future 
demands. 

He  said  that  both  the  technicians 
and  doctors  who  use  hyperbaric 
medicine  must  be  familiar  with  its 
potential  hazards — minor  ones  such 
as  the  tendency  of  stoppered  bottles 
to  shatter  under  chamber  pressure  and 
major  problems  such  as  oxygen  poi- 
soning and  bends,  a  potentially  fatal 
consequence    of    deep-sea    diving. 


Faculty  News 


Dr.  Paul  W.  Abeles,  a  research 
and  development  expert  on  prestressed 
concrete,  has  been  named  visiting 
professor  of  civil  engineering  for  the 
coming  year. 

Dr.  Robert  Lloyd  Barnes,  chief 
of  the  U.  S.  Forestry  Sciences  Labora- 
tory and  project  leader  for  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture's  Southeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station  in  the  Re- 
search Triangle  Park  since  1961,  has 
been  named  professor  of  forestry  at 
the  University. 

Dr.  Rubin  Bressler,  professor  of 
psychiatry,  has  been  elected  a  national 
councilor  of  the  American  Federation 
for  Clinical  Research. 

Dr.  Virginia  S.  Bryan,  research 
associate,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
dean  of  instruction  in  the  Woman's 
College  and  assistant  professor  of 
botany. 

The   Rev.   Jackson   W.    Carroll, 


Eleanor  Lansing  Dulles 

Methodist  chaplain,  is  one  of  30 
campus  ministers  chosen  by  the  Dan- 
forth  Foundation  to  receive  1965-66 
campus  ministry  graduate  study  grants. 

Giorgio  Ciompi,  visiting  artist  in 
music,  participated  in  the  1965  Pablo 
Casals  Festival  in  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico. 

Dr.  R.  Taylor  Cole,  James  B. 
Duke  Professor  of  Political  Science 
and  Provost  of  the  University,  has 
been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Gallie,  Jr.,  as- 
sociate professor  of  mathematics  and 
director  of  the  Computer  Laboratory, 
is  teaching  a  summer  course  in 
numerical  mathematics  and  a  special 
seminar  on  techniques  of  translation 
of  mechanical  languages  at  the  Uni- 
versidad  Central  de  Venezuela  in 
Caracas. 

Dr.  J.  Leonard  Goldner,  profes- 
sor of  orthopaedic  surgery,  has  been 
named  visiting  professor  of  ortho- 
paedic surgery  at  the  Royal  Children's 
Hospital  in  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Horn,  professor 
and  chairman  of  zoology,  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  by 
Trinity  College  in  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut. 

Dr.  Robert  N.  Kearney,  assistant 
professor  of  political  science,  was 
awarded  a  grant  from  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  to  sup- 
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port  research  on  communalism  and 
the  language  problem  in  Ceylon. 

Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight,  profes- 
sor of  English  and  President  of  the 
University,  has  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Corporation,  governing 
body  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Mengel,  associate 
in  medicine,  has  been  named  to  fill  the 
newly  established  Charles  Austin 
Doan  Chair  of  Medicine  at  Ohio 
State  University  College  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Roland  Hill  Nelson,  as- 
sociate dean  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion at  Northwestern  University,  has 
been  appointed  professor  and  chair- 
man of  the  Education  Department  at 
Duke  succeeding  Dr.  William  H. 
Cartwright  as  chairman.  Dr.  Cart- 
wright  will  devote  full  time  to 
teaching  and  research. 

F.  Hodge  O'Neal,  professor  of 
law,  gave  the  commencement  address 
at  his  alma  mater,  Northeast  Louisi- 
ana State  College  in  Monroe, 
Louisiana. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Orgain,  professor 
of  medicine,  has  been  named  editor 
of  Modern  Concepts  of  Cardiovas- 
cular Disease,  a  monthly  scientific 
publication  of  the  American  Heart 
Association. 

Eugenia  Curtis  Saville,  associate 
professor  of  music,  has  received  a 
grant  from  the  Chapelbrook  Founda- 
tion of  Boston  to  further  her  research 
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and  writing  in  the  field  of  eighteenth 
century  Tuscan  music. 

Dr.  Allan  P.  Sindler,  director  of 
graduate  studies  and  associate  pro- 
fessor in  political  science,  has  resigned 
to  become  professor  of  government  at 
Cornell   University. 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Spengler,  James  B. 
Duke  Professor  of  Economics,  was 
awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters  by  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  C.  Wadsworth, 
clinical  professor  of  ophthalmology  at 
Columbia  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  department 
of  ophthalmology  at  the  Medical  Cen- 
ter succeeding  Dr.  Banks  Anderson 
St.,  who  will  continue  teaching  and 
practicing  in  his  capacity  of  profes- 
sor of  ophthalmology. 

The  Rev.  Donald  J.  Welch  of 
Ashland,  Kentucky,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

Divinity  Renewed 

Special  services  of  dedication  and 
thanksgiving  recently  marked  the 
completion  of  a  $450,000  renovation 
of  The  Divinity  School  facilities. 
Principal  speaker  for  the  ceremonies 
in  Duke  Chapel  was  Bishop  Paul  N. 
Garber  of  the  Raleigh  area  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  Completed  in  less 
than  a  year,  the  extensive  moderniza- 
tion of  the  35-year  old  Divinity  and 
Gray  Buildings  covered  classrooms, 
offices  and  administrative  facilities  of 
the  department  of  religion  and  the 
Divinity  School.  Included  were  the 
upgrading  of  lighting  and  acoustical 
properties  of  teaching  and  public 
areas,  rewiring,  air  conditioning, 
modernization  of  plumbing,  replacing 
wooden  flooring  with  tile,  and  con- 
struction of  a  distinctive  new  entrance 
to  the  Divinity  School. 

A  major  addition  to  the  Divinity 
School  is  part  of  the  overall  Univer- 
sity expansion  program  announced  re- 
cently. Reorganization  and  expansion 
of  the  Divinity  School  Library  is 
expected  to  begin  next  month,  ac- 
cording to  Dean  Robert  E.  Cushman. 
It  is  part  of  the  $7  million  expansion 
of  the  main  University  Library. 


The  Divinity  School  Library  has 
been  described  by  the  dean  of  Ameri- 
can theological  librarians  as  "the  best- 
chosen  collection  of  theology  in  the 
Association  of  American  Theological 
Schools." 

New  Aide  for  Students 

Dr.  Cliff  W.  Wing,  Jr.,  president  of 

the  Association  of  College  Admissions 
Counselors  from  1962-64,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly-created  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  Student  Resources 
at  the  University.  Since  1956,  Dr. 
Wing  has  been  director  of  admissions 
at  Tulane  University. 

His  appointment  was  announced  by 
President  Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight  who 
explained  that  Dr.  Wing  also  will 
serve  as  associate  professor  of  psy- 
chology where  he  will  teach  one 
course. 

Dr.  Wing's  duties  as  Director  of 
Student  Resources  will  include  co- 
ordinating financial  aid  matters  for 
the  entire  University,  and  helping 
determine  policies  in  this  area.  He 
will  collect  information  designed  to 
enable  the  University  to  achieve 
maximum  use  of  its  resources.  Data 
that  he  will  gather  will  relate  to 
scholarships,  grants-in-aid,  loans  and 
fellowships. 

Also,  Dr.  Wing  will  assist  other  key 
officials  involved  in  financial  aid  in 
seeking  support  from  foundation  and 
government  agencies  for  student  re- 
sources. For  some  time.  Dr.  Wing  has 
been  doing  research  on  factors  in- 
volved in  student  success  in  college. 
This  work  embraces  problems  of  at- 
trition, or  dropouts,  as  relate  to 
students'  social  and  economic  back- 
grounds, as  well  as  performances  in 
secondary  schools.  He  will  continue 
this  research  at  Duke. 

Last  summer.  Dr.  Wing  was  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  on  College 
Admissions  sponsored  by  Tulane,  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  and 
Southern  Regional  Education  Boards. 
President  of  the  Southern  Association 
of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admis- 
sions Officers  in  1959-60,  he  has 
served  on  the  selection  committees  of 
both  the  National  Merit  and  General 
|  Motors     Scholarships     programs.      A 


trustee  of  the  CEEB  from  1961-64, 
Dr.  Wing  also  has  held  a  number  of 
other  important  positions  in  national 
organizations  concerned  with  student 
admissions  and  aid. 

Dr.  Wing  received  his  B.A.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Grand  Rapids, 
his  MA.  from  Denver  University  and 
the  Ph.D.  degree  from  Tulane.  As  a 
Phillips-intern,  he  was  Assistant  Dean 
at  Harvard  College  in  1962-63. 

Aide  for  Knight 

A  Montana  State  University  En- 
glish professor  will  serve  as  an  Ellis  L. 
Phillips  Foundation  intern  at  Duke 
during  the  1965-66  academic  year. 

Dr.  Jacob  Vinocur,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English  and  acting  director 
of  humanities  at  the  Missoula  school, 
is  one  of  13  persons  throughout  the 
nation  to  be  selected  by  the  Founda- 
tion's program  committee.  All  are 
described  as  "persons  of  exceptional 
promise  for  leadership  in  higher  edu- 
cation," they  will  serve  as  interns  in 
academic   administration. 

Dr.  Vinocur  will  work  with  Presi- 
dent Douglas  M.  Knight  during  his 
year  at  Duke,  and  will  be  the  third 
Phillips  intern  to  train  here.  Retired 
Marine  Corps  Col.  Edward  W.  Du- 
Rant,  Jr.,  is  completing  an  internship 
this  year  in  the  Office  of  Institutional 
Advancement.  Hamilton  M.  Hoyler, 
now  assistant  to  the  vice  president  for 
business  and  finance  here,  also  is  a 
former  intern. 

This  year's  interns  were  selected 
from  161  nominees  and  110  ap- 
plicants. They  go  to  universities  and 
colleges  throughout  the  country.  This 
is  the  fourth  and  final  year  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Phillips  Foundation  of  New  York  and 
the  Edward  W.  Hazen  Foundation  of 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Host  institutions  have  been  selected 
as  providing  the  best  opportunity  for 
individual  interns  to  develop  adminis- 
trative skills,  to  discuss  the  art  of  aca- 
demic administration  with  teachers 
and  leaders  in  the  field,  and  to  observe 
and  participate  in  the  operation  of  the 
host  institution. 

The  Phillips  Foundation  pays  a 
stipend  equal  to  the  salary  and  fringe 
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benefits  of  the  interns  at  the  time  of 
their  appointment,  plus  essential  travel 
and  other  professional  expenses. 

Summer  '65 

The  University's  1965  Summer 
Session  will  feature  several  special 
conferences  and  courses  according  to 
Dr.  Olan  L.  Petty,  director  of  the 
session.  There  will  be  two  terms, 
June  12-July  17  and  July  19-Aug.  24. 

The  11th  Conference  on  Elemen- 
tary Education  will  be  conducted 
June  17-18,  and  will  deal  with  art.  Al 
Hurwitz  of  Miami,  Fla.,  an  authority 
on  art,  will  be  the  consultant  and 
main  speaker.  He  is  supervisor  of  art 
education  for  Florida's  Dade  County 
Schools. 

A  Modern  Mathematics  Workshop 
for  Elementary  Teachers  will  be  con- 
ducted June  17-July  2.  Co-sponsored 
by  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  workshop  will  em- 
phasize some  of  the  content  presently 
being  stressed  in  elementary  grades 
math  programs. 

The  annual  School  Law  Confer- 
ence will  be  held  June  22-23.  Appear- 
ing on  the  program  will  be  persons 
well-known  in  the  field  of  school  law. 
This  annual  event  is  planned  to  benefit 
administrators  and  teachers  in  schools 
and  colleges. 

A  Summer  Institute  in  English  will 
be  offered  during  the  first  term  of  the 
Summer  Session.  Secondary  school 
teachers  of  English  will  participate. 
Instruction  will  carry  graduate  credit 
which  may  be  applied  to  a  degree 
program  at  Duke  or  elsewhere.  Spon- 
sors are  Duke's  English  Department 
and  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

During  both  terms,  courses  in  his- 
tory for  teachers  will  be  offered. 
Teachers  of  history  and  other  social 
studies  will  take  various  courses  de- 
signed to  improve  their  skills. 

A  medical  mycology  course  will  be 
offered  at  Duke  Medical  School  and 
Hospital  July  5-31.  Emphasis  will  be 
put  on  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
laboratory  as  an  aid  in  helping  estab- 
lish  a  diagnosis   of  fungus   infection. 

The  17th  session  of  the  short-term 
school  for  Methodist  ministers  will  be 


conducted  Julv  12-Aug.  6.  Although 
designed  primarily  for  supply  pastors 
and  other  non-seminary  candidates 
for  the  Methodist  ministry,  clergymen 
of  any  denomination  may  enroll. 

Three  clinics,  Preaching,  Pastoral 
Care  and  Rural  Church  Work  will  be 
held  simultaneously,  July   19-30. 

New  Duke  Books 

Campbell,  John  W.  '35,  editor: 
Analog  3,  (Doubleday,  $4.50). 
Holman,  Harriet  R.  Ph.D.  '48,  edi- 
tor: The  Verse  of  Florida  Clemson, 
(University  of  South  Carolina  Press). 
Parker,  Harold,  professor  of  history 
and  Herr,  Richard,  editors:  Ideas  in 
History,  (Duke  Press,  $10.00). 
Smith,  Frederick  R.  '51  and  Mc- 
Quigg,  R.  Bruce,  editors:  Secon- 
dary Schools  Today:  Readings  for 
Educators,  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) 
Sokol,  Ronald  P.  '60:  A  Handbook 
of  Federal  Habeas  Corpus,  (Michie 
Company,  Charlottesville.) 
Thorp,  Margaret  Farrand:  The 
Literary  Sculptors,  (Duke  Press, 
$8.50). 

Warner,  Seth,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics: Modern  Algebra,  two  volumes, 
(Prentice-Hall). 


Sports  Shorts 


Football  captain  John  Gutekunst 
on  the  1965  season:  "We  have  to  go 
out  and  make  the  other  teams  realize 
after  it's  over  that  they've  been  in  a 
ball  game.  We  must  keep  up  the 
enthusiasm  created  in  spring  prac- 
tice." .  .  .  An  all-league  choice  as  a 
quarterback  at  Pennridge  (Pa.)  High 
as  a  senior,  Gutekunst  says  this  spring 
was  the  first  time  he  really  felt 
confident  about  running  the  ball  from 
the  halfback  slot  .  .  .  He'll  be  in  the 
area  a  good  part  of  the  summer  and 
plans  extensive  exercises  to  strengthen 
the  shoulder  he  injured  in  spring 
practice  ...  On  football  in  general, 
"It's  something  I  like  to  do.  I  get 
enjoyment  from  it.  It's  great  fun. 
It's  a  matter  of  survival  when  you're 
on  the  field  and  you  try  to  do  your 
best." 

Track  coach  Al  Buehler  elated  over 
performances  of  shot  putter  Rod 
Stewart  and  hurdler  Bob  Fogle  in 
ACC  meet.    "Stewart  gave  a  tremen- 


dous performance,"  said  Buehler, 
"exceeding  that  of  Dick  Gesswein 
who  was  ACC  champ  three  straight 
years."  Stewart's  toss  of  56'  9lA" 
broke  the  Duke  and  ACC  records 
held  by  Gesswein  .  .  .  Old  Blue  Devil 
mark  was  57'  9V4"  while  former  con- 
ference record  was  56'  10"  .  .  .  "Stew- 
art's throw  of  57'  9Va"  was  one  of 
the  best  marks  on  the  East  coast  this 
spring,"  said  Buehler,  "and  that  throw 
probably  put  him  ninth  or  10th  in 
the  NCAA  list  this  spring."  .  .  .  Stew- 
art also  won  the  indoor  shot  title 
during  the  winter.  Fogle  won  the  trial 
of  the  120  yard  high  hurdle  competi- 
tion by  about  five  yards  over  his 
closest  rival  .  .  .  His  time  was  :  14.6 
when  he  cleared  the  final  hurdle  and 
had  taken  two  strides  before  his 
nearest  pursuer  made  the  last  hurdle 
.  .  .  Fogle  also  won  the  title  in  1964. 

Outfielder  Biff  Bracy  won  batting 
honors  for  Blue  Devils  with  a  final 
average  of  .330  (30  for  91)  ...  First 
baseman  Steve  Holloway  ended  sea- 
son with  .262  mark  and  led  the  team 
in  doubles  with  seven  .  .  .  Bracy  and 
first  sacker  Jerry  Barringer  smacked 
the  only  home  runs  of  the  season 
.  .  .  Third  baseman  Jim  Barrett  was 
credited  with  the  most  at  bats  (101) 
.  .  .  Righthander  Dean  Helms  posted 
top  ERA  (1.48)  while  Jim  Liccardo 
pitched  the  most  innings  (76%)  .  .  . 
Jay  Hopkins  finished  with  2.67  ERA 
.  .  .  Hill  staff  had  12  complete  games 
out  of  25  starts  .  .  .  Team  ERA  was 
3.12  .  .  .  Club  reeled  off  22  double 
plays,  12  more  than  in  1964. 

Frosh  distance  runner  Paul  Rogers 
looms  as  promising  star  of  the  future 
.  .  .  Rogers  was  clocked  in  9:32.6 
when  he  won  two  mile  event  at  recent 
Big  Four  Freshman  Track  and  Field 
Meet  .  .  .  Rogers'  time  broke  record 
established  by  another  Duke  fresh- 
man, Jerry  Nourse,  of  9"34  in  1959 
.  .  .  Frosh  basketballer  Mike  Lewis 
looks  like  a  field  star  of  the  future 
from  the  way  he's  been  tossing  the 
shot  put  and  discus  .  .  .  Lewis  won 
both  these  events  in  the  Big  Four 
Meet  .  .  .  Lacrosse  team's  two  victims 
this  spring  were  Hartwick  and  East 
Carolina  College  .  .  .  Golfers  took 
third  place  in  annual  ACC  meet  with 
759  score. 
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A  compendium  of  news 

by,  of  and  for 

Duke  Alumni  everywhere 


NEW  ALUMNI  PRESIDENT 

Clifford  W.  Perry  '36  has  succeed- 
ed the  late  R.  E.  Ferguson  '38  as 
president  of  the  Duke  University 
General  Alumni  Association. 

Announcement  of  the  former  first 
vice  president's  succession  was  made 
following  a  special  conference  by 
members  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Council. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  together  with  Mr. 
Perry  and  second  vice  president  W. 
Horace  Corbett'  38,  assumed  office 
on  June  5  following  his  election  at  the 
annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

On  June  21  Mr.  Ferguson  died  of  a 
wound,  apparently  self-inflicted,  on 
his  farm  near  Clinton,  S.  C,  where  he 
had  been  a  partner  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Industrial  Supply  Com- 
pany. 

His  successor,  Mr.  Perry,  has  been 
an  outstanding  leader  in  the  alumni 
organization  of  the  University.  He 
served  last  year  as  second  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. Prior  to  that  he  had  been 
chairman  of  the  National  Council. 
This  experience  simply  qualifies  him 
to  assume  the  important  position  he 
now  holds  as  president  of  the  entire 
alumni  body. 

A  resident  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
Mr.  Perry  is  now  senior  vice  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Hanes  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Corbett,  second  vice  president, 
stepped  down  this  past  year  as  Na- 
tional Council  chairman.  He  has  also 
served  the  University  as  president  of 
the  local  Duke  Alumni  Association  in 
his  hometown  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

A  businessman,  Mr.  Corbett  is 
president  of  the  Corbett  Lumber  Com- 
pany and  co-partner  of  the  Corbett 
Package  Company. 

Upon  learning  of  Mr.  Ferguson's 
death,  Univerisity  President  Douglas 
M.  Knight  said  that  he  was  "one  of 
the  best  friends  that  Duke  University 
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R.  E.  Ferguson  '38 


ever  had,  and  one  of  its  most  out- 
standing alumni. 

"He  had  held  with  distinction  every 
major  office  within  the  alumni  organi- 
zation, and  had  reached  a  pinnacle 
just  this  year  as  president  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association. 

"His  death  is  a  severe  personal  blow 
to  Duke  friends  almost  beyond  num- 
bering," said  Dr.  Knight. 

Mr.  Ferguson  is  survived  by  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Florence  Jones  Fergu- 
son, his  wife,  the  former  Beatrice 
Abernathy  '39,  and  two  sons. 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 

The  Southeastern  North  Carolina 
Duke  Alumni  Association  held  its 
second  dinner  meeting  of  the  year  on 
April  13.  The  speaker  was  to  be 
Dr.  Knight  but  illness  prevented  his 
attending  the  meeting.  Dr.  Robert  F. 
Durden,  Professor  of  History,  filled 
in  admirably.  Others  attending  from 
Duke  were  Roger  L.  Marshall,  Direc- 
tor of  Alumni  Affairs;  Clay  Lewis, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Class  and 
Club  Programs;  and  Harry  Jackson, 
Assistant  Alumni  Editor.  Lawrence 
S.  Everett,  Jr.  '42,  president  of  the 
Association,    was    in    charge    of    ar- 


Clifford  W.  Perry  '36 


rangements.  Eighty-five  alumni  and 
friends  in  the  area  attended.  New 
officers  elected  during  a  business  meet- 
ing were:  president,  Emma  Pritchett 
Jewel  (Mrs.  Edwin  S.)  '56;  vice  presi- 
dent, Earl  R.  Sikes  '15;  secretary, 
Dorothy  O.  Forbes  '35;  treasurer, 
Richard  E.  House  '58;  and  alumnae 
council  representative,  Barbara  Sachs 
Schwartz  (Mrs.  Joe  M.)  '47.  Other 
retiring  officers  include  Ann  Jordan 
Craven  (Mrs.  Walter  G.)  '57  and  Ben 
C.  Ivey  '52. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

An  election  of  officers  and  a  pre- 
view showing  of  a  color  slide  program 
of  the  University  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Alumni  Affairs  high- 
lighted the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Northern  California  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation. J.  Rod  Hottel  '43  was  in 
charge  of  arrangements  and  is  the 
retiring  president.  New  officers  elected 
include:  president,  Theodore  M. 
Robinson  '40;  vice  president,  Richard 
A.  Buschman  '52;  and  secretary- 
treasurer  Carolyn  Owen  Thiessen 
(Mrs.  Brian  D.)  '61.  Ruth  Davis 
Rimbach  (Mrs.  P.  King)  '57  is  re- 
tiring  secretary-treasurer. 


1965  FOOTBALL  EVENTS 


October  16  Durham 

HOMECOMING 

Duke  vs  Clemson.  Annual  Home- 
coming Barbecue,  Duke  Indoor 
Stadium,  beginning  at  11:30  a.m. 
Menu:  Fried  chicken,  barbecued  pork, 
slaw,  pickles,  onions,  rolls,  coffee,  soft 
drinks,  and  ice  cream.  Tickets  may 
be  purchased  for  $2.00  each  at  the 
door  or  mail  your  check  to:  Home- 
coming Barbecue,  Alumni  Office, 
Duke  Station,  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina 27706. 

October  2  Houston,  Texas 

Duke  vs  Rice.  A  pre-game  cocktail 
hour  and  buffet  dinner  will  be  held  at 
the  River  Oaks  Club,  1600  River  Oaks 
Boulevard,  sponsored  by  the  Houston 
Duke  Alumni  Association.  David  M. 
Beveridge  '55  is  president  of  the  As- 
sociation. Bus  transportation  to  and 
from  the  game  will  be  provided  if 
sufficient  interest  is  indicated. 

October  23  Champaign,  Illinois 
A  post  game  open  house  for  alumni 
and  friends  will  be  held  at  the 
Ramada  Inn  in  Champaign  (located 
very  near  the  Football  Stadium).  A 
small  admissions  charge  will  be  levied 
for  expenses;  otherwise,  it  will  be  a 
"no  host"  party.  Reservations  should 
be  made  to  Mrs.  Lloyd  S.  Engert 
(Maxine  Chambers  '40),  arrange- 
ments chairman,  at  711  South  Pros- 
pect, Champaign,  Illinois,  by  mid- 
September.  (Tours  of  the  Assembly 
Hall  on  the  Illinois  campus  will  be 
available  for  those  interested). 

October  30  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Duke  vs  Georgia  Tech.  A  post 
game  open  house  for  Alumni  and 
friends  will  be  held  immediately 
following  the  game,  sponsored  by  the 
Atlanta  Duke  Alumni  Association. 
Details  will  be  announced  in  advance 
of  the  game  in  alumni  publications 
and  during  the  game  over  the  public 
address  system.  Louis  W.  McLennan 
'51  is  president  of  the  Atlanta  Duke 
Alumni  Association. 


New  York  alumni  joined  together  with  alumni  of  UNC  for  a  chartered  boatride 
and  party   around  the  fabled  island  of  Manhattan   with   no   known  casualties. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Under  the  presidency  of  William  P. 
Tudor  -56,  the  DUMAA  (Duke  Uni- 
versity Metropolitan  Alumni  Associa- 
tion) carried  out  one  of  the  busiest 
spring  programs  on  record.  The 
following  alumni  events  were  planned 
and  staged  by  the  officers  of  the 
Association: 

March  9 — Reception  and  cocktails, 
honoring       recently       appointed 
members  of  the  University  Visit- 
ing Committees. 
March  27 — Afternoon  of  bridge  at 

the  Columbia  University  Club. 
May  4 — Luncheon  meeting  at  the 
Columbia   University    Club   with 
Vic     Bubas,     Head     Basketball 
Coach  as  guest  speaker. 
May    18 — Cocktail   party  honoring 
the   producers    and   members   of 
the     company    of    the    Phoenix 
Theater. 
June  1 1 — Circle  Line  Cruise  around 
the     Island — Duke     and     UNC 
alumni  were  both  included. 
The   Cruise   was   a  first.    No   one 
remembers  when,  if  ever,  Duke  and 
UNC  alumni  cooperated  in  anything. 
But  on  this  occasion  more  than  375 
"Salty     Tar-Heels"     and     "Barnacled 
Blue  Devils"  joined  in  the  brouhaha. 


LAW  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Law  Alumni  Association  will 
sponsor  a  cocktail  hour  and  luncheon 
in  connection  with  the  American  Bar 
Association  Meeting  in  Miami  in 
August.  The  affair  will  be  held  at 
the  Eden  Rock  Hotel  at  noon  on 
Wednesday,  August  11.  Harrison  K. 
Chauncey  LLB  '59  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements. 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

More  than  650  Divinity  School 
alumni  and  friends  attended  various 
Annual  Conference  Duke  Dinners  and 
heard  members  of  the  Divinity  School 
faculty  and  administration  report  on 
current  progress  and  activities.  Con- 
ferences receiving  Duke  speakers 
included:  Western  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Baltimore  and  Holston. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Duke  Club  of  Washington  held 
its  annual  spring  reception  on  Satur- 
day, May  8,  in  the  Caucus  Room  of 
the  Senate  Office  Building  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Approximately  200  alumni  and 
friends  attended.  Richard  Wambach 
'48  was  in  charge  of  arrangements, 
assisted  by  Ed  Cowell  '56.    William 
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W.  Werber  '53  is  president  of  the 
Association,  which  comprises  Wash- 
ington, Northern  Virginia  and  South- 
ern Maryland — and  includes  approxi- 
mately  1,600  Duke  Alumni. 

CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
A  committee  composed  of  Bill 
Watson  '59  LLB  '62,  chairman, 
Charlie  Levergood  '54,  George  Fesper- 
man  '54,  Tom  Irwin  '59,  Benner 
Crigler  '50,  Roy  Smart  '44  and 
Charlie  Lucas  '61  was  responsible  for 
the  fourth  Annual  Charlotte  Coaches' 
Huddle,  held  on  May  31.  Attending 
and  appearing  on  the  program  from 
the  Athletic  Department  were  E.  M. 
Cameron,  W.  D.  Murray,  Victor 
Bubas,  H.  M.  Lewis,  and  Clarence 
Parker  (better  known  as  Eddie,  Bill, 
Vic,  Red  and  Ace!).  More  than  225 
alumni  and  sons  attended  the  father- 
son  event.  Door  prizes,  including 
an  autographed  football,  basketball 
and  several  baseballs  were  given  to 
lucky  sons. 


affairs  whose  leadership  and  service  have 
been  an  inspiration  to  women.  .  ." 


NOTES 

HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 

next  reunion:  commencement  1966 
Floyd  S.  Bennett  '12,  President 
3301  W.  Grace  Street 
Richmond,  Virginia 
Mary   G.  Shotwell   '06   of  Oxford, 
N.    C.,   was   the   recipient   of   the    1965 
North     Carolina    Distinguished    Service 
Award  for  Women  from  the  Chi  Omega 
sorority    at    Carolina.     In    addition    to 
being  recognized  as  a  "participant  in  the 
progress  of  education,"  the  Award  cita- 
tion   singled    out    Miss    Shotwell    as    a 
"conscientious  worker  in  State  and  civic 
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next  reunion:    1970 


Estelle  Warlick  Hillman  (Mrs. 
E.  L.)  was  honored  as  one  of  Durham's 
five  Mothers  of  the  Year. 

21       next  reunion:    1967 

Dr.  George  D.  Harmon  (a.m.  '23), 
a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity since  1925,  retired  in  1963  as 
head  of  the  department  of  history  and  in 
1964  as  professor  of  American  history. 
A  specialist  in  American  history  and 
American  foreign  policy,  he  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Foreign 
Policy  Association. 
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next  reunion:   1966 


William  T.   Hamlin,   President 
1102  N.  Gregson  Street 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

C.  R.  Carpenter  (a.m.  '29),  visiting 
professor  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Association  for  Higher  Education  of 
the  National  Educational  Association. 
A  regular  faculty  member  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  he  has  been  on 
special  assignment  this  year  with  the 
U.N.C.  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, with  teaching  and  research  support 
by  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Charles  C.  Swaringen  is  manager  of 
the  carpet  department  at  Colonial  House, 
Greensboro.  N.  C. 
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next  reunion:    1970 


Wayne  S.  Arnold  is  assistant  group 
administrator  for  The  Union  Labor  Life 
Insurance  Company,  New  York  City. 
He  resides  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Bernice  H.  Crumpacker  is  director 
of  Luella  Cummings  School,  Toledo. 

Dorothy  Westbrook  Elliott,  the 
wife  of  Emmet  R.  Elliott  a.m.  (ph.d. 
'35),  of  Hampden-Sydney,  Va.,  is  circula- 
tion manager  for  the  alumni  office  at 
Hampden-Sydney  College. 

Florence  Dailey  Shaw,  whose  hus- 
band is  Iohn  S.  Shaw  '30,  a.m.  '39,  lives 
in  Charlotte  and  is  a  substitute  teacher  in 
the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Schools. 

30      next  reunion:    1970 

Rufus  W.  Reynolds  (ll.b.  '33), 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  attorney,  is  president 


of  the  local  Lions  Club  for  1965-66. 

Aurelia   Gill   Nicholls    a.m.,   is   a 
physician  in  Miami,  Fla. 
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next  reunion:    1970 


Clarice  M.  Bowman  (a.m.  '37)  is  As- 
sociate Professor  (lonathan  Fisher 
Chair)  of  Christian  Education  at  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary,  Bangor,  Me. 

Blair  M.  Flintom  is  with  Flintom 
Esso  of  Durham. 

Mrs.  Alberta  Poe  Lane  is  first  vice 
president  of  the  Durham  City  Educa- 
tion Association  for  1965-66. 

David  S.  Miller,  Jr.,  is  president  and 
treasurer  of  Miller  Truck  Sales  and  Ser- 
vice, Inc.,  of  Durham. 

Charles  S.  Murphy  (ll.b.  '34), 
undersecretary  in  the  Agriculture 
Department,  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

George  L.  Robbins  works  for  &-> 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  lives  in 
Annandale,  Va.  His  wife  is  Blanche 
Atkins  Robbins  '27,  and  they  have  a 
daughter  and  a  son. 

A.  Jack  Tannenbaum  (m.d.  '35)  prac- 
tices internal  medicine  in  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  His  family  includes  a  son  and 
three  daughters,  one  of  whom  will 
graduate  from  college  in  June. 
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next  reunion:    1970 


On  May  15  Donald  C.  Agnew  a.m. 
(ph.d.  '36)  represented  Duke  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  president  of  Ogle- 
thorpe College,  Atlanta,   Ga. 

John  B.  Anderson  lives  in  Asheville 
and  practices  as  a  general  surgeon.  He 
and  Mrs.  Anderson  have  two  married 
daughters  and  a  son. 

Joanna  Crim  Cornwall  (Mrs. 
Charles  C.)  and  her  husband  live  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  They  have  one 
daughter. 

William  F.  Davenport  is  senior 
designer  for  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Dry  Dock  Company,  Newport 
News,  Va.  He  is  married  and  has  one 
daughter. 

Robert  L.  McClure  of  Tulsa,  Okla., 
is  a  sales  representative  for  American 
Can.  He  is  married  and  has  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 
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next  reunion:    1969 


Dr.  Herbert  A.  Hudgins  of  Decatur, 
Ga.,  is  with  U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice. 
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Ivan  C.  Rutledge,  a.m.  '40,  llb  '46  was 
recently  appointed  dean  of  Ohio  State 
University's  College  of  Law  in  Columbus. 


'36      next  reunion:   1966 

Thomas  C.  Parsons,  President 
11 20-  12th  Avenue 
Altoona,    Pennsylvania 

By  votes  of  graduating  students,  Earl 
V.  Pullias  PH.D.,  professor  of  higher 
education  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  was  one  of  six  professors  to 
receive  a  $1,000  award  for  excellence  of 
teaching.  The  award  was  made  May  26 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  USC  As- 
sociates. 

37  next  reunion:    1968 

Charles  H.  Townes  a.m.,  Provost  of 
M.I.T.,  has  been  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution. 

38  next  reunion:    1968 

Carroll  S.  Feagins,  associate  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  at  Guilford  College, 
N.  C,  has  received  an  appointment 
with  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  as  associate  director  of  the 
International  Conferences  and  Seminars 
Program  for  South  and  Southeast  Asia. 
He,  his  wife,  Mary  Ellen  Brown 
Feagins  a.m.  '40,  and  their  younger  son 
left  for  New  Delhi,  India,  on  July 
9,  after  a  period  of  orientation.  In 
his  new  position,  Dr.  Feagins  will  help 
recruit  participants  and  arrange  for  con- 
ferences for  diplomats  and  seminars  for 
young  leaders  in  various  countries  of  the 
area. 

Joseph  M.  White  is  vice  president  of 
Central  National  Bank,  Chicago. 


BORN 

First  child  and  son  to  David  H.  Fogel 
m.d.  and  Mrs.  Fogel,  Stamford,  Conn., 
on  Feb.  4.    Named  William  Maurice. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


The  wife  of  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  has  appointed  Mary  Duke 
Biddle  Trent  Semans  (Mrs.  James  H.) 
of  Durham  chairman  of  the  newly- 
created  Executive  Mansion  Fine  Arts 
Committee. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


Charlotte  (Chi)  Callaway  is  the 
wife  of  Howard  J.  Brett  of  Altoona,  Pa., 
and  the  mother  of  two  boys.  She  is  also 
a  teacher  of  English  in  the  local  senior 
high  school. 

Harry  Fogleman  is  a  physical  educa- 
tion instructor  and  coach  of  tennis  and 
soccer  at  Davidson  College,  Davidson, 
N.  C.  In  addition  he  is  a  special  con- 
sultant for  designing  and  testing  tennis 
equipment  for  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros., 
and  is  on  several  national  committees  of 
the  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fogleman  have  a  son 
and  a  daughter. 

Arthur  F.  Goat,  president  of  Cham- 
plain  Company,  Inc.,  Roseland.  N.  J., 
lives  in  Short  Hills  with  his  wife  and 
two  sons. 

Frances  M.  Goddard  of  Upper  Nyack, 
N.  Y.,  is  secretary  and  reprint  editor  for 
Prentice-Hall  Publishing  Co. 

Thomas  V.  Goode,  a  graduate  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia,  is  a  surgeon 
in  Statesville,  N.  C.  He  is  married  and 
has  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

For  the  past  two  years  Frances  Gib- 
son Taylor,  wife  of  Francis  S.  Taylor, 
has  been  a  school  librarian  in  Columbus, 
Ga.  Mr.  Taylor  is  vice  president  and 
trust  officer  of  Fourth  National  Bank. 
They  have  two  boys. 

Virginia  Gandy  Van  Next  (Mrs. 
Albert  K.)  r.n.,  b.s.n.,  lives  in  El 
Cajon,  Calif.,  but  nurses  at  County 
General  Hospital,  San  Diego.  She  has 
two  sons. 

Catherine  Whitener  a.m.,  a  teacher 
of  English  and  mathematics  at  Boyden 
High  School,  Salisbury,  N.  C,  was 
honored  as  the  Civitan  Club's  choice  as 
"Teacher  of  the  Year"  in  the  local  school 
system. 
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next  reunion:    1967 


D.  W.  Hege  m.e.  has  been  promoted 
to  director  of  marketing  for  Rocketdyne, 


Kenneth  E.  Boehm  '43  is  now  general 
marketing  manager  at  Harrisburg  for 
Bell  Telephone  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

a  division  of  North  American  Aviation, 
Inc.,  at  Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 


'43 


next  reunion:    1968 


Robert  G.  Weaver  is  one  of  two 
professors  at  Penn  State  University  who 
have  produced  a  series  of  books  ranging 
from  widely  used  texts  in  English  to 
very  successful  mystery  stories.  Using 
the  pseudonyms  Rubin  Weber  and  Lan- 
caster Salem,  they  have  published  two 
mysteries,  "The  Grave-Maker's  House" 
and  "Bailout."  Their  latest  book  is 
"Frameworks  of  Exposition,"  published 
in  March  by  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston, 
and  is  intended  as  a  text  for  an  early 
course  in  English. 

John  E.  Zeliff,  II  (m.d.  '47)  is  a 
pediatrician  with  the  N.  C.  State  Health 
Department,  Raleigh. 


'44 


next  reunion:   1969 


Ben  H.  Carlisle  e.e.  has  been  named 
manager  of  new  products  engineering  at 
The  Clark  Controller  Company,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  A.  O.  Smith  Corporation, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  this  capacity  he 
will  direct  the  development  of  all  new 
products  for  the  company  which  designs 
and  builds  special  control  systems  for 
industry. 

Hulda  Magalhaes  ph.d.  of  Lewisburg, 
Pa.,  represented  Duke  University  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  President  of  Bucknell 
on  May  1. 

*45      NEXT  reunion:   1970 
Dr.  Edward  W.  Stevenson  has  moved 
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his  offices  from  Decatur,  Ala.,  to  the 
Norwood  Clinic  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
as  head  of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat 
department. 

Karl  A.  Youngstrom  m.d.  has  been 
named  professor  of  radiology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine 
and  Medical  Center. 

46  next  reunion:   1971 

BORN 

Second  daughter  to  Jacqueline  Quinn 
DeMott  and  Robert  W.  DeMott,  Jr., 
Wayne,  Pa.,  on  July  20.   Named  Denise. 

47  next  reunion:    1968 

Norris  L.  Hodgkins,  Jr.,  a  banker  of 
Southern  Pines,  N.  C,  has  been  re- 
elected mayor  of  the  town. 


'48 


next  reunion:   1968 


Carl  W.  Belcher,  chief  of  the  general 
crime  section  of  the  criminal  division  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice,  Wash- 
ington, was  the  principal  speaker  at 
Northeastern  University's  "Police  Crisis: 
1965"  seminar  held  in  Boston  during 
May. 

Helen  Gordon,  vice  president  and 
head  of  the  creative  department  of 
Liller  Neal  Battle  &  Lindsey,  Inc.,  of 
Atlanta,  has  been  named  Georgia's 
Woman  of  the  Year  in  Advertising  by 
the  University  of  Georgia  chapter  of 
Gamma  Alpha  Chi,  the  national  profes- 
sional advertising  fraternity  for  women. 
The  honor  is  a  tribute  to  "total  contribu- 
tion and  service  in  the  advertising  field," 
rather  than  in  recognition  of  any  partic- 
ular campaign. 

Harold  P.  Hornaday  of  Concord, 
N.  C,  has  been  elected  assistant  vice 
president  of  Cannon  Mills  Company  and 
director  of  the  greige  goods  department. 
He  is  married  and  has  two  children. 


'49 


next  reunion:   1968 


George  W.  Brice,  Jr.  (m.d.  '53)  is 
associate  medical  director  of  Pfizer 
Laboratories  in  New  York  City.  He  lives 
with  his  wife  and  three  children  in 
Darien,  Conn. 

Nancy  Hanks  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  a  private 
philanthropy  which  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  the  nation's  profes- 
sional performing  arts.  She  lives  in  New 
York  City. 

Edwin  H.  Poulnot  III  is  vice  presi- 


dent of  the  Charleston,  S.  C,  Industrial 
Association. 

Claude  H.  Shankle  is  a  sales  repre- 
sentative for  Universal  Atlas  Cement 
division  of  United  States  Steel  with  head- 
quarters in  Greensboro,  N.  C.  His  wife 
is  the  former  Celia  Pickens. 

50      next  reunion:   1966 

George  W.  Eaves,  President 
2403  Wrightwood  Avenue 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

Edward  J.  Bowden,  Jr.,  is  with 
Reynolds  &  Co.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  He 
is  married  and  has  two  boys  and  a  girl. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Junior  Leagues  of  America,  Inc., 
held  in  May,  Dewitt  Cromer  Cordell 
(Mrs.  A.  Robert)  of  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  was  elected  director  of  Region 
XIII.  The  wife  of  an  associate  professor 
of  surgery  at  the  Bowman  Gray  School 
of  Medicine  and  the  mother  of  three,  she 
will  serve  for  two  years  on  the  Associa- 
tion Board  of  Directors  and  will 
represent  twelve  leagues  in  North  and 
South  Carolina. 

Lawrence  K.  Gessner  has  been 
elected  a  vice  president  of  Smith,  Barney 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  investment  bank- 
ing firm,  and  administrative  assistant  to 
the  president. 

Arnold  B.  McKinnon  (ll.b.  '51)  is  a 
general  solicitor  for  Southern  Railway 
System,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Van  N.  Ruffner  of  Clinton,  N.  C, 
is  personnel  manager  for  Clinton  Indus- 
tries. 

Thomas  W.  Teer  a.m.,  assistant 
principal  of  Southern  High  School  in 
Durham  County,  has  been  named  to 
serve  as  acting  principal  of  Jordan  Junior- 
Senior  High  School  for  the  year  1965-66. 

Bill  R.  Williams  e.e.  of  Rome,  Ga., 
is  manager  of  manufacturing  engineering 
for  General  Electric. 
born 

Fourth  child  and  third  son  to  Ray 
(Bob)  C.  Roberts,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Roberts,  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  Nov.  23. 
Named  Mark. 


'51 


next  reunion:   1966 


James  L.  Nicholson,  Jr. 
417  W.  Knox  Street 
Durham,  North  Carolina 
James    L.    Nicholson,    Jr.,    of    the 
First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion  in   Durham,    is    1966   chairman   of 
the    Junior    Executives    and    Employees 


Conference  of  the  North  Carolina  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  League. 

On  March  1  John  W.  Snow  (m.d.  '55) 
opened  an  office  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Dr.  Sue  A.  Warren  a.m.,  chief  psy- 
chologist for  the  Illinois  Pediatric  Insti- 
tute since  1963,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  research  associate  professor 
of  pediatrics  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Medicine. 
born 

Fourth  child  and  first  son  to  Seth  J. 
Perkinson,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Perkinson, 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  March  25.  Named 
Seth  Jones,  HI. 


'52 


next  reunion:  1966 


M.  Nixon  Hennessee,  III,  President 
Box  3099 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

M.  N.  (Nick)  Hennessee  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  vice  president  of  Wachovia 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  heads  the 
public  relations  department. 

R.  Davidson  McLean,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Florida  Law  School,  is 
an  attorney  in  Tampa.  He  is  married 
and  has  a  daughter  and  two  sons. 

D.  A.  Yergey,  president  of  the 
Central  Florida  Duke  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, is  judge  of  Orange  County 
Juvenile  Court,  Orlando. 

BORN 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Malcolm  S.  Lindstrom  and  Mrs.  Lind- 
strom,  Wyckoff,  N.  J.,  on  Jan.  29. 


'53 


next  reunion:   1969 


Patsey  Harney  is  Mrs.  L.  James  Mad- 
den and  a  resident  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
She  has  one  young  son. 

Roy  M.  Jacobs  is  associated  with  Con- 
solidated   Express,    Inc.,    of    San    Juan, 
P.  R.,  and  lives  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
married 

Barbara  J.  Gryder  to  David  P. 
Sawyer.    Residence:   Pfafftown,  N.  C. 

BORN 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
William  Woolard  ll.b.  '55  and  Vir- 
ginia Stratton  Woolard  '56,  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  on  April  26.  Named  Margaret 
Anne. 


'54 


next  reunion:    1969 


Paul  N.  Cheney  (ll.b.  '56)  lives  in 
New  York  City  and  is  an  attorney  for 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith. 

Last  fall,  C.  Henry  Lucas  of  Raleigh, 
N.    C,    was    elected    assistant    secretary, 
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Frederick  C.  Kulow,  b.s.  '46  appointed 
to  newly  created  post  of  marketing  vice 
president  for  Fairmont  Foods  Company. 


Ernest  K.  Friedli,  m.e.  '47  promoted 
to  assistant  general  manager  of  the  IBM 
Systems  Mfg.   plant  at  Kingston,   N.   Y. 


Robert  E.  Klees  '51  served  as  chairman 
of  the  19th  West  Coast  Meeting  of  the 
Association     of     National     Advertisers. 


mortgage  loan  department,  of  Wachovia 
Bank  and  Trust  Company. 

Charles  E.  Rushing  ll.b.  has  been 
promoted  to  Class  4  in  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice of  the  U.  S.  the  promotion 
resulting  from  a  recommendation  by  the 
1965  Foreign  Service  Selection  Board. 
He  is  currently  serving  as  Economic 
Officer  for  the  American  Embassy  at 
Brazzaville,  Republic  of  Congo,  but  will 
return  to  Washington  later  this  year  to 
take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  Congo- 
Brazzaville,  Ruanda  and  Burundi  at  the 
Depart,  of  State. 

John  L.  Winstead,  Jr.,  is  a  resident 
in  surgery  at  Memorial  Hospital,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

BORN 

Second  daughter  to  Benjamin  C. 
Boylston  and  Mrs.  Boylston,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  on  March  21.  Named  Susanna 
Daphne. 

First  child  and  son  to  Charles  E. 
Dickenson  c.e.  and  Mrs.  Dickenson, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  on  March  18. 
Named  Michael  Boyd. 


'55 


next  reunion:    1969 


Marcus  H.  Goforth  (m.f.  '56)  is 
with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Robert  W.  Little  m.e.,  a  ph.d.  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is 
an  assistant  professor  of  metallurgy, 
mechanics  and  materials  science  at 
Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing. 
born 

Fourth  child  and  second  son  to  Nancy 
Roehm  Gray  and  William  L.  Gray,  III, 


Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  on  Jan.   19.    Named 
Robert  Edward  Roehm. 

First  child  and  son  to  Nancy  Saunders 
Robinson  (Mrs.  J.  W.)  and  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Elon  College,  N.  C,  on  March  18. 
Named  Samuel  Wade. 


56      tenth  reunion:    1966 

Bryant  T.  Aldridge,  President 
107  Buckingham  Road 
Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Christene  Haynie  Emory  (Mrs. 
Bryant)  r.n.,  her  husband  and  young 
son  have  returned  to  Durham  to  make 
their  home.  She  is  supervisor  of  the  out- 
patient department  of  Watts  Hospital, 
while  Mr.  Emory  is  a  manager  for 
Sherwin-Williams  Paint   Company. 

M*ry  Lou  Gerringfr  Hardin  (Mrs. 
J.  J.)  r.n.  is  living  in  Bremerhaven, 
Germany,  where  she  will  be  until  July. 
1966. 

Alfred  R.  (Bud)  Mays  ll.b.  is  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Kinchen, 
Mftia  and  Mavs,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

C.  James  Nelson,  Jr.,  received  the 
m.b.a.  degree  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  June.  1964,  and  is 
presently  manager  of  customer  services 
for  the  North  Carolina  National  Bank 
in  Chapel  Hill.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Etta  Spikes  '59,  and  they  have 
one  daughter. 

born 

First  child  and  daughter  to  James  W. 
Harbison,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Harbison,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  on  May  19.  Named  Anne 
Morgan. 


57  next  reunion:    1967 

Robert  G.  Butts  (a.m.  '64),  a  teacher 
of  high  school  English  and  French,  lives 
in  Monterey,  Calif. 

June  Reece  Cassady  b.s.n.  (m.s.n. 
'59)  and  George  E.  Cassady,  Jr.,  m.d. 
'58  live  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  he 
is  with  the  University  of  Alabama  pedia- 
tric department.    They  have  three  boys. 

Pasquale  DeSanto  ph.d.  is  Associate 
Professor    of    Bible    and    Philosophy    at 
Sterling  College,  Sterling,  Kans. 
born 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Sidney 
Heizer  Jackson  and  Michael  H.  Jack- 
son, Denver,  Colo.,  on  April  17.  Named 
Michael  Hodges,  Jr. 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Carolyn  Martin  Jones  (Mrs.  W.  F.) 
and  Mr.  Jones,  East  Point,  Ga.,  on  May 
18.    Named  Carrie  Hewlett. 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Jo  Anne 
Chavis  Mitchell  b.s.n.  (m.s.n.  '60)  and 
Calvin  H.  Mitchell  m.d.  '58,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  on  April  26.  Named  Michael 
Harrison. 

Second  daughter  to  Charles  T.  Pat- 
ton  and  Mrs.  Patton,  Roanoke  Rapids, 
N.  C,  on  Nov.  16.   Named  Laura  Anne. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Allen  Jay  Rose  and  Mrs.  Rose,  Peek- 
skill,  N.  Y.,  on  May  20.  Named  Judith 
Ann. 

58  next  reunion:   1968 

Richard  L.  Dilworth,  editor  with  the 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  has 
been    elected    a    vice    president    of    the 
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American  Association  of  Industrial 
Editors. 

Wallace  C.  Fallaw  has  completed 
the  requirements  for  the  ph.d.  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  is  a 
geologist  with  California  Oil  Company, 
Lafayette,  La. 

Elsie  G.  Martin  b.s.n.ed.  is  an  in- 
structor in  the  School  of  Nursing  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

MARRIED 

Joan  Gray  Lambert  b.s.n.  to  Richard 
D.  Taylor  on  May  15.  Residence:  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

born 

A  son  to  Peggy  Wood  Bedini  (Mrs. 
Ben  A.)  and  Mr.  Bedini,  Bedford,  N.Y., 
on  May  13.  Named  Anthony  Wood. 

Second  daughter  to  Benjamin  Bridges 
and  Mrs.  Bridges,  Madison,  Wise,  on 
March  7.    Named  Ann  Clark. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Betsy 
Gibbons  Bucher  (Mrs.  Elliott  D.) 
and  Mr.  Bucher,  Bay  Village,  Ohio,  on 
Feb.  21.    Named  David  Conrad. 

Second  daughter  to  Janet  Ketner 
Hunter  (Mrs.  William  A.)  and  Dr. 
Hunter,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  on  Sept.  8. 
Named  Elizabeth   Ketner. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Carl  J. 
Stewart,  Jr.  (ll.b.  '61)  and  Mrs.  Stew- 
art, Gastonia,  N.  C,  on  March  24. 
Named  Kathryn  Elisabeth. 

59      next  reunion:   1969 

Robert  G.  Black  a.m.  is  a  teacher 
at  Morris-Harvey  College,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

Susana  B.  Grueninger  has  a  b.s.  in 
nursing  from  Columbia  University  and 
is  a  public  health  nurse  for  the  City  of 
New  York. 

Julian  Juergensmeyer  (ll.b.  '63)  is 
an  assistant  professor  of  law  at  Indiana 
University  School  of  Law  in  Blooming- 
ton.  Formerly  he  was  with  the  firm 
of  Squire,  Sanders  and  Dempsey,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Mary  Eskridge  Keiler  '59  and  Joel 
Keiler  ll.b.  are  living  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  works  with  the  NLRB  and  she  is 
with  CBS. 

H.  McLean  Redwine  practices  law  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  but  makes  his  home 
in  Matthews. 

Capt.  Warren  R.  Spielman,  a  dentist 
in  the  Air  Force,  is  stationed  in  Ger- 
many until  June,  1966.  He  is  married 
and  has  a  year  old  son. 

BORN 

Third  child  and  second  son  to 
Judith  Seatter  Birchett   (Mrs.   John 


A.  K.)  and  Lieutenant  Birchett,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  on  May  10.  Named 
Andrew  Gordon. 

First  child  and  son  to  John  Bruton 
and  Frances  Marks  Bruton  '62,  Mexico 
City,  Mexico,  on  Oct.  26.  Named 
Alexander  Andrews  Grant. 

Second  daughter  to  Elaine  Herndon 
Fox  (Mrs.  Charles  W.)  and  Mr.  Fox, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Nov.  21.  Named 
Kimberley  Kristen. 

First  child  and  son  to  Joyce  Manning 
Hull  (Mrs.  Franklin  E.)  and  Dr.  Hull, 
Drexel  Hill,  Pa.,  on  Dec.  1,  1964. 
Named  Christian   Manning. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Linda 
Parks  Pendergraph  (Mrs.  Gordon 
Scott)  and  Mr.  Pendergraph,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  April  14.  Named  Elizabeth 
Parks. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Edward  T.  Rude,  Jr.,  m.e.  and  Mrs. 
Rude,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  May  26. 
Named    Jacqueline    Marie    Martine. 

Second  son  to  Anne  Judell  Thomp- 
son and  Robert  Kirk  Thompson,  Jr., 
Bethesda,  Md.,  on  April  30.  Named 
Scott  Andrew. 

A  daughter  to  Barbara  Bolich  Vin- 
cent (Mrs.  Robert  C,  Jr.)  and  Mr. 
Vincent,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Dec.  13. 
Named  Page  Pendleton. 

60      next  reunion:   1970 

In  June  1964  James  R.  Brown 
received  the  m.d.  degree  from  Johns 
Hopkins  and  his  wife,  Cynthia  Stokes 
Brown,  received  the  ph.d.  in  education. 
The  past  year  they  have  been  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  while  he  served  an  internship 
in  pediatrics  at  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, and  the  next  two  years  they  will  he 
in  Brazil  with  the  Peace  Corps. 

William  H.  Fisher  is  a  teacher  in  the 
junior  high  school  at  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Judith  Nichola  Huizenga  has  been  at 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Tufts  University, 
during  the  past  year  and  in  July  began  a 
residency  in  psychiatry  at  Massachusetts 
Mental  Health  Hospital,  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School.  Her  husband,  Dr.  Charles 
Huizenga,  is  a  resident  in  pathology  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

John  F.  Klein  (m.f.  '62)  is  a  wood 
technologist  for  United  States  Plywood, 
Catawba,  S.  C. 

Herbert  K.  McMath  is  a  project 
supervisor,  new  product  planning,  for 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Consumer  Products 
Division,  New  York  City.  He  is  married 
and   lives    in   Hastings-on-Hudson. 

An  article  by  Ralph  R.  Napp  m.ed. 


(d.ed.  '64),  entitled  "The  Isolation  and 
Analysis  of  Certain  Factors  which  may 
Influence  Students  to  Enroll  at  East 
Carolina  College,"  will  appear  in  a 
forthcoming  issue  of  The  Journal  of 
Educational  Research,  a  monthly  maga- 
zine with  national  circulation.  Dr.  Napp 
has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the 
Greenville,  N.  C,  college  since  1957. 

Harlan  R.  Stevens  ph.d.  is  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  mathematics  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  Univer- 
sity Park. 

Phil  W.  Winchester,  Jr.,  is  a 
geologist  for  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, Raleigh. 

Joan  Ellen  Young  is  Mrs.  Charles 
L.  Wilson  of  Fresno,  Calif. 
married 

Mary  Pearson  Collom  to  Burton  L. 
How,   Jr.   Residence:    England. 

Susan  Paige  Parsons  to  Kirk  A. 
Willms  on  Nov.  28.  Residence:  Chicago, 
111. 

BORN 

First  child  and  son  to  Cynthia  Stokes 
Brown  and  Dr.  James  R.  Brown,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  Sept.  29.  Named  Erik 
Elam  Stanger. 

Third  daughter  to  Barbara  Ivey 
Hafer  (Mrs.  F.  Eugene)  and  Mr. 
Hafer,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  on  April  11. 
Named  Janet  Elizabeth. 

A  son  to  R.  Brent  Harrison  (m.d. 
'63)  and  Mary  Sue  Stretch  Harrison 
'63,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  on  Sept.  30. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Donald 
McRae  and  Linda  Klose  McRae  b.s.n. 
'62,  Westfield,  N.  J.,  on  June  9,  1964. 
Named  Kathryn  Elizabeth. 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Judith  Saunders  Meyer  (Mrs.  Gor- 
don B.)  and  Mr.  Meyer,  Paoli,  Pa.,  on 
April  21.    Named  Crista  Lyn. 

Second  daughter  to  Alice  Andes 
Sherry  (Mrs.  Richard  P.)  and  Mr. 
Sherry,  Midland  Park,  N.  J.,  on  April  9. 
Named  Janet  Alison. 

A  daughter  to  Anne  Scarboro  Wind- 
ham (Mrs.  Aubrey  B.,  Jr.)  and  Mr. 
Windham,  St.  Petersourg,  Fla.,  on  Feb. 
16.    Named  Kimberly  Delaine. 

61      next  reunion:    1967 

R.  Lee  Braly  is  a  systems  engineer 
with  IBM  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  Brittain  Burns  m.e.  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  G,  has  been  promoted  to 
Development  Specialist  by  the  Archer 
Aluminum  Division  of  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company. 

Sarah  Core  became  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
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Peters  in  May,  1964,  and  is  living  in 
Madison,  Conn.  She  has  a  Masters  in 
economics  from  Yale  and  is  working  for 
a  ph.d.  Her  husband  is  with  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service. 

R.  Ann  Edwards  is  Mrs.  Benjamin  O. 
Fordham  of  Houston,  Texas. 

John  B.  Hynes  ph.d.  is  president  of 
Hynes  Chemical  Research  Corporation, 
Durham,  and  A.  F.  Maxwell  a.m.  '56, 
ph.d.  '59,  is  vice  president. 

Betty  B.  Parker  is  assistant  personnel 
manager  for  Bonwit  Teller,  New  York 
City. 

This  spring  Marian  Elizabeth  Resch, 
a  teacher  at  E.  K.  Powe  School  in  Dur- 
ham, was  selected  by  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  the  "Outstanding  Young 
Educator"  and  presented  a  $175  scholar- 
ship award.  The  purpose  of  the  Out- 
standing Young  Educator  program, 
co-sponsored  by  the  World  Book  En- 
cyclopedia and  the  U.  S.  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  "is  to  foster  better 
relations  through  Jaycee-educator  con- 
tacts and  by  creating  a  greater  public 
interest  in  and  understanding  of  today's 
educators  and  their  problems." 

Annie  Laura  Thompson  a.m.,  is  an 
instructor  at  Dunstan  Hall,  Auburn  Uni- 
versity, Auburn,  Ala. 

married 

Carol  Gale  Kreps  b.s.n.  to  Jon 
Russell  Wendtspg  on  May  1.  Resi- 
dence: Durham,  N.  C. 

BORN 

First  child  and  daughter  to  H.  Keith 
Brunnemer,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Brunnemer, 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  March  30.  Named 
Anna  Elizabeth. 

First  child  and  son  to  Kay  Sprenkel 
Robinhold  (Mrs.  Daniel  G.,  Ill)  and 
Mr.  Robinhold,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Dec. 
5.   Named  Daniel  Guy,  IV. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Amanda 
McBath  Werner  (Mrs.  Edward  C.) 
b.s.n.  and  Mr.  Werner,  Madison,  Conn., 
on  April  13.    Named  Lesley  Amanda. 
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first  reunion:    1967 


Richard  R.  Byrne,  who  has  had  a 
graduate  teaching  assistantship  in  chem- 
istry at  Colorado  State  University  since 
1962,  will  enter  the  University  of 
Vermont  Medical  School  in  September 
of  this  year. 

Lt.  (jg)  James  T.  Gobbel,  Jr.,  e.e. 
is  Executive  Officer  and  Aide  to  the 
Commander  at  the  Defense  Electronics 
Supply   Center,   Dayton,  Ohio. 

Douglas  P.  Nuetzman  is  a  teacher  at 
Episcopal  High  School,  Alexandria,  Va. 


Godfrey  P.  Oakley,  Jr.,  is  one  of 
seven  students  at  the  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine  elected  to  member- 
ship in  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  medical 
honor  society,  this  year.  A  Reynolds 
Scholar,  he  has  served  for  the  past  year 
as  co-editor  of  Research  and  Reviews, 
the  annual  student  scientific  publication 
of  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medi- 
cine, and  is  senior  class  representative  to 
the  Student  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. His  wife  is  the  former  Mary 
Bryant. 

Paul  T.  Turner  is  a  junior  at  Hahne- 
mann  Medical  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MARRIED 

Dorothy  Q.  Fortune  to  E.  Bruce 
Carlsten  on  April  18.  Residence:  Flush- 
ing, N.  Y. 

Louise  Todd  m.a.t.  to  Jerry  D.  Taylor 
on  Dec.  18.  Residence:  Buies  Creek, 
N.  C. 

born 

A  son  to  Milo  Phil  Gerber  and  Mrs. 
Gerber,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  on  May  23. 
Named  Milo  Phil,  III. 

First  child  and  son  to  Cyrus  L.  Gray 
and  Malinda  Edwards  Gray  '63,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C,  on  Nov.  17.  Named  John 
Spencer. 

A  daughter  to  Barbara  Sweet 
Nourse  and  Jared  Nourse,  Oak  Park, 
111.,  on  Jan.  23.    Named  Laura  Ann. 
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first  reunion:    1967 


John  R.  Eisenman  is  assistant  person- 
nel manager  for  Vick  Chemical  Com- 
pany, Greensboro.  He  was  married  in 
July,    1963,  to   Molly  Jo  Waters. 

Ann  M.  Harper  is  Mrs.  George  A. 
Bernhardt,  the  wife  of  a  furniture  manu- 
facturer in  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Richard  F.  Kane  ll.b.  of  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.,  is  assistant  city  attorney. 

Virginia  Dixon  Leonard  (Mrs. 
Robert  P.,  Jr.)  lives  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  is  a  sixth  grade  teacher. 

Peter  L.  Little  m.e.  of  Brevard, 
N.  C,  is  maintenance  engineer  for 
Ecusta  Paper  division  of  Olin  Mathieson 
Chemical  Corporation. 

Ruth  Lupton  teaches  English  at  Char- 
lotte Christian  High  School. 

Dabney  Townsend,  Jr.,  a  student 
at  Drew  University  Theological  School, 
Madison,  N.  J.,  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  campus  literary  publication, 
"Other  Tongues." 

MARRIED 

Bryant  Lindsey  to  Nancy  L.  Mitchell 
on  May  22.  Residence:  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash. 


Robert  B.  Somers  to  Linda  Laipple 
on  May  1. 

Margaret  Ann  Taylor  to  Anthony 
L.  Hines  on  June  28,  1964.  Residence: 
Richmond,  Va. 

Phoebe  Welt  to  James  K.  Kent  on 
April   16.    Residence:   Cambridge,  Mass. 

BORN 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Elizabeth 
Waters  Kennedy  (Mrs.  David  A.)  and 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Latham,  N.  Y.,  on  March 
22.    Named  Barbara  Ann. 

Twins,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  to  Sandy 
Humm  Smith  (Mrs.  Craig  T.)  and  Mr. 
Smith,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  May  1. 
Named  Allison  Courtney  and  Ethan 
Leslie. 


^4      first  reunion:    1970 

Eugene  F.  Cornelius,  Jr.,  who 
graduated  from  M.I.T.  in  June,  1964,  is 
an  actuarial  student  with  New  England 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Boston. 

Anne  F.  Galland  lives  in  Paris, 
France,  and  is  chief  librarian  for  the 
European  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Perry  A.  Horne  is  an  accountant  with 
Price  Waterhouse  &  Company,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

Roxanne  E.  Kershaw  is  a  public  rela- 
tions specialist  for  Colonial  Life  &  Ac- 
cident Insurance  Co.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

James  W.  Kinsler  m.e.  is  a  junior 
engineer  at  Chevrolet  Engineering 
Center,  Warren,  Mich. 

Kristy  Knapp  is  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  is  on  the  staff  of  a  new  magazine 
the  U.  S.  Information  Agency  is  publish- 
ing for  Africa. 

During  the  summer  Olivia  O.  Kredel 
is  studying  Spanish  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Middlebury,  Vermont,  and  next 
fall  she  plans  to  continue  her  study  in 
Madrid  under  the  auspices  of  Middle- 
bury. 

Joanne  Montague  a.m.  is  a  teacher 
in  the  senior  high  school  at  Statesville, 
N.  C. 

Holly  Skodol  b.s.n.  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  is  enrolled  in  the  Master's  program 
in  psychiatric  nursing  at  Western  Re- 
serve, where  she  expects  to  receive  a 
m.s.n.  degree  in  June,  1966. 
married 

Rosaline.  Y.  Cooke  to  Alex  G. 
Fedoroff  on  May  1.  Residence:  Boston, 
Mass. 

Ruby  W.  Godwin  to  Fred  P.  Starnes, 
Jr.,  on  March  20.  Residence:  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Elizabeth      Anne      Nimnicht      to 
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W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 

&  Treasurer 

B.  M.  Rose  '33,  Vice  Pres.-Sec'y 

J.  B.  Coble  '32,  Sales  Rep. 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 

ROOFING 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

WATERPROOFING 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

GRADE 

MASONERY 

RESTORATION 

RE-CONDITIONING 

AND 
STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail  Your 

Inquiries  to 

Box  708— Phone  682-2121 


DISCRIMINATING 
PLACEMENT  .  .  . 
AT   ALL    LEVELS. 

The  Grace  M.  Abbott 
TEACHERS  AGENCY 


WE  INVITE  YOU 
TO  WRITE  OR  VISIT  US  AT 
120   BOYLSTON   ST.,   BOSTON 
SUITE  906  ..  .  HAncock  6-7664 

Successful  Teacher  Placement  Since  1917 
Brochure  on  request 


THE  BAYLOR  SCHOOL 

Accredited  scholarship.  College  prep  since 
1893.  Boys  boarding  14-18,  day  12-18.  Semi- 
military.  Endowed  awards.  Ideal  location. 
Modern  facilities.  New  science  and  library 
building.  Athletics  all  ages.  Attend  own 
church.  SUMMER  CAMP  for  boys  8-15. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
121   Cherokee  Road.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.    37401 


J.  George  Rea,  Jr.,  on  Aug.  21.  Resi- 
dence: Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

Robert  C.  Noble  m.d.  to  Audrey  J. 
Melman  on  May  8.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Betsy  Reutter  m.a.t.  to  Henry  S. 
Woodard,  Jr.,  on  March  10.  Residence: 
Delray  Beach,  Fla. 

Diana  V.  Shaio  to  Jean  P.  Tchiprout 
on  Dec.  20.  Residence:  Bogota, 
Columbia. 

Joyce  Marlene  Thacker  to  Robert 
Harlan,  Jr.  Residence:  Pacific  Palisades, 
Calif. 


DEATHS 


Francis  A.  Ogburn  '07  died  on  April 


14. 


Dr.  F.  S.  Love  '08,  a  retired  Meth- 
odist minister,  died  on  April  30  at  the 
Methodist  Retirement  Home  in  Durham. 
For  two  years  he  was  a  missionary 
in  Brazil,  after  which  he  held  pastorates 
in  the  North  Carolina  Conference.  In 
1944  he  became  superintendent  of  the 
Lake  Junaluska  Assembly  where  he 
served  until  1950.  Surviving  are  Mrs. 
Love;  two  daughters,  Cornelia  Love 
Evans  (Mrs.  John  O.)  '34  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  and  Mary  Harvey  Love  Belvin 
(Mrs.  William  L.)  '34  of  Savannah, 
Ga.;  and  one  son,  Frank  S.  Love,  Jr., 
'46  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Phillip  J.  Johnson  '10,  a.m.  '11,  of 
Mocksville,  N.  C,  died  on  May  30  fol- 
lowing a  lengthy  illness.  A  retired 
merchant,  he  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  two  daughters. 

Dr.  Earl  Wayne  Hunter  '17  of  San- 
ford,  N.  C,  died  on  June  15.  He  had 
practiced  dentistry  for  25  years  and  was 
also  owner  of  the  Hunter  Hatchery. 
Mrs.  Hunter  survives. 

Thomas  G.  Neal  '23,  l  '25,  judge  of 
Scotland  County  Recorder's  Court  and 
former  district  solicitor,  died  on  June 
14.  He  practiced  law  in  Laurinburg, 
N.  C,  his  home,  and  in  1946  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor  of  Scotland  County 
Recorder's  Court.  In  1956  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  court,  a  position  he 
held  until  his  death.   His  widow  survives. 


Roy  J.  Barnwell  '29,  b.d.  '33  died  of 
a  heart  attack  on  Dec.  11.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  Unity 
Church  in  Thomasville,  N.  C.  His  wife, 
Myrtle  Carpenter  Barnwell  '30,  b.d. 
'33,  survives. 

Thomas  P.  Johnson,  Sr.,  '32  of 
Liberty,  N.  C,  died  on  June  2  after  an 
extended  illness.  At  the  time  of  his 
retirement  in  1961  he  was  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Dependable  Hosiery  Mill, 
Inc.,  and  secretary-treasurer  of  Johnson's, 
Inc.,  a  men's  clothing  store.  He  was  a 
former  town  commissioner  and  a  mem- 
ber and  a  former  vice  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Randolph  County 
Hospital.  Surviving  are  his  wife  and 
three  children. 

Edwin  W.  Smith  '35  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  died  on  May  8  following  a  heart 
attack.  He  was  associated  with  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York  as  New  York  Claims  Service 
Manager.  A  native  of  Norway,  Maine, 
he  is  survived  by  his  parents  who  reside 
there.  His  wife  passed  away  two  years 
ago. 

Samuel  E.  Spohn  '43  died  on  Nov. 
29,    1964,  in  Fullerton,  Calif. 

Glenn  Hiers  '52  died  on  July  28, 
1964,  following  a  heart  attack.  Survivors 
include  his  wife  of  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  and 
a  brother,  J.  Manning  Hiers  '56. 

Jane  Cumming  Smalley  (Mrs. 
Robert  H,  Jr.)  '54  of  Griffin,  Ga., 
died  on  March  31. 

Mrs.  Violet  Walters  b.s.n.ed  '58, 
mental  health  consultant  for  Pinellas 
County  and  a  resident  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  died  on  April  24  following  a  heart 
attack.  She  was  chairman  of  the  Mental 
Health  and  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Community  Welfare  Council  and  of  the 
mental  health  section  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
Health  Conference.  A  son  and  a 
daughter  survive. 

Ann  Yorke  Gibbons  '61  and  her 
husband,  Robert  A.  Gibbons,  a  former 
Duke  graduate  student,  were  drowned 
on  Feb.  27  when  a  borrowed  sail- 
boat capsized  on  Melton  Hill  Lake 
in  Knox  County,  Tenn.  Mr.  Gibbons 
was  a  thermonuclear  physicist  with  the 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 

Mrs.  Gibbons  was  the  daughter  of 
Fred  G.  Yorke  '39  and  Mildred  Grif- 
fith Yorke  '41  of  Ayden,  N.  C. 
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Born  at  the  age  of  128. 

Hanes  Corporation  was  born  February  26, 1965.  Yet,  it  is  128  years  old. 

You  see,  Hanes  Corporation  is  the  result  of  the  merger  of  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting 

Company,  63  years  old,  and  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  Company,  65  years  old. 

Combined  age?  128  years. 

This  combination  of  youth  and  age  is  actually  quite 

descriptive  of  Hanes  Corporation. 

Young  in  ideas. 

Young  in  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

Young  in  excitement. 

But  old  in  experience,  maturity,  and  stability. 
So  you  can  look  to  Hanes  Corporation  and  its  more  than  9,000  employees  to 
continue  to  offer  the  best  in  fine  products  for  the  whole  family. 

Ladies'  seamless  stockings. 

Underwear  for  men  and  boys. 

Infants'  and  children's  wear.  Sleepwear. 

Sportswear  and  athletic  uniforms. 

Socks  for  men  and  children. 

And  the  most  important  product  of  all: 

Quality. 

HANES  CORPORATION 

'tiJW  C^  WINSTON-SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


HANES 


HOSIERY  DIVISION  KNITTING  DIVISION 


SEEMAN  PRINTERY  INC. 

DURHAM-CHAPEL  HILL  BLVD. 
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Comments 


This  September,  1965,  issue  of  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity Alumni  Register  is  noteworthy  in  at  least 
two  respects,  and  its  editor  hopes  in  some  others 
as  well.  But  there  are  two  considerations  which  should 
by  no  means  pass  unnoticed. 

First,  with  this  issue  the  Register  begins  its  51st 
year  of  publication.  As  noted  last  April,  this  makes 
it  one  of  the  most  venerable  alumni  publications  in 
the  United  States  and,  indeed,  in  the  entire  world. 
Here  again  is  evidence  of  the  sometimes  bewildering 
and  contradictory  circumstance  of  Duke  being  both 
young  and  old,  possessing  the  virtues  and  presumably 
the  faults  of  both  youth  and  maturity. 

A  50-year-old  magazine  spawned  by  a  40-year-old 
university!  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Regis- 
ter was  the  child  of  the  institution  by  a  former  marriage, 
to  torture  a  metaphor. 

During  the  half-century  of  its  existence  the  Register 
has  had,  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  counted,  seven  edi- 
tors. And  the  second  fact  of  this  particular  issue  is 
that  it  is  the  first  produced  by  editor  number  eight. 

Modest  fellow  that  he  is  (and  this  is  not  just  a 
casually  polite  observation)  Harry  R.  Jackson  '57 
neglected  to  report  his  ascension  in  any  of  the  succeed- 
ing pages.  This  was  an  oversight  that  had  to  be 
remedied  in  this  last  piece  of  copy  to  cross  his  desk. 

Harry  is  no  newcomer  to  the  Register.  Since  1960, 
when  the  sixth  incumbent  still  bore  the  title  of  editor, 
he  has  been  doing  a  major  share  of  the  work,  pro- 
ducing some  of  the  more  praiseworthy  items. 

His  association  with  the  magazine,  however,  began 
much  earlier.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  October  of  1938  that 
his  name  first  and  prophetically  appeared  in  its  pages. 
At  that  time,  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  the  Register 
fostered  an  institution  known  as  the  "Baby  Page"  where 
photographs  of  infant  sons  and  daughters  of  alumni 
received  prominent  display.  This  is  where  Harry 
Jackson  made  his  Register  debut. 

It  has  been  inferred  that  our  new  editor  is  a  second 
generation  Duke  alumnus.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
William  H.  R.  and  Vertie  Moore  Jackson  '30  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C.     He  also  married  a  Duke  girl,  Judy  Gaddy  '63. 

It  was  also  noted  that  Harry  is  modest — and  he  is. 
He  doesn't  chatter.  But  he  grins  a  lot.  This  by  no 
means  makes  him  look  like  one  of  the  Seven  Dwarfs. 
The  grin  is  too  intelligent  for  that,  and  it  conveys  the 
faintest  sort  of  sardonic  amusement,  something  tradi- 
tionally appropriate  to  a  journalistic  calling. 


Otherwise  in  appearance  he  is  a  trifle  ascetic,  and 
will  probably  become  more  so  as  the  years  wear  on. 
This,  too,  is  a  significant  editorial  attribute.  It  is  an 
amusing  fact  that  once  in  awhile  someone  will  accuse 
him  of  looking  like  a  poet,  and  then  the  grin  turns  into 
a  laugh,  most  emphatically  audible.  He  will  then  make 
it  a  point  to  get  the  haircut  he  had  neglected,  under 
the  pressure  of  deadlines,  for  a  week  too  long. 

A  reader  should  know  his  editor,  so  a  few  more 
observations  may  be  permitted. 

Harry  has  a  talent  most  valuable  at  the  juncture 
between  an  academic  community  and  the  world  of 
alumni  at  large,  where  the  Register  presumably  stands. 
He  writes  in  a  manner  that  will  generally  win  the 
grumbling  approval  of  the  scholarly  sort  and  at  the 
same  time  is  appealing  to  the  less  exacting  reader.  His 
research,  when  required,  is  carefully  performed,  and 
he  has  gained  the  respect  of  some  of  the  very  proper 
people  on  campus  by  spending  hours  in  the  library, 
usually  absorbed  in  some  of  the  mustier  tomes  relating 
to  Duke's  earlier  history. 

In  rare  and  idle  moments  a  good  editor  will  ponder 
the  purpose  of  his  publication.  Ours  is  no  excep- 
tion. He  has  a  rather  positive  attitude  toward  what 
the  magazine  should  be  and  do.  His  ideas  spring  from 
a  healthy  imagination,  nourished  by  adequate  experi- 
ence and  polished  by  being  rubbed  against  a  representa- 
tive group  of  readers. 

Thus  far  Harry  has  permitted  himself  to  make  three 
public  vows:  One,  the  magazine  will  be  produced  on 
time,  early  in  the  month  of  its  date.  Two,  it  will 
accurately  and  honestly  reflect  Duke  University.  And 
three,  it  will  be  a  useful  and  stimulating  periodical  for 
a  broad  section  of  University  alumni  and  friends. 

These  are  brave  assertions,  but  there  is  a  shared 
and  strong  conviction  that  the  Register  provides  a  major 
and  exceedingly  important  link  among  members  of  the 
broader  University  family  and  that  it  is  worthy  of  the 
best  sort  of  editorial  effort. 

Harry  will  be  Alumni  Editor  as  well  as  Register 
editor  and  as  such  will  have  a  broad  range  of  duties, 
maintaining  several  open  channels  of  communication 
between  Duke  and  Duke  alumni.  Howard  Snethen, 
editor  number  seven,  is  leaving  the  University  after 
three  years  to  devote  his  own  considerable  talents  to 
an  as  yet  unannounced  pursuit. 

Roger  L.  Marshall,  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 
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The  Cover 

The  Clock  Tower  in  the  background  of  this  etching 
by  Louis  Orr  will  be  a  familiar  sight  this  fall  to 
alumni  who  return  to  the  campus  for  football  games. 
The  passageway  at  the  base  of  the  tower  is  usually 
crowded  after  any  game  as  students  return  to  the 
dormitories  and  alumni  stroll  to  their  automobiles. 


from  EAST 

and 

WEST 


DEVELOPMENTS  AND  EVENTS  AT  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 


A  contemporary  statement  of  ration- 
ale for  the  undergraduate  cur- 
riculum has  long  been  needed.  Several 
past  attempts  to  prepare  such  a  state- 
ment were  unsatisfactory.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Instruction  has  issued  a  statement  de- 
fining the  objectives  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation at  Duke. 

Professor  of  Economics  Fred  C. 
Joerg,  last  year's  committee  chairman, 
said  that  the  statement,  as  it  appears  in 
its  final  form,  was  a  "matter  of  some 
argument  over  half  the  year  within 
the  committee." 

The  statement,  which  can  serve  as 
a  broad  guide  in  decisions  affecting  the 
undergraduate  curriculum,  is  pre- 
sented here  in  its  entirety: 

"Woodrow  Wilson  described  the  ob- 
jectives of  a  liberal  education  as  'the 
wholly  awakened  man.'  Though  the 
four  years  in  college  may  not  seem 
long  enough  to  achieve  this  noble 
ideal,  at  the  least  they  prepare  one  for 
the  life-long  awakening.  A  bachelor's 
degree  is  not  an  end,  it  is  a  beginning. 
Graduation,  from  the  Latin  word 
gradum,  step,  marks  one  more  stride 
along  the  way. 

"The  idea  of  a  liberal  education,  like 
all  great  ideas,  eludes  precise  defini- 
tion, but  in  every  age  men  have  tried 
to  express  this  abstraction  by  describ- 
ing its  results.  They  have  always 
fallen  short,  because  any  definition  is 


a  system  of  limitations.  For  example, 
a  nineteenth-century  master  at  Eton 
told  his  students: 

You  go  to  a  great  school  not  so 
much  for  knowledge  as  for  arts 
and  habits;  for  the  habit  of  at- 
tention, for  the  art  of  expres- 
sion, for  the  art  of  assuming  at 
a  moment's  notice  a  new  intel- 
lectual position,  for  the  art  of 
entering   quickly   into   another 
person's  thoughts,  for  the  habit 
of  submitting  to  censure  and 
refutation,  for  the  art  of  indi- 
cating assent  or  dissent  in  grad- 
uate  terms,    for   the   habit   of 
regarding  minute  points  of  ac- 
curacy, for  the  art  of  working 
out  what  is  possible  in  a  given 
time,  for  taste,  for  discrimina- 
tion,  for  mental  courage   and 
mental  soberness. 
"This  is  helpful,   but  the   questing 
student  will  surely  wish  for  something 
further,  something  even  more  explicit 
about  the  abilities,  attitudes,  and  cus- 
toms essential  to  a  liberal  education. 
"At  Duke   University,   as   at  every 
school  dedicated  to  the  liberal  tradi- 
tion, it  is  the  faculty  that  must,  in  the 
final   analysis,   determine   the   specific 
content   of   the   four-year   curriculum 
offered  for  those  who  pursue  a  liberal 
education.     And  in  constructing  that 
curriculum,  the  faculty  have  taken  in- 
to account  these  aims: 


"First,  an  educated  man  will  ac- 
quire at  least  some  experience  in  the 
three  divisions  of  human  knowledge 
and  inquiry:  the  world  of  nature — the 
physical  and  life  sciences;  the  world 
of  man  in  relation  to  man — the  social 
sciences;  the  world  of  spirit  and  imagi- 
nation— the  humanities. 

"The  objective  is  a  man  capable  of 
thinking  in  the  markedly  different 
ways  represented  by  these  three  divi- 
sions; for  each  of  them  he  will  famil- 
iarize himself  with  the  appropriate 
method  and  idiom  as  well  as  the  par- 
ticular purpose  and  scope. 

"Second,  an  educated  man  will  con- 
centrate in  one  discipline  to  enjoy  the 
returns  to  be  derived  from  intensive 
and  specialized  work. 

"Third,  an  educated  man  will  learn 
to  read  his  native  language  with  ease 
and  accuracy;  what  is  more,  he  should 
develop  a  life-long  desire  to  read 
avidly  and  with  discernment. 

"Fourth,  an  educated  man  will  mas- 
ter his  native  language  with  sufficient 
skill  to  write  it  with  vigor  and  pre- 
cision. 

"Fifth,  an  educated  man  will  read, 
write,  and  speak  competently  at  least 
one  foreign  language.  Apart  from  any 
utilitarian  purpose  it  may  serve,  this 
objective  leads  to  an  understanding  of 
a  foreign  culture  and  at  the  same  time 
affords  a  fresh  awareness  of  one's  own 
tongue  and  society. 


Rolling  'em  in  the  President's  office. 


"And  finally,  a  liberally  educated 
man  will  acquire  historical,  artistic, 
philosophical  and  spiritual  perspective. 
An  exposure  to  the  deeds  and  dreams 
of  great  minds  in  the  unending  strug- 
gle to  reconcile  power  and  principle. 
an  awareness  of  the  ways  in  which 
men  have  defined  beauty,  a  knowledge 
of  the  best  in  ancient  thought,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  values  men  have 
found  in  the  Judaeo-Christian  heritage 
must  instill  a  contempt  for  the  mere- 
tricious and  the  second-rate. 

"In  short,  a  liberal  education  should 
help  a  man  to  know,  to  understand, 
to  decide,  and  to  express:  to  know  the 
facts  or  how  to  find  them,  to  under- 
stand those  facts  with  insight  and  per- 
spective, to  decide  only  after  under- 
standing and  conscious  evaluation,  and 
to  express  those  decisions  with  ease 
and  grace.  These  are  not  the  sum  of 
a  liberal  education,  but  they  go  far  to 
assist  the  wholly  awakened  man  in  his 
unceasing  quest  to  live  with  dignity 
and  sensitivity  in  our  complex  world 
and  to  participate  in  the  values  and 
common  purposes  that  infuse  our 
civilization." 

The  statement  will  appear  in  the 
March,  1966,  Bulletin  of  Undergradu- 
ate Instruction. 


Tutorials 


Other   action    emanating    from    the 
Committee  on  Undergraduate  Instruc- 


tion, and  approved  by  the  Undergrad- 
uate Faculty  Council,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  of  freshman 
tutorials  which  will  be  conducted 
initially  on  a  trial  basis. 

The  tutorials,  which  will  carry  one 
semester  hour  credit,  will  be  given  to 
accompany  introductory  courses  of- 
fered to  freshmen.  Only  students  en- 
rolled in  the  accompanying  course  will 
be  eligible  for  the  tutorial.  Individual 
departments,  of  course,  will  determine 
which  students  will  be  asked  to  enroll 
in  the  tutorial  program. 

Professor  of  Economics  Fred  C. 
Joerg,  last  year's  committee  chairman, 
said  that  the  program  is  intended  to 
"offer  more  of  a  challenge  to  excep- 
tional students  and  provide  more  stu- 
dent-faculty contact.  We  hope  to 
stimulate  intellectual  activity  early  in 
the  educational  process." 

Although  assigning  one  hour  of 
credit  to  the  tutorial  will  not  follow 
the  usual  practice  of  equating  a  credit 
hour  to  an  hour  per  week  in  class. 
Professor  Joerg  felt  that  the  allowance 
was  appropriate  when  the  amount  of 
work  involved  in  the  tutorial  was  con- 
sidered. 

The  program  will  also  require  more 
work  on  the  part  of  individual  faculty 
members — as  any  who  have  ever 
taught  a  special  section  or  honors  of- 
fering will  quickly  testify.  Although 
it  was  suggested  that  regular  sections 
of  introductory  courses  be  enlarged 
in  order  to  provide  necessary  faculty 


time  for  the  tutorials,  it  was  felt  that 
this  should  be  done  only  if  instruction 
was  not  rendered  less  effective. 


Rolling  'em 


Seven  tons  of  wash. 


It  would  seem,  of  course,  that  the 
job  of  University  President  is  demand- 
ing enough  without  having  to  perform 
the  job's  duties  before  the  unyielding, 
critical  eye  of  the  camera.  But  Presi- 
dent Douglas  M.  Knight  recently  sub- 
mitted himself  to  thirteen  hours  before 
the  harsh  judgment  of  this  device — 
first  in  his  office  (see  p.  3)  and  then 
in  his  English  168  course. 

A  small  part  of  this  job  of  acting 
by  the  President  appears  in  a  twenty- 
eight  minute,  sound  and  color  film 
being  prepared  to  help  launch  the 
University's  three-year  $102,800,000 
capital  gifts  campaign.  Along  with 
the  President,  the  film  contains  scenes 
shot  in  classrooms  and  laboratories,  at 
athletic  events  and  committee  meet- 
ings. A  major  part  of  the  film  is  con- 
cerned with  the  University's  future,  so 
building  models  and  architect's 
sketches  are  used  to  dramatize  the 
need  for  new  facilities. 

"We  have  not  compromised  with 
reality  or  fact  to  achieve  beauty,"  said 
one  University  official  connected  with 
the  film's  production.  A  trustee  re- 
viewing committee,  however,  is  re- 
ported to  have  felt  that  reality  would 
best  be  served  if  certain  sequences 
were  cut  from  the  film  and  others 
added.  So  some  final  editing  must  be 
done  before  the  film  is  released  to 
alumni  and  friends  interested  in  sup- 
porting the  University. 


The  Code 

On  April  11,  1963,  the  Undergrad- 
uate Faculty  Council  adopted  an  aca- 
demic honor  code  which  was  later 
amended  on  December  10,  1963.  That 
particular  code  allowed  undergradu- 
ates in  Trinity  College,  The  Woman's 
College,  and  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing to  adopt  an  honor  system  which 
would  have  dispensed  with  proctors 
during  examinations.  Students  in  each 
course-section  were  required  to  vote  on 


whether  to  adopt  the  system  and  abide 
by  its  rules.  One  negative  vote  cDuld 
deny  the  system  to  all  students  in  a 
course-section.  Very  few  sections  voted 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  code. 
Many  students  complained  that  they 
did  not  want  to  be  policemen,  i.e.,  have 
to  report  offenders. 

At  its  May  13,  1965,  meeting,  the 
Undergraduate  Faculty  Council  voted 
that  the  present  academic  honor  code 
be  cancelled  and  that  the  faculty  re- 
turn to  the  proctoring  system  effective 
September  1.  1965.  The  motion  to 
cancel  the  code,  however,  was  amend- 
ed to  read:  "The  Undergraduate  Fac- 
ultv  Council  hopes  some  consideration 
will  be  given  by  students  to  working 
out  a  more  viable  honor  system." 


Seven-ton  Wash 

It  seems  doubtful  that  any  alumna 
ever  took  a  home  economics  course 
where  she  learned  to  cope  with  seven 
tons  of  laundry  on  washday.  But  for 
eight  hours  a  day,  five  and  a  half  days 
a  week,  the  problem  of  such  a  gi- 
gantic wash  confronts  E.  T.  Parrish. 
manager  of  the  new  Hospital  Laundry. 

Before  construction  began  on  the 
new  facility  in  February,  1964,  Mr. 
Parrish  "travelled  thousands  of  miles, 
alone  and  with  others,  to  get  the  best 
ideas  to  put  into  this  operation." 

The  resulting  operation  consists  of  a 
new  building  (which  some  people  on 
campus  have  said  is  more  attractive 
than  any  of  the  red  brick  buildings  be- 
hind the  Chapel)  which  houses  three 
washing  machines  capable  of  washing 
600  pounds  of  soiled  linen  per  hour, 
a  smaller  washing  machine  for  such 
items  as  rags  and  mops,  drying  and 
ironing  machines,  and  sewing  and 
patching  machines. 

"The  average  public,"  said  Mr.  Par- 
rish. "still  thinks  of  a  laundry  as  just 
soap  and  water."  In  the  Hospital 
Laundry,  however,  articles  are  treated 
with  special  chemicals,  a  germicide, 
starch,  and  bleaching  agents  as  well  as 
with  soap  and  water.  "It  is  interesting 
to  note,"  says  InterCom,  a  Medical 
Center  publication,  "that  the  germicide 
is  tested  for  effectiveness  in  a  lab  at 
the  Hospital  before  it  is  used  by  the 


A  sentimental  journey  to  look  for  Brantley  York's  chair. 


Laundry.  The  germicide  presently  in 
use  is  so  effective  that  if  any  bacteria 
falls  on  a  laundered  article  from  the 
time  it  is  washed  until  actually  used, 
the  bacteria  will  either  be  killed  or  it 
will  become  dormant." 

The  InterCom  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  facility  by  saying  that 
"there  is  not  one  employee,  student, 
patient  or  visitor  who  is  not  served  in 
some  way  by  the  Laundry." 

Sentimental  Journey 

She  was  looking  for  a  chair,  she  ex- 


plained, a  platform  rocker  that  her 
grandmother  had  given  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  1928.  She  had  come  all  the 
way  from  Ada,  Oklahoma,  with  her 
husband,  her  daughter,  two  grandsons, 
and  a  dog  named  "Itty  Bitty." 

The  woman  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
York  Kale,  granddaughter  of  The 
Reverend  Brantley  York,  who.  in 
1838,  became  schoolmaster  at  Brown's 
Schoolhouse  in  Randolph  County. 
North  Carolina.  A  year  later  the 
schoolhouse,  under  his  leadership,  be- 
came Union  Institute,  which  became, 
in  turn.  Normal  College,  then  Trinitv 
College,  and  finally  Duke  University. 


Her  grandfather,  she  said,  "devoted 
most  of  his  life  to  establishing  schools 
all  over  North  Carolina."  He  was 
totally  blind,  she  said,  for  about  thirty 
years.  Still,  he  continued  to  found 
schools  until  his  death  at  eighty-six 
years  of  age.  He  is  buried  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Taylorsville,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  chair,  explained  Mrs.  Kale,  was 
one  her  grandfather  had  used.  Dean 
Mary  Grace  Wilson  made  several 
frantic  telephone  calls  around  campus 
trying  to  locate  the  chair.  Finally,  it 
was  decided  that  a  platform  rocker  in 
East  Duke  Building  might  be  the 
proper  one.  Mrs.  Kale  thought  it  was, 
even  though  it  had  been  re-upholstered. 

Later,  over  lunch  in  the  Oak  Room, 
Mrs.  Kale  said  that  her  father  was  the 
late  David  V.  York,  youngest  son  of 
Brantley  York.  The  elder  York,  said 
Mrs.  Kale,  "had  about  twelve  children. 
My  own  father  had  six."  The  oldest 
of  the  six  is  now  eighty.  And  all  six 
children  are  still  alive. 

She  introduced  her  husband  and 
their  daughter  Mrs.  Marian  Dunlap, 
and  the  two  grandchildren  Richard 
and  "Curly"  Dunlap.  ("Curly"  is 
really  Frank,  but  he  is  known  by  the 
former.  Mrs.  Dunlap  explained  that 
his  hair  had  not  been  cut  until  he  was 
eighteen  months  old.) 

"We've  never  been  East,"  said  Mrs 
Kale,  "and  that,  plus  the  fact  that  my 
grandfather  had  been  associated  with 
the  beginnings  of  this  University,  was 
enough  to  make  us  want  to  come." 
When  they  left  after  lunch,  Mrs.  Kale 
said,  "It's  really  been  thrilling."  And 
the  oldest  grandson,  Richard,  who  is 
very  good  with  the  shot-put,  said  that 
he  hoped  to  return  someday  as  a 
student. 


Medical  Expansion 

Expenditures  for  expansion  and  ren- 
ovation at  the  Medica'  Center  during 
the  past  ten  years  exceed  $14,000,000, 
reports  Louis  Swanson,  assistant  ad- 
ministrative director  of  the  Center. 

The  most  recently  completed  proj- 
ects include  a  Private  Diagnostic 
Clinic  courtyard  addition,  a  Hospital 
Laundry,  and  a  veterinary  facility  lo- 
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cated  off  Guess  Road  near  the  Duke 
Homestead.  The  most  ambitious  proj- 
ect presently  underway  is  the  Main 
Entrance  Building  which  is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  the  fall  of  1966. 

Scheduled  for  construction  in  the 
near  future  is  a  $1,800,000  addition 
to  the  existing  Clinical  Research  Build- 
ing and  a  new,  $5,400,000  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  The  latter  will  be 
the  cornerstone  of  a  new  Medical 
Center  complex  as  projected  in  the 
Center's  long-range  planning. 

In  addition  to  these  major  projects, 
other  construction  is  always  being 
planned  or  in  progress  in  order  to 
modernize  existing  facilities.  "The 
price  of  progress,"  says  Mr.  Swanson, 
"is  noise,  interference  with  day-to-day 
work,  inconvenience  in  parking  and 
access  to  present  buildings,"  and  all 
the  other  frustrations  involved  in  such 
conditions. 


Honored 

Dr.  Ernest  W.  Nelson,  who  retired 
this  year  as  professor  of  history,  was 
honored  on  May  9  at  a  concert  cele- 
brating the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  University's 
Chamber  Arts  Society.  Under  Pro- 
fessor Nelson's  guidance  the  Society 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  the  best  of 
chamber  music  programs  to  the  Uni- 
versity community.  This  guidance  has 
required  a  great  amount  of  Professor 
Nelson's  time — as  well  as  some  of  his 
money.  He  always  signed  every  mem- 
bership card  in  the  Society.  And  at 
the  end  of  the  Society's  first  year  of 
existence  he  signed  a  personal  check  to 
cover  a  large  deficit. 

In  recognition  of  this  devotion,  as 
well  as  for  the  professor's  "unerring 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  musicians 
and  music,"  the  Society  established  an 
Ernest  William  Nelson  Fund  to  be 
used  to  further  the  aims  of  the  Society 
as  Mr.  Nelson  directs.  Contributions 
to  the  fund  can  still  be  made  through 
Dr.  Leland  R.  Phelps  in  the  depart- 
ment of  German. 

Shortly  after  the  May  9  concert  by 
Paul  Doktor,  violist,  and  Yaltah  Men- 
uhin,  pianist,  the  Society  announced 
its    1965-66  program.     Scheduled  to 


appear  on  campus  are:  the  Quartetto 
di  Roma,  October  30;  the  Kroll  Quar- 
tet, November  20;  the  Fine  Arts  Quar- 
tet, March  12;  and  the  Juilliard  Quar- 
tet, April  16. 

Others  appearing  will  be:  Jean- 
Pierre  Rampal,  flute,  and  Robert 
Veyron-Lacroix,  keyboard,  December 
1 1 ;  and  the  Marlboro  Trio,  February  5. 

Admission  is  by  membership  in  the 
Society.  These  memberships  can  be 
obtained  for  an  annual  fee  of  $12.50. 
Membership,  however,  is  restricted  to 
350  persons  because  of  the  size  of  the 
auditorium  in  East  Duke  Building 
where  the  series  is  performed.  All 
concerts  begin  at  8:15  p.m. 

Arts  Aid 

The  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation 
seems  to  increase  its  support  of  the 
arts  each  year.  Two  recent  announce- 
ments indicate  that  one  grant  was 
awarded  for  creative  writing  while  an- 
other grant  went  for  the  establishment 
of  two  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Scholar- 
ships in  Music  Composition. 

Kathryn  Ann  Vale  '65,  of  Goldston, 
North  Carolina,  was  awarded  a  grant 
of  $3,600  to  improve  her  creative 
writing  talent.  She  will  work  under 
the  supervision  of  Professor  of  English 
William  Blackburn. 

Miss  Vale,  who  served  last  year  as 
editor  of  The  Archive,  has  already 
had  a  short  story,  "A  Grain,  Perhaps 
of  Wheat,"  published  in  the  March, 
1964,  issue  of  The  North  American 
Review.  Her  award  is  the  first  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Foundation  for  crea- 
tive writing. 

The  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Scholarships 
in  Music,  each  valued  at  $2,500  per 
academic  year,  will  be  awarded  to 
entering  freshmen  beginning  this  Sep- 
tember. Candidates  for  the  competi- 
tive scholarships  will  be  required  to 
submit  samples  of  their  original  music 
compositions  when  they  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  the  University.  A  commit- 
tee composed  of  the  Mary  Duke  Bid- 
dle Professor  of  Music  and  two 
persons  in  the  field  of  music  outside 
the  University  will  select  the  winners. 
Each  scholarship  may  be  renewed  for 
a  maximum  of  four  years  of  under- 
graduate study  in  music. 


Dr.  Harold  W.  Lewis,  dean  of  arts 
and  sciences,  expressed  the  Universi- 
ty's appreciation  for  the  support  it  has 
received  over  the  years  from  the  Foun- 
dation. Mrs.  Biddle  was  the  daughter 
of  Benjamin  N.  Duke. 

The  University  is  also  receiving  sup- 
port for  the  arts  from  the  personal 
benefactions  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James 
H.  Semans.  Mrs.  Semans  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Biddle.  Her  hus- 
band is  professor  of  urology  at  the 
Medical  Center.  The  couple  recently 
established  a  prize  for  an  "original 
composition  of  chamber  music  or  a 
distinguished  paper  in  music  history 
or  analysis"  written  by  a  Duke  under- 
graduate. They  also  have  just  recently 
added  three  examples  of  early  Greek 
art  to  the  University's  Virginia  and 
Thomas  Breckenridge  Semans  Me- 
morial Collection. 

The  award  in  music,  which  consists 
of  $100,  will  be  called  the  Henry 
Schuman  Music  Prize  to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  life-long  family  friend. 
Mr.  Schuman  was  a  rare  book  dealer 
in  New  York. 

The  art  objects  received  by  the  Uni- 
versity consist  of  a  3,400-year-old 
Mycenaean  stirrup-jar,  a  pyxis  dating 
from  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  and  a 
small  olpe  from  the  same  period.  The 
Semans  Collection  is  named  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Semans'  parents. 


Better  Teachers 

Graduate  students  in  the  humanities 
— specifically  in  the  departments  of 
English,  history,  and  religion — will  be- 
gin benefiting  this  fall  from  $337,640 
the  Danforth  Foundation  granted  the 
University  to  help  improve  the  prepa- 
ration of  college  and  university  teach- 
ers. Twelve  two-year  fellowships  will 
fbe  awarded  to  students  from  these 
three  departments  during  each  of  the 
next  four  years. 
A  major  feature  of  the  program  will 
be  the  establishment  of  a  master-ap- 
prentice relationship  between  fellow- 
ship recipients  and  selected  professors. 
"A  number  of  distinguished  teachers 
will  be  asked  to  serve  as  mentors," 
said  Dr.  Richard  L.  Predmore,  dean  of 
the    Graduate    School    of    Arts    and 


Sciences.     The  students  will  be  called 
Apprentice  Teaching  Fellows. 

The  fellowships  amount  to  $2,800 
each  in  addition  to  tuition.  Dean 
Predmore  said,  of  course,  that  he  was 
"very  pleased  to  have  this  handsome 
new  support."  The  grant  is  calculated, 
he  feels,  "to  help  solve  one  of  society's 
most  pressing  problems:  how  to  pre- 
pare not  only  enough  teachers  but 
good  enough  teachers  to  meet  our 
needs." 


Professors  Now 

Eight  faculty  members  have  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  full  professor 
while  two  other  individuals  have  re- 
ceived appointments  to  the  faculty  at 
that  level.  Another  man.  Dr.  Richard 
A.  Preston,  has  been  appointed  Wil- 
liam K.  Boyd  Professor  of  History. 

Faculty  members  promoted  to  pro- 
fessor are:  Dr.  Robert  F.  Durden,  his- 
tory: Dr.  Richard  H.  Leach,  political 
science;  Dr.  John  L.  Artley,  electrical 
engineering;  Dr.  Terry  W.  Johnson, 
Jr.,  botany  (departmental  chairman); 
Dr.  Sidney  D.  Markman,  art;  Dr.  Mc- 
Murry  S.  Richey,  Divinity  School;  and 
Dr.  Joseph  R.  Shoenfield  and  Dr.  Seth 
L.  Warner,  mathematics. 

Those  receiving  appointments  to  the 
faculty  as  professors  are:  L.  Sigfred 
Linderoth,  Jr.,  mechanical  engineer- 
ing; and  Dr.  Simon  Rottenberg.  eco- 
nomics. Professor  Linderoth  is  a  ma- 
chine design  expert  who  has  had  ex- 
perience in  teaching  as  well  as  indus- 
try. Dr.  Rottenberg,  a  specialist  on 
the  economies  of  Latin  America,  was 
formerly  at  the  University  of  Cuyo 
in  Argentina. 

Dr.  Preston,  the  first  permanent  ap- 
pointee to  the  endowed  Boyd  Profes- 
sorship, has  distinguished  himself  in 
studies  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
He  was  most  recently  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege in  Kingston,  Ontario. 


State  Action 

"The  states  cannot  let  the  nation 
down.  If  the  states  fail  to  act . .  .  they 
will  forfeit  the  best  chance  to  shape 


the  course  of  this  nation,  and  all  edu- 
cational opportunities  will  be  the  less 
because  of  the  forfeiture."  The  speak- 
er was  Terry  Sanford,  former  governor 
of  North  Carolina,  addressing  repre- 
sentatives of  the  state  legislatures  at 
the  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Legislative  Conference  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  Mr.  Sanford  urged 
the  states  to  join  together  in  a  "Com- 
pact for  Education"  which  would 
serve  as  a  forum  for  sharing  experi- 
ences, improving  standards,  and  de- 
bating goals  on  a  national  level. 

"Education,"  he  said,  "is  too  large 
and  too  important  to  be  left  to  the 
haphazard  chance  of  unconnected 
state  and  local  efforts  .  .  .  and  too  com- 
plex to  be  left  to  a  single  guiding 
national  hand." 

In  urging  this  national  partnership 
for  the  improvement  of  education, 
Mr.  Sanford  said,  "The  future  of  the 
states  will  rest  in  many  ways  on  the 
pivotal  question  of  whether  they  will 
be  able ...  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  American  people  for  educational 
excellence  and  the  commands  of  the 
age  for  educational  innovation." 

Mr.  Sanford,  nationally  recognized 
for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  education 
during  his  term  in  office,  is  presently 
working  on  a  project,  "A  Study  of 
American  States,"  at  Duke.  Designed 
to  strengthen  state  government  in  the 
American  political  system,  the  project 
is  supported  by  grants  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  Carnegie  Corporation. 


Named  Director 

Frank  L.  Ashmore,  vice  president 
for  institutional  advancement,  recently 
announced  that  Thomas  E.  Broce  has 
been  named  director  of  development. 
In  this  position  Mr.  Broce  will  direct 
activities  in  the  offices  of  the  Universi- 
ty editor,  special  events,  foundation 
and  governmental  liaison,  business  and 
industrial  liaison,  and  field  services. 
He  also  will  serve  as  Mr.  Ashmore's 
chief  deputy  in  the  University's  capital 
gifts  campaign. 

"The  demands  of  the  $102,800,000 
campaign  that  Duke  University  is  un- 
dertaking make  it  imperative  that  a 
share  of  my  own  responsibility  be  del- 
egated to  others,"  said  Mr.  Ashmore. 


The  Triumph 

of 

Communism  in  China 

An  Historical  Analysis 

Presented  by  Donald  G.  Gillin 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

at  the  Seventh  Annual  Alumni  Lecture  Series 


The  reasons  why  the  Chinese  Communists  came  to 
power  on  the  Chinese  mainland  are  many  and 
complex.  As  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  population  of  China  began  outstrip- 
ping food  supply.  Whereas  in  1662  there  were  about 
one  hundred  million  people  living  in  China,  by  1851 
China's  population  numbered  perhaps  432,000,000. 
During  the  same  period  the  amount  of  cultivated  land 
in  China  increased  by  only  34  per  cent.  Consequently, 
tens  and  perhaps  eventually  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Chinese  found  their  living  standards  sinking,  with  the 
result  that  they  became  more  and  more  hostile  to  not 
only  the  ruling  Manchu  dynasty  but  also  the  existing 
social  and  economic  system.  By  1850  a  large  part  of 
China's  population  consisted  of  virtually  homeless  vaga- 
bonds— what  might  be  called  a  "floating"  or  "wander- 
ing" class  of  persons  who.  because  they  were  utterly  im- 
poverished, despondent,  and  lacking  in  identity,  had  no 
stake  in  the  existing  social  and  economic  system  and 
therefore  were  inclined  to  think  that  any  change  in  that 
system  would  be  for  the  better. 

This  situation  provoked  the  so-called  Taiping  Re- 
bellion, a  massive  and  terrifying  peasant  uprising  which 
began  in  the  1850's  and  for  nearly  ten  years  devastated 
much  of  China,  resulting  in  the  death  of  more  than 
twenty  million  people.  Unlike  peasant  rebels  in  the 
past,  the  Taipings  wanted  to  destroy  everything  com- 


monly regarded  as  being  uniquely  Chinese:  the  private 
ownership  of  land  which  had  resulted  in  a  vast  increase 
in  the  number  of  exploited  and  destitute  tenant  farmers, 
the  extended  family  system  which,  because  of  rapid 
population  growth,  was  less  and  less  able  to  provide 
adequate  economic  support  for  its  members,  the  virtual 
enslavement  of  women  by  men,  the  esoteric  and  de- 
manding curriculum  of  the  traditional  civil  service  ex- 
aminations which  militated  against  rapid  social  mobility, 
and,  above  all,  Confucianism  with  its  emphasis  on  sub- 
mission to  authority  and  acceptance  of  the  status  quo. 
The  Taipings  were  so  attracted  by  the  egalitarianism  in- 
herent in  much  of  Christianity  that  they  professed  to 
be  Christians;  wherever  they  went  they  championed  the 
poor  against  the  rich,  who  were  deprived  of  their 
property  and  in  many  instances  massacred.  This  is 
why  the  Chinese  Communists  regard  the  Taiping  Re- 
bellion as  the  forerunner  of  their  own  movement;  this 
also  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  the  Communist 
triumph  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  massive  poverty  created 
in  China  by  overpopulation. 

Nevertheless,  owing  to  their  superior  leadership  and 
better  organization,  together  with  considerable  assis- 
tance from  the  foreign  powers,  the  forces  defending  the 
established  order  in  China  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
Taipings.  Following  the  suppression  of  the  Taipings, 
China  enjoyed  a  decade  of  comparative  stability,  in  part 


because  the  slaughter  of  tens  of  millions  of  people  during 
the  Rebellion  relieved  momentarily  the  awful  pressure  of 
population  growth.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, however,  China's  population  was  larger  than  ever, 
and  the  resulting  poverty  was  being  made  worse  by  a 
steady  influx  of  textiles  and  other  foreign-made  goods 
which  destroyed  much  of  the  market  for  the  cruder  and 
more  expensive  products  of  China's  own  handicraft 
industries.  Although  for  many  peasants  the  income 
they  earned  from  the  sale  of  their  handicrafts  meant  the 
difference  between  mere  poverty  and  utter  destitution, 
the  Chinese  government  was  unable  to  come  to  their 
rescue  because  of  treaties  imposed  on  China  as  the 
result  of  military  defeats  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Western  powers  and  Japan.  These  treaties  made  it 
unlawful  for  China  to  levy  high  tariffs  or  otherwise 
exclude  foreign  goods.  The  resentment  aroused  in 
China  by  such  prohibitions  was  exacerbated  by  addi- 
tional clauses  in  these  so-called  "unequal  treaties"  which 
granted  to  foreigners  living  in  China  immunity  to 
Chinese  law,  as  well  as  other  privileges  that  more  so- 
phisticated Chinese  regarded  as  unjust  and  humiliating 
to  China.  Although  the  Boxer  Uprising  of  1900  drew 
its  supporters  largely  from  the  rural  poor  and  had  revo- 
lutionary overtones,  its  chief  aim  was  to  drive  out  the 
foreigners,  who  in  retaliation  invaded  China  and  oc- 
cupied its  capital  city  of  Peking.  This  humiliation  con- 
vinced much  of  the  Chinese  intelligentsia  that  without 
a  modern  government,  economy,  and  army  China  would 
be  conquered  and  divided  among  the  foreign  powers. 
The  civil  service  examinations,  which  for  almost  two 
millenia  had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Confucian  order, 
were  abolished;  and  in  1911  there  occurred  a  revolution 
that  toppled  the  emperor  from  power  and  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  China. 

The  Revolution  of  1911  was  largely  the  work  of 
army  officers  who  seized  power  in  different  parts  of 
China  and  for  more  than  two  decades  battled  with  each 
other  almost  incessantly.  The  disunity  and  continual 
warfare  provoked  by  the  division  of  China  into  com- 
peting warlord  states  weakened  still  further  China's 
defenses  against  foreign  aggression,  and  caused  Chinese 
intellectuals  to  search  frantically  for  some  means  of 
modernizing,  regenerating,  and  saving  their  society  be- 
fore it  was  destroyed  utterly.  Many  embraced  the 
nationalism  preached  by  Sun  Yat-sen  and  his  Kuomin- 
tang  or  "Nationalist  party";  a  small  number  turned  to 
Marxism-Leninism  and  in  1920  organized  the  Chinese 
Communist  party.  The  intellectuals  attracted  to  com- 
munism were  much  impressed  by  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion in  Russia.  It  would  seem  that  they  had  less  interest 
in  the  doctrinal  aspects  of  Marxism-Leninism  than  in 
its  usefulness  as  an  organizational  technique — in  other 
words,  as  an  instrument  with  which  a  determined  mi- 
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nority  could  initiate  a  successful  revolution.  They  also 
wanted  immediate  action  and  rejected  as  too  slow  for 
China  the  process  of  gradual  change  recommended  to 
them  by  persons  like  the  American  educator  John 
Dewey,  who  visited  China  in  1919  and  converted  to 
pragmatism  the  man  who,  only  a  year  later,  became  the 
first  secretary-general  of  the  Chinese  Communist  party. 
Moreover,  since  communism  professed  to  be  more  ad- 
vanced than  other  forms  of  human  organization,  its 
triumph  in  China  was  expected  to  free  Chinese  intel- 
lectuals from  the  feeling  that  their  country  was  inferior 
to  Japan  and  the  capitalist  nations  of  the  West.  These 
countries  were  responsible  for  the  "unequal  treaties" 
and,  according  to  Lenin,  owed  much  of  their  prosperity 
to  their  exploitation  of  underdeveloped  countries  like 
China.  Not  only  the  Communists  but  also  Nationalist 
leaders  such  as  Chiang  Kai-shek  accepted  Lenin's  in- 
terpretation of  imperialism. 


In  1923  the  Communists  and  the  Nationalists  joined 
forces  against  imperialism  and  together  defeated 
the  warlords  who  opposed  their  efforts  to  create  a 
unified  China  capable  of  resisting  foreign  aggression; 
however,  the  radicalism  of  the  Communist  party  and 
its  increasing  popularity  among  the  masses  frightened 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  as  well  as  other  Kuomintang  mili- 
tarists, with  the  result  that,  beginning  in  1927,  they 
ruthlessly  suppressed  it.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Com- 
munists and  their  supporters  were  slaughtered  and  the 
party  almost  ceased  to  exist.  This  occurred  chiefly 
because  the  Communists  lacked  an  army.  The  in- 
tellectuals in  charge  of  the  party  scorned  and  distrusted 
soldiers  and  rejected  for  membership  officers  who  subse- 
quently played  major  roles  in  the  creation  of  the  Chinese 
Red  Army.  The  ease  with  which  the  Kuomintang 
generals  suppressed  their  mass  organizations,  however, 
convinced  many  Communists,  including  Mao  Tse-tung, 
that  popular  support  was  not  enough  and  that  without 
an  army  to  protect  it  their  movement  would  not  survive 
in  China. 

Mao  likewise  accused  the  party  of  failing  to  capital- 
ize sufficiently  on  the  discontent  and  revolutionary  in- 
clinations of  the  peasants  who  comprised  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  China's  population.  By  1930 
China's  population  numbered  about  five  hundred  million 
and  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  a  year.  In 
other  words,  every  year  there  were  ten  million  more 
Chinese  than  there  had  been  the  year  before.  The 
growing  poverty  that  resulted  from  this  population  ex- 
plosion was  made  worse  by  the  extortionate  taxes  which 
the  warlords  who  governed  China  levied  against  the 
peasantry  in  an  effort  to  secure  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
modernizing  their  armies  and  financing  their  wars.    As 


a  peasant  living  in  the  northwestern  province  of  Shansi 
put  it,  "You  can't  do  business  in  .  .  .  (Shansi).  They 
tax  a  man's  excrement."  Because  they  already  were 
suffering  from  chronic  malnutrition,  millions  of  peasants 
starved  to  death  when  drought  ravaged  the  northwest 
in  1929  and  again  in  1930.  An  American  traveller  has 
described  these  famine  victims  as  follows:  "flesh  hang- 
ing in  wrinkled  folds  while  every  bone  clearly  visible, 
they  dragged  themselves  from  spot  to  spot  staring  out 
with  unseeing  eyes,  the  testicles  of  the  men  dangling 
like  withered  olive  seeds  and  the  breasts  of  the  women 
like  collapsed  sacks.  As  for  children,  their  skeletons, 
still  soft,  became  crooked  and  misshapen  while  their 
arms  were  like  twigs  and  their  purpling  bellies,  filled 
with  bark  and  sawdust  protruded  like  tumors.  Large 
numbers  of  people  simply  lay  down  and  died  where 
they  lay." 

This  famine  occurred,  moreover,  at  a  time  when 
China  was  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  world 
depression  which  caused  the  price  of  foodstuffs  to 
plummet  and  completed  the  destruction  of  China's 
handicraft  industries,  since,  in  order  to  stave  off  un- 
employment at  home,  Japan  and  other  industrialized 
countries  "dumped"  on  the  China  market  increasing 
quantities  of  their  surplus  manufactures.  All  but  the 
richest  peasants  had  to  borrow  money  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Inasmuch  as  this  clamor  for 
loans  coincided  with  a  growing  shortage  of  specie,  in- 
terest rates  rose  rapidly;  this  shortage  of  specie  was 
largely  the  result  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  devaluation  of 
the  American  dollar  which,  in  turn,  encouraged  wealthy 
Chinese  to  convert  their  silver  into  dollars.  By  1936 
interest  rates  averaged  50  to  60  per  cent — frequently 
for  loans  of  only  six  months'  duration.  This  accounts 
for  the  spectacular  increase  in  the  number  of  tenant 
farmers — luckless  creatures  who  each  year  had  to 
surrender  to  their  landlords  as  much  as  60  per  cent 
of  their  crop.  Furthermore,  there  seems  to  have  existed 
in  China  a  great  deal  of  "disguised"  tenantry  in  the 
form  of  millions  of  nominally  independent  yet,  in  reality, 
permanently  indebted  peasants  whose  suffering  at  the 
hands  of  moneylenders  was  comparable  to  the  exploita- 
tion endured  by  most  tenant  farmers.  And  no  matter 
what  their  status,  in  the  Chinese  countryside  the  poor 
generally  were  treated  by  the  rich  with  the  utmost  cruel- 
ty— in  fact,  very  much  like  slaves.  Exploited,  mis- 
treated, illiterate,  and  totally  lacking  any  feeling  of 
"identity"  or  self-respect,  they  came  to  regard  life  with 
the  utmost  pessimism.  As  one  unknown  peasant  poet 
put  it,  for  them  life  was  nothing  but: 

Harvest  every  year;  but  yearly — nothing 
Borrow  money  yearly,  yearly  still  in  debt 
Broken  huts,  small  basins,  crooked  pots 
Half  an  acre  of  land;  five  graves. 


Yet,  although  men  like  Mao  Tse-tung  won  for  the 
party  the  backing  of  millions  of  peasants,  the  Com- 
munist movement  in  China  remained  centered  in  the 
cities  until  its  virtual  destruction  after  1927.  Many  of 
the  Communist  leaders  came  from  the  landowning  gen- 
try or  the  rich  peasantry,  and  in  spite  of  their  profes- 
sions of  radicalism  they  seem  to  have  shared  the  fear 
of  and  contempt  for  the  mass  of  the  peasantry  com- 
monly felt  by  the  wealthier  classes  in  the  countryside. 
As  Communists,  moreover,  they  were  committed  to  the 
Marxist  dogma  that  the  only  genuine  source  of  revolu- 
tionary initiative  is  the  industrial  working  class,  or 
proletariat,  and  that  the  peasantry  represents  a  funda- 
mentally counter-revolutionary  force  which  cannot  play 
an  important  part  in  the  socialist  revolution.  Mao  be- 
lieved, however,  that  because  the  urban  workers  were 
too  few  and  the  cities  too  vulnerable,  communism  would 
fail  in  China  unless  it  drew  its  supporters  chiefly  from 
the  peasantry. 

The  disasters  which  overtook  Chinese  communism 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  1920's  discredited  the  urban- 
oriented  and  civilian-minded  leadership  of  the  party  and 
left  Mao  free  to  put  his  ideas  into  practice.  With  the 
assistance  of  General  Chu  Teh  and  other  professional 
soldiers  who  nevertheless  sympathized  with  Mao's  ob- 
jectives, he  began  building  the  Chinese  Red  Army.  The 
new  army  was  recruited  almost  exclusively  from  the 
peasantry  and  was  taught  to  look  upon  itself  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  peasants  and  the  very  embodiment  of  their 
aspirations.  Everywhere  it  went  it  functioned  not  only 
as  an  army  but  also  as  an  instrument  of  social  revolu- 
tion. Besides  redistributing  among  the  peasants  the 
land  and  much  of  the  other  wealth  it  confiscated  from 
the  landlords,  moneylenders,  and  taxgatherers,  it  eman- 
cipated women,  set  up  schools  where  peasants  and  their 
children  learned  how  to  read,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways 
tried  to  give  to  the  rural  masses  the  feeling  of  "identity" 
and  self-respect  which  in  the  past  they  conspicuously 
had  lacked.  As  one  Communist  soldier  put  it,  "Our 
Red  Army  is  the  people!" 


This  role  was  thrust  upon  the  Red  Army  by  its 
utter  dependence  on  the  peasantry.  Besides  se- 
curing its  food  from  the  peasants,  the  Red  Army 
relied  on  them  to  defend  its  own  rear  areas  and  wage 
an  incessant  guerrilla  campaign  behind  Kuomintang 
lines.  Moreover,  the  Communists  found  that  only  with 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  peasantry  could  they 
conduct  the  kind  of  warfare  necessary  in  order  to  sur- 
vive the  attacks  of  the  Kuomintang's  much  larger 
armies.  Against  these  armies  the  Red  Army  employed 
a  policy  of  rapid  concentration,  culminating  in  a  surprise 
attack  on  a  numerically  weaker  enemy  unit,  and  fol- 
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lowed  by  an  equally  swift  withdrawal  before  the  Kuo- 
mintang  could  bring  up  the  bulk  of  its  forces.  Since 
the  extent  to  which  the  Red  Army  surprised  its  enemy 
frequently  represented  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure,  it  came  to  lean  on  the  peasants  who  helped 
it  cloak  its  own  movements  in  secrecy  while  at  the 
same  time  reporting  the  precise  strength  and  disposi- 
tion of  Kuomintang  units.  More  important,  without 
the  help  of  the  peasants  the  Red  Army  would  have 
been  unable  to  accomplish  the  rapid  withdrawals  which, 
in  many  respects,  represented  the  secret  of  its  survival. 
Often  the  Communist  soldiers  dispersed  into  surround- 
ing fields  where,  after  hiding  their  weapons,  they 
donned  peasant  dress  and  worked  side  by  side  with 
the  farmers  while  Kuomintang  troops  marched  past 
in  search  of  them.  "Tactics  are  important,  but  we 
could  not  exist  if  the  people  did  not  support  us!" 
remarked  one  Red  Army  commander. 

Chiefly  because  of  the  backing  it  received  from  the 
local  peasantry,  the  Red  Army  repelled  no  less  than  four 
massive  attacks  by  Chiang  Kai-shek's  numerically  su- 
perior and  considerably  better-equipped  forces.  By 
1934  a  large  part  of  southeastern  China  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Communists,  who  captured  so  much  am- 
munition and  other  materiel  from  their  opponents  that 
cynics  began  referring  to  Chiang's  troops  as  "weapons 
carriers"  for  the  Red  Army.  Chiang  Kai-shek  exacted 
a  terrible  revenge,  however,  by  attacking  the  Com- 
munists from  all  directions  with  forces  too  enormous 
for  the  Red  Army  to  withstand.  In  an  effort  to  prevent 
them  from  aiding  the  Communists,  moreover,  he  killed 
or  transported  most  of  the  peasants  living  in  or  around 
the  Communist-held  areas.  As  a  result,  the  Red  Army 
was  badly  defeated  and  had  to  flee  thousands  of  miles 
across  some  of  the  most  russed  terrain  in  the  world  be- 
fore  finding  comparative  safety  in  China's  remote  North- 
west. During  the  course  of  this  so-called  "Long  March" 
the  Red  Army  lost  75  per  cent  of  its  men.  Neverthe- 
less, it  survived,  and  by  1937  had  recovered  most  of  its 
strength.  This  happened  because  the  peasants  of  the 
Northwest  were  even  poorer  and  more  wretched  than 
those  living  in  the  South,  with  the  result  that  they  wel- 
comed the  social  and  economic  reforms  carried  out  by 
the  Red  Army  and  lent  it  their  enthusiastic  support. 
Thus,  Chiang's  armies  were  powerful  enough  to  defeat 
the  Communists,  but  he  could  not  destroy  them  owing 
to  the  terrifying  poverty  of  the  peasants  and  the  skill 
with  which  Mao  and  his  followers  capitalized  on  it. 

Now,  the  Communists  began  pressing  for  a  united 
front  against  Japan,  which  had  seized  Manchuria  and 
was  in  the  process  of  annexing  North  China  as  well. 
An  increasingly  large  number  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  sup- 
porters sympathized  with  this  demand,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1937  Chiang  was  obliged  to  stop  fighting  the  Com- 
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munists  and  join  forces  with  them  against  the  Japanese. 
This  provoked  the  Japanese  into  invading  North  China 
under  the  pretext  of  combatting  communism  but  ac- 
tually with  the  intention  of  defeating  and  discrediting 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  whose  growing  strength  threatened  to 
frustrate  Japan's  ambitions  in  China.  Because  Chiang 
and  most  of  the  warlords  allied  with  him  chose  to  en- 
gage in  a  suicidal,  albeit  heroic,  positional  struggle  with 
the  considerably  more  powerful  Japanese  Army,  the 
bulk  of  their  forces  was  destroyed  and  the  remnants  had 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  Southwest.  The  Japanese  occupied 
northern  and  much  of  central  and  southeastern  China, 
which  left  Chiang  with  neither  enough  man-power  nor 
material  resources  to  reconstruct  his  shattered  armies. 
Furthermore,  in  an  effort  to  avoid  being  toppled  from 
power  by  the  southwestern  warlords,  whose  combined 
strength  now  probably  exceeded  his  own,  Chiang  sowed 
dissension  among  them  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  weak- 
ened their  armies  as  much  as  possible.  This  is  why 
in  1941  the  Japanese  encountered  virtually  no  opposi- 
tion when  they  launched  a  major  offensive  against  the 
Nationalist  forces.  Although  the  strength  of  the  Na- 
tionalist armies  revived  somewhat  after  the  United 
States  began  pouring  men  and  materiel  into  south- 
western China,  in  1944  the  Japanese  moved  almost  at 
will  through  South  China  where  they  destroyed  several 
important  American  air  bases. 


The  defeats  it  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  its  situa- 
tion had  a  devastating  impact  on  the  morale  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  regime.  Despair  gave  rise  to 
cynicism  and  opportunism  which  in  turn  fostered  cor- 
ruption and  indifference  to  the  public  welfare.  The  un- 
popularity of  Chiang's  government  was  made  worse  by 
his  efforts  to  reconstruct  his  armies,  despite  the  loss  of 
revenue  from  Japanese-occupied  areas.  Besides  taxing 
unmercifully  that  part  of  the  population  remaining  un- 
der his  rule,  he  also  issued  an  enormous  quantity  of  un- 
backed paper  currency.  The  inflation  that  resulted 
caused  much  hardship  in  the  cities  where  wages  and 
other  earnings  failed  to  keep  pace  with  soaring  prices. 
Furthermore,  the  policy  of  Chiang's  government  with 
respect  to  agriculture  became  increasingly  reactionary. 
It  refused  to  lower  rents  and  interest  rates  or  to  initiate 
other  reforms  needed  to  encourage  the  peasants  to  step 
up  farm  output  and  to  enlist  their  support  against 
Japan  by  relieving  their  terrifying  poverty.  In  the 
1930's,  Chiang's  regime  acquired  most  of  its  revenue 
from  the  modern  sector  of  China's  economy  and  there- 
fore was  much  influenced  by  progressively  inclined,  often 
American-trained,  bankers  and  industrialists.  After 
being  driven  into  the  commercially  and  industrially  un- 


derdeveloped  Southwest,  however,  it  came  to  depend  al- 
most exclusively  on  the  land  tax,  with  the  result  that  it 
fell  completely  under  the  domination  of  those  owning  the 
lion's  share  of  the  agricultural  surplus — in  other  words, 
rich  landlords  and  moneylenders,  who  used  their  control 
of  the  Kuomintang  to  maintain  the  existing  order  in  the 
countryside.  In  1942,  and  again  in  1943,  corruption 
among  Chiang's  officials  and  their  indifference  to  the 
unbelievable  rapacity  of  the  rich  helped  turn  a  severe 
drought  into  two  of  the  worst  famines  in  China's  mod- 
ern history;  perhaps  as  many  as  six  million  people 
starved  to  death,  while  countless  millions  of  others  were 
reduced  to  the  most  awful  destitution.  Together  with 
a  system  of  conscription  so  cruel  that  in  1943  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  peasants  drafted  into  the  army  died  or 
deserted  before  reaching  the  front,  this  explains  why  by 
1945  a  large  part  of  the  farm  population  in  South  China 
was  in  open  rebellion  against  Chiang's  regime. 

Owing  to  its  unpopularity  among  the  peasants,  as 
well  as  to  the  probability  that  if  released  in  the  country- 
side its  unwilling  conscripts  would  run  off,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  regime  was  unable  to  employ  the  partisan  tactics 
used  against  the  Japanese  by  the  Communists.  Inas- 
much as  other  kinds  of  warfare  were  out  of  the  question 
in  Japanese-occupied  China,  everyone  living  there  who 
wanted  to  resist  Japan  turned  to  the  Communists  for 
leadership.  These  included  many  conservative  but 
patriotically  inclined  persons  who  now  hesitated  to 
attack  the  Communists  for  fear  of  seeming  to  be  pro- 
Japanese.  Consequently,  the  Communists  secured  un- 
harried  access  to  the  peasants  living  behind  enemy  fines 
and  succeeded  in  carrying  out  a  sweeping  program  of 
social  and  economic  reform  under  the  guise  of  fighting 
Japan.  While  they  refrained  from  openly  redistributing 
the  land  in  an  effort  to  reassure  their  conservative  allies, 
they  initiated  a  host  of  other  changes  which  revolu- 
tionized the  existing  social  structure  in  the  areas  they 
controlled  by  undermining  profoundly  the  power  of  the 
rich.  This  revolution  took  the  form  of  compelling  the 
rich  to  relinquish  much  of  their  economic  power  over 
the  masses  on  the  assumption  that  the  poor  would  op- 
pose mobilization  unless  exempted  from  exactions  of 
all  kinds  for  fear  that  their  families  would  starve  if  they 
deserted  their  fields  and  occupations  in  order  to  resist 
the  Japanese.  Many  of  the  rich,  moreover,  collaborated 
with  the  Japanese  Army  which,  in  return,  guaranteed 
their  property  rights  and  other  privileges.  Therefore, 
by  attacking  Japan  the  Communists  also  were  assailing 
the  existing  social  and  economic  order.  All  of  this  won 
for  the  Communist  party  such  an  enormous  following 
among  peasants  living  behind  the  Japanese  lines  that 
soon  it  controlled  much  of  the  countryside  in  Japanese- 
occupied  China. 

During  the  year  and  a  half  immediately  following 


their  invasion  of  China,  the  Japanese  were  preoccupied 
with  defeating  Chiang  Kai-shek's  forces  and  more  or 
less  ignored  the  Communist  partisans  operating  to  their 
rear;  later,  they  employed  against  the  Communists  the 
same  tactics  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  used  to  defeat  the 
Red  Army  in  South  China  in  1934.  Now,  however, 
there  were  so  many  Communist-held  areas  that  al- 
though the  Japanese  Army  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the 
Communists,  it  was  unable  to  destroy  their  power  in  the 
countryside.  On  the  contrary,  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
the  Japanese  in  the  course  of  their  efforts  to  exterminate 
the  Communists  and  their  supporters  aroused  the  hatred 
of  millions  of  peasants  and  caused  them  to  look  to  the 
Communists  for  leadership  against  Japan.  After  1943, 
when  the  Japanese  had  to  withdraw  much  of  their 
strength  from  China  for  use  against  the  increasingly 
victorious  Americans  in  the  Pacific,  the  Communists 
went  over  to  the  offensive  and  in  many  parts  of  Oc- 
cupied China  virtually  drove  the  Japanese  out  of  the 
countryside  and  into  the  cities  which  the  Communists 
hesitated  to  attack  because  of  the  Japanese  Army's  vast- 
ly superior  fire  power.  Moreover,  in  contrast  to  the 
monetary  chaos  and  growing  poverty  in  Kuomintang- 
held  areas,  there  was  little  inflation  and  living  stan- 
dards were  appreciably  higher  than  before  the  Japanese 
invasion  in  much  of  the  territory  controlled  by  the 
Communists.  Lower  rents,  interest  rates,  and  taxes 
encouraged  the  peasants  to  raise  more  foodstuffs;  at  the 
same  time,  by  setting  up  cooperatives,  promoting  the  use 
of  modern  techniques,  and  excluding  foreign  manufac- 
tures the  Communists  succeeded  in  reviving  the  rural 
handicraft  industries  which,  before  the  coming  of  the 
West,  had  been  a  major  source  of  income  for  many 
Chinese  farmers.  Thus,  when  Japan  surrendered  in 
August,  1945,  there  existed  behind  Japanese  lines  in 
China  a  flourishing  Communist  state  having  a  popula- 
tion of  perhaps  150,000,000  people,  as  well  as  a  mil- 
lion-man army  and  leaders  whose  faith  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  own  cause  was  matched  by  their  determina- 
tion to  liberate  the  rest  of  China  from  the  grip  of  what 
they  chose  to  regard  as  "fascism"  and  "imperialism." 

After  Japan's  surrender,  however,  Communist  ef- 
forts to  seize  the  cities  behind  Japanese  lines 
were  thwarted  by  the  United  States  which  ordered 
Japanese  forces  in  China  to  continue  resisting  the  Com- 
munists, and  then  airlifted  Chiang  Kai-shek's  troops  into 
the  Japanese-held  cities.  Although  the  Soviet  Union 
turned  over  to  the  Chinese  Communists  all  of  the 
Japanese  weapons  captured  by  its  armies  during  their 
conquest  of  Manchuria  in  the  summer  of  1945,  when 
they  subsequently  withdrew  from  Manchuria  the  Rus- 
sians allowed  Chiang  Kai-shek's  troops  to  garrison  its 
cities,  perhaps  because  Moscow  wished  to  avoid  pro- 
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yoking  the  United  States.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  aid  they 
received  from  the  Americans,  who  also  gave  Chiang's 
government  a  vast  quantity  of  military  supplies  as  well 
as  a  $US200,000,000  loan,  beginning  in  1947  the  Na- 
tionalists suffered  one  catastrophic  defeat  after  another 
at  the  hands  of  the  considerably  less  well-armed  Com- 
munists. This  occurred  for  many  reasons.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  grossly  underestimated  the  military  strength  and 
popularity  of  the  Communists,  whom  he  insisted  on 
treating  like  a  bunch  of  bandits,  with  the  result  that  he 
committed  a  host  of  strategic  and  tactical  blunders. 
Because  Chiang  had  encouraged  quarreling  and  rivalry 
among  Nationalist  commanders  during  the  war  against 
Japan,  now  they  often  were  less  interested  in  fighting 
the  Communists  than  in  gaining  advantages  over  each 
other.  This  is  why,  in  many  instances,  they  failed  to 
coordinate  their  operations  or  come  to  one  another's  as- 
sistance. Much  of  Chiang's  army  virtually  melted  away 
since  its  peasant-conscripts  went  over  to  the  enemy  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  taking  with  them  their 
American-made  weapons.  These  deserters,  along  with 
Chiang's  other  soldiers,  were  demoralized  completely  by 
the  unpopularity  of  their  cause  in  the  countryside  where 
the  peasants  supported  the  Communists  with  fanatical 
enthusiasm.  Whereas  Chiang's  government  continued 
upholding  the  privileges  of  landlords  and  moneylenders, 
the  Communists,  after  Japan's  surrender,  abandoned 
their  moderate  stance  and  began  dividing  among  the 
poor  the  land  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  rich. 
By  this  time  China's  population  numbered  almost  six 
hundred  million  and  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
million  a  year.  The  poor  were  more  numerous  than 
ever. 

Upon  reoccupying  Japanese-held  cities,  moreover, 
Chiang's  demoralized  and  now  thoroughly  corrupt  of- 
ficials indulged  in  an  orgy  of  looting  and  extortion  which 
alienated  from  his  government  businessmen,  intel- 
lectuals, and  other  members  of  the  urban  middle  class 
who,  before  1937,  had  been  among  the  staunchest  sup- 
porters of  his  regime.  Furthermore,  owing  to  the 
enormous  quantity  of  paper  currency  issued  by  Chiang's 
government  in  an  effort  to  meet  its  soaring  expenses, 
people  living  under  its  rule  suffered  from  inflation  so 
terrifying  that  the  value  of  their  money  literally  sank  to 
nothing.  The  help  given  to  Chiang's  regime  by  the 
United  States  also  discredited  his  cause  in  the  eyes  of 
many  Chinese.  It  appeared  to  substantiate  Japanese, 
and  later  Communist,  claims  that  Chiang  was  being  used 
by  the  Americans  as  part  of  an  effort  to  pit  Asians 
against  Asians  and  in  this  way  defeat  the  forces  op- 
posing white  domination  of  Asia.  By  1947  Americans 
were  exceedingly  unpopular  in  China,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  Japanese  and  Communist  propaganda,  but  also 
because  American  military  personnel  stationed  in  China 
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generally  regarded  Chinese  with  contempt  and  treated 
them  accordingly.  In  addition,  after  enduring  several 
decades  of  almost  incessant  warfare,  most  Chinese 
yearned  desperately  for  peace;  the  civil  war  appalled 
them  and  many  blamed  the  United  States  for  prolonging 
it  by  intervening  on  behalf  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  decrepit 
regime.  Indiscriminate  bombing  of  Communist-held 
territory  by  American-made  planes  belonging  to  the 
Nationalist  air  force  intensified  popular  antagonism  to- 
ward Chiang's  government  and  provoked  widespread 
anti-American  feeling.  The  United  States  continued  to 
aid  Chiang,  however,  until  the  winter  of  1948  when, 
after  destroying  the  bulk  of  Chiang's  forces  in  central 
China,  the  Communists  advanced  southward  with  such 
rapidity  that  by  the  spring  of  1950  they  dominated  the 
entire  Chinese  mainland. 


Thus,  the  reasons  why  the  Communists  triumphed 
in  China  are  numerous  and  complicated.  Be- 
cause of  the  massive  and  terrifying  poverty  that 
resulted  from  the  explosive  growth  of  China's  popu- 
lation at  a  time  when  the  Chinese  economy  was 
stagnating  and  in  some  respects  disintegrating,  revolu- 
tionary change  in  China  was  inevitable.  If  ultimately 
it  took  the  form  of  communism,  the  persons  responsible 
were  neither  Chiang  Kai-shek  nor  a  handful  of  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Service  officers  whose  sympathies  lay  with 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  followers,  but  rather  the  leaders 
of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Army  who,  by  invading  China 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying  communism, 
created  the  situation  that  brought  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  power. 
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It  should,  at  the  outset,  be  made  clear  that  the  de- 
velopment of  communism  in  India,  in  the  years 
since  World  War  I,  has  followed  a  substantially 
different  course  from  that  which  Professor  Gillin  de- 
scribes for  China.  This  reflects  a  central  fact  that  re- 
quires some  emphasis.  The  development  of  commu- 
nism, like  that  of  any  other  revolutionary  ideology  and 
movement,  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  environ- 
ment in  which  it  takes  shape.  Events  in  the  history  of 
China  during  the  past  century  played  a  crucial  role  in 
the  success  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  In  so  far  as 
the  historical  circumstances  and  experiences  in  India 
have  been  different,  the  conditions  under  which  com- 
munism had  to  operate  were  also  different.  As  we  shall 
see,  the  consequences  were  markedly  different. 

This  central  fact  tends  to  be  overlooked,  because 
we  seem  to  labor  under  the  impression  that  communism 
is  a  monolithic  institution.  From  that  impression,  we 
tend  to  assume  that  its  operations  and  its  consequences 
are  likely  to  be  the  same  in  all  cases.  In  fact,  however, 
communism  has  never  been  as  monolithic  as  has  been 
assumed,  nor  has  the  Communist  movement  been  able 
to  cope  with  widely  different  environments  in  anything 
like  a  monolithic  fashion.  The  contrast  of  its  success 
in  China  with  its  failure  in  India  should  make  this  amply 
clear. 

On  the  surface,  one  might  argue  that  conditions 


which  favored  the  rise  of  communism  in  China  should 
also  have  facilitated  its  rise  in  India.  In  his  paper,  Pro- 
fessor Gillin  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  intoler- 
able living  conditions  and  the  negative  effects  of  the  de- 
cline of  Chinese  handicrafts  for  the  creation  of  a  milieu 
in  which  communism  could  hope  to  flourish.  His  paper 
speaks  of  landlords  and  moneylenders  who  extorted 
all  that  could  be  gotten  from  a  luckless  peasantry,  and 
of  a  population  growth  which  exacerbated  the  hard- 
ships faced  by  the  masses  in  China. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  modern  history  of 
India  would  find  nothing  strange  in  the  story  of  hard- 
ship in  China  told  by  Professor  Gillin.  If  China  was 
the  most  populous  nation  in  the  world  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  India  was  the  second  most  populous. 
If  China's  arable  resources  were  exhausted  by  popula- 
tion growth,  so  were  those  of  India.  In  fact,  in  the  case 
of  India  we  have  apparently  reliable  evidence  which  in- 
dicates a  declining  capacity  of  India's  soil  to  feed  India's 
people  over  the  past  five  decades. 

If  there  were  harsh  landlords  and  moneylenders  in 
China,  they  had  their  counterpart  in  India.  As  early  as 
1874  the  Deccan  peasantry  rose  against  the  money- 
lenders in  desperation.  The  world  depression  of  1931 
struck  Indian  tenants  and  landless  agricultural  laborers 
as  severely  as  it  affected  Chinese  peasants.  Foreign 
manufactured  cloth  and  other  consumer's  goods  ac- 
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quired  a  commanding  position  in  the  Indian  market  as 
early  as  was  the  case  in  China,  and  Indian  handicrafts 
withered  just  as  did  handicrafts  in  China.  Poverty, 
illiteracy,  malnutrition,  and  endemic  diseases  were  as 
much  the  heritage  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
India  as  of  the  Chinese  people. 

Moreover,  to  make  the  comparison  even  more  apt, 
a  Communist  party  was  created  in  India  in  1920,  just 
as  early  as  the  date  of  founding  of  the  Communist  party 
of  China.  Whatever  "benefit"  or  inspiration  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  could  draw  from  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  was  equally  available  to  the  fledgling 
Indian  Communist  movement.  In  an  oblique  sense  one 
might  even  argue  that  Indian  communism  was  at  one 
time  "ahead"  of  Chinese  communism — for  it  was  a 
leading  Indian  Communist,  M.  N.  Roy,  who  played  a 
prominent  role  in  shaping  Communist  policy  in  China 
prior  to  1928.  If  one  were  to  count  Roy's  leadership  as 
a  part  of  the  story  of  success  of  Chinese  communism,  it 
would  have  to  be  "balanced"  against  his  leadership  in 
an  Indian  Communist  movement  which  failed. 

If  communism  was  able  to  ally  itself  with  rampant 
Chinese  nationalism  against  imperialism,  so  too  was  it 
open  to  Indian  communism  to  ally  itself  with  militant 
Indian  nationalism  against  imperialism.  If  communism 
captured  the  revolution  in  China,  and  triumphed,  why 
did  it  fail  to  capture  the  revolution  in  India? 

If  we  assume  that  the  success  of  communism  in 
China  was  the  consequence  of  effective  directives  from 
Moscow,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  quandary.  The  direc- 
tives which  flowed  from  Moscow  to  China  were,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  no  different  from  those  that 
flowed  from  Moscow  to  India.  In  fact,  M.  N.  Roy  and 
his  colleagues  carried  directives  to  China  and  to  India. 
Until  1928,  Roy  was  a  major  advisor  on  developments 
in  China  and  in  India  to  the  leadership  in  Moscow. 
Without  denying  that  advice  from  Moscow  was  listened 
to  in  both  China  and  India,  we  must — I  should  judge — 
conclude  that  it  was  not  what  came  from  Moscow  but 
rather  what  was  done  in  China  or  in  India  that  made 
the  crucial  difference.  And,  as  I  have  suggested,  what 
was  done  in  China  or  in  India  depended  very  much 
upon  the  conditions  and  circumstances  existing  at  the 
time  in  each  country.  To  find  the  causes  of  Chinese 
Communist  success  in  China  we  have  to  look  into 
Chinese  affairs.  To  find  the  causes  of  Indian  Com- 
munist failure  in  India  we  must  likewise  look  into  Indian 
affairs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  at  the  outset,  that  the 
founding  of  a  Communist  movement  in  India — during 
World  War  I — had  its  confusing  aspects.  Indian  com- 
munism in  its  earliest  stages  was  fed  from  two  different 
organizational  sources.  In  1919  and  1920  certain 
Indians  visited  Russia  where  they  joined  the  Com- 
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munist  movement.  After  brief  training  in  Russia, 
several  of  these  men  returned  to  India  to  create  a 
Communist  party.  However,  at  the  same  time — or  very 
shortly  thereafter — the  British  Communist  party  sent  a 
few  organizers  to  India  to  set  up  a  Communist  party.  It 
would  perhaps  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there 
was  a  degree  of  factional  and  jurisdictional  disagree- 
ment amongst  these  earnest  Communist  colonizers  who 
came  from  Russia  and  from  England.  More  important- 
ly, factionalism  and  the  existence  of  cliques  seems  to 
have  characterized  the  Indian  Communist  movement 
during  many  of  the  years  since  1919.  M.  N.  Roy,  of 
course,  represented  the  Russian  "wing"  of  communism 
in  India. 


As  was  the  case  in  China,  so  also  in  India  the 
bulk  of  the  party  leaders  were  disaffected  in- 
tellectuals— men  who  had  been  driven  by  revolu- 
tionary discontent  and  anti-imperialism  into  the  arms  of 
the  Communist  movement.  These  intellectuals  had  to 
solve  certain  thorny  problems  if  their  leadership  was 
to  become  effective.  One  problem  was  that  of  degree 
of  emphasis  on  workers  or  on  peasants.  For  reasons 
suggested  in  Dr.  Gillin's  paper,  the  orthodox  Communist 
view  was  that  the  peasantry  was  at  least  potentially 
counter-revolutionary  in  nature.  It  was  to  be  a  long 
time  before  an  Indian  Communist  leader — like  Mao 
Tse-tung — would  emerge  who  was  willing  to  turn  to  the 
peasants.  Indian  Communists,  whether  laboring  under 
inspiration  from  Moscow  or  from  London,  tended  to 
stress  the  importance  of  organizational  work  amongst 
industrial  workers  in  the  big  cities. 

The  first  result  was  that  Indian  communism  scored 
its  earliest  achievements  in  the  organization  of  militant 
Red  Flag  trade  unions  such  as  the  Girni  Kamgar  Union 
of  Bombay  millhands.  By  concentration  on  industrial 
workers,  however',  Indian  Communists  failed  to  acquire 
anything  like  a  popular  following  in  the  myriads  of  vil- 
lages where  80  per  cent  of  the  Indian  population  lived 
and  worked.  To  be  sure,  M.  N.  Roy  tried  to  avoid  this 
isolation  by  urging  the  creation  of  a  Workers  and 
Peasants  party  after  1925,  but  his  sagacious  effort 
proved  to  have  been  in  vain.  In  1928  the  Commintern 
enunciated  a  new  "left"  strategy;  Roy's  position  was 
thereby  undermined  and  the  broad-based  Workers  and 
Peasants  parties  were  allowed  to  wither  away  untended. 
The  second  thorny  issue  which  had  to  be  faced  by 
the  CPI  intellectuals — and  the  one  which  caused  them 
the  greatest  difficulty — was  the  matter  of  policy  toward 
the  Indian  nationalist  movement;  specifically,  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  CPI  with  the  Indian  National  Congress 
led  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  the  young  Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  the  CPI,  the  issue  was: 
Could  the  Congress  be  "trusted"  as  a  genuinely  anti- 
imperialist  and  hence  "revolutionary"  movement,  or  was 
it  a  petty-bourgeois,  "reformist"  movement  whose 
leadership  would  subvert  the  revolution  and  compromise 
with  the  imperialists?  A  host  of  Communist  voices 
were  raised  in  the  decade  of  the  twenties  in  a  variety 
of  answers  to  these  questions.  The  result  was  con- 
siderable vacillation  by  Indian  Communists  in  their 
posture  vis-a-vis  the  National  Congress. 

Those  who  believed  the  National  Congress  to  be 
genuinely  anti-imperialist  wanted  the  CPI  to  work  with 
and  through  it.  For  them  the  National  Congress  was 
a  useful  "ally"  and  a  meaningful,  broad-based  popular 
movement  with  which  the  CPI  should  be  connected. 
Those,  however,  who  held  the  Congress  to  be  "re- 
formist" completely  mistrusted  its  character  and  argued 
that  communism  would  be  endangered,  if  not  subverted, 
if  the  CPI  worked  with  or  through  the  National  Con- 
gress. In  1927  the  CPI  policy  was,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  to  work  with  the  Congress.  But  in  1928  all 
of  that  was  changed. 

In  1928,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  Commintern 
enunciated  its  new  "left"  strategy  which,  among  other 
things,  described  the  colonial  nationalist  movements  as 
bourgeois  in  character.  Though  M.  N.  Roy  objected 
vigorously  to  this  formulation,  his  voice  went  unheeded 
and  the  CPI  adopted  an  anti-Congress  line.  This  line 
weakened  its  influence  with  the  masses  in  India  who 
adored  Gandhi  and  favored  the  Congress,  and  the  CPI 
shrank  in  significance.  In  1929  the  government  of 
India  declared  the  CPI  to  be  an  illegal  party  and  it  was 
forced  underground.  This  development  too  had  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  its  ability  to  create  a  mass  base. 

In  1933  and  1934  there  emerged  a  Fabian,  gradua- 
list socialist  group  of  intellectuals  within  the  ranks  of 
Indian  nationalism.  This  group,  under  the  approving 
eye  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  became  a  recognized  "wing" 
of  the  National  Congress,  even  though  the  Congress 
also  had  a  conservative  wing  which  found  Fabian  social- 
ism rather  distasteful.  The  Socialist  group,  led  by 
Jayaprakash  Narayan  and  Srimati  Kamaladevi  Chat- 
topadhyay,  embarked  upon  a  campaign  to  create  vigor- 
ous, Congress-sponsored,  Kisan  Sabhas,  or  Peasant 
Unions.  This  of  course  was  an  area  which  had  been 
neglected  by  the  CPI  since  1928  and  it  gave  the  social- 
ists within  the  Congress  a  rural  following  which  the 
underground  CPI  soon  viewed  with  envy.  The  social- 
ists, however,  were  Congress  members  and  linked  the 
Kisan  Sabhas  organizationally  with  the  National  Con- 
gress. Meanwhile,  individual  Communists  did  what 
they  could  to  enter  these  peasant  leagues  and  influence 
their  thinking. 

In  1935  events  in  Europe  caused  international  com- 


munism to  abandon  the  "left"  policy  of  1928  in  favor 
of  a  new  United  Front  policy  against  fascism.  Enuncia- 
tion of  the  United  Front  policy  enabled  Indian  Com- 
munists to  reverse  their  attitude  toward  the  National 
Congress,  which  they  now  entered  and  sought  to  radi- 
calize. Unfortunately  for  them,  the  existing  socialist 
group  in  the  Congress  stood  in  their  way.  The  Con- 
gress Socialists — who  had  already  shown  themselves  to 
be  active  in  support  of  the  leading  role  of  the  Congress 
— more  or  less  pre-empted  the  ground  which  CPI  mem- 
bers might  have  gained.  Nonetheless,  the  CPI  used 
the  United  Front  period  as  vigorously  as  they  could  to 
influence  the  nature  of  the  Congress.  More  particularly, 
they  entered  the  Kisan  Sabhas,  which  had  been  formed 
by  the  Socialists,  and  gradually  weaned  many  of  them 
away  from  the  Fabian  tactics  they  had  been  pursuing. 
It  is  in  the  irony  of  history  that  the  next  great  de- 
velopment in  world  affairs — the  coming  of  the  Second 
World  War — gave  the  Indian  Communists  a  great  op- 
portunity and,  in  the  end,  turned  out  to  be  their  virtual 
undoing.    Let  us  see  how  this  came  about. 


When  war  erupted  in  Europe  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, without  Indian  advice,  announced 
that  India  was  now  at  war  with  the  Axis 
Powers.  For  all  sorts  of  internal  reasons  this  pro- 
nouncement was,  at  best,  met  with  very  mixed  emotions 
in  India.  On  balance,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  bulk  of 
the  population  was  quite  unenthusiastic,  while  most  of 
the  leading  nationalists  were  opposed.  For  a  period 
of  time,  therefore,  the  anti-war  position  of  the  CPI  was 
in  no  obvious  way  different  from  the  position  of  the 
National  Congress.  CPI  leaders  could  earn  public 
favor  by  repeating  what  nationalist  leaders  were  saying 
against  involvement  in  the  war,  without  the  active  con- 
sent of  India's  chosen  leaders.  At  least  the  CPI  was 
no  more  enthusiastic  about  the  war  than  were  the  bulk 
of  the  Indian  people,  while  the  usual  war-time  shortages 
and  hardships  caused  popular  grumbling  which  the 
CPI  could  try  to  capitalize  upon. 

However,  that  happy  situation  was  not  to  last  too 
long.  The  moment  Hitler  sent  his  legions  across  the 
border  into  Russia,  the  whole  Communist  attitude  to- 
ward the  war  underwent  a  dramatic  change.  On  the 
morning  of  the  German  invasion  of  Russia,  the  CPI 
changed  the  name  of  their  newspaper  from  People's  Age 
to  People's  War.  From  that  moment  the  allied  war 
effort  had  no  more  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  supporters 
in  India  than  the  CPI.  The  British  Government  was  so 
gratified  by  this  measure  of  support  that  they  quickly 
declared  the  party  legal  again  and  gave  it  financial  sup- 
port so  as  to  enable  it  to  prosecute  its  pro-war  propa- 
ganda among  the  apathetic  or  hostile  masses. 
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This  was,  of  course,  a  virtual  deathblow  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  CPI.  It  now  stood  naked  and  unadorned  as 
the  outstanding  supporter  of  the  hated,  imperialist 
British  Raj  in  India.  While  Gandhi  and  his  followers 
were  offering  satyagraha  against  Indian  involvement 
in  the  war,  the  CPI  was  urging  all-out  support  of  that 
war.  CPI  membership  soon  dropped  to  its  lowest 
levels  and  the  CPI  was  mocked  in  public  debate. 
Enemies  of  the  CPI  also  took  the  opportunity  to  de- 
nounce it  as  anti-national,  because  its  policy  on  the 
war  had  so  blatantly  been  dictated  by  Moscow.  By 
1945  the  CPI  was  a  legal  party  with  a  handful  of  fol- 
lowers. The  bulk  of  its  remaining  membership  was  to 
be  found  in  the  few  Red  Flag  Unions  it  had  created 
twenty-five  years  before. 

With  the  termination  of  the  War,  it  became  obvious 
that  India  would  soon  gain  independence.  What  was 
not  obvious,  however,  was  whether  independence  would 
be  granted  to  undivided  India,  or  to  India  and  to 
Pakistan.  That  question  was  to  be  resolved  with  in- 
tense acrimony  between  1945  and  1947.  The  Com- 
munists, eager  to  rebuild  their  fallen  fortunes,  tried  to 
play  a  role  in  the  hot  debate  over  Partition.  But  their 
position  on  Partition  served  them  badly. 

Communism  under  Stalin  had  developed  a  nationali- 
ties theory.  According  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
Stalin,  a  genuine  nationality  group  had  the  right  of 
"self-determination."  Whatever  Stalin's  motives  may 
have  been  in  enunciating  his  dogma,  it  was  this  dogma 
that  led  the  CPI  astray  in  post-war  India.  Following 
his  theory,  the  CPI  supported  the  Muslim  demand  for 
Pakistan — not,  to  be  sure,  without  some  hesitations. 
But,  of  course,  the  Pakistan  demand  was  anathema  to 
India's  nationalists  and  to  the  non-Muslim  majority. 
CPI  support  for  Pakistan  cost  them  much  of  the  popu- 
lar toleration  they  might  otherwise  have  been  able  to 
gain.  When  independence  came  in  1947,  the  CPI  was 
wandering  in  a  wilderness  of  its  own  creation. 

If  the  CPI  was  in  the  wilderness,  the  Congress  was 
not.  Its  prestige  and  popular  following  had  never  been 
greater.  The  winning  of  independence,  after  so  many 
years  of  effort,  gave  the  Congress  unparalleled  standing 
in  the  nation,  while  Nehru's  leadership  ensured  a  popu- 
lar enthusiasm  which  could  not  be  discounted.  Thus, 
if  the  CPI  were  to  recoup  its  losses,  it  would  have  to  do 
so  in  the  face  of  the  success  of  the  freedom  movement 
as  exemplified  by  Nehru's  party. 


Tie  decisions  which  the  CPI  had  taken — men- 
tioned above — had  brought  it  to  low  ebb.  This 
decline  in  its  prospects  had,  of  course,  been 
accompanied  by  factious  and  often  times  bitter  disagree- 
ments over  strategy  and  tactics  among  Communist  lead- 
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ers.  In  this  way,  the  factionalism  that  was  evident  in 
the  earliest  days  of  communism  in  India  had  been  per- 
petuated. After  independence,  further  quarrels  broke 
out  amidst  the  Communists  as  they  tried  to  evaluate 
their  failures  and  chart  an  effective  course  for  the 
future.  Though  the  cliques  were  quite  complex — and 
were  divided  over  a  number  of  issues — there  was,  after 
1948,  a  growing  tendency  for  them  to  sort  themselves 
out  along  two  major  axes.  To  oversimplify  somewhat, 
these  might  be  described  as  the  Right  group  in  the  CPI, 
as  contrasted  with  the  Left  CPI  faction.  Each  of  these 
complex  alignments  tended  to  advance  different  sets  of 
explanations  for  past  failures  and  different  prescriptions 
for  the  repair  of  Communist  fortunes.  (Lack  of  space 
makes  it  impossible  to  look  closely  at  the  many  issues 
over  which  the  factions  disagreed.) 

By  1949,  however,  a  further  complexity  had  been 
added  to  the  scene.  Chinese  communism  under  Mao 
had  emerged  victorious.  Despite  Stalinist  orthodoxy 
and  its  emphasis  upon  the  urban  proletariat,  Mao  had 
forged  a  winning  movement  based  on  revolutionary 
peasant  support.  The  so-called  Left  group  in  the  CPI 
began  to  turn  toward  the  Mao  view  of  the  course  of 
revolution,  and  away  from  the  Moscow  line.  The 
Right  group  in  the  CPI,  however,  was  by  no  means 
persuaded  that  this  was  not  heresy.  However,  the 
Right  group  had  no  magic  formulas  to  advance,  so 
the  party  drifted  toward  a  Maoist  position.  This  led 
to  the  adventure  in  rural  Telengana  in  which  the  Left 
group  among  the  Indian  Communists  thought  they  saw 
their  movement  emulating  Mao's  successes  at  Yenan. 
Revolution  in  the  countryside  emerged  as  the  slogan 
of  the  hour. 

Fortunately  the  Nehru  government  had  popular  sup- 
port, an  efficient  administrative  machine,  and  a  tolerably 
competent  and  wholly  loyal  army.  With  little  difficulty 
the  Communist  revolution  in  Telengana  was  suppressed 
and  Left  communism  in  India  discredited.  In  a  few 
months  of  decisive  action,  the  Government  of  India  had 
reasserted  its  ability  to  govern.  This,  by  the  way,  en- 
abled the  Right  group  among  Indian  Communists  to 
recapture  leadership  in  Communist  ranks  around  their 
policy  which  now  emphasized  work  among  the  urban 
proletariat  and  a  policy  of  coming  to  power  peacefully 
by  electoral  means.  In  1951  and  1952  the  CPI  con- 
tested the  elections  in  a  legal  fashion  and  won  seats  in 
various  local  legislatures,  though  in  no  case  were  they 
within  reach  of  a  majority.  These  modest  successes, 
however,  seemed  preferable  to  the  discredited  polxy  of 
rural  rebellion.  This  policy  reached  its  high  point  in 
the  1957  elections  when  the  CPI  became  the  largest 
single  bloc  in  the  legislature  of  Kerala  State  and,  with 
the  support  of  a  few  independent  leftists,  were  able  to 
form  a  Ministry  in  that  State. 
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By  1958,  however,  inept  handling  of  several  thorny 
issues  had  cost  them  their  support  and  Kerala  fell  prey 
to  disorders. 

Nehru's  government  intervened  and  suspended 
cabinet  rule.  The  Communists  were  apparent- 
ly in  a  blind  alley  again.  This  led  to  renewed 
quarrels  within  the  CPI  over  strategy  and  tactics,  in- 
tensified by  personal  rivalries  between  various  CPI 
leaders.  An  effort  was  made  in  1958  to  patch  up  the 
differences  through  formation  of  a  new  Central  Execu- 
tive Committee  around  a  policy  of  Left  Unity,  reminis- 
cent of  the  old  days  of  the  United  Front  against  Hitler. 
But  no  striking  gains  were  made — at  the  polls  or  in  mass 
organizational  efforts.  The  underlying  fight  between  the 
pro-Peking  and  the  pro-Moscow  groups  continued, 
thereby  hampering  the  effectiveness  of  Communist  tac- 
tics at  many  levels. 

Then,  in  1962,  fate  dealt  the  Communists  a  cruel 
blow.  The  Peking  government  decided  to  use  its  armies 
along  the  Indian  frontier  to  settle  the  border  dispute 
with  New  Delhi.  Indians  of  all  camps  were  electrified 
by  patriotic  fervor  in  the  face  of  Chinese  invasion. 
There  was  genuine  national  clamor  for  a  vigorous  mili- 
tary effort  to  drive  the  invaders  out.  This  put  Indian 
communism  in  a  most  difficult  spot  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  convinced  almost  all  non-Communist  Indians 
that  communism  was  a  menace  to  India's  sovereignty. 
The  Right  wing  of  the  CPI  tried  to  avoid  open  con- 
demnation of  China's  invasion  but  found  it  impossible 
to  do  so.  The  Left,  or  Peking  group  in  the  CPI,  would 
of  course  say  nothing  critical  of  China.  This  discredited 
the  CPI  in  India  and  gave  the  Government  of  India  a 


welcome  excuse  to  imprison  those  Communists  who 
failed  to  make  clear  their  opposition  to  Chinese  in- 
vasion. Most  important,  perhaps,  it  brought  into  the 
open  the  fight  between  the  Moscow  and  Peking  groups 
in  the  CPI.  That  fight  has  become  ever  more  overt 
and  bitter  in  the  years  since  1962.  By  now  it  can  more 
or  less  be  said  that  there  are  two  rival  Indian  Com- 
munist parties  and  each  of  these  parties  has  its  own  fac- 
tions and  cliques  within  it.  Forty-five  years  after  its 
founding,  the  Communist  movement  in  India  seems  to 
be  as  far  from  victory  as  it  was  when  founded. 

If  this  historical  excursion  has  anything  to  offer,  I 
would  suggest  that  it  asks  us  to  be  unusually  sensitive 
to  the  local  circumstances  and  conditions  in  which  a 
political  movement  such  as  communism  has  to  take 
shape.  My  comments  have  sought  to  indicate  the  ways 
in  which  the  Indian  setting,  Indian  trends,  and  Indian 
conditions  have  operated  to  limit  and  to  vitiate  the  de- 
velopment of  an  effective  Communist  movement.  It  has 
been  seen  that  communism  failed  in  India  because  its 
strategy  was  not  suited  to  local  circumstances.  It  has 
also  been  seen  that  Indian  communism  failed  because 
it  has  not  been  able  to  accommodate  Indian  nationalism. 
For  reasons  which  I  have  tried  to  indicate,  the  Indian 
scene  was  not  hospitable  to  the  Communist  formula. 
Gandhi  and  Nehru  and  the  Congress  party  occupied 
center  stage  in  India,  leaving  the  Communists  some- 
where backstage  in  the  recesses  of  the  wings.  It  is,  I 
think,  heartening  that  forty-five  years  of  communist  ef- 
fort in  India  have  achieved  so  very  little.  It  is  also  in- 
formative, I  submit,  that  a  Communist  movement  which 
failed  to  capture  the  force  of  local  nationalism  under  its 
banners  has  thereby  failed  to  achieve  power. 
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MORE 

Than 

MUSCLE 


A  Look  at  Duke  Football 


By  Clay  Lewis  '58 


It  is  tempting,  on  the  eve  of  the  1965  football  cam- 
paign, to  make  a  pre-season  forecast;  but  victory 
or  defeat  for  Duke  must  ultimately  be  decided  on 
the  gridiron  and  not  in  the  pages  of  this,  or  any  other, 
magazine.  More  fruitful  and  far  less  risky  is  a  look 
into  the  conditions  surrounding  football  at  Duke — its 
environment  within  the  University. 

Duke  football,  unlike  that  at  many  universities,  is 
not  kept  in  a  hothouse,  isolated  from  the  main  currents 
of  change  within  the  institution.  There  is  no  physical 
education  major  for  football  players,  nor  industrial  arts, 
nor  any  other  place  to  hide  during  classes.  Football 
players  at  Duke — just  as  the  football  program  itself — 
are  very  much  a  part  of  the  University.  The  young 
men  who  meet  competition  on  the  gridiron  each  Satur- 
day afternoon  are  student-athletes.  Come  Monday 
morning  they  will  sit  in  classrooms  with  other  students, 
taking  the  same  tests,  and  feeling  the  same  tensions  of 
academic  life. 

During  recent  years  the  academic  standards  of  the 
University  have  risen  sharply,  and,  correspondingly, 
admission  requirements  have  also  risen.  How  has  this 
affected  Blue  Devil  football?  In  1950  Duke  recruited 
football  players  from  the  bottom  quarter  of  their  high 
school  classes.  No  admission  tests  were  required.  An 
applicant  submitted  his  "high  school  record,  a  medical 
certificate,  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  good  char- 
acter and  ability."    Duke  selected  football  players  from 
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many  applicants  who  met  these  minimal  standards. 
Today,  recruiting  football  athletes  has  become  far 
more  difficult.  The  would-be  athlete  must  meet  the 
higher  admission  requirements  of  the  University.  For 
Trinity  College  in  1964,  67  per  cent  of  entering  fresh- 
men were  in  the  top  10  per  cent  of  their  high  school 
classes;  88  per  cent  were  in  the  top  20  per  cent;  and 
98  per  cent  in  the  top  30  per  cent.  (Note:  Duke  has 
traditionally  drawn  many  more  athletes  from  public 
high  schools;  freshmen  from  independent  schools  are 
not  included  in  these  figures.)  There  are  far  fewer 
athletes  today  who  can  meet  these  admission  require- 
ments than  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

Since  athletes  must,  as  always,  attend  classes  with 
the  student  body,  waiving  admission  standards  would 
court  disaster.  Very  quickly  the  unqualified  athlete 
would  find  himself  floundering  in  the  classroom,  unable 
to  survive  in  the  academic  environment.  He  would  soon 
lose  his  eligibility,  and  perhaps  his  place  in  the  Univer- 
sity as  well.  This  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  football  for- 
tunes of  Duke,  and  also  does  the  athlete  a  disservice. 
The  Duke  football  athlete  must  meet  admission  re- 
quirements. 

So  Duke  must  find  athletes  who  can  compete  in  the 
classroom  as  well  as  on  the  football  field.  Each  sum- 
mer Carl  James,  assistant  athletic  director  and  the  man 
behind  Duke's  recruiting  effort,  sends  a  questionnaire 
to  high  school  football  coaches.     On  the  questionnaire 
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//  takes  more  than  muscle  to  be  able  to  have  this  happen. 


coaches  list  rising  seniors  who  they  believe  have  the 
potential  to  play  intercollegiate  football  at  Duke.  When 
the  questionnaires  are  returned,  James  eliminates  all 
but  one-quarter  of  the  coaches'  recommendations  for 
athletic  reasons,  i.e.,  height,  weight,  knowledge  of  past 
performance.  Before  contacting  those  remaining,  he 
sends  for  their  high  school  transcripts  and  academic 
records.  Only  one-quarter  of  these  records  show  stu- 
dents who  are  admissible  to  the  University,  whereas 
over  half  were  academically  qualified  fifteen  years  ago, 
according  to  James.  Thus  the  pool  of  potential  foot- 
ball talent  from  which  Duke  must  choose  its  teams  has 
been  cut  in  half  by  the  rising  academic  standards  of  the 
University. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  recruiting  difficulty  Duke  ex- 
periences in  North  Carolina,  traditional  bastion  of  Blue 
Devil  strength.     Eight  out  of  eleven  Duke  Ail-Ameri- 


cans in  recent  years  have  come  from  North  Carolina; 
in  the  upset  victory  over  Ohio  State  in  1954,  Duke 
started  ten  North  Carolinians.  But  out  of  thirty  foot- 
ball scholarships  awarded  to  freshmen  entering  this  fall, 
only  five  recipients  are  from  the  state.  "A  boy  from 
North  Carolina  who  is  simply  admissible  to  Duke  is  a 
prime  prospect  for  a  liberal  and  highly  esteemed 
scholarship  from  one  of  the  other  institutions  in  the 
state,"  explained  a  spokesman  for  the  Duke  coaching 
staff.  Blue  Devil  recruiting  must  accommodate  the 
rising  admission  standards  of  the  University. 

The  foes  Duke  will  face  on  the  gridiron  during  the 
coming  season  do  not,  with  one  possible  exception, 
have  comparable  admission  standards.  Duke's  are 
higher  and  more  competitive.  For  admission  to  Duke, 
all  students  must  present  scores  from  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  and  three  College  Board  Achievement 
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Tests.  In  addition,  the  prospective  student  from  a  pub- 
lic high  school  must  rank  in  the  upper  one-third  of  his 
class,  as  was  shown  in  the  above  statistics.  Duke's 
opponents  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference — Carolina, 
Wake  Forest,  State,  South  Carolina,  Clemson,  and  Vir- 
ginia— require  the  aptitude  test  but  not  achievement 
tests  for  admission.  Georgia  Tech  and  Illinois  have 
the  same  requirements.  All  are  less  competitive  than 
those  of  Duke.  Pittsburgh,  the  Blue  Devil  opponent 
on  October  8,  requires  both  the  aptitude  and  achieve- 
ment tests,  but  students  need  rank  only  in  the  upper 
three-fifths  of  their  secondary  school  class,  according 
to  recently  published  information.  (Duke  requires  the 
upper  third  from  public  high  schools. )  Only  Rice,  as 
a  possible  exception,  has  comparable  admission  require- 
ments. However,  many  Rice  athletes  have  a  physical 
education  major  which  may  be  less  demanding  than 
standard  academic  fare. 

Thus  Duke's  competitors  for  the  coming  season  do 
not  experience  the  same  football  recruiting  difficulties. 
Their  teams  can  be  selected  from  a  larger  pool  of  aca- 
demically qualified  applicants. 

Not  only  does  Duke  face  unique  difficulties  find- 
ing academically  qualified  football  athletes;  the 
University  also  offers  fewer  grant-in-aid  awards 
to  those  who  do  qualify  than  any  of  her  major  com- 
petitors in  the  Maryland  to  Alabama  quadrant  of  south- 
eastern states,  according  to  an  Athletic  Office  source. 
With  a  maximum  of  112  such  awards  available,  Duke 
ranks  at  the  very  bottom. 

When  the  student-athlete  arrives  on  campus  after 
crossing  admission  barriers  and  showing  himself  quali- 
fied both  academically  and  athletically,  he  quickly  finds 
that  his  lot  is  far  from  easy.  In  the  classroom  he  sits 
beside  a  student  who  also  comes  from  the  top-third, 
if  not  the  top-tenth,  of  his  high  school  class.  The 
student-athlete  must  make  a  satisfactory  showing  in 
this  competitive  situation,  while  performing  each  Satur- 
day afternoon  against  many  of  football's  strongest 
powerhouses.  The  demands  on  his  time,  alone,  are 
staggering. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  Duke  student-athlete  comes 
to  the  campus  with  a  record  of  high  academic  achieve- 
ment in  high  school,  or  else  he  would  not  have  gained 
admission.  He  expects  to  do  well  in  the  classroom. 
In  fact,  many  of  these  student-athletes  look  forward  to 
attending  graduate  or  professional  school  after  gradua- 
tion. According  to  an  Athletic  Office  source,  this  is 
truer  today,  with  higher  admission  standards,  than  it 
was  two  or  three  decades  ago.  Thus  many  football 
athletes  are  highly  motivated  toward  academic  achieve- 
ment so  that  they  can  either  succeed  in  their  chosen 
profession  or  enter  a  suitable  graduate  or  professional 
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school.  On  the  1964  squad  there  were  thirty-three 
student-athletes  in  liberal  arts;  fourteen  in  pre-med, 
pre-dental,  and  chemistry;  eleven  in  engineering  and 
math;  seven  in  accounting  and  business;  and  six  in 
pre-law.  More  often  than  not,  the  Duke  student-athlete, 
because  of  his  career  aspirations,  wants  to  do  better 
than  average  work  in  the  classroom. 

The  multiple  demands  on  his  time  stretch  the 
student-athlete  to  his  limit.  On  the  one  hand,  he  must 
find  time  for  laboratories  and  studying;  on  the  other, 
time  for  football  practice  and  game  trips.  In  1950 
football  practice  started  at  3:00  p.m.,  during  the  warm 
daylight  hours,  and  lasted  until  5:30  or  even  later. 
Today,  practice  is  held  under  the  lights  and  begins  as 
late  as  7:30  p.m.  on  Monday,  and  on  other  practice 
days  at  about  4:30.  Even  with  this  arrangement  foot- 
ball players  frequently  cannot  make  practice  because 
of  early  evening  block  examinations  and  tests,  or  make- 
up work  in  the  lab.  It  is  fortunate  when  each  member 
of  the  squad  has  had  twelve  hours  of  practice  (including 
skull  sessions)  during  the  week.  In  1950  each  player 
had  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  of  practice  per  week.  What 
has  forced  this  reduction  in  practice  time?  In  recent 
years  the  undergraduate  student  body  has  grown.  This 
growth  has  created  demands  for  classroom  space  which 
have  resulted  in  the  scheduling  of  more  afternoon 
classes,  even  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Also,  with  more 
athletes  in  the  sciences  (engineering,  pre-med,  chemis- 
try), there  are  more  afternoon  labs  which  prevent  team 
members  from  attending  earlier  practice  sessions. 

In  addition,  stepped  up  programs  in  foreign  lan- 
guages have  created  more  classroom  hours  for  almost 
all  students.  When  the  new  language  laboratories  went 
into  operation,  all  basic  language  courses  began  re- 
quiring four  hours  of  classroom  recitation  each  week, 
instead  of  the  previous  three,  and  students  must  also 
spend  at  least  two  hours  in  the  language  labs,  usually 
in  the  afternoon.  Thus  the  student-athlete  has  three 
more  hours  of  required  work  per  week  than  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  two  of  these  usually  fall  in  the  after- 
noon. The  foreign  language  requirement  of  six  semes- 
ters (three  academic  years),  or  equivalent,  remains 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
grees. 

While  academic  demands,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  have  become  stiff er  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  so,  too,  have  Duke's  football 
opponents.  Before  the  early  fifties,  Duke  faced  out-of- 
conference  opponents  like  Virginia  Tech,  University 
of  Richmond,  William  and  Mary,  and  Washington  and 
Lee,  along  with  traditional  rivals  Georgia  Tech  and 
Navy.  The  Blue  Devils  in  that  era  also  regularly  faced 
Tennessee.     But  today,  William  and  Mary  has  been 


replaced  in  the  Duke  schedule  by  football  powerhouses 
such  as  Michigan,  Southern  Cal,  and  Notre  Dame. 
The  athlete  faces  tougher  competition  in  the  classroom 
and  on  the  gridiron. 

How  does  the  student-athlete,  caught  in  the  midst 
of  these  pulls  on  his  time  and  energy,  respond?  Ac- 
cording to  coaches  and  most  players,  studies  must 
come  first.  The  athlete  needs  to  maintain  his  eligibility 
and  remain  at  the  University.  Also,  because  he  often 
aspires  to  a  non-athletic  career,  he  wants  to  do  well  in 
his  studies.  "Football  is  a  four-hour  course"  one  mem- 
ber of  next  year's  squad  said,  revealing  his  attitude 
toward  the  sport  and  academic  work.  Evidently  today's 
athlete  recognizes  that  his  own  interests,  and  those  of 
football  and  the  University,  are  best  served  when  he 
succeeds  in  the  classroom. 

The  faculty  who  meet  the  athlete  in  the  classroom 
usually  treat  him  as  a  student,  without  prejudice  or  a 
concession  to  his  unique  role  on  the  campus.  How- 
ever, faculty  make  allowances  for  absences  occasioned 
by  football  trips  and  schedule  make-up  tests.  Though 
a  few  "crip"  courses  must  remain,  they  are  few  and 
far  between  for  the  athlete — if,  indeed,  he  is  looking 
for  them.  Out  among  the  students  on  the  campus,  the 
football  athlete  finds  very  little  special  recognition.  Un- 
like many  universities  where  football  players  live  in 
separate  dormitories,  the  Duke  athlete  lives  among  the 
student  body  and  is  accepted  as  a  peer.  Even  on  Satur- 
days the  team  is  accepted  matter-of-factly  by  the  seem- 
ingly sophisticated  student  body.  "There  are  no  rac- 
coon coats  here,"  a  football  player  said  recently.  "The 
students  are  sophisticated.  They  aren't  real  supporters, 
dyed-in-the-wool  fans — unless  we're  winning."  Per- 
haps this  attitude  has  prevailed  since  football  began  at 
Duke,  perhaps  not.  It  is,  however,  a  part  of  the  cam- 
pus environment  for  today's  Blue  Devil  squads. 

Another  essential  element  of  the  Duke  football  en- 
vironment is  money — the  wherewithal  to  mount  a  strong 
gridiron  competitor.  According  to  the  Athletic  Office, 
the  cost  of  Duke  football  has  tripled  during  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  as  it  has  throughout  the  country.  The  train- 
ing table,  where  football  athletes  eat  during  the  season, 
cost  $27  per  man  per  month  in  1950.  Today  it  costs 
$100.  This  only  illustrates  the  across-the-board  rise  in 
Duke  football  costs.  To  meet  these  rising  costs,  Duke 
gate  receipts  have  also  gone  up,  but  not  as  fast  as  those 
at  other  institutions.  The  nature  of  the  University  is  a 
partial  explanation.  As  a  private  institution,  Duke  draws 
its  students  from  a  wide  geographic  area;  thus  its  alumni 
are  not  as  likely  to  remain  within  driving  distance  of 
the  campus  after  graduation  as  those  of  state  supported 
schools.  This  limits  the  number  of  alumni  who  can 
return  for  football  games  and  thereby  financially  sup- 
port the  team.     The  number  of  alumni,  and  therefore 


financial  support,  is  also  limited  by  the  relatively  small 
size,  by  today's  standards,  of  Duke's  student  body. 
Adding  still  more  to  the  financial  problems  of  Duke 
football  are  the  other  first-class  football  powers  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  campus.  Duke  must  com- 
pete for  gate  receipts  with  these  neighboring  institu- 
tions— unlike  Georgia  Tech  who  can  monopolize  the 
Saturday  afternoon  action  in  Atlanta. 

Despite  these  problems  Duke  football  is  self- 
sustaining.  It  receives  from  the  University  only 
a  limited  number  of  tuition-free  scholarships 
and  nothing  more.  Student  fees,  which  can  be  con- 
sidered gate  receipts,  and  the  regular  sale  of  tickets 
provide  the  funds  for  fielding  the  Blue  Devil  team. 

When  the  conditions  surrounding  Duke  football 
are  discussed,  the  final  arbiter  must  always  be  the  rec- 
ord. In  this,  the  Blue  Devils  rank  thirteenth  in  the 
nation  with  their  161  wins,  79  losses,  and  14  ties  since 
1931.  Only  one  non-state  supported  school,  Notre 
Dame,  outranks  Duke.  Surely  this  enviable  record  is 
an  incentive  in  recruiting  athletes,  and  a  tradition  felt 
by  coaches  and  team  members.  But  the  Duke  record 
since  1955,  when  academic  standards  began  to  rise 
and  the  gridiron  opponents  got  tougher,  shows  52  wins 
out  of  91  contests,  for  a  57  per  cent  average — while 
1931-1955  brought  the  Blue  Devils  170  wins  in  241 
games,  or  a  71  per  cent  average.  These  averages 
should,  of  course,  be  taken  with  a  large  statistical  grain 
of  salt. 

Strangely  enough,  the  record  also  shows  that  last 
year's  lackluster  season  may  herald  future  years  of 
gridiron  glory.  In  1959,  when  Duke  suffered  humilia- 
tion (0-50)  at  the  hands  of  Carolina  in  the  final  game 
of  a  losing  season,  many  aficionados  thought  the  Blue 
Devils  were  washed  up  as  a  major  football  power.  The 
very  next  season,  1960,  Duke  roared  back  with  8  wins 
and  3  losses,  edging  Arkansas  in  the  Cotton  Bowl. 
What  happened?  Most  observers  credit  this  dramatic 
reversal  to  the  team's  renewed  determination — a  will 
to  win  forged  in  defeat.  The  1960  rebound  showed 
once  more  that  football  is  a  contest  between  men,  and, 
like  all  things  human,  often  defies  the  laws  of  proba- 
bility. 

How  about  the  upcoming  season?  Will  Carolina 
be  beaten?  When  all  is  said  and  done,  when  the  trend- 
spotters  and  prognosticators  have  had  their  say,  the 
fortunes  of  Duke  football  will  still  lie  in  the  minds  and 
muscle  of  the  young  men  who  will  take  the  field  this 
fall  and  in  seasons  to  come.  Nobody  would  have  it  any 
other  way. 

Clay  Lewis  '58  is  assistant  secretary  of  class  and  club 
organizations  in  the  alumni  department. 
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FOCUS 

on 

the  ALUMNI 


THE  DUKE  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ORGANIZATIONS 


Before  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Loy- 
alty Fund  Campaign  ended  on 
June  30,  plans  were  already  being 
made  for  the  University's  1965-66 
campaign.  The  individual  responsible 
for  much  of  this  planning,  William 
B.  Jennings,  executive  secretary  of 
Loyalty  Fund  Programs,  has  already 
announced  that  this  year's  campaign 
will  be  launched  on  October  2  when 
alumni  class  agents  gather  on  campus 
for  a  workshop  and  luncheon. 

While  he  was  in  the  alumni  publi- 
cations office  the  other  day,  Mr.  Jen- 
nings explained  that  he  felt  that  the 
work  of  class  agents,  which  has  always 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  campaign, 
will  take  on  added  significance  during 
the  coming  year.  This  is  particularly 
true,  he  said,  in  light  of  action  taken 
by  the  National  Council  at  its  com- 
mencement meeting. 

It  was  at  this  meeting,  which  some 
people  say  was  the  most  important 
in  the  Council's  eighteen-year  his- 
tory, that  a  Loyalty  Fund  goal  of 
$1,000,000,  to  be  attained  during  the 
1967-68  campaign,  was  adopted.  Since 
the  goal  will  be  approached  in  three 
stages,  with  the  1965-66  goal  being 
$675,000  and  the  1966-67  goal  $800,- 
000,  it  is  important  that  the  first  stage 
provide  a  foundation  of  enthusiasm. 

It  was  explained  at  the  Council 
meeting  that  it  was  imperative  that 
Loyalty  Fund  goals  be  raised  in  order 
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to  obtain  operating  funds  which  will 
help  sustain  University  development 
during  and  after  the  first  phase  of  a 
ten-year  $187,411,000  capital  gifts 
program.  The  first  phase  of  this  pro- 
gram, announced  in  advance  to  Coun- 
cil members,  will  cover  a  three-year 
period  during  which  $102,876,000  will 
be  raised.  Also,  Loyalty  Fund  con- 
tributions over  the  next  three  years 
will  be  included  in  that  total — specifi- 
cally as  part  of  $12,300,000  needed 
for  current  budget  support 

The  intricacies  of  the  coming  Loy- 
alty Fund  Campaign  will  be  explained 
to  class  agents  at  the  October  2  work- 
shop, said  Mr.  Jennings.  He  empha- 
sized, however,  that  the  workshop  was 
not  a  one-way  affair  with  alumni  de- 
partment officials  doing  all  the  talking. 
Questions  are  asked  and  answered,  he 
said,  and  there  is  also  criticism — such 
as  the  agent  who  stood  up  last  year 
and  complained  about  solicitation  let- 
ters being  too  lengthy. 


Admissions 

A  memo  containing  admission  fig- 
ures on  children  of  alumni  came 
through  this  office  the  other  day  show- 
ing that  398  children  had  applied  for 
admission  to  Duke.  Of  this  number, 
197  applied  for  admission  to  Trinity 
College,   30  to  the  College  of  Engi- 


neering, 156  to  The  Woman's  College, 
and  13  to  the  School  of  Nursing. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  chil- 
dren of  alumni  were  accepted  out  of 
the  398  who  applied.  The  number 
accepted  by  school  and  college  was: 
Trinity  College,  123;  College  of  En- 
gineering, 19;  The  Woman's  College, 
79;  School  of  Nursing,  7. 

Out  of  the  228  who  were  accepted, 
only  160  actually  enrolled.  This  fig- 
ure was  divided  as  follows:  Trinity 
College,  79;  College  of  Engineering, 
11;  The  Woman's  College,  63;  and  the 
School  of  Nursing,  7. 


Coming  Home 


For  the  third  time  in  the  past  five 
years  the  Clemson  Tigers  have  been 
scheduled  as  the  Homecoming  oppo- 
nent. The  first  two  games  were  split, 
Duke  losing  7-17  in  1961  and  winning 
35-30  in  1963. 

The  rivalry  between  the  two  teams 
has  been  interesting,  so  a  large  num- 
ber of  alumni  are  expected  to  return 
to  the  campus  for  this  year's  game  on 
October  16.  Festivities,  of  course,  ac- 
tually begin  on  Friday  when  the  regis- 
tration desk  for  alumni  opens  in  the 
lobby  of  the  West  Campus  Union. 

During  the  day  the  campus  is  a  bed- 
lam of  blasting  record  players  and 
shouted  directions  as  students  throw 


than  fun  and  football.  The  Engineer- 
ing Alumni  Association  holds  its  semi- 
annual meeting  that  weekend  on  Oc- 
tober 16  at  10:30  a.m. 

President  Ray  Harden  BSME  "47 
will  preside  over  the  election  of  new 
officers  and  the  presentation  of  an  Out- 
standing Alumnus  Award.  It  will  be 
the  first  time  in  the  past  two  years  that 
the  award  has  been  given. 


For  Spectators 


Time  for  another  meeting.   Class  Agent  Robert  E.  Leak  at  the  one  last  year. 


Alumni  spectators  at  several  of  the 
football  games  played  off  campus  will 
be  entertained  either  before  or  after 
the  games  at  Houston,  Champaign, 
111.,  and  Atlanta. 

Houston:  A  pre-game  cocktail  hour 
and  buffet  dinner  will  be  sponsored 
by  the  Houston  Duke  Alumni  Associa- 
tion at  the  River  Oaks  Club,  1600 
River  Oaks  Blvd.  David  M.  Beveridge 
'55,  president,  says  that  bus  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  the  game  will  be 
provided  if  sufficient  interest  is  indi- 
cated. 

Champaign:  Maxine  Chambers  En- 
gert  (Mrs.  Lloyd  S.)  '40  is  arrange- 
ments chairman  for  a  post-game  open 
house  at  the  Ramada  Inn,  which  she 
says  is  located  very  near  the  football 
stadium.  Reservations  should  be  sent 
to  her  by  mid-September  at  7 1 1  South 
Prospect,  Champaign.  Only  a  small 
admission  charge  will  be  levied,  she 
says. 

Atlanta:  The  Atlanta  Duke  Alumni 
Association  will  sponsor  a  post-game 
open  house.  Louis  W.  McLennan  '51, 
president,  says  that  details  of  the 
gathering  will  be  announced  over  the 
public  address  system  during  the  game. 


their  displays  together  in  time  for  the 
judging  late  in  the  afternoon.  Win- 
ners are  announced  that  evening  at 
the  annual  Homecoming  Show  in  the 
Indoor  Stadium  where  the  nurses  and 
East  Campus  coeds  compete  with  their 
skits  for  other  prizes. 

The  yearly  Homecoming  Barbecue 
will  begin  on  Saturday  at  11:30  a.m. 
in  the  Indoor  Stadium.  Obviously, 
barbecue  will  be  served  along  with 
fried  chicken  and  all  the  usual  trim- 
mings.    Tickets  for  this  event  can  be 


purchased  for  $2.00  each  at  the  door 
or  by  mailing  a  check  to  the  alumni 
department. 

After  all  this,  the  weekend  comes  to 
its  climax.  The  football  game  is 
played.    This  takes  place  at  2:00  p.m. 


The  Engineers 


College  of  Engineering  alumni  will 
probably  be  the  only  people  returning 
for  Homecoming  for  something  other 


Recordings 

Alumni,  individually  or  collectively, 
who  own  or  can  obtain  a  standard 
tape  recorder  are  now  being  offered 
the  opportunity  to  listen  to  tapes  of 
major  campus  speakers.  A  list  of 
available  tapes  appeared  on  page  three 
of  the  June  Register.  If  alumni  in- 
terest is  sufficient,  additional  tapes  will 
be  offered.  Information  about  the 
tapes,  and  the  tapes  themselves,  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to:  Recordings, 
Department  of  Alumni  Affairs. 
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THE  DEAN 


Trinity  College  and  Herbert  J.  Herring 
Are  Synonymous  in  the  Minds  of  Many  Alumni 


James  B.  Duke  was  a  practical  man,  and  this  prac- 
ticality is  reflected  in  the  Indenture  of  Trust  which 
he  signed  in  1924  to  create  Duke  University  upon 
the  foundation  of  Trinity  College.  He  was  in- 
terested in  the  whole  man,  in  the  civic  and  moral 
qualities  of  his  being  as  well  as  the  intellectual  quali- 
ties. As  a  relatively  small  liberal  arts  college,  Trinity 
had  a  solid  academic  reputation.  It  was  also  known, 
wrote  the  late  President  William  P.  Few,  for  its  concern 
with  "the  physical,  social,  and  moral  care  of  all  under- 
graduates." The  College,  then,  seemed  to  possess  a 
basic  structure  which  could  be  expanded  along  the  lines 
of  interest  expressed  by  Mr.  Duke  in  the  Indenture. 

A  plan  for  this  expansion  was  explained  by  Dr. 
Few  in  the  Report  of  the  President,  1925-1931:  "The 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  with  its  objective 
pursuit  of  knowledge  and  devotion  to  truth,  and  other 
graduate  schools,  particularly  the  Medical  School,  will, 
like  American  higher  education  in  general,  show  the 
influence  of  German  universities.  The  colleges — the 
one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women — with  the  empha- 
sis on  character  and  culture  and  on  training  for  service 
to  country,  to  causes,  and  to  humanity,  will  be  in  the 
English  tradition  of  education.  This  will  explain  the 
architecture  here;  for  the  College  is  the  heart  of  the 
University  and  these  buildings  tie  us  to  the  great  his- 
toric traditions  of  learning  in  the  English-speaking  race. 


The  colleges,  essentially  in  the  English  tradition  of  edu- 
cation, and  graduate  and  professional  schools,  affected 
by  German  and  other  influences,  are  to  be  welded  into 
an  American  university  that  will  seek  to  know  and  use 
the  best  that  has  been  achieved  elsewhere,  but  that  will 
at  the  same  time  seek  to  make  its  own  contribution  to 
the  causes  of  education."  This  seems  to  be  a  realistic 
statement  of  President  Few's  vision  of  the  University — 
not  a  rationalization  of  thought  extended  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  might  have  objected  to  Trinity's  being 
placed  in  the  larger  setting  of  Duke  University. 

In  order  to  assume  the  role  assigned  to  it  within  the 
University  structure,  a  central  role  of  cultivating  charac- 
ter as  well  as  intellect,  the  College  necessarily  relied 
on  an  abundance  of  personal  contact  between  adminis- 
tration, faculty,  and  students.  These  personal  relation- 
ships were  very  much  in  evidence  in  those  early  days  of 
transition. 

One  man,  Herbert  J.  Herring,  had  joined  the  staff 
as  assistant  dean  in  1924  shortly  before  Mr.  Duke 
signed  the  Indenture.  He  labored  during  the  period  of 
transition  to  maintain  the  atmosphere  of  intimate 
student-teacher  relationships  which  had  characterized 
the  College.  Today,  he  symbolizes  for  many  people 
an  era  when  concern  for  the  total  being  of  the  individual 
student  was  heavily  emphasized. 

Dean  Herring  first  came  to  Trinity  in  1918  as  a 
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freshman  student  from  his  home  in  Pender  County  in 
the  eastern  part  of  North  Carolina.  Four  years  later 
it  was  stated  in  the  Chanticleer  that  "Everybody  knows 
Herring.  .  .  ."  So  it  seems  that  even  then  he  was  using 
the  facile  manner  he  has  for  drawing  people  into  his 
own  sphere  of  interest  and  making  them  feel  at  ease 
there. 

A  second  characteristic  is  noted  in  that  1922  Chan- 
ticleer. "His  chief  delight,"  it  says,  "is  to  deliver  an 
extemporaneous  speech.  .  .  .  Sometimes  we  have  al- 
most believed  that  we  could  smell  midnight  oil  in  these 
extempore  efforts."  A  list  of  his  undergraduate  debat- 
ing activities  confirms  his  interest  in  speech — and  his 
excellence. 

"I  majored  in  economics,"  said  Dean  Herring,  "with 
the  intention  of  going  into  law,"  a  field  where  his  ora- 
torical and  debating  skills  would  have  served  him  well. 
When  he  graduated,  however,  he  was  not  certain  of  his 
interest  in  the  law  as  a  vocation.  He  needed  time,  he 
felt,  in  order  to  come  to  a  decision.  Undecided,  he 
went  to  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  where  he 
taught  English  at  R.  J.  Reynolds  High  School  for  two 
years. 

Even  though  he  did  not  intend  to  make  teaching 
his  career,  he  found  that  "working  with  students  was 
more  appealing  than  [he]  had  anticipated."  This  ap- 
peal, as  well  as  the  attractiveness  of  being  able  to  return 
to  his  own  College,  led  to  an  affirmative  decision 
when  he  was  offered  the  opportunity  to  come  to  Trinity 
as  assistant  dean.  The  law  had  lost  a  barrister,  but  the 
talents  that  would  have  made  the  Dean  effective  before 
the  bench  were  definitely  not  lost  in  this  transfer  of 
vocational  interest.  More  than  one  colleague  or  stu- 
dent will  testify  to  being  confronted  by  the  Dean  with 
an  argumentative  interrogation  (interspersed  with  an 
extemporaneous  speech,  perhaps)  which  required  him 
to  state  his  case  in  concise  and  logical  terms.  The  Dean 
never  settled  for  a  gray  haze  of  verbiage. 

If  he  was  aggressive  in  discussions  with  students  and 
faculty,  it  was  always  an  affable  and  fair  aggressive- 
ness. It  never  made  him  unapproachable.  And 
this  quality  must  have  been  appreciated  by  his  superior, 
Dean  W.  H.  Wannamaker,  who  reported  to  President 
Few  in  1931  as  follows:  "During  all  the  years  of  my 
deanship  I  have  sought  to  maintain  personal  rather 
than  professional  relationships  with  our  students.  I 
am  deeply  convinced  that  the  greatest  weakness  in  our 
colleges,  especially  those  caring  for  more  than  one 
thousand  students,  is  the  assumed  impossibility  of  main- 
taining a  living  contact  of  students  with  officers  and 
teachers.  The  good  that  can  be  accomplished  for 
college  students  through  a  non-professional,  human 
interest  in  them  on  the  part  of  older  college  men  is 


immeasurable.  This  relationship  must  be  maintained 
if  the  College  is  to  perform  its  greatest  function.  .  .  . 
I  wish  here  to  commend  most  heartily  the  work  of 
senior  Assistant  Dean  Herring,  who  is  fast  developing 
into  the  most  valuable  man  in  his  work  I  know.  .  .  ." 

The  value  of  his  work  is  reflected  in  his  rise  through 
the  administrative  ranks  of  the  University.  He  was 
assistant  dean  from  1924  until  1935,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  dean  of  men.  In  1942  he  was  made  dean 
of  Trinity  College,  a  position  he  held  until  1956.  He 
also  served  from  1946  until  his  retirement  last  Decem- 
ber 31  as  vice  president  in  the  division  of  student  life. 
In  addition,  he  taught  speech  for  18  years,  from  1925  to 
1943. 

Throughout  his  40  years  of  service,  Dean  Herring 
(he  will  always  be  known  as  Dean  to  most  alumni — a 
more  approachable  title,  perhaps,  than  vice  president) 
found  his  greatest  satisfaction  in  dealing  with  individual 
students.  Not  every  student,  however,  found  his  great- 
est satisfaction  in  dealing  with  the  Dean. 

"There  is  a  normal  desire  on  the  part  of  the  student 
for  freedom,"  he  said.  And  freedom,  of  course,  implies 
responsibility  and  the  acceptance  of  consequences. 
A  student  may  have  sometimes  committed  an  act  which 
resulted  in  the  University,  rather  than  the  student, 
having  to  publicly  accept  undesirable  consequences. 
The  Dean's  loyalty  to  the  institution  (and  it  is  a  fierce 
loyalty  in  this  time  of  academic-musical-chairs)  would 
never  tolerate  such  a  situation.  Some  students  have 
felt,  therefore,  that  their  freedom  was  being  suppressed. 
"You're  naturally  going  to  alienate  a  few  people  tempo- 
rarily by  doing  what  you  have  to  do,"  said  Dean 
Herring. 

His  insistence  on  individual  responsibility  comple- 
ments his  belief  that  everyone,  as  he  once  said  to  a 
group  of  high  school  students,  "must  stand  for  some- 
thing." It  is  this  philosophy,  perhaps,  which  led  the 
undergraduate  student  body  to  request  that  he  speak 
to  them  in  the  Chapel  the  Sunday  following  the  bombing 
of  Pearl  Harbor.  "If  we  do  not  have  a  set  of  ideals 
based  on  intelligence  and  moral  courage,  based  in  a 
deep  faith,"  he  declared,  "then  I  fail  to  see  what  there 
is  to  live  for.  It  is  a  vital  necessity."  Uncertainty,  he 
said,  must  not  be  allowed  to  destroy  individual  values. 

His  concern  for  individuals  is  also  reflected  in  his 
family  life.  In  1957,  when  he  was  named  one  of  Dur- 
ham's "Fathers  of  the  Year,"  he  said  in  a  newspaper 
interview  that  "You  have  to  spend  time  with  your  chil- 
dren— live  with  them,  play  with  them,  and  work  with 
them."  Time  and  example,  he  said,  are  the  most 
essential  things  a  parent  can  give.  "Of  course,"  he 
added,  "one  of  the  first  steps  in  becoming  a  good  father 
is  to  marry  a  good  woman" — and  that  statement  is 
characteristic  of  his  modesty  and  humor. 
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An  inveterate  coffee-drinker,  fisherman,  and  talker. 


Dean  Herring's  interests,  however,  have  not  been 
limited  to  his  family  and  the  University.  He  has  been 
active  within  the  community,  so  much  so  that  many 
people  in  Durham  will  say  that  he  has  done  more 
than  any  other  person  on  campus  to  establish  Univer- 
sity-town relationships.  He  has  worked  for  and  led 
such  organizations  as  the  United  Fund,  Red  Cross, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rotary  Club,  and  Executives 
Club.  He  is  a  director  of  Security  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  and  of  the  First  Union  National  Bank.  He 
is  known,  too,  for  his  activities  in  the  church,  particu- 
larly his  teaching  of  the  Julian  S.  Carr  Bible  Class  at 
Trinity  Methodist  Church. 

But  his  community  has  extended  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  Durham.  He  has  served  on  educational  com- 
mittees at  the  national  and  international  level.  The 
world,  he  realizes,  has  rapidly  grown  smaller.  In  1941, 
long  before  the  end  of  World  War  II,  he  told  a  group 
of  students  that  "We  must  think  in  terms  of  world 
citizenship."    He  was  able  to  look  beyond  an  expedient 


present — an  ability  which  characterized  his  service  as 
dean. 

Another  ability,  perhaps  related  to  the  above,  has 
also  been  characteristic  of  the  Dean.  This  is  his  ca- 
pacity to  recognize  that  change  is  inevitable.  But 
change,  for  him  as  for  Dean  Wannamaker  before  him, 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  any  substitute  for  personal 
relations.  "There  is  no  substitute,"  he  said.  Still,  he 
recognizes  that  the  University,  that  Trinity  College,  has 
become  a  more  impersonal  place. 

There  are,  of  course,  reasons  for  this  predicament. 
The  College,  as  well  as  the  University,  has  grown  con- 
siderably since  those  early  days  of  transition.  The 
interrelationships  of  a  College  on  a  University  campus, 
of  molding  character  and  promoting  scholarly  inquiry, 
of  teaching  and  research — all  these  areas,  if  not  properly 
related,  can  contribute  to  conflicts  of  interest  which,  in 
turn,  can  contribute  to  an  atmosphere  of  impersonality. 

"There  has  to  be  an  effort  to  solve  these  problems," 
he  said.  And  he  points  out  that  the  current  adminis- 
tration is  continuing  to  make  those  efforts.  In  both 
curriculum  and  living  arrangements,  improvements  are 
being  made  with  the  individual  student  in  mind  (See 
"from  EAST  and  WEST" — Editor).  These  students 
must  leave  Duke,  he  said,  with  the  feeling  "that  this 
University  stands  for  the  best  that  men  know,  and  with 
the  realization  that  there  will  always  be  changes  and 
advancements  which  will  create  problems  requiring 
new  solutions." 

Not  very  long  ago,  Dean  Herring  was  honored 
at  a  dinner  attended  by  many  of  his  friends. 
An  inveterate  coffee-drinker  and  fisherman,  he 
was  kidded  about  both  habits — as  well  as  his  speech- 
making  ability.  But  not  everything  was  spoken  lightly. 
Among  those  who  spoke  in  a  serious  vein  was  Associate 
Professor  of  Religion  Barney  L.  Jones,  one  of  many 
individuals  who  began  their  administrative  training  un- 
der Dean  Herring.  "When  this  University  was  built," 
he  said,  "more  than  stone  was  quarried  out  of  the  soil 
of  North  Carolina.  There  were  men:  Few,  and  Flowers, 
and  Wannamaker,  and  Jordan;  and  you,  sir,  were  a 
part  of  that  illustrious  company.  You  were  one  of 
the  principal  men  who  labored  to  hold  this  place  to- 
gether and  to  keep  it  moving  forward  during  the  great 
depression,  in  times  of  war  and  periods  of  administra- 
tive instability  and  change.  You  represent  more  than 
the  principle  of  continuity  and  our  link  with  the  past. 
You  were  a  bridge  connecting  Few  and  Flowers  and 
Edens.  You  are  part  of  that  vital  channel  through 
which  the  ideals  and  principles  of  Trinity  College  and 
Duke  University  have  been  transmitted  to  the  present, 
providing  us  with  that  strong  foundation  upon  which, 
God  willing,  we  shall  build  together  a  greater  future." 
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NEWS 

of 

the  CLASSES 


BRIEF  REPORTS  ON  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  DUKE 


HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 

NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

Floyd  S.  Bennett  '12,  President,  3301 
W.  Grace  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Rev.  R.  Clem  Goforth  '15,  a  minis- 
ter at  First  Methodist  Church,  Hickory, 
N.  C,  was  honored  on  his  74th  birthday 
at  a  "This  Is  Your  Life"  celebration  at 
the  church.  More  than  200  friends  were 
present. 

Charles  D.  Gray  '11,  industrialist  of 
Gastonia,  N.  C,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Textiles-Incorpo- 
rated, received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  Belmont  Abbey 
College  in  June. 

Millard  F.  Morgan  '15,  a  farmer  in 
Bailey,  N.  C,  and  his  wife,  Susie  Turner 
Morgan  '24,  have  five  children  and  ten 
grandchildren.  Four  of  their  children 
attended  Duke. 

,-v  -|  NEXT  REUNION: j  1967 

/  I  Hugh  T.  Lefler  (a.m.  '22, 
^*  -*-  ll.d.  '59),  Kenan  Professor 
of  History  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  will  revise  his 
article  on  North  Carolina  for  the  new 
edition  of  Collier's  Encyclopedia. 

/-v   r\  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

/  |     T-    WADE    Bruton    (l    '27)> 

"^  *S  Attorney  General  for  North 
Carolina,  was  the  "Tar  Heel  of  the  Week" 
and  given  a  feature  write-up  in  The  News 
and  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  paper,  on 
May  9. 
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,-v    —  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

/  J  Frank  M.  Warner,  President, 
•^  ^  Hedgman's  Lane,  Old  Brook- 
ville,  Glen  Head,  New  York. 

Marshall  I.  Pickens  (a.m.  '26)  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  executive  director  of 
the  Duke  Endowment's  hospital  and  or- 
phan sections,  received  the  first  "distin- 
guished service  award"  made  by  the 
North  Carolina  Hospital  Association  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  lune. 

r^  /^v  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

/  ^S  William  T.  Hamlin,  Presi- 
~*  **-J  dent,  1102  N.  Gregson  Street, 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 

R.  Marshall  Helms,  a  professor  of 
botany  at  East  Carolina  College,  Green- 
ville, N.  C,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  a  1965-66  program  designed  to  carry 
visiting  scientists  into  the  high  schools  of 
the  State.  His  wife  is  the  former  Mary 
G.  Caughey  ph.d.  '43. 

/^  ^>v  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

/  v- 1  Eula  Wilson  Wake  (Mrs. 
^^  S  Harry)  lives  in  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  and  is  a  kindergarten  teacher  in  the 
Rock  Creek  Forest  Elementary  School, 
Chevy  Chase.  She  is  also  a  cooperating 
teacher  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

/-*   -^  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

"j  I  Conrad  S.  Hooper,  personnel 
«_x  -*-  director  of  B.  Altman  and 
Co.,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  has  also 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors. 


Nellie  Gray  Wilson  McFarland 
(Mrs.  O.  D.),  director  of  elementary 
education  for  Durham  County  schools 
for  the  past  nine  years,  resigned  in  June. 

/•}    /-*  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

^\  /  Margaret  Powell  Brooks 
k/  •™—  (Mrs.  Charles  C.)  lives  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  is  a  teacher  of  the 
5th  grade  in  Chantilly  School. 

Verna  Mae  Hahn  Link  (Mrs.  John 
W.,  Jr.)  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  C,  is  li- 
brarian and  instructor  in  psychology  and 
sociology  at  Cabarrus  Memorial  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing,  Concord,  N.  C. 

r}    /-)  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

^\  ^\  Charles  M.  Hayes  of  Elk- 
^s  ^/  hart,  Ind.,  is  regional  man- 
ager of  sales  and  services  for  Continental 
Can  Company. 

Lt.  Col.  Curtis  T.  Spence,  an  Army 
chaplain,  has  been  cited  for  meritorious 
service  during  the  period  from  Septem- 
ber 1960  to  February  1965.  "While  serv- 
ing as  Deputy  Post  Chaplain,  he  dis- 
played ...  a  profound  sensitivity  for  the 
spiritual  and  moral  welfare  of  all  mem- 
bers of  this  command.  He  worked  tire- 
lessly in  the  development  and  beautifica- 
tion  of  the  Fort  Lewis  chapels  and  chapel 
facilities." 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

BORN:  Second  son  to  Mor- 
ris  Marks    (ll.b.    '38)    and 

Mrs.  Marks,  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  June   16. 

Named  David  Lawrence. 


Duke  products  working  at  the  highly  polished  tables  in  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  Seated,  left  to  right,  Stuart  P.  Greenspon  '60, 
Charles  L.  Zoubek  '63,  Robert  L.  Hatcher  '28,  Joan  Hoffman  '64,  and  Ralph  R.  Kimmich  '62.  Standing,  left  to  right,  Edmund  R. 
Fraser  '57,  Peter  L.  Rapuzzi  '61,  Henry  C.  Rohlf  '57,  Charles  Neuburger  '37,  James  L.  Purdy  '59,  Robert  B.  Miller  '42,  ll.b.  '48, 
John  D.   Taylor  ll.b.   '64,  and  Raymond  C.  Lauber  '57.    An  additional  six  employees  were  not  available  for  the  photographer. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

Thomas    C.    Parsons,    Presi- 
dent, 1120 — 12th  Avenue.  Al- 
toona,  Pennsylvania. 

Francis  E.  Walker  ll.b.,  who  is  affili- 
ated with  Hospital  Care  Association  of 
Durham,  has  been  n-med  to  the  City 
Board  of  Education. 

^    —»  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

*j      /     R.  Winston   Roberts   (m.d. 

^/  I  '40),  an  ophthalmologist,  is 
a  professor  and  director  of  service  at 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C.  He  has  been  conduct- 
ing an  organized  project  on  the  study  of 
early  glaucoma,  his  particular  field  of 
interest,  since  1952.  It  is  supported  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Roberts  have  two  daughters 
and  a  son. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1968 


Ira   P.   Hoffman   m.ed.,  for 
the  past  13  years  principal  of 
the  Governor  Mifflin  Junior  High  School, 


Shillington,  Pa.,  has  retired  after  44  years 
in  the  teaching  profession.  He  is  making 
his  home  in  Sinking  Spring.  Pa. 

MARRIED:  Jane  Love  Brownlow  to 
Col.  John  J.  Duffy  en  June  9.  Residence: 
Alexandria,  Va. 

/-*    x->w  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

"J*-/  March  5,  1965,  was  "Eric 
^S  S  Tipton  Day"  in  Petersburg, 
Va..  his  home  town.  Now  a  member  of 
the  coaching  staff  at  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  he  was  honored  at  festivities 
which  were  attended  by  his  wife,  three  of 
his  four  children,  and  many  of  his  high 
school  and  college  teammates. 

/   •-x  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

-    I  I     I    Mary   Ellen   Clark   is   the 
-*-  V-/    wife  of  Richard  H.   Owen, 
III,   '37,  who  works   for  The   Am.rican 
Tobacco  Company  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Dr.  John  F.  Crigler,  Jr.,  of  Welles- 
ley,  Mass.,  has  been  promoted  to  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Pediatrics  at  The  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  Harvard  University. 


Helen  Devendorf  King  (  Mrs.  Clay- 
bourne  H.)  of  South  Pasadena,  Calif., 
is  the  mother  of  seven,  five  girls  and  two 
boys.  Her  husband  is  with  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  Southern  California. 

/  ^-v  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

/  I      /     Reid  Ervin  m.e.  is  with  Fox- 
■"■  ^^     Sadler   Co.,   general   contrac- 
tors of  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

William  W.  Thompson  (m.d.,  b.s.m. 
'47)  has  been  in  the  private  practice  of 
pediatrics  and  allergy  at  the  White-Wil- 
son Clinic,  Fort  Walton  Beach,  Fla.,  since 
February  1,  1957.  On  July  1  of  this 
year  he  became  mayor  of  Fort  Walton 
Beach  and  First  Vice  President  of  the 
Playground  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Melba  F.  Rat- 
cliff,  and  they  have  three  young  daugh- 
ters. 

/   /-*  NEXT  REUNION:   1968 

,     1    /^\     Raymond    Nasher    is    devel- 

-*-  ^/     oper  of  North-Park  Regional 

Shopping   Center.    Dallas,   Texas,   which 
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opened  in  July.  The  Center  covers  94 
acres,  has  13  entrances,  and  6,000  spaces 
for  parking. 

Lt.  Col.  Kenneth  S.  Shepard  (m.d. 
'47),  former  pediatrician  in  Evanston, 
111.,  has  been  decorated  with  the  Air 
Force  Commendation  Medal  for  three 
years  of  meritorious  service  in  Libya. 
He  is  currently  chief  of  medical  services 
at  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 

MARRIED:  Margaret  Rose  Bussell  to 
David  Coley  Black  '47  on  June  19. 
Residence:  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

Gordon  M.  Carver,  Jr.  (m.d. 

'48),  Durham  surgeon,  has 
been  named  to  the  newly  created  post 
of  district  medical  consultant  for  the 
Durham  District  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation. 

J.  H.  Coman,  Jr.,  vice  president  of 
Coman  Lumber  Company,  Durham,  was 
one  of  ten  lumber  dealers  to  participate 
in  a  home  production  seminar  held  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  in  July. 


NEXT  REUNION:  1970 


/  I       J     Gwin     Barnwell     Dalton 
-*-  ^S     (Mrs.  Robert  I.,  Jr.)  is  the 
mother  of  two  daughters  and  makes  her 
home  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Waring  C.  Hopkins  lives  in  Middle- 
town,  R.  I.,  and  is  a  teacher  of  interna- 
tional relations  at  the  Naval  War  College, 
Newport. 

/  — «  NEXT  REUNION:   1968 

/  I      /      Bruce  K.  Goodman  is  presi- 
■*■    /       dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Evanston,  111. 

/  f-v  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I  ^X    Jasper  W.  Brock,  Jr.,  owner 

-*-  ^— "  and  manager  of  Delmonica 
Restaurant,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  is  married 
and  has  two  sons. 

Charles  S.  Downes  is  a  teacher  in 
Carmel,  Calif. 

Catherine  Terrell  Emerson  (a.m. 
'49)  and  Everett  H.  Emerson  a.m. 
'49  have  moved  from  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  to  Amherst,  Mass.  Mr.  Emer- 
son is  a  member  of  the  graduate  English 
faculty  and  director  of  graduate  studies 
in  colonial  American  literature  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mrs. 
Emerson  is  on  the  staff  of  the  University 
library.  They  spent  eleven  weeks  abroad 
this  summer. 

Colin  S.  McLarty  m.e.  is  senior  me- 
chanical engineer  for  Hooker  Chemical 
Corporation.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


/  f>.  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

'  I  >- J  James  R.  Hawkins  (ll.b. 
-*-  ^X  '51),  secretary-treasurer  of 
Allenton  Realty  and  Insurance  Company 
of  Durham,  has  been  named  to  the  Dur- 
ham board  of  directors  of  First  Union 
National  Bank. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  first  son  to 
Francis  M.  Hunt  (m.f.  '49)  and  Mrs. 
Hunt,  Hong  Kong,  B.C.C.,  on  April  29. 
Named  Bradley  Durham. 

^    >-v  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

|  I  I  George  W.  Eaves,  President, 
^  ~/  2403  Wrightwood  Avenue. 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 

James  A.  Urban  is  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Steed,  Urban  &  Collins,  Or- 
lando, Fla. 

MARRIED:  Jane  Logan  to  James 
Schwedland.     Residence:  Norwich,  Vt. 

— .   -*  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

J  I  James  L.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  417 
*S  -*-  W.  Knox  Street,  Durham, 
North  Carolina. 

C.  Brice  Ratchford  ph.d.  is  vice- 
president  for  extension  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

— .    ,-y.  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

J  /  M.  Nixon  Hennessee,  III, 
*/  ^*  President,  Box  3099,  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina. 

Robert  L.  Davis,  who  has  been  with 
the  North  Carolina  Heart  Association  in 
Chapel  Hill  since  1956,  became  execu- 
tive director  of  the  South  Carolina  Heart 
Association  on  July  1. 

Orion  N.  Hutchinson,  Jr..  b.d..  min- 
ister of  Love's  Methodist  Church,  Wal- 
kertown,  N.  C,  has  been  awarded  a 
Merrill  Fellowship  at  the  Harvard  Di- 
vinity School  for  the  fall  semester  of 
1965-66. 

Anthony  Winston  a.m.  (ph.d.  '55), 
a  professor  of  chemistry  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  Morgantown,  attended 
the  1965  International  Symposium  in 
Macromolecular  Chemistry  held  in 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  in  early  Septem- 
ber. He  gave  a  paper  dealing  with 
methods  being  developed  at  W.V.U.  to 
create  new  plastic  materials. 

MARRIED:  Barbara  L.  Jones  (a.m.  '54) 
to  Emmett  J.  O'Connell.  Residence: 
Lafayette,  Calif. 

Dennison  L.  Rusinow  to  Mary 
Worthington  on  June  19.  Residence: 
Belgrade,  Yugoslavia. 


—  /-»  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

J  *j  R.  Allen  Claxton  (ll.b. 
*/  ^J  '62)  lives  in  Westfield,  N.  J., 
and  is  employed  as  counsel  for  Purolator 
Products,  Inc.,  in  Rahway. 

In  June  George  F.  Hussey,  III  m.e. 
became  manager,  advanced  planning,  for 
Perkin  Elmer  Company,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
He  is  married  and  has  three  children. 

James  M.  Moudy  ph.d.,  who  has  been 
serving  as  executive  vice-chancellor  of 
Texas  Christian  University,  Forth  Worth, 
since  last  September,  has  been  named 
chancellor. 

Frederick  A.  Stahl  is  a  master  at  St. 
Andrews  College,  Aurora,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, teaching  history  and  religious  phi- 
losophy. 

MARRIED:  Richard  Lee  Latimer  to 
Mary  Alice  Child  '59  on  May  29.  Resi- 
dence: Potomac,  Md. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Dorcas  Gore 
Hostetler  (Mrs.  Charles  A.)  and  Mr. 
Hostetler,  Raeford,  N.  C,  on  June  11. 
Named  Dorcas  Gore. 

—  /  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

J  /  I     Gordon    H.    Hailberg    m.d. 

*S  -*-  lives  with  his  wife  and  two 
children  in  North  Highlands,  Calif.  He 
is  a  psychiatrist  at  Short-Doyle  Mental 
Health  Clinic. 

Chaplain  (Capt.)  Wayne  G.  Shelton 
b.d.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
was  one  of  39  students  to  be  graduated 
from  the  Chaplain  Officer  Career  Course 
at  the  U.  S.  Army  Chaplain  School, 
Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  in  May.  He  has 
been  assigned  to  Viet  Nam,  and  his  wife 
and  three  children  will  remain  in  North 
Carolina. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  Peter  S.  E.  Ed- 
wards and  Mrs.  Edwards,  Hudson,  Ohio, 
on  June  14.     Named  John  Thomas. 

-=.     —  NEXT   REUNION:  1969 

J  J  G.  S.  (Sid)  Callahan,  Jr., 
*S  *S  and  his  wife,  Judith  Inman 
Callahan  '57  have  moved  to  Orlando, 
Fla.,  where  he  is  practicing  general  sur- 
gery. Dr.  Callahan,  who  received  the 
M.D.  degree  from  Emory  University  and 
did  his  residency  at  Grady  Memorial 
Hospital,  Atlanta,  has  been  chief  of  sur- 
gical services  at  Shaw  Air  Force  Base, 
S.  C,  for  the  past  two  years.  The  family 
includes  two  young  sons. 

Arthur  E.  Justice  m.ed.  (d.ed.  '65) 
is  a  professor  of  elementary  education  at 
Florida  Southern  College,  Lakeland. 

James  M.  Lee  (m.d.  '58)  and  Barbara 
Eld  Lee  b.s.n.  '58  moved  to  Greensboro, 
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VULCAN,  A.  D.  MCMLXV 

If  the  Roman  god,  Vulcan,  were  around  today,  that  extraordinary  ironworker 
might  be  astounded  by  the  feats  which  his  modern  counterparts  are  performing 
— and  without  the  use  of  supernatural  powers. 

At  Central  Foundry  Division's  Saginaw  plant,  he  would  find  skilled  metal-molding 
technicians  using  a  specially  designed  electric  induction  furnace  which  keeps 
molten  metals  at  2750  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  metals  are  poured  into  molds 
which  produce  an  amazing  variety  of  vital  automotive  components  with  superior 
quality  and  dependability. 

More  than  25,000  General  Motors  people  are  employed  in  various  phases  of 
metal  casting.  This  is  not  surprising  because  metals  are  basic  to  the  manufacture 
of  all  CM  products.  Actually,  these  workers  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  of 
660,000  employes  on  the  General  Motors  team.  Each  is  a  highly  important  factor 
in  the  progress  of  a  most  progressive  company. 

General  Motors  Is  People... 

making  betterthings  for  you 


N.  C,  on  July  1.  He  is  entering  the 
practice  of  thoracic  and  cardiovascular 
surgery. 

—      S       TENTH  REUNION:  1966 

|  I  j  Bryant  T.  Aldridge,  President, 
^/  ^J  107  Buckingham  Road, 
Greenville,  South  Carolina. 

LeRoy  A.  Glasner,  Jr.,  a.m.  has  been 
appointed  research  director  of  The  Illi- 
nois Company.  Inc.,  La  Salle  Street  in- 
vestment and  brokerage  firm  of  Chicago. 
Edgar  J.  Gunter,  Jr.,  m.e..  who  has 
the  Ph.D.  degree  in  engineering  me- 
chanics from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, joined  the  faculty  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  this  fall  as  an  associate 
professor  of  mechanical  engineering.  For 
the  past  three  years,  while  completing  his 
thesis,  he  has  been  a  senior  research  engi- 
neer at  the  Franklin  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia and  has  published  original  work 
in  the  field  of  gas  bearings.  He,  his  wife, 
Mary  Alice  Milligan  Gunter,  who  is 
completing  her  Master's  degree  in  En- 
glish at  Temple  University,  and  their 
three  sons  are  living  in  Charlottesville. 

Effective  this  September  John  A.  Has- 
lem,  a  ph.d.  candidate  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  where  he  received 
his  Master's  in  business,  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment as  assistant  professor  of  fi- 
nance at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
While  in  Chapel  Hill  he  was  an  instruc- 
tor in  business  administration  and  in  eco- 
nomics at  U.N.C.  and  his  wife  was  the 
owner  and  director  of  the  Jane  Haslem 
Gallery,  which  specialized  in  contempo- 
rary art.     The  Haslems  have  three  sons. 

Carlos  R.  Jones  m.e.  is  working  as  a 
design  engineer  for  the  Roberts  Com- 
pany, Sanford,  N.  C. 

W.  Edward  McGough  m.d.  is  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  psychiatry  at  Rutgers 
Medical  School,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Robert  L.  Rollins,  Jr.,  m.d.  is  in  the 
private  practice  of  psychiatry  in  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C.  He  is  married  and  has  two 
children. 

Carroll  Clifton  Shoemaker  m.d.  is 
a  general  practitioner  at  Scott  Clinic, 
Burlington,  N.  C.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Jeannine  Boysworth  '53. 

William  P.  Tudor  is  associated  with 
Dean  Witter  &  Co.,  members  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  in  New  York  City. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Richard  C.  Lee  e.e. 
and  Mrs.  Lee,  Adelphi,  Md.,  on  June  25. 
Named  David  Mitchell. 

^    — m  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

J  /  William  Edward  Dalton 
S  I  and  Anne  Johnston  Dal- 
ton are  in  England  this  year  while  he 
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is  working  as  a  surgical  research  fellow 
at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  London. 

R.  Eugene  Goodson  (m.e.  '59),  who 
has  the  m.s.  and  ph.d.  degrees  from  Pur- 
due University,  has  been  teaching  there 
since  1963.  He  is  now  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  mechanical  engineering  and  has 
been  initiated  into  Sigma  Xi,  science 
honorary  society. 

Charles  T.  Patton,  his  wife  and  two 
young  daughters  have  moved  from  Fair- 
fax County,  Virginia,  to  Roanoke  Rapids, 
N.  C.,  where  he  is  director  of  guidance 
services.  During  the  coming  year  he 
will  serve  as  president  of  the  guidance 
services  section  of  the  northeastern  dis- 
trict. North  Carolina  Education  Associa- 
tion. 

James  William  Turtle,  a  certified 
public  accountant  of  Wynnewood,  Pa., 
has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Main  Line  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Charles  E.  Mackenzie  has  received 
the  m.d.  degree  from  Hahnemann  Medi- 
cal College  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  is 
interning  at  Akron  General  Hospital, 
Akron,  Ohio.  He  is  married  and  has 
three  children. 

M.  Wayne  Woodlief,  a  reporter  for 
the  Ledger-Star  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  begins 
a  year  of  study  at  Harvard  University 
in  September  on  a  Nieman  Fellowship. 
The  award  was  one  of  13  made  to 
American  newspapermen  for  the  year.  In 
the  past  six  years  Mr.  Woodlief  has  won 
also  two  $500  Slover  Awards  for  "con- 
sistent excellence  in  writing"  in  the  years 
1962  and  1964. 

MARRIED:  Ruth  Gower  Landis  b.s.n. 
ed.  to  Eugene  Chosy  on  June  26.  Resi- 
dence:  Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Mich. 

BORN:  A  son  to  William  Dick  Beaty 
and  Mrs.  Beaty,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  June 
12. 

A  son  to  W.  Robert  Fallaw  and  Mrs. 
Fallaw,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  on  June  13. 
Named  Stephen  Robert. 

A  daughter  to  E.  Robert  Fraser  and 
Mrs.  Fraser,  Rye,  N.  Y.  Named  Kim- 
berly  Louise. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Alice 
Cowles  Giles  (Mrs.  Joseph  L.)  (m.a.t. 
'58)  and  Mr.  Giles,  Falmouth,  Va.,  on 
June  3.     Named  Laura  Cowles. 

Fourth  child  and  third  son  to  Carolyn 
Ketner  Penny  and  Wade  H.  Penny,  Jr., 
(ll.b.  '60),  Durham,  N.  C,  on  July  10. 
Named  Michael  Glenn. 

Fourth  child  and  third  son  to  Mary 
McCormick  Tatem  and  Roger  W. 
Tatem  e.e.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  on 
March   18.     Named  Matthew  Patrick. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

Avery     Arthur     Ferguson 
b.d.   is   a   Methodist  minister 
in  Shelby,  N.  C. 

MARRIED:  Ralph  W.  Barnes,  Jr.,  e.e. 
to  Sondra  Dale  Scott  '61  on  July  10. 
Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

Wendell  Vernon  O'Kelly  b.d.  to 
Jane  Teresa  Sargent  on  June  19.  Resi- 
dence: Midland,  Texas. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  first  son  to  G. 
William  Domhoff  and  Mrs.  Domhoff, 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  on  June  11.  Named 
William  Packard. 

First  child  and  son  to  Andrew  O. 
Oberhofer,  Jr.,  and  Patricia  Hansen 
Oberhofer  '60,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
June   14.     Named  Edward  Carl. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

Barbara  Rohrhurst  Boi- 
neau  and  John  Boineau  m.d. 
have  returned  to  Durham  and  he  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  department  of  pediatrics 
at  Duke  Hospital.  She  is  head  of  the 
Carolina  Friends  School  (Quaker). 

Spruill  G.  Bunn  c.e.,  Elizabeth 
Mraz  Bunn  b.s.n.  '61,  and  their  young 
son,  Brenton  Edward,  have  moved  to 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  where  Mr.  Bunn  is 
production  control  manager  for  Futorian 
Furniture  Manufacturers. 

Dr.  Norman  A.  Gerber  is  a  resident 
in  general  surgery  at  Brookdale  Hospital 
Center,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  G.  Pless,  president  and  manager 
of  Pless  Furniture  and  Supply  Company, 
Wytheville,  Va.,  has  bought  a  furniture 
store  in  Radford,  Va.  He  is  married  to 
Margaret  McIntyre  Pless  '60,  and  they 
have  two  children. 

Carl  V.  Strayhorn,  Jr.  (m.h.a.  '64), 
formerly  an  assistant  administrator  at 
Wake  Memorial  Hospital,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
is  an  assistant  administrator  at  the  City 
of  Memphis  Hospitals,   Memphis,  Tenn. 

For  the  past  year  Rebecca  Rodgers 
Terrill  (Mrs.  D.  E.,  Jr.)  has  been  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  while  her  husband 
has  been  in  Guam  as  a  member  of  a 
submarine  squadron.  Beginning  in  De- 
cember she  taught  fourth  grade  in  one 
of  the  local  schools. 

MARRIED:  Betsy  Blanche  Brian  to 
Donald  C.  Rollins  on  July  10.  Resi- 
dence: Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Richard  Guy  Cornwell  to  Barbara 
Jean  Stone  on  June  26.  Residence:  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

Flora  G.  Horne  to  C.  M.  Kimmich. 
Residence:  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gail    Joyce    Schoenborn    m.a.t.    to 


Planning  the  '56  reunion.    Clockwise:  Funderburk,  Neese,  Blaney,  Aldridge,  Bennett,  and  Leinbach. 


A  Huddle  of  Heads  for  56 


The  trees've  gotten  taller,"  said  one 
person,  "and  that's  when  you  can 
really  tell  you  haven't  been  around  in 
a  long  time."  And  another  said,  "But 
the  same  waitresses  are  still  working  in 
the  Dope  Shop."  So  some  things  have 
changed  and  some  things  have  remained 
the  same  since  the  Class  of  1956  de- 
parted from  campus.  This  was  the  con- 
sensus of  class  representatives  who  re- 
turned to  campus  on  August  6  to  plan 
for  a  class  reunion  which  will  be  held 
next  June  during  commencement. 

Etta  A.  Blaney  (Mrs.  B.),  whose  hus- 
band is  football  coach  at  Durham  High 
School,  asked  if  it  was  necessary  to  have 
the  reunion  at  that  time  of  year.  "A  lot 
of  alumni  have  children  who'll  still  be 
in  school  at  that  time,"  she  said,  "and 
it'll  be  hard  for  them  to  get  back  to 
campus."  Although  the  representatives 
agreed  that  this  might  be  true  in  some 
cases,  they  felt  that  plans  for  activities 
for  all  reuniting  classes  had  progressed 
too  far  to  prevent  any  rescheduling  for 
the  1966  reunion. 

The   representatives   then   adopted   an 


innovation  in  reunion  preparations.  They 
voted  to  send  a  class  roster  (containing 
addresses)  to  each  member  of  the  class, 
hoping  to  encourage  personal  correspon- 
dence between  classmates  who  would  like 
to  see  each  other  back  on  campus  during 
the  reunion. 

After  specific  reunion  activities  and 
committee  chairmen  had  been  suggested, 
Tom  Neese.  of  Durham,  class  gift  chair- 
man, said  that  no  other  Tenth  Anni- 
versary Class  had  ever  presented  $10,000 
to    the    University    through    the    Loyalty 


Fund.  He  recommended  that  the  class 
set  a  record  by  raising  this  amount  of 
money.  The  representatives  also  felt  that 
such  a  goal  would  create  enthusiasm  for 
the  reunion  itself.  So  the  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted. 

Bryant  Aldridge,  of  Greenville,  S.  C, 
class  president,  presided  over  the  meet- 
ing which  was  held  after  lunch  in  the 
Italian  Room  of  the  West  Campus  Union. 
Others  attending  were  Phil  Leinbach,  of 
Boston;  Jerry  M.  Alexander,  of  Greens- 
boro, N.  C;  Mrs.  Blaney;  and  Mr.  Neese. 


DUKE  FOOTBALL 

Tickets  for  all  Duke  football  games 
may  be  secured  by  writing  to:  Business 
Manager,  Duke  University  Athletic  As- 
sociation, Durham,  North  Carolina 
27706.  In  sending  money  order  or 
check,  please  add  50<?  to  each  order  to 
cover  handling  and  mailing. 

Season  Tickets:   preferred  areas  $16.00 

family  plan — (adult)         8.00 

(child)         3.00 

Individual  Game  Ticket  Prices 

preferred  areas    family  plan 

Home  Games         (all  seats)      adult      child 

Oct.  9  (12  noon) 

Pittsburgh  $4.50  $2.50      $.75 

Oct.  16  (2:00  p.m.) 

Clemson  4.50  2.50        .75 

HOMECOMING 

Nov.  13  (2:00  p.m.) 

Wake  Forest  4.50  2.50        .75 

Nov.  20  (2  :00  p.m.) 

U.N.C.  5.00  2.50        .75 

Away  Games 
Sept.  18  (1:30  p.m.) 
Virginia  $4.50 

Sept.  25  (8:00  p.m.) 

South  Carolina  4.65 

Oct.  2  (7:30  p.m.) 

Rice  5.00 

Oct.  23  (1:30  p.m.) 

Illinois  5.00 

Oct.  30  (2:00  p.m.) 

Georgia  Tech  5.50 

Nov.  6  (1:30  p.m.) 

N.C.  State  4.50 


DIKE  HWITY 
DIM  HILLS 

Men's  Campus 

•  Cafeterias — 

Blue  and  White  Room 
Universitv  Room 

•  Oak  Room 

Men's  Graduate  Center 

•  Cafeteria 

•  Coffee  Lounge 
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Gunter  Keller  on  May  28.  Residence: 
Bremen,  Germany. 

BORN:  Second  daughter  to  Paul  Gen- 
try (b.d.  '63)  and  Mrs.  Gentry,  Rouge- 

mont,  N.  C,  on  July  2.  Named  Angela 
Marie. 

S  f\  NEXT  REUNION:   1970 

I  J I  I  A  note  from  Charles  J. 
^^  V-/  Montgomery  says  that  he 
has  started  a  residency  in  ophthalmology 
at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  fol- 
lowing his  graduation  from  the  College 
of  Medicine  at  Ohio  State  and  internship 
at  M.C.V.  His  wife,  the  former  Mary 
Lee  Shideler,  is  working  on  a  Master's 
in  business  at  Richmond  Professional 
Institute. 

J.  Bowen  Ross,  Jr.,  m.e.  (ll.b.  '63) 
has  joined  B.  B.  Olive  e.e.  '48  of  Dur- 
ham in  the  practice  of  patent,  trademark 
and  copyright  law.  He  and  Mrs.  Ross, 
the  former  Wanda  West  '60,  have  two 
children. 

MARRIED:  Marie  Theresa  Gudger  to 
The  Reverend  Augustus  Moody  Burt,  III, 
on  June  26.     Residence:  Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Joyce  Harris  to  Major  Leo  B.  Mihas 
on  June   19.     Residence:   Ft.  Ord,  Calif. 

Clifford  P.  Judy  m.f.  to  Rebecca  J. 
Mullen  on  June  13.  Residence:  Pendle- 
ton, Ore. 

Kathryn  Kern  to  Lt.  William  R. 
Drury  on  June  12.  Residence:  Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Jack  Dean  Williams  (m.d.  '65)  to 
Mary  Catherine  Smith  b.s.n.  '65  on 
June  26.  Residence:  West  Lebanon, 
N.  H. 

S  ^\  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

I  ""^   I        Carol  Seaton  Conger  (  Mrs. 

W  J-  William  L.)  b.s.n.  writes 
that  her  husband  has  completed  require- 
ments for  a  ph.d.  in  chemical  engineer- 
ing at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  they  are  in  Houston,  Texas,  where 
he  is  a  research  engineer  for  Esso. 

MARRIED:  Margaret  Frances  Nich- 
olls  to  Henry  G.  Utley  g  on  June  12. 
Residence:   Durham,  N.  C. 

Thomas  Edward  Powell,  III,  m.d.  to 
Betty  Durham  Yeager  on  June  19.  Resi- 
dence:  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Fuad  Shaban  a.m.  (ph.d.  '65)  to  Mary 
Page  Wiese  on  June  12.  Residence: 
Damascus,  Syria. 

David  T.  Wells  to  Mary  Douglas 
Bates  '65  on  June  28.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Lt.  W.  J.  Halstead, 
Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Halstead,  Arlington,  Va., 


on  March  22.  Named  Ian  Andres  Flem- 
ing. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Ann  Jones 
Seybert  and  Lee  F.  Seybert,  Berwyn, 
Pa.,  on  June  1.    Named  Erica  Lynn. 

f  r\  FIRST   REUNION:  1967 

I  |  /  Richard  J.  Dickey  b.d. 
^— '  ^^  (th.m.  '63)  is  serving  as 
chaplain  at  Whiteman  A.F.B.,  Mo. 

Jo  Ann  Dougall  Levering  (Mrs. 
Gary)  and  her  husband  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Texas  Law  School  in 
June  and  will  be  in  New  York  City  next 
year  while  Mr.  Levering  works  for  a 
ll.m.  in  tax  at  New  York  University. 

Godfrey  Oakley,  Jr.,  who  received 
the  m.d.  degree  from  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine  in  June,  is  interning 
in  pediatrics  at  Cleveland  Metropolitan 
General  Hospital.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Mary  Ann  Bryant  '62. 

Charles  W.  Rose  e.e.  (m.s.  '63)  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Sue  Skaggs  Rose  '63,  are 
living  in  Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  is  em- 
ployed by  the  apparatus  division  of  Texas 
Instruments  as  a  digital  systems  engineer 
and  she  is  doing  radiological  cancer  re- 
search at  the  University  of  Texas  South- 
western Medical  School. 

MARRIED:  Mae  B.  Braswell  m.r.e.  to 
William  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  a.m.  '63  on  July 
18.    Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

William  G.  Holley  m.e.  to  Sarah 
Catherine  Croom  in  May.  Residence: 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Linda  E.  Lunsford  (m.a.t.  '63)  to  E. 
Towson  Moore  ph.d.  '63  on  June  27. 
Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

Emma  Roberta  McNeill  to  David  H. 
Smith  m  on  June  12.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham. N.  C. 

James  C.  Oldham  to  Judith  Lynn 
Hamel  '64  on  Dec.  29,  1964.  Residence: 
Denver,  Colo. 

Benjamin  R.  Partin  m.e.  to  Patricia 
Anne  Crist  on  July  10.  Residence:  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Phoebe  Dadakis  Sharkey  (Mrs.  Robert 
E.)  and  Mr.  Sharkey,  Sumner,  Md.,  on 
July  3.     Named  Siobhan  Sophia. 

A  daughter  to  Walter  A.  Scarbor- 
ough, II,  and  Mrs.  Scarborough,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  on  June  22.  Named  Heather 
Dale. 

Second  daughter  to  James  Richard 
Sawers,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Sawers,  Durham, 
N.  C,  on  June  3.     Named  Laura  Ruth. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Betty 
Bay  Shore  Shackleford  (Mrs.  Richard 
G.)  b.s.n.  and  Mr.  Shackleford,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  28,  1964.  Named 
Amy  Carole. 


EIRST  REUNION:   1967 


/^2 

■  "\  *^\  Gail  Robinson  Hunter 
V-/  ^X  Mrs.  Barrett  M.)  is  a  medi- 
cal technologist  in  North  Carolina  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Chapel  Hill,  and  is 
instructing  part-time  in  their  School  of 
Medical  Technology.  Her  husband  is  a 
junior  student  in  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

Lt.  Alan  K.  Kuhn  usmc  has  returned 
from  a  year  in  Japan,  Okinawa  and 
Southeast  Asia,  and  is  stationed  at  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.  C.  In  the  summer  of  1966 
he  intends  to  begin  study  toward  a  doc- 
torate in  hydrogeology. 

Lewis  M.  Neblett  is  enrolled  in  the 
University  of  Tennessee  Medical  School 
in  Memphis. 

MARRIED:  Peggy  Nash  Baker  to  John 
P.  Fern,  Jr.,  on  June  5.  Residence: 
Stratford,  N.  J. 

Stuart  K.  Douglas  m.e.  to  Sherry 
Lynn  Rottman  on  June  19.  Residence: 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

James  William  Futrell  to  Anna 
May  Pickrell  '65  on  July  17.  Resi- 
dence: Durham,  N.  C. 

Katherine  Winifred  Healy  to 
Charles  V.  Stone  on  June  30.  Residence: 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Scott  H.  Hendrix  to  Emilee  Frick 
on  June  27.  Residence:  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

Sarah  Katherine  Hinson  m.r.e.  to 
G.  M.  Canter,  Jr.,  on  June  20.  Resi- 
dence: Lynchburg,  Va. 

Bryant  A.  Lindsey  to  Nancy  L. 
Mitchell  on  May  22.  Residence:  Ft. 
Lewis,  Wash. 

Carolyn  Sue  McGhee  to  Maurice 
Julian  Duttera,  Jr.,  '64  on  June  12. 
Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

Richard  Kemp  Massengill  to  Esther 
H.  Szinay  on  June  25.  Residence:  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

John  Meredith  Moore,  Jr.,  to  Lynn 
Louise  Yarnall  '64  on  June  12.  Resi- 
dence: Greensboro,  N.  C. 

June  Yvonne  Potter  m.ed.  to  Wil- 
liam L.  Blalock,  Jr..  on  June  26.  Resi- 
dence: Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Dudley  Atkins  Rauch  to  Cecilia  Bes- 
sell  on  May  29.  Residence:  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Michager  Dockery  Stout,  III,  to 
Janet  Louise  Boggs  on  June  19.  Resi- 
dence: Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Carol  E.  Todd  b.s.n.  to  George  M. 
Milne,  Jr.,  on  July  1.  Residence:  Bel- 
mont, Mass. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  William 
M.  Hull,  Jr.,  m.d.  and  Mrs.  Hull,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  on  June  6.  Named  William 
M.,  III. 


f     /  FIRST  REUNION:  1970 

I  ]/  I  Mary  J.  Bates,  who  received 
^S  ■*-  the  Master's  degree  from  the 
School  of  Library  Service  at  Columbia 
University  in  June,  has  a  position  at 
Alderman  Library  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

MARRIED:  William  L.  Belvin,  Jr.,  to 
Gayle  B.  Hamilton  on  June  19.  Resi- 
dence: Chicago,  111. 

Linda  Gail  Bower  to  Norman  A. 
Dean  on  June  12.  Residence:  Bain- 
bridge,  Md. 

Barbara  Susan  Brod  b.s.n.  to  Victor 
H.  Germino  on  June  6.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Linda  Gillooly  to  Vito  Anthony 
Perriello,  Jr..  m  on  June  5.  Residence: 
Durham.  N.  C. 

Thomas  Nickolson  Gray  to  Dennes 
L.  Searls  '65  on  June  8.  Residence: 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Linda  Ann  Grubenmann  b.s.n.  to 
Richard  C.  Seale  m.f.  '65  on  June  12 
Residence:  Zaria,  Nigeria. 

Frank  Thomas  Hannah  m.d.  to  Bar- 
bara G.  Carpenter  on  June  19.  Resi- 
dence: Durham,  N.  C. 

Mary  M.  MacRobert  b.s.n.  to  Roger 
S.  Vincent  on  June  19.  Residence:  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

Carl  J.  Rubenstein  m.d.  to  Leah  D. 
Levine  on  June  20.  Residence:  Durham. 
N.  C. 

Mariann  K.  Sanders  to  Nelson  R. 
Kent  on  Dec.  30,  1964.  Residence:  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Charles  Van  Taft  to  Lamar  Marie 
Swain  '65  on  June  25.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Rebecca  Grey  Trent  to  John  L.  Kirk- 
land,  III,  on  June  26.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Michael  K.  Gordon 
and  Rebecca  Huntley  Gordon  '66. 
Durham,  N.  C,  on  April  24.  Named 
Michael  K.,  Jr.   (Scotty). 

A  son  to  Margaret  Johnson  Herman 
(Mrs.  Joseph)  b.s.n.  and  Mr.  Herman, 
Cambridge,  Mass.    Named  Eric  Wheeler. 

S~  ~  FIRST  REUNION:  1970 

I  "^  J  Ichiro  Yamauchi  th.m.  spent 
^-^  *S  the  summer  studying  in  Ger- 
many and  has  returned  to  Japan  to  teach 
in  a  theological  seminary. 

Cheryl  Kinsley  b.s.n.  is  a  staff  nurse 
at  The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston. 

MARRIED:  Samuel  W.  Anderson  th.m. 
to  Huldah  E.  Ferguson  on  July  17.  Resi- 
dence: Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

George  H.  Flowers,  III,  e.e.  to  Alice 


Electricity 

costs 
less  today! 

The  cost  of  almost  every  item  you 
buy  has  practically  doubled  in  the 
past  ten  years,  while  the  cost  per 
unit  of  electric  service  has  actually 
decreased  about  one  third.  Duke 
Power  residential  customers  today 
enjoy  rates  that  are  20%  less  than 
the  national  average! 


Switch  to 
electricity 
tor  a 
better  life 


DUKE  POWER 


J.  SOUTHGATE  &  SON 

Incorporated 

INSURANCE  SPECIALISTS 

Established  1872 
Durham's  Oldest  Business  Firm 

Bonds  —  Marine 

Fire  —  Casualty  —  Automobiles 

North   Carolina    National    Bank   Bldg. 
Tel.  682-9188 

Durnam     Engraving 
Company 

Quality  Craftsmanship 
Since  1927 

POST  OFFICE   BOX   771,  DURHAM,   N.  C. 
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SEEMAN  PRINTERY  INC 

DURHAM-CHAPEL  HILL  BLVD. 


T 


Serving  Industry 

and 

Education 

in  the 


Southeast  for  Over  Seventy -nine  Years 


V.  Funkhouser  on  June  12.  Residence: 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Barbara  Jean  Kirk  to  Robert  W.  Ross, 
III,  on  Feb.  27.  Residence:  Camden, 
S.  C. 

Claude  A.  LaVarre,  Jr.,  to  Lucy 
Ellen  Stead  '67  on  June  9.  Residence: 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Lois  H.  Parker  b.s.n.  to  James  V. 
McCarthy.    Residence:  Neffsville,  Pa. 

Susan  Janet  Rackelman  to  Brian  K. 
Pierce  on  April  3.  Residence:  Merrit 
Island,  Fla. 

Emilia  A.  Saint-Amand  to  Colin  E. 
Harley  on  June  4.  Residence:  Laurens, 
S.  C. 

Barbara  Ruth  Sears  to  Ralph  Ed- 
ward Brown  c.e.  on  June  26.  Resi- 
dence: Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Charles  T.  Wright,  Jr.,  c.e.  to  Re- 
becca Ann  Gaddy  on  June  12.  Resi- 
dence: Pensacola,  Fla. 

(~)(~^  MARRIED:  Carol  Lyles 
^-^  V-/  van  Landingham  to  Cush- 
man  D.  Anthony  on  July  21.  Residence: 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Deaths 

Earle  W.  Webb  '02,  trustee  emeritus 
of  Duke  University,  died  on  July  7  in 
Baden-Baden,  Germany,  while  on  a  va- 
cation. A  resident  of  Stamford,  Conn., 
and  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  he  was  former 
president  and  board  chairman  of  the 
Ethyl  Corporation.  He  had  also  been  a 
director  of  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute and  active  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers.  In  addition  to 
his  widow,  Mr.  Webb  is  survived  by  two 
daughters,  Carol  Webb  Beyer  (Mrs. 
Emil)  '44  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and 
Nancy  Webb  Moffitt  (Mrs.  Franklyn 
M.)  '39  of  Ashland,  Ky. 

Fannie  F.  Brooks  a.m.  '07  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  died  on  July   1. 

Nell  D.  Umstead  '08  of  Durham  died 
on  July  11.  She  had  taught  school  until 
her  retirement  in  1954,  and  was  last  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher  and  principal  of  Ful- 
ler School.  Surviving  are  two  brothers, 
one  of  them  Robert  C.  Umstead  '17, 
a!so  of  Durham. 

Dr.  Talmadge  T.  Spence  '14  died  in 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  on  July  9.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  practicing  osteopath 
in  Raleigh  and  had  moved  to  Florida 
about  ten  years  ago.  Survivors  include 
his  widow;  a  daughter,  Virginia  Spence 
Westlake  (Mrs.  Edward  F.,  Jr.)  '40  of 
Torrence,  Calif.;  and  a  son,  T.  T.  Spence, 
Jr.  '50  of  Charlotte. 


Clay  P.  Malick  '28,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  political  science  at  the  University 
of  Colorado,  died  at  his  home  in  Boulder 
on  June  16.  Professor  Malick  was  a 
nationally-known  scholar  and  had  pub- 
lished widely  in  the  fields  of  political 
pressure  groups,  political  parties,  and 
labor  and  politics.  In  1962  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  awarded  him  the  first 
Thomas  Jefferson  Award  for  distinguished 
contributions  through  his  personal  influ- 
ence, teaching,  writing  and  scholarship. 
His  widow  and  a  son  survive. 

William  G.  Coltrane,  Jr.,  '31  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  died  on  June  26,  He 
was  the  son  of  William  G.  Coltrane, 
Sr.  '00,  a.m.  '27  and  Mrs.  Coltrane,  who 
survive. 

William  E.  DeTurk  ph.d.  '40,  associ- 
ate professor  of  pharmacology  at  Duke 
Medical  School,  suffered  a  heart  attack 
during  a  performance  by  the  Triangle 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  on  July  6  and  died  short- 
ly thereafter.  A  French  horn  player  in 
the  orchestra,  and  a  former  member  of 
the  Nashville,  Tenn..  Symphony  while 
studying  at  Vanderbilt  University  School 
of  Medicine,  he  had  joined  the  Duke 
faculty  in  1949.  Mrs.  DeTurk  and  two 
sons  survive. 

Howard  F.  L.  Rock  ph.d.  '56  was 
found  dead  at  his  home  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  on  March  17,  having  apparently 
suffered  a  heart  attack.  He  was  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  biology  at  Vanderbilt 
University. 

Bob  L.  Flora  m.f.  '58  of  Asheville. 
N.  C,  was  killed  June  22  in  the  crash 
of  a  private  plane  carrying  a  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  survey  team.  The  accident  oc- 
curred in  the  Smoky  Mountains  east  of 
Newport,  Tenn.,  in  terrain  so  rugged  that 
a  helicopter  was  required  to  reach  the 
injured  survivors.  Mr.  Flora  was  a  plant 
pathologist  with  the  Forest  Insect  and 
Disease  Control  Branch  of  the  U.S.F.S., 
and  was  part  of  the  Asheville  based  unit 
of  the  Branch's  annual  survey  of  national 
forest  l?nds.  His  wife,  the  former 
Louise  H.  Troy  '56,  and  two  small  chil- 
dren survive. 

Nanci  Lelia  Weldon  '64  died  in 
Greensboro.  N.  C,  on  July  24  following 
an  illness  which  began  in  January.  Prior 
to  that  time  she  was  a  staff  member  of 
Wesley  Community  Center  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  on  appointment  as  a  U.  S.  II  mis- 
sionary of  the  General  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Wilson  O.  Weldon  b.d.  '34 
and  Mrs.  Weldon  of  Greensboro,  who 
survive.  Also  surviving  are  a  brother, 
Wilson  (Billy),  a  Duke  student,  and  a 
sister. 


W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 

&  Treasurer 

B.  M.  Rose  '33,  Vice  Pres.-Sec'y 

J.  B.  Coble  '32,  Sales  Rep. 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 

ROOFING 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

WATERPROOFING 

AROVE  AND  RELOW 

GRADE 

MASONERY 

RESTORATION 

SAND  RLASTING 

AND 

STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail  Your 

Inquiries  to 

Box  708— Phone  682-2121 

DURHAM 

FRUIT 

& 

PRODUCE  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Wholesale  Distributors  of 

Fresh  Fruit,  Vegetables 

and  Institutional  Canned 

and  Frozen  Foods 

IT  ALWAYS  PAYS 

TO  RUY  THE 

REST 

THE  BAYLOR  SCHOOL 

Accredited  scholarship.  College  prep  since 
1893.  Boys  boarding  14-18,  day  12-18.  Semi- 
military.  Endowed  awards.  Ideal  location. 
Modern  facilities.  New  science  and  library 
building.  Athletics  all  ages.  Attend  own 
church.  SUMMER  CAMP  for  boys  8-15. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
121   Cherokee  Road,   Chattanooga,   Tenn.   37401 
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Dale 


Ferrell 


Hege 


Kneedler 


Judy 


Newsmakers 


Francis  L.  Dale  '43  was  command- 
ing officer  of  the  U.S.S.  "Pillsbury" 
when  it  captured  a  German  submarine 
on  the  high  seas  during  World  War  II. 
Today,  he  is  still  capturing  things. 

Last  May  he  was  elected  president- 
elect of  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion. He  will  succeed  to  the  presi- 
dency on  July  1.  1966. 

Only  a  month  later,  on  June  25,  he 
was  named  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"He  has  a  strong  sense  of  social  re- 
sponsibility and  a  willingness  to  give 
himself  wholeheartedly  to  causes  in 
the  public  interest,"  said  a  member  of 
the  Enquirer's  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Dale  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Frost  &  Jacobs  in  Cincinnati.  The 
father  of  four  children,  he  is  married 
to  the  former  Kathleen  Watkins  '43. 

Korean  Service 

The  Rev.  Carl  W.  Judy  BD  '43  has 
been  cited  by  the  Korean  government 
for  the  second  time  in  the  past  six 
years. 

A  Methodist  missionary  in  Korea 
for  the  past  seventeen  years,  Mr.  Judv 
was  commended  for  "outstanding  and 
unselfish  services  and  contributions  to 
the  upgrading  of  public  health  pro- 
grams for  the  betterment  of  national 
health." 

He  received  his  first  citation  in  1959 
for  his  work  in  establishing  and  help- 
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ing  to  maintain  the  Chaplains  Corps 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Army. 

A  native  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Mr. 
Judy  is  primarily  a  district  missionary 
working  in  evangelism  and  the  training 
of  Korean  Christian  workers. 

Better  Rockets 

After  making  them  for  several  years, 
D.  W.  Hege  BSME  '42  is  now  going 
to  have  to  market  and  promote  rockets 
in  his  new  position  of  director  of  mar- 
keting at  Rocketdyne,  a  division  of 
North  American  Aviation,  Inc. 

In  the  past  he  had  over-all  com- 
mand of  engineering  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Atlas  propulsion  system. 
He  also  worked  on  the  development  of 
engines  for  the  Redstone,  Thor,  Jupi- 
ter, and  Navaho  missiles. 

More  recently  Mr.  Hege  was  man- 
ager of  advanced  projects  at  Rocket- 
dyne.  He  worked  in  this  capacity  on 
rocket  engines  of  the  near  and  distant 
future.  Now,  it  seems,  he  will  have 
to  sell  them. 

Fighting  Poverty 

Mary  King  Kneedler  (Mrs.  Jay  I.) 
RN  '36  has  been  named  to  a  fourteen- 
member  steering  committee  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Proj- 
ect Head  Start. 

The  Project  is  a  pre-school  program 
intended  to  help  children  of  needy 
families  in  competing  successfully  with 


more  fortunate  classmates  when  they 
begin  kindergarten  or  first  grade. 

Many  of  these  needy  children,  says 
the  committee,  have  never  "used  cut- 
out scissors,  looked  at  a  picture 
book  .  .  .  ,  or  been  coaxed  into  com- 
pleting a  simple  task  successfully  .... 
Thus  they  learn  more  slowly  .  .  .  and 
have  little  curiosity  and  imagina- 
tion. .  .  .  They  think  of  the  outside 
world  and  school  as  threatening 
places  .  .  .  and  will  start  building  a 
foundation  of  failure."  The  Project 
will  attempt  to  help  them  reach  higher. 

Mrs.  Kneedler  is  a  nurse  and  assis- 
tant professor  at  Western  Carolina 
College  in  Cullowhee,  N.  C. 

Battery  Coordinating 

D.  T.  Ferrell,  Jr.,  AM  '48,  PhD  '50, 
has  been  appointed  technical  coordi- 
nator of  The  Electric  Storage  Battery 
Company  in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Ferrell  will  assist  in  improving 
the  company's  research,  development, 
engineering  efforts  involving  products, 
processes  and  raw  materials. 

"The  Company  has  many  talented 
employees  engaged  in  important  .  .  . 
technical  efforts,"  said  President  Ed- 
ward J.  Dwyer.  "It  is  highly  desirable 
that  these  efforts  continue  and  achieve 
even  greater  success,  and  it  is  intended 
that  Dr.  Ferrell,  as  technical  coordina- 
tor, will  assist  in  meeting  this  objec- 
tive." 
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Born  at  the  age  of  128. 

Hanes  Corporation  was  born  February  26, 1965.  Yet,  it  is  128  years  old. 

You  see,  Hanes  Corporation  is  the  result  of  the  merger  of  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting 

Company,  63  years  old,  and  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  Company,  65  years  old. 

Combined  age?  128  years. 

This  combination  of  youth  and  age  is  actually  quite 

descriptive  of  Hanes  Corporation. 

Young  in  ideas. 

Young  in  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

Young  in  excitement. 

But  old  in  experience,  maturity,  and  stability. 
So  you  can  look  to  Hanes  Corporation  and  its  more  than  9,000  employees  to 
continue  to  offer  the  best  in  fine  products  for  the  whole  family. 

Ladies'  seamless  stockings. 

Underwear  for  men  and  boys. 

Infants'  and  children's  wear.  Sleepwear. 

Sportswear  and  athletic  uniforms. 

Socks  for  men  and  children. 

And  the  most  important  product  of  all: 

Quality. 

^  HANES  CORPORATION 

'{a/W  ^^  WINSTON-SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

HOSIERY  DIVISION  KNITTING  DIVISION 


HANES 


MEMORANDUM 


October 


Sunday          Monday         Tuesday      Wednesday     Thursday          Friday          Saturday 

1 

2 

Class  Agents 

Meeting 
West  Campus 

Duke  vs.  Rice 
Houston 

Pre-game  Alumni 
Dinner 
Houston 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Medical  School 

Reunions 

Classes     1960, 

'55,  '50,  '45, 

'40,  '35 

9 

Duke  vs. 

Pittsburgh 

Duke  Stadium 

Medical  School 

Reunions 

Classes  1960, 

'55,  '50,  '45, 

'40,  '35 

10 

Lawn  Concert 
Duke  Concert 

Band 
West  Campus 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Wake  County 
Alumni  Asso. 

N.C.  State 
Faculty  Club 

Vic  Bubas 
Speaker 

15 

Homecoming  Show 
Indoor  Stadium 

16 

Homecoming 

Barbecue 

Indoor  Stadium 

Duke  vs.  Clemson 

Homecoming 

Duke  Stadium 

Engineering 

Alumni 

Association 

Meeting 

West  Campus 

23 

Duke  vs.  Illinois 
Champaign 

Post-game  Alumni 
Open  House 
Champaign 

Duke  Players 

Present 

A  Thousand  Clowns 

Page  Auditorium 

17 

Organ  Recital 

Mildred  Hendrix 

Chapel 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Duke  Players 

Present 

A  Thousand  Clowns 

Page  Auditorium 

24/ 
^31 

25 

26 

27 

28 

Marcel  Marceau 
Page  Auditorium 

29 

Dante  Celebration 

Prof.  Duigi 

Borelli 

Speaker 

East  Duke 

30 

Duke  vs.  Ga.  Tech 
Atlanta 

Post-game  Alumni 

Open  House 

Atlanta 

Quartetto  di  Roma 
East  Duke 

siEOTj:  ex  jed 
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An  Issue  Devoted  to  Duke  University's  Future 


October  Comments 


September  23  marked  the  formal  beginning  of  the 
1965-66  academic  year.  It  marked,  as  well,  the 
beginning  of  the  129th  year  of  the  institution  now 
identified  as  Duke  University. 

The  day  (a  Thursday)  had  an  additional  signifi- 
cance. It  officially  opened  the  "Fifth  Decade"  campaign 
for  the  very  impressive  amounts  of  money  that  Duke 
must  have — to  take  a  next  and  highly  important  step  in 
its  development.  Symbolically  and  simultaneously, 
ground  was  broken  for  a  major  priority  objective  of  the 
program,  an  addition  to  the  Duke  Library. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  rather  unique  and  certainly 
fascinating  history  of  Duke  knows  that  the  institution's 
development  has  been  characterized  by  periodic  climac- 
tic occurrences,  each  producing  a  dramatic  upsurge  in 
its  ability  to  serve  the  great  causes  of  education. 

In  1838  Brantley  York,  a  preacher  itinerant  by 
choice,  opened  the  door  of  a  Randolph  County  log  cabin 
to  establish  another  of  his  rural  schools.  And  he  must 
have  spent  many  an  uncertain  morning  that  first  winter 
wondering  if  enough  pupils  would  show  to  make  his 
devotion  worthwhile. 

In  1851  Braxton  Craven  persuaded  the  Methodists 
of  the  state  to  assume  responsibility  for  a  college  to  be 
named  Trinity,  and  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  fighting 
for  the  sort  of  support  that  would  give  the  college  out- 
standing quality.  John  Franklin  Crowell  came  down 
from  Yale  and,  in  1892,  moved  Trinity  to  Durham  to 
gain  for  it  the  impetus  of  an  urban  environment  and  a 
larger  group  of  influential  friends. 

With  gentle  persistence  William  Preston  Few 
brought  together  in  1924  means  and  an  opportunity  and 
then  observed  the  stones  of  a  university  laid  one  upon 
the  other.  By  1930  an  edifice  had  arisen  to  compete 
with  even  the  loftier  institutions  then  on  the  skyline  of 
higher  education. 

It  is  curious,  and  perhaps  mildly  prophetic,  that 
these  major  steps  have  occurred  at  intervals  of  about  40 
years.  And  while  this  fact  may  add  somewhat  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  development  effort  now  under- 
taken, the  reasons  for  the  "Fifth  Decade"  are  much 
more  impelling  than  some  implied  magic  of  history. 

The  announcement  of  the  campaign  contains  nothing 
startling  and,  truthfully,  little  that  is  new.  The  excep- 
tion, of  course,  is  a  roster  of  the  men  who  have  volun- 
teered to  give  to  the  program  the  strength  of  their  leader- 
ship.   But  otherwise  the  people  who  form  the  greater 


Duke  community — faculty,  students,  alumni,  parents  of 
students,  neighbors,  and  friends — have  for  too  long  been 
too  intimately  involved  in  the  study  and  in  the  planning 
and  development  of  institutional  objectives  to  permit 
current  announcements  the  impact  of  surprise. 

This  involvement  has,  of  course,  been  quite  delib- 
erate. Duke,  by  its  very  nature,  is  the  joint  enterprise  of 
thousands  of  people,  and  its  ability  to  give  outstanding 
service  depends  upon  their  individual  and  collective 
support. 

This  October  issue  of  the  Alumni  Register  reveals 
much  about  Duke's  plans  for  months  and  years  im- 
mediately ahead  and  it  announces  some  equally  exciting 
plans  for  seeking  the  means  of  implementation.  Thus 
it  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize  details  here,  or  to  stress 
the  more  compelling  facts  of  the  campaign. 

A  number  of  questions,  however,  require  answers. 
One  inevitably  concerns  the  extent  of  involvement  of 
alumni  in  the  campaign  itself,  and  another  is  the  role  of 
the  Loyalty  Fund,  through  which  alumni  and  friends 
have  for  so  long  been  giving  essential  support  to  Duke's 
annual  operating  budget. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  abundantly  clear,  and  to 
everyone,  that  the  greatness  of  the  "Fifth  Decade" 
program  is  sufficient  to  challenge  the  best  efforts  of 
everyone  who  has  an  interest  in  Duke  and  a  concern 
for  what  Duke  does  and  represents — for  what  it  seeks  to 
accomplish  in  scholarship,  research,  and  education,  and 
for  what  it  seeks  to  give,  spiritually  and  materially,  in 
terms  of  human  service.  There  is  no  need  to  ignore  that 
the  program  will  require  the  strenuous  effort  of  everyone 
who  steps  forth  to  take  a  hand  in  it.  The  magnitude  of 
the  goals,  the  scope  of  the  University's  ambition,  the 
pressures  of  opportunity,  and  the  intensity  of  the  chal- 
lenge make  the  need  for  rather  awesome  effort  totally 
apparent.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  University's  response 
to  its  environment  and  its  mission  would  be  inadequate, 
and  certainly  much  less  inspiring. 

This,  however,  should  be  noted: 

As  time  passes  an  increasing  number  of  alumni  and 
friends  will  become  involved  in  direct  and  particular 
ways.  But  for  the  immediate  present,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  "Fifth  Decade"  program,  alumni  and 
friends  generally  are  being  asked  to  concentrate  upon 
making  a  significant  advance  in  Annual  Giving,  to  lift 
the  Loyalty  Fund  to  an  entirely  new  level  of  usefulness 

Continued  on  page  3 
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8  THE  COMMITMENT 

Four  aspects  of  the  educational  and  financial  program  to  which  the  Uni- 
versity has  committed  itself  are  discussed  here  by  Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight. 

11  A  CLOSE  LOOK 

George  V.  Allen,  general  campaign  chairman,  takes  a  close  look  at  the 
goals  and  possibilities  of  success  of  the   University's  capital  campaign. 

15  THE  CAMPAIGN  LEADERSHIP 

The  appointment  of  six  men  to  positions  of  leadership  in  the  University's 
drive  to  raise  $102,876,000  in  three  years  was  announced  September  23. 

16  OUR  MOST  URGENT  NEED 

At  ceremonies  on  September  23  ground  was  broken  for  the  University's 
most  urgently  needed  structure — a  new  addition  to  the  Duke  Library. 

19  CONCEPT  FOR  A  CAMPUS 

Among  plans  revealed  during  the  events  on  September  23  was  this  Master 
Campus  Plan  which  provides  for  a  coherent  physical  expansion  at  Duke. 

22  CAMPUS  GOOGOLPLEX 

John  M.  Dozier,  University  business  manager,  asks  whether  Duke  will  be 
able  to  avoid  the  ugliness  of  expediency  in  new  construction  on  campus. 

28  A  NEW  LOOK 

The  Blue  Devils  took  to  the  football  field  this  year  in  new  pants  and 
promptly  broke  a  five-game  losing  streak  carried  over  from  last  year. 
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The  Cover 

Duke  President  Douglas  M. 


Knight  announced  the 


formal  launching  of  the  capital  gifts  campaign  dur- 
ing this  Academic  Convocation  on  September  23. 


How  do  you  measure  up  to  these  men? 


(Find  out) 


The  man  in  the  middle  is  Eddie  Felsenthal  from 
Memphis.  Eddie,  who  was  just  elected  President 
of  New  England  Life's  63rd  Career  Underwriting 
Training  School,  stands  5'  6".  Flanking  him  are 
two  upstanding  members  of  the  school — Bob 
Kennedy  from  Denver  on  the  left  [6'  6"),  and  Ralph 
Carroll  of  Portland  (6'  7"). 

The  Career  Underwriting  Training  School  is  just 
one  example  of  the  superlative  training  all  New 
England  Life  newcomers  receive — both  on  the  job, 
and  in  the  home  office.  Actually,  at  New  England 
Life,  learning  is  a  never-ending  business.  And  our 
students  come  in  all  sizes. 


If  you'd  like  to  find  out  how  you  measure  up  to 
other  men  who  have  made  a  successful  career  with 
New  England  Life,  there's  an  easy  first  step  to  take. 
Send  for  our  free  Personality-Aptitude  Analyzer. 
It's  a  simple  exercise  you  can  take  in  about  ten 
minutes.  Then  return  it  to  us  and  we'll  mail  you 
the  results.  (This  is  a  bona  fide  analysis  and  many 
men  find  they  cannot  qualify.)  It  could  be  well 
worth  ten  minutes  of  your  time. 

To  receive  your  free  Analyzer,  just  write  to 
Vice  President  George  Joseph,  New  England  Life, 
Department  AL3,  501  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02117. 


NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE.  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS,  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES 
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LETTERS 

Says  Provincial 

I  was  enormously  impressed  by  your 
attention  to  the  humanities  in  the  May, 
1965,  edition  of  the  Register. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  University 
is  very  provincial  in  its  attitude  to- 
ward students  who  have  lived  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  who  have  so 
much  to  give  the  University  and  their 
fellow  students.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  there  should  be  greater  flexibility 
in  the  admissions  division  of  the  Col- 
lege in  particular;  that  it  should  not 
be  as  closely  bound  to  the  require- 
ments which  are  made  of  U.S.A.- 
educated  youngsters. 

Betty  Griffiths  Clarke 

(Mrs.  J.  A.)  '41 

Cheshire,  England 

Comments,  cont. 

to  Duke,  and  thus  assure  the  Univer- 
sity of  an  annual  income  that  will 
sustain  expanded  and  intensified  edu- 
cational programs  made  possible  by 
new  facilities  and  endowment. 

The  Loyalty  Fund  is  essential  to  the 
University's  future,  and  also  to  its 
present.  It  must  grow,  and  it  can 
actually  lead  the  way  into  the  new 
era.  A  major  part  of  the  "Fifth 
Decade"  goal,  in  fact,  will  be  filled 
through  Loyalty  Fund  annual  giving 
for  current  operations.  Thus  a  pro- 
gram begun  by  alumni  19  years  ago,  to 
give  Duke  the  assurance  of  adequate 
operating  income,  is  now  also  a  key- 
stone of  its  future. 

The  story  of  the  "Fifth  Decade"  will 
unfold  as  the  program  progresses. 
Everyone  will,  and  must,  be  asked  to 
take  a  part.  Many  will  be  called  upon 
to  work  in  different,  and  perhaps  in 
several,  capacities.  There  will  be  a 
greater-than-ever  need  for  close  under- 
standing and  association  among  the 
various  sectors  of  the  University  com- 
munity. And  this  in  itself  will  make 
Duke  a  greater  institution  and  a  source 
of  greater  satisfaction  to  those  whose 
devotion  it  claims. 

Roger  L.  Marshall 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 


Now  Available 

IKE  TliPE  lEMMaie 


Alumni  may  now  more  fully  participate  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  University  by  listening  to  tape  recordings  of  major  campus 
speakers.  The  recordings  are  available  to  both  individuals  and  alumni 
groups  without  charge,  and  may  be  played  on  any  standard  tape 
recorder.  Send  requests  to:  Recordings,  Department  of  Alumni  Af- 
fairs, Duke  University.  Additional  selections  will  be  announced. 
Currently  available  are: 


•  Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight,  Bacca- 
laureate Sermon.  Duke  Chapel, 
June  6,  1965.  Man's  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness in  the  medium  of  time  is  Dr. 
Knight's  topic.  Using  frequent  ref- 
erences from  literature  and  scrip- 
ture, he  urges  degree  candidates  to 
become  masters  rather  than  servants 
of  time.     Time:  30  minutes.     B284. 

o  Dr.  Gordon  N.  Ray,  Commence- 
ment Address,  Indoor  Stadium, 
June  7,  1965.  A  distinguished 
scholar  and  president  of  the  Gug- 
genheim Foundation,  Dr.  Ray  dis- 
cusses the  critical  issue  of  arts  and 
humanities  in  an  age  of  technology. 
What  shall  man  become?  How  can 
the  arts  and  humanties  serve  man? 
These  questions,  and  current  steps 
being  taken  at  the  federal  level  to 
strengthen  these  areas,  are  discussed. 
Time:   45  minutes.     B281. 

•  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, Indoor  Stadium,  April  24, 
1965.  The  Vice  President  queries: 
"What  can  we  Americans  ask  of 
each  other  in  1965?"  His  remarks 
touch  many  issues  of  vital  signifi- 
cance: Viet  Nam,  poverty,  civil 
rights,  education,  and  foreign  policy. 
About  40  minutes.     B254. 


•  Dr.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
Page  Auditorium,  April  9,  1965. 
Author  of  The  Affluent  Society  and 
former    Ambassador    to    India,    Dr. 


Galbraith  delivers  a  far-ranging  talk 
on  modern  foreign  policy.  He  uses 
Viet  Nam  to  illustrate  the  need  for 
"practical  accommodation"  based  on 
self-interest  with  Russia  and  China. 
The  cold  war  theories  of  "impla- 
cable conflict"  with  the  Communist 
bloc,  he  claims,  have  become  out- 
moded. About  55  minutes.  B243A 
&  B. 

•  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Page 
Auditorium,  November,  1964.  Dr. 
King  calls  for  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  civil  rights  issues.  Two  false  as- 
sumptions, he  claims,  stand  in  the 
way  of  integration:  the  idea  that 
time  can  bring  about  change  and 
the  notion  that  legislation  cannot 
solve  the  problem.  About  1  hour. 
B224A  &  B. 

•  Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight,  UNC 
Commencement,  June  7,  1965. 
Attacking  the  North  Carolina 
speaker  ban  law,  Dr.  Knight  charges 
that  it  could  have  adverse  effects 
on  both  the  education  and  economy 
of  the  state.  (The  law  bans  Com- 
munists or  people  who  have  pleaded 
the  fifth  amendment  from  speaking 
at  state-supported  institutions.)  "The 
real  issue,"  he  says,  "is  the  control 
of  a  great  university."  This  re- 
cording also  includes  Governor  Dan 
K.  Moore's  comments  on  the  con- 
troversial law,  which  were  delivered 
from  the  same  platform.  About  45 
minutes.     B282. 
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DEVELOPMENTS  AND  EVENTS  AT  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 


One  used  to  shudder  when  he 
thought  simultaneously  of  the 
University's  telephone  service  and  the 
development  campaign.  New  build- 
ings constructed  from  campaign  pro- 
ceeds will  require  additional  lines.  In 
fact,  it  is  estimated  that  13,000  lines 
will  be  needed  by  1975.  The  present 
system  has  3,600  lines.  And  that 
system  is  too  often  characterized  to- 
day by  periods  of  silence  whenever  a 
receiver  is  lifted,  by  interminable  de- 
lays in  reaching  an  operator  to  call 
outside  the  University,  and  by  equally 
interminable  delays  in  trying  to  call 
into  the  University  from  outside.  In 
other  words,  the  telephone  service  has 
caused  many  a  receiver  to  be  slammed 
down  in  disgust.  The  thought  of  new 
buildings  and  additional  lines,  which 
will  add  considerably  to  the  1,100,000 
calls  presently  handled  each  month  by 
the  Duke  system,  would  be  frightening 
if  the  present  service  was  not  sched- 
uled for  improvement. 

John  M.  Dozier,  the  University's 
business  manager  and  human  com- 
puter, says  that  "One  major  change 
which  needs  to  be  made  with  the  con- 
tinued expansion  is  to  provide  direct 
inward  dialing,  thereby  eliminating  the 
excessive  volume  of  calls  now  handled 
by  the  switchboard  operation.  The 
volume  of  calls  through  this  board," 
he  says,  "has  now  reached  such  a 
level  that  long  delays  in  making  in- 
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ward  calls  to  the  University  from  the 
outside,  and  in  placing  long  distance 
calls  from  the  University,  are  common- 
place." 

The  funds  for  this  major  improve- 
ment, which  will  require  additional 
lines  and  associated  automatic  equip- 
ment, have  been  made  available,  and 
the  University's  system  should  be 
operating  on  an  improved  basis  by 
mid- 1966.  The  need  for  this  improved 
service  has  long  been  recognized  by 
the  business  office  (and  by  everyone 
else  on  campus).  Although  improve- 
ments were  made  between  1959  and 
the  present,  these  constituted  an  "at- 
tempt to  catch  up"  with  the  Univer- 
sity's rapid  physical  expansion.  The 
attempts  were  never  completely  suc- 
cessful— or  so  one  would  judge  from 
listening  to  complaints  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  current  telephone  service. 
The  improved  and  expanded  system 
scheduled  to  go  into  operation  by 
mid-1966,  however,  should  provide 
adequate  service  for  the  University's 
present  facilities.  In  the  meantime,  the 
development  campaign  just  launched 
by  the  University  will  result  in  further 
expansion  of  the  physical  plant  over 
the  next  decade.  The  telephone  sys- 
tem will  have  to  accommodate  this 
expansion,  and  the  business  office  in- 
tends to  see  that  it  does. 

Thorough  studies  have  already  been 
made  of  "present  facilities,  the  pro- 


jected future  telephone  requirements, 
and  the  possible  alternative  solutions 
to  the  University's  communication 
problems."  These  studies,  which  con- 
stitute part  of  a  master  utilities  plan 
being  developed  as  a  blueprint  for  fu- 
ture growth,  were  conducted  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  General  Telephone 
Company.  They  have  already  re- 
sulted in  the  major  improvement 
scheduled  for  completion  in  mid-1966. 
They  also  resulted  in  a  decision  by 
the  University  to  retain  ownership  of 
its  privately  owned  system.  General 
Telephone  Company  had  offered  to 
purchase  and  operate  the  system, 
which  is  closely  tied  to  its  lines. 

In  addition  to  these  more  immediate 
recommendations,  the  studies  proposed 
long-range  plans  calling  for  additional 
capital  expenditures  to  meet  the  com- 
munication needs  of  an  expanding 
University.  These  plans  incorporate 
such  features  as  telephones  in  dormi- 
tory rooms  and  direct  distance  dialing. 
The  effectiveness  of  these  plans,  of 
course,  is  dependent  upon  whether 
funds  are  available. 

The  problem  of  funding  such  im- 
provements emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  more  glamorous  additions  to  the 
University,  such  as  new  buildings,  cre- 
ate additional  needs — not  as  glamor- 
ous, perhaps — which  are  essential  to 
the  effective  functioning  of  the  cam- 
pus.    Once  the  glamorous  as  well  as 


the  more  utilitarian  additions  have 
been  made,  they  must  be  kept  in  opera- 
tion on  an  annual  basis.  The  need, 
then,  for  continuing  financial  support 
is  great.  Hopefully,  funds  for  both 
capital  improvements  and  general  op- 
erating costs  will  become  available  in 
all  those  areas  of  the  University  where 
the  need  is  recognized.  In  the  mean- 
time, in  a  utilitarian  area  which  con- 
cerns everyone,  the  University  eagerly 
awaits  its  improved  telephone  service. 
But  years  of  conditioning,  of  silent 
lines  or  seemingly  unmanned  switch- 
boards, make  the  wait  an  extremely 
apprehensive    one. 

A  New  Class 

The  average  College  Board  test 
scores  of  an  incoming  freshman  class 
used  to  be  announced,  it  seemed,  with 
all  the  fanfare  of  Detroit  introducing 
its  new  model  automobiles.  "Bigger 
and  Better  Than  Ever."  But  the  era 
of  the  soft-sell  has  now  come  about — 
at  least  for  College  Board  averages. 
In  order  to  allay  the  impression  that 
high  test  scores  are  the  primary  pre- 
requisites for  admission  to  Duke  ( and 
they  are  not),  it  was  decided  that  test 
averages  should  not  figure  prominently 
in  news  reports  of  the  incoming  class. 
Although  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Admissions  William  L.  Brinkley,  Jr., 
did  not  publicly  release  the  figures 
this  year,  he  did  say  in  the  Chronicle 
that  the  averages  "are  so  high  they 
would  frighten  you."  Then  he  added, 
"It  would  appear  that  this  class  is  as 
well  prepared  in  their  secondary  school 
education  as  any  we  have  ever  had." 

The  class  Mr.  Brinkley  referred  to, 
the  Class  of  1969,  was  expected  to 
be  composed  of  1,217  students  coming 
from  forty-two  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  from  two  United  States 
possessions  and  four  foreign  countries. 
The  class  was  selected  from  among 
5,456  applicants,  a  12  per  cent  in- 
crease over  the  number  who  applied 
for  admission  last  year. 

Those  students  admitted  were  ex- 
pected to  enroll  as  follows:  Trinity 
College,  622;  The  Woman's  College, 
380;  College  of  Engineering,  133;  and 
School  of  Nursing,  82. 

Included  in  the  class  are  three  Presi- 
dential  Scholars;    thirty-two   National 


Is  there  really  an  operator  there? 
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HgFMerit  Scholars,  and  six  recipients  of 
National  Achievement  Scholarship 
Prizes  for  Negro  Students.  The  Uni- 
versity is  also  using  $250,000  of  its 
own  to  extend  financial  aid  to  23  per 
cent  of  the  entire  class. 

Also  in  the  Class  of  1969  are  forty- 
five  former  student  body  presidents, 
sixteen  former  senior  class  presidents, 
and  130  editors  of  either  a  high  school 
newspaper  or  annual.  It  is,  as  Mr. 
Brinkley  says,  a  well  prepared  class. 


Problems 

Our  problems  are  composed  mainly 
of  the  students'  problems,  said  a  West 
Campus  dean  shortly  before  the  Class 
of  1969  began  arriving  on  September 
17.  The  incoming  student,  he  felt,  dis- 
covers that  his  own  problems  are  cre- 
ated for  the  most  part  in  learning  to 
cope  with  a  greater  degree  of  freedom. 
He  must  also  adjust  to  a  highly  com- 
petitive situation  in  both  academic  and 
extra-curricular  activities. 

The  freshman  "finds  that  he  has 
more  freedom  than  he  has  ever  had 
before,"  said  the  dean.  Although  he 
comes  from  a  permissive  society,  he 
still  has  had  more  direct  supervision 
than  he  will  have  at  Duke.  Of  course, 
the  fact  that  he  has  come  from  a  per- 
missive society  has  not  aided  him  any 
in  developing  a  sense  of  self-discipline. 
He  must  develop  this  discipline  in  or- 
der to  cope  with  his  freedom. 


Although  the  vast  majority  of  fresh- 
men adjust  to  the  highly  competitive 
atmosphere  at  Duke,  there  are  some 
who  panic,  who  become  emotionally 
upset,  or  who  just  quit  trying.  Some 
of  these  students,  the  dean  said,  are 
under  tremendous  family  pressures  to 
obtain  high  grades.  If  the  student 
obtained  such  grades  in  high  school, 
then  the  family  is  likely  to  expect  him 
to  obtain  the  same  grades  at  Duke 
without  recognizing  the  fact  that  he  is 
now  competing  against  an  entire  class 
composed  of  students  whose  talents 
are  equal  or  superior  to  his  own.  This 
situation  contributes  greatly  to  pres- 
sures on  individual  students. 

No  one,  of  course,  wants  to  see  a 
student  fail.  The  admissions  office 
attempts  to  select  students  who  can 
compete  successfully.  But  no  one  in 
that  office  is  infallible.  Some  students 
will  have  difficulty.  When  that  hap- 
pens, the  deans  are  there  to  help  in 
any  way  they  can. 


In  One  Word 

"I  can  sum  it  up  in  one  word,"  said 
W.  C.  A.  Bear,  chief  of  the  campus 
security  force.  "Parking."  This  was 
the  main  problem  created  for  the  cam- 
pus police  by  the  arrival  of  1,217 
freshmen,  and  the  entire  security  force 
was  on  hand  to  deal  with  the  problem 
from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  five  in  the  evening.     The  chief 


went  on  to  explain  that  once  the  ve- 
hicles were  parked  it  often  took  an 
unnecessarily  long  time  to  unload  them 
and  get  them  moving  again.  "Some 
parents  bring  their  children  in  and 
then  don't  want  to  leave,"  he  said. 
But  other  than  parking  and  maintain- 
ing a  flow  of  traffic  while  being  im- 
peded by  reluctant  parents,  the  chief's 
problems  were  minor.  "Of  course," 
he  said,  "some  people  always  get  lost 
running  all  over  the  campus."  Direc- 
tions, however,  were  always  available 
from  Y-men  who  returned  early  to  the 
campus  to  aid  the  freshmen  in  their  ad- 
justment to  a  new  life.  They  "are  a 
definite  asset,"  said  the  chief. 


A  Bus  Stop 


Moving  in  the  Class  of  1969. 


There  was  consternation  among 
some  people  when  the  machinery  first 
appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  main 
quadrangle  on  West  Campus.  Al- 
though the  lack  of  parking  space  is  a 
critical  problem,  there  have  been 
enough  lots  built  on  campus  to  prompt 
the  joke  that  sooner  or  later  the  busi- 
ness office  would  pave  the  main  quad- 
rangle. Suddenly,  it  seemed  as  if  that 
was  what  was  happening. 

Eventually,  though,  reason  emerged 
from  what  at  first  seemed  to  be  mad- 
ness. In  the  past,  vehicular  traffic  has 
moved  freely  around  the  quadrangle 
in  front  of  the  Chapel.  Pedestrian 
traffic,  of  course,  has  always  been 
heavy  across  this  main  part  of  the 
campus.  The  vehicles  and  pedestri- 
ans conflicted.  Also,  professors  and 
students  in  classrooms  facing  the  quad- 
rangle were  disturbed  by  the  odors 
and  sounds  of  traffic — particularly 
since  the  sales  increase  in  Honda 
motorcycles.  Neither  are  the  Duke 
Power  Company's  buses  odorless  and 
noiseless,  and  the  number  of  these 
buses  has  increased  since  the  Univer- 
sity now  uses  a  shuttle  system  between 
campuses.  The  problems  created  by 
this  vehicular  traffic  were  obnoxious. 
The  solution,  fortunately,  was  tasteful. 

A  "lip"  was  cut  across  the  lower 
end  of  the  quadrangle.  Once  access 
chains  are  erected,  vehicular  traffic 
will  be  able  to  proceed  into  the  quad- 
rangle only  a  short  distance.  A  new 
bus  stop,  which  looks  like  a  very  large 
patio,  has  been  built  at  the  top  of  the 


There  was  consternation  for  awhile. 


lip.  Twelve  parking  spaces  to  replace 
a  number  of  those  spaces  which  will 
no  longer  be  available  for  visitors  were 
also  built:  seven  on  one  side  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  quadrangle  and  five 
on  the  other.  A  handsome  tree  was 
not  sacrificed  in  order  to  have  seven 
spaces  on  each  side. 

Although  some  people  assumed  at 
first  that  the  view  of  the  Chapel  from 
the  traffic  circle  would  be  spoiled,  the 
assumption,  now  that  construction  is 
almost  complete,  seems  to  have  been 
in  error.  It  will  be  a  different  view 
but  not  necessarily  a  bad  one,  for 
there  seems  to  be  a  minimum  of  in- 
trusion by  the  parking  spaces  and  ve- 


hicles using  the  lip.  All  in  all,  the 
solution  seems  to  embody  both  utili- 
tarian and  aesthetic  purposes.  As  the 
University  business  manager  points 
out  in  his  article  in  this  issue,  these 
purposes  have  not  always  been  served 
equally  in  construction  at  Duke. 


In  Print 

What's  the  Difference?  A  Compari- 
son of  the  Faiths  Men  Live  By.  By 
Louis  Cassels  '42.  221  pages.  Double- 
day  &  Company,  Inc.  $4.50.  An 
analysis  of  the  great  variety  of  faiths 
held  by  mankind  with  particular  em- 


phasis on  the  religions  of  the  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition. 

The  Inkling.  By  Fred  Chappell  '61, 
am  '64.  153  pages.  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  World.  $3.95.  A  second  novel  "of 
genuine  talent  and  a  good  one  of  its 
kind." — Orville  Prescott,  The  New 
York  Times,  August  11,  1965. 

Constantine:  The  Miracle  of  the 
Flaming  Cross.  By  Frank  G.  Slaugh- 
ter '26.  430  pages.  Doubleday  & 
Company,  Inc.  $5.95.  A  re-creation 
of  events  in  the  life  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  who  accepted  Christianity 
and  used  it  in  consolidating  his  Em- 
pire. 

Tugman's  Sketchbook.  By  Frank 
O.  Braynard  '39.  144  pages.  John 
de  Graff,  Inc.  $8.00.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  sketches  with  accom- 
panying text  devoted  to  a  variety  of 
maritime  subjects.  Largely  set  in  New 
York  Harbor. 

Parapsychology  from  Duke  to 
FRNM.  By  Dr.  J.  B.  Rhine  and  asso- 
ciates. 121  pages.  The  Parapsychol- 
ogy Press.  $2.75,  cloth-bound,  and 
$1.75  paper-bound.  A  history  of  para- 
psychology at  Duke  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Parapsychology  Labora- 
tory into  the  Foundation  for  Research 
on  the  Nature  of  Man.  Dr.  Rhine 
also  reviews  the  status  of  parapsy- 
chology today. 

Canal  Water  and  Whiskey.  By  Mar- 
vin A.  Rapp  am  '40,  phd  '48.  Twayne 
Publishers,  Inc.  $3.95.  A  collection 
of  Erie  Canal  stories,  tall-tales,  anec- 
dotes, newspaper  squibs,  and  folk- 
songs. 

The  Summer  Land.  By  Burke  Davis 
'35.  242  pages.  Random  House. 
$4.95.  A  humorous  novel  set  in  rural 
North  Carolina  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century.  Narrated  by  a  fifteen- 
year-old  boy. 

Promotions 

Four  members  of  the  faculty  were 
recently  promoted  to  professor.  Those 
receiving  promotions  were:  Dr.  Olan 
L.  Petty,  education;  Dr.  Jack  W. 
Brehm,  psychology;  and  Dr.  Joseph 
R.  Bailey  and  Dr.  Donald  J.  Fluke, 
zoology. 


THE 
COMMITMENT 

Four  Aspects  of  a  Major  Educational 
and  Financial  Program 


A 


t  an  Academic  Convocation  on  September  23, 
University  President  Douglas  M.  Knight  an- 
nounced the  formal  launching  of  the  largest  fund- 
raising  campaign  in  the  University's  history.  Efforts  will 
be  made  to  raise  $102,876,000  in  capital  funds  during 
the  next  three  years  and  $187,41 1,000  within  ten  years. 
Dr.  Knight  revealed  that  the  University  had  already 
raised  approximately  $28,000,000  of  the  first  goal.  This 


Librarian  Benjamin  E.  Powell  listening. 


sum  does  not  include,  he  said,  some  $18,800,000  which 
is  anticipated  from  government  grants  and  loans  during 
the  period  of  the  campaign.  "September  23,  1965,"  said 
Dr.  Knight,  "will  go  down  in  Duke's  history,  I  believe,  as 
a  deeply  significant  date.  For  the  past  six  years,  we — 
students,  faculty,  trustees,  and  alumni — have  been  plan- 
ning for  this  day.  Today  is  the  day  of  action  that  justi- 
fies those  plans." 

FOUR  MAJOR  ASPECTS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  University  has  now  committed  itself,  said  the 
President,  to  a  program  "which  has  four  major  aspects." 
The  first  of  these  aspects  is  the  immediate  capital 
campaign  and  its  specific  goals.  Secondly,  a  Master 
Campus  Plan  has  been  developed  which  relates  all  the 
physical  parts  of  the  University  to  each  other  in  a  new 
and  significant  manner.  Embodied  in  the  third  aspect 
of  the  program  is  the  "sense  of  substantial  progress 
already  made"  toward  achieving  immediate  goals  as  well 
as  increasing  the  general  level  of  financial  support  of  the 
University.  Finally,  the  program  involves  a  "coherent 
means  ...  of  continuing  to  study  and  define  our  edu- 
cational purposes."  Dr.  Knight  stated  that  the  Univer- 
sity is  now  "proceeding  in  all  these  ways  simultane- 
ously." 

When  the  general  goal  of  the  capital  campaign  was 
first  announced  in  March,  said  Dr.  Knight,  the  Univer- 
sity had  received  commitments  of  "a  little  over 
$19,000,000."  Since  that  time,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
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President  Douglas  M.  Knight  speaking  at  the  Academic  Convocation  on  September 23. 


the  summer  was  spent  largely  in  organizing  the  campaign 
leadership,  the  University  has  received  an  additional 
sum  of  approximately  $9,000,000.  The  $28,000,000 
which  is  to  be  applied  toward  the  three-year  goal  "is  a 
healthy  base  from  which  to  start,'*  said  Dr.  Knight.  It  is 
not  a  base,  however,  "which  we  should  be  vain  about." 
Although  these  figures  "by  themselves  have  no  magic 
in  them,"  said  Dr.  Knight,  they  are  significant  in  that 
they  indicate  the  magnitude  of  both  the  University's 
needs  and  capabilities.  "Not  only  can  we  do  the  things 
which  have  been  described  in  our  plans  for  the  next 
ten  years,  we  are  already  doing  them  in  good  measure." 
Of  course,  said  Dr.  Knight,  the  exact  order  of  project 
completion  cannot  be  predicted,  for  needs  will  be 
constantly  reviewed.  But  "you  can  expect  things  to 
happen  rapidly  and  regularly,"  he  said. 

MASTER  CAMPUS  PLAN 

The  expectations  embodied  in  the  capital  campaign 
"would  have  relatively  little  meaning,"  declared  Dr. 
Knight,  "without  some  coherent  idea  about  the  physical 
planning  of  the  University."  The  tendency  at  Duke  in 
the  past  has  been  to  expand  to  the  west.  Now,  however, 


the  eastern  and  western  ends  of  the  campus  will  be 
brought  together.  Until  recently  the  land  in  this  area 
did  not  belong  to  the  University.  The  Burlington  In- 
dustries Foundation  has  agreed,  though,  to  sell  most  of 
this  property  to  Duke.  With  this  purchase,  "together 
with  what  we  already  own  and  are  acquiring  from  other 
individual  owners,  we  shall  have  an  adequate  base  for 
the  development  of  a  third  center  of  campus  life  and 
activity  between  those  two  which  now  absorb  us  so 
completely."  Although  the  eastern  and  western  ends  of 
the  campus  will  retain  their  own  distinction,  the  inevi- 
table conflicts  that  have  existed  about  where  Duke  is 
putting  its  primary  emphasis  will  be  overcome.  "Our 
emphasis,"  declared  Dr.  Knight,  "is  on  the  whole  Uni- 
versity." 

PROGRESS  ALREADY  MADE 

"The  support  which  has  come  to  us  and  which  we 
now  enjoy  is  not  sudden  and  therefore  uncertain  in  its 
future,"  said  the  President.  "It  is  the  result  of  hard  and 
constant  work  by  many  people." 

Dr.  Knight  paid  "a  particular  tribute"  to  the  board 
of  trustees.   "They  have  in  the  past  few  years,"  he  said, 


ANALYSIS  OF  $102,876,000    GOAL 


if  there  were  not  available  to  us  some  constant  way  of 
exploring  them,  studying  them,  reshaping  them  as  needs 
change,  and  giving  them  the  constant  review  which  any 
idea  must  have  if  it  is  to  feed  the  life  of  a  driving,  grow- 
ing University."  One  avenue  for  this  exploration  and 
review  has  resulted  from  the  "emergence  of  the  Aca- 
demic Council  as  the  true  representative  of  the  Univer- 
sity faculty."  Growing  from  this  emergence,  said  Dr. 
Knight,  was  the  establishment  of  "a  policy  and  planning 
committee  which  brings  together  representatives  of  the 
council  and  senior  members  of  the  administration  of  the 
University  in  a  constant  review  ...  of  all  our  plans." 

Many  of  these  plans  were  included  in  the  "Fifth 
Decade,"  an  exploratory  document  developed  over  a 
year  ago  which  attempted  to  relate  the  intellectual  and 
financial  needs  of  the  University  to  each  other.  The 
Academic  Council  voted  last  spring  "to  approve  the 
basic  recommendations  of  that  document  in  preparation 
for  this  campaign."  However,  the  council  and  adminis- 
tration recognized  that  the  "Fifth  Decade"  did  not 
"attempt  to  define  in  detail  all  that  we  would  be  doing." 
Therefore,  eight  faculty-administrative  committees  are 
being  utilized  "to  review  all  the  major  ideas  in  that  docu- 
ment in  the  light  of  the  general  principles  which  the 
Academic  Council  and  the  board  of  trustees  have  al- 
ready accepted." 


"assumed  their  proper  place  as  an  active  policy-making 
group  in  many  matters  that  deeply  affect  us.  And  they 
are  taking  the  lead  ...  in  defining  the  needs  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  assuming  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that 
they  are  met.  .  .  .  Without  a  truly  responsible  board  of 
trustees  no  university  can  hope  to  be  a  place  of  great 
stature.  But,"  Dr.  Knight  added,  "this  kind  of  develop- 
ment would  not  be  possible  without  an  equally  active 
faculty  and  .  .  .  administration." 

In  mentioning  the  increasing  financial  support  being 
received  by  the  University,  Dr.  Knight  emphasized  "that 
these  increases  ...  do  not  come  merely  from  the  federal 
government.  ...  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  explained  the 
President,  "our  federal  support  has  held  even  this  year 
while  our  private  support  increased  by  about  $6,000,- 
000."  However,  "we  cannot  and  we  should  not  avoid 
federal  support  for  many  programs  that  are  in  the 
national  interest.  But  we  have  no  intention  of  relying 
on  that  source  to  do  what  in  fact  we  must  do  as  individ- 
uals and  together." 

DETERMINING  UNIVERSITY  NEEDS 

These  present  achievements  and  future  hopes,  said 
Dr.  Knight,  "might  still  be  remote  from  the  University 


NOT  TO  IMITATE 

In  closing,  Dr.  Knight  said  that  "we  expect  great 
distinction  of  ourselves  as  a  university.  We  have  talked 
about  it  so  much  that  it  has  become  a  little  threadbare," 
he  said,  "but  we  do  honestly  expect  it.  Although  there 
is  nothing  immodest  in  that  expectation,  it  will  never 
come  to  pass  if  we  think  in  terms  of  imitating  what 
others  have  done  or  by  following  what  they  say  they 
have  found  to  be  good."  We  will  only  find  ourselves, 
said  Dr.  Knight,  by  accepting  "fully  and  gratefully  the 
fact  that  our  roots  are  precisely  here,"  by  accepting  "the 
fact  that  our  origin  is  almost  unique  and  that  our  oppor- 
tunity, our  fantastic  opportunity,  is  the  direct  result  of 
where  we  are  and  what  we  are.  Our  growth  in  wisdom 
and  stature  will  really  come  only  if  we  have  this  under- 
standing of  ourselves." 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Dr.  Knight's  convocation  address  brought  to  a  close 
a  day  of  activity  which  also  included  a  ground-breaking 
ceremony  for  a  $7,000,000  addition  to  the  Library  and 
an  announcement  of  the  capital  campaign's  leadership. 
These  other  events,  as  well  as  the  unveiling  of  the  Master 
Campus  Plan,  are  reported  in  detail  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  magazine. 
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The  Capital  Campaign: 


A  Close  Look 


by  George  V.  Allen 
General  Campaign  Chairman 


In  order  to  examine  the  University's  recently  an- 
nounced capital  fund  campaign — and  it  should  be 
examined  by  all  alumni  and  friends — I  ask  you  to 
consider  the  following  questions  which  are  basic  to  any 
understanding  of  the  campaign: 

Is  a  ten-year  advancement  program  for  $187,411,- 

000  for  Duke  University  realistic? 

When  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  Duke  alumni 
body,  the  comparative  youth  of  the  institution  as  a  uni- 
versity, and  the  general  economic  status  of  the  area 
are  all  taken  into  consideration,  this  program  qualifies 
as  the  most  ambitious  capital  fund  campaign  yet  un- 
dertaken by  an  American  university  (or  any  university) 
up  to  the  present  time.  You  may  therefore  ask  if  we 
have  overreached  ourselves.  Please  keep  in  mind, 
however,  that  this  is  an  overall  ten-year  program.  The 
level  of  giving  to  Duke  has  been  increasing  steadily 
during  the  last  few  years.  Many  institutions  conduct- 
ing recent  campaigns  have  been  criticized  for  not  setting 
their  sights  high  enough.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  criti- 
cized on  this  score. 

I  am  frank  to  admit,  however,  that  when  I  first  heard 
the  figure  $187,411,000  mentioned,  I  was  slightly 
aghast.  You  may  be  also.  But  as  the  French  say, 
"the  appetite  comes  with  eating."  Or  to  alter  Andrew 
Jackson's  instructions  at  New  Orleans,  where  he  told 
his  artillerymen  to  "elevate  them  sights  a  little  lower," 

1  believe  all  of  us  who  have  been  preparing  for  the 


Duke  campaign  during  the  past  few  months  have  learned 
to  elevate  our  sights  higher. 

I  regard  the  ten-year  goal  and  the  immediate  short- 
term  goal  of  $102,876,000  to  be  ambitious  but  never- 
theless realistic;  and  I  am  willing  to  risk  whatever 
reputation  I  have  as  a  prophet  by  predicting  that  we 
can  reach  it  and  that  we  shall  do  so  if  we  follow  through 
with  adequate  determination  and  hard  work. 

Do  we  have  the  necessary  leadership? 

If  we  assume,  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  that  the 
goal  is  within  the  potentials  of  the  Duke  community 
and  its  friends,  we  must  next  ask  ourselves,  whether  we 
have  available  the  kind  of  leadership  required  to  make 
a  great  campaign  successful.  Adequate  leadership 
means  a  great  deal  more  than  one  or  two  men.  For- 
tunately, as  leaders  of  this  institution  we  are  privileged 
to  have  two  men  who  are  equal  to  those  at  the  helm 
of  any  other  institution  in  the  United  States.  I  refer 
to  President  Douglas  M.  Knight  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  Wright  Tisdale.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  work  with  them  closely  in  a  dozen  or  more 
long  meetings  of  the  Trustee  Committee  for  University 
Advancement  during  the  past  four  months.  But  our 
good  fortune  goes  further  than  that — and  it  must  in 
order  to  accomplish  a  task  of  such  magnitude.  We  are 
fortunate  enough,  as  the  football  coach  would  say,  to 
have  strength  in  depth.  Composing  that  strength  are 
men  who  have  shown  remarkable  ability,  imagination, 
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The  Loyalty  Fund  and  the  Capital  Campaign 


For  eighteen  years  the  Duke  University  Loyalty 
Fund  has  been  an  indispensable  source  of  annual 
operating  income  for  Duke  and  for  each  of  its  schools 
and  colleges.  It  will  continue  in  this  role  throughout 
the  capital  campaign.  In  fact,  its  role  will  become 
increasingly  important.  Although  the  annual  giving 
program  and  capital  campaign  will  not  be  merged,  the 
Loyalty  Fund  is  being  relied  upon  to  assist  the  capital 
campaign  toward  its  goal  by  helping  to  meet  a  require- 
ment for  $12,300,000  in  additional  operating  funds. 
With    this   in   mind,   the   Duke    University   National 


Council  voted  to  raise  the  Loyalty  Fund  toward  a 
$1,000,000  goal  to  be  reached  in  three  stages  by 
1967-68.  The  1965-66  goal  will  be  $675,000  and 
the  1966-67  goal  $800,000. 

The  importance  of  the  Loyalty  Fund  was  empha- 
sized recently  by  President  Douglas  M.  Knight  when 
he  said  "that  one  of  the  University's  great  needs  is 
for  continuing  and  growing  annual  support.  I  speak 
particularly  of  the  sort  of  unrestricted  and  immediately 
expendable  funds  provided  by  alumni,  parents  of  stu- 
dents, and  other  friends  through  the  Loyalty  Fund." 


soundness  of  judgment,  and  enthusiasm  in  planning  this 
program  for  the  University's  development.  These 
men  include  the  following  members  of  the  Trustee 
Committee  for  Institutional  Advancement:  The  Rev- 
erend Charles  P.  Bowles  '28,  am  '31,  bd  '32;  Thomas 
A.  Finch,  Jr.;  George  M.  Ivey,  St.,  '20;  Edwin 
L.  Jones,  St.,  '12;  Marshall  I.  Pickens  '25,  am  '26; 
Robert  H.  Pinnix  '24;  Henry  E.  Rauch;  Thomas  F. 
Southgate,  Jr.,  '37;  Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr.,  '38;  Charles 
S.  Rhyne  '34,  l  '37,  lld  '58;  Wright  Tisdale,  ex  officio. 
This  committee  is  responsible  for  policies  and  plans  for 
the  financial  development  of  the  University. 

However,  the  committee  that  will  provide  the  active 
direction  and  management  of  the  $102,876,000  cam- 
paign is  the  Campaign  Operations  Committee.  Its 
chairman  is  Clifford  W.  Perry  '36,  treasurer  of  the 
Hanes  Corporation  in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 
Members  of  this  committee  who  will  chair  special  com- 
mittees themselves  are: 

Edwin  L.  Jones,  Sr.,  chairman  of  the  Major 
Gifts  Committee.  His  committee  will  seek  to 
raise  gifts  of  $100,000  or  more  during  the 
campaign. 

Thomas  A.  Finch,  Jr.,  is  chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Gifts  Committee,  which  will  seek  gifts 
ranging  from  $10,000  to  $100,000. 
Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr.,  is  chairman  of  the  Key 
Gifts  Committee,  which  will  seek  gifts  ranging 
from  $1,000  to  $10,000. 

The  National  Sponsoring  Committee,  another  im- 
portant group,  is  composed  of  prominent  educators, 
businessmen,  church  leaders,  professional  men  and 
women,  and  government  officials  who  endorse  and  en- 
thusiastically support  the  University  in  this  campaign. 
The  man  who  has  accepted  chairmanship  of  this  com- 
mittee is  Dr.  James  A.  Killian,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Corporation  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


This  leader  in  the  advancement  of  science  education  is 
a  Duke  alumnus,  attending  here  through  1925.  He 
also  received  an  honorary  degree  from  Duke  in  1949. 

The  dedication  and  loyalty  of  the  men  I  have  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  that  of  the  hundreds  of  others  through- 
out the  country  who  are  responding  to  Duke's  invita- 
tion to  serve,  have  been  inspiring. 

As  an  indication  of  this  dedicated  spirit,  I  may  tell 
you  that  after  the  campaign  was  announced  in  June, 
the  first  two  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  who  came 
forward  without  solicitation  to  indicate  their  personal 
pledges  were  not  Duke  alumni,  although  they  consider 
themselves,  and  are  considered,  full  and  devoted  mem- 
bers of  our  family. 

I  should  also  mention  the  tireless  and  efficient  work 
of  Vice  President  for  Institutional  Advancement  Frank 
Ashmore  and  his  able  staff.  On  their  output  will 
depend  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  campaign. 

Even  granted  that  the  goal  is  realistic  and  the 
leadership  adequate,  a  further  question  must  be  asked: 
Is  the  timing  right? 

Victor  Hugo  pointed  out  a  century  ago  that  nothing 
is  so  powerful  as  an  idea  that  meets  its  time.  The  con- 
verse is  also  true.  If  the  time  is  not  right,  as  great  an 
idea  as  Woodrow  Wilson's  League  of  Nations  is  doomed 
to  failure.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  in  utmost 
seriousness  whether  the  time  is  yet  ripe  for  Duke  Uni- 
versity to  launch  a  capital  fund  campaign  of  this  mag- 
nitude.    I  have  become  deeply  convinced  that  it  is. 

The  time  is  precisely  right.  Almost  forty  years 
ago  Mr.  Duke  signed  the  indenture  which  created  Duke 
University.  The  expansion  required  to  change  Trinity 
College  into  an  important  university  was  enormous. 
A  new  campus  had  to  be  constructed,  new  faculties 
had  to  be  recruited  for  several  new  schools,  curricula 
expanded,  libraries  built  and  supplied,  a  great  hospital 
complex  constructed,  and  many  other  facilities  created 
from   scratch.      Duke   had   to   establish   a   reputation 
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among  the  significant  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
the  nation.     This  all  took  time. 

The  original  goal  has  now  been  achieved  on  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  basis.  Duke  is  today  a  good 
school — even  a  great  school.  It  is  often  referred  to, 
perhaps  with  some  immodesty  when  uttered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Duke  community,  as  the  outstanding  private 
educational  institution  in  the  South. 

But  we  must  do  more.  The  South  ought  to  be  the 
location  of  at  least  one  of  the  greatest  private  universi- 
ties anywhere.  Not  only  does  the  South  need  such  an 
institution — the  nation  needs  it.    Humanity  needs  it. 

The  South  has  a  tradition  of  scholarship,  govern- 
ment, and  literature.  At  the  founding  of  this  nation, 
the  South  and  New  England  were  the  centers  of  learn- 
ing. New  England  has  held  the  pace,  but  the  South 
has  fallen  back.  No  one  is  holding  us.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  universally  recognized  greatness 
if  we  but  seize  it.  In  fact,  we  have  the  good  wishes 
and  support  of  individuals  who  have  no  formal  con- 
nection with  Duke.  Many  such  people  will  be  on  our 
National  Sponsoring  Committee.  And  although  the 
great  foundations  have  no  inherent  interest  in  Duke 
they  are  nevertheless  anxious  for  the  South  to  resume 
its  rightful  place  in  educational  leadership.  A  half- 
dozen  private  southern  institutions  have  the  possibility 
of  achieving  this  goal  of  greatness.  I  hope  several  will. 
Today,  when  the  eyes  of  the  nation  are  on  the  South, 
the  times  cry  out,  right  now,  for  at  least  one  such 
institution  to  make  the  breakthrough.  But  no  southern 
institution  has  a  better  platform  from  which  to  launch 
the  effort  than  Duke.  The  breakthrough  is  bound  to 
come  soon — somewhere.  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
be  spearheaded  by  the  institution  to  which  all  of  us 
are  so  deeply  attached. 

The  campaign  was  announced  in  June.  Has  it 
already  begun  to  show  any  progress? 

It  has.  We  can  already  count  almost  $28,000,000 
towards  the  goal.  And  this  does  not  include  any  major 
foundation  support.  Such  support  will  depend  on  what 
we  ourselves  are  able  to  do.  If  we  show  a  matching 
capacity,  we  are  confident  that  substantial  foundation 
support  will  be  forthcoming. 

Is  Duke's  further  expansion  already  on  the  way? 

Yes.  It  is  astonishing  to  realize  that  some  $17,- 
000,000  worth  of  new  buildings  are  presently  under 
construction  or  contracted  for  at  Duke.  This  is  per- 
haps more  physical  plant,  in  itself,  than  the  total  value 
of  the  average  collegiate  institution  in  the  United  States. 

But  werent  these  buildings  already  planned  some 
time  ago?  As  Vice  President  Barkley's  constituent 
used  to  ask  him:  "What  have  you  done  recently?" 

We  have  just  broken  ground  for  a  $7,000,000  addi- 
tion to  the  most  vital  center  of  any  university — the 
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Library.  As  you  have  heard,  this  addition  will  more 
than  double  the  capacity  of  a  Library  which  is  already 
equal  to  any  in  the  South.  Here  again,  however, 
"equal  to  any  in  the  South"  is  not  good  enough.  The 
very  comparison  itself  is  pejorative  and  condescending. 

I  join  my  southern  associates  who  say,  "What's 
good  enough  for  the  South  is  good  enough  for  me"; 
but  I  want  this  good  to  be  equal  to  the  best,  and  there 
is  every  reason  why  it  should  be. 

In  academic  circles  the  most  important  considera- 
tion in  measuring  any  institution  is  the  size,  arrange- 
ment, and  quality  of  its  library  and  its  research  facilities. 
Those  who  have  planned  this  great  effort  at  Duke  have 
begun  at  precisely  the  right  spot. 

The  very  day  we  broke  ground  for  our  Library 
addition  a  cornerstone  was  also  laid  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  important  new  I.B.M.  facility  in  the  Re- 
search Triangle.  Is  there  a  relationship  between  these 
two  events? 

There  is  a  very  close  and  positive  relationship. 
I.B.M.  did  not  choose  the  Research  Triangle  because 
of  the  beautiful  pine  trees  in  that  very  pleasant  setting. 
There  are  many  beautiful  acres  of  pines  throughout 
the  South  and  throughout  the  nation.  I.B.M.  chose 
this  location  because  of  people — because  of  the  area's 
nearness  to  three  great  universities,  because  of  the 
scientific  scholars  available,  and  because  of  the  whole- 
some atmosphere  created  by  the  numbers  of  refined 
and  intelligent  people  who  reside  in  these  educational 
communities.  The  only  difference  between  the  loca- 
tion chosen  by  I.B.M.  and  a  hundred  other  available 
sites  throughout  the  United  States  was  its  academic 
surroundings.  Duke's  development  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  development  of  the  area  in  which 
it  is  situated,  and  vice  versa. 

We  are  said  to  be  in  the  electronics  era.  The  last 
thirty  years  have  witnessed  an  electronics  explosion — 
a  breathtaking  development  which  followed  the  inven- 
tion of  the  vacuum  tube  and  the  transistor.  The  center 
of  this  amazing  industrial  development  has  been  within 
a  radius  of  thirty  miles  of  the  city  of  Boston.  It  was 
attracted  there  almost  solely  because  Harvard  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  were  located  in 
the  area.  If  Duke  and  its  sister  institutions  in  the  Raleigh- 
Durham-Chapel  Hill  area  achieve  the  role  we  are  now 
planning  for  them,  this  part  of  the  nation,  which  has 
a  vastly  superior  advantage  over  Boston  in  climate,  can 
achieve  similar  advancements  during  the  generation 
ahead. 

And  so,  I  ask  a  final  question.  How  can  anyone, 
realizing  this  potential,  fail  to  be  excited  by  the  oppor- 
tunity open  to  us?  The  task  will  be  hard,  but  the  re- 
wards immeasurable  for  our  children,  and  for  our  chil- 
dren's children. 


Killian 


Allen 


Perry 


Jones 


Finch 


Wade 


The  Campaign  Leaders 


The  success  of  the  University's  development  cam- 
paign depends  largely  on  the  quality  of  the 
campaign's  leadership.  As  President  Douglas  M. 
Knight  pointed  out  at  the  Academic  Convocation,  the 
past  summer  was  spent  "very  largely  in  organizing  a 
group  of  unusually  able  and  devoted  friends  of  Duke  to 
make  our  future  possible."  The  following  men  form 
the  nucleus  of  this  group. 

Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  is  an 
alumnus  of  Trinity  College.  He  became  chairman  at 
M.I.T.  in  1959  after  ten  years  as  president  of  the  insti- 
tute. A  recognized  leader  in  the  national  advancement 
of  science  and  engineering,  he  developed  at  M.I.T. 
the  concept  of  a  "university  polarized  around  science." 
As  chairman  of  the  National  Sponsoring  Committee, 
Dr.  Killian  leads  a  distinguished  group  of  educators, 
corporation  heads,  professional  men  and  women,  church 
leaders,  and  government  officials  who  endorse  the  Uni- 
versity's program. 

George  V.  Allen,  former  career  diplomat  and  director 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency,  was  ambassa- 
dor to  four  countries  before  becoming  president  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Institute  in  1960.  One  of  sixteen 
persons  selected  to  hold  the  rank  of  Career  Ambassa- 
dor, Mr.  Allen  was  the  nation's  youngest  ambassador 
abroad  when  President  Truman  appointed  him  to  Iran 
in  1946  at  the  age  of  42.  As  general  chairman,  Mr. 
Allen  heads  the  Trustee  Committee  for  Institutional 
Advancement,  which  is  responsible  for  policies  and 
plans  for  the  financial  development  of  Duke. 
Clifford  W.  Perry,  senior  vice  president  of  Hanes  Ho- 
siery Mills  in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  is  cur- 


rently serving  the  University  in  two  leadership  posi- 
tions. In  addition  to  chairing  the  Campaign  Opera- 
tions Committee,  he  is  also  president  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association.  In  1963-64  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Duke  University  National  Council.  Two  of  his 
three  children  are  now  Duke  students.  The  Operations 
Committee  provides  active  direction  and  management 
of  the  campaign. 

Edwin  L.  Jones,  Sr.,  chairman  of  the  J.  A.  Jones  Con- 
struction Company  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  is  a 
1912  graduate  of  Trinity  College  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  He  has  long  been  active  in  Method- 
ist Church  work  in  North  Carolina,  and  now  chairs 
several  church  organizations  throughout  the  state  and 
the  Southeast.  Mr.  Jones  also  is  a  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Research  Triangle.  The  Major  Gifts 
Committee  will  seek  approximately  50  gifts  of  $100,000 
and  above  in  the  campaign. 

Thomas  A.  Finch,  Jr.,  president  of  Thomas ville  Furni- 
ture Industries,  Inc.,  is  a  trustee  of  the  University.  A 
past  president  of  the  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers 
Association,  he  was  named  "Furniture  Man  of  the 
Year"  in  1963.  Mr.  Finch  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
University.  The  Special  Gifts  Committee,  which  he 
heads,  will  seek  about  275  gifts  ranging  from  $10,000 
to  $100,000  during  the  campaign. 
Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr.,  vice  president  of  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  is  a  1938  graduate  of 
Duke  and  a  trustee  of  the  University.  He  is  also  a 
directing  trustee  of  Salem  College  and  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Conservation  and 
Development.  The  Key  Gifts  Committee  will  seek 
approximately  1,000  gifts  ranging  from  $1,000  to 
$10,000  during  the  campaign. 
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Our  Most 
Urgent  Need 


A  Library  Addition  Is  Underway 


With  a  bulldozer  momentarily  silent  as  it  sat 
in  a  large  area  being  excavated  on  one  side 
of  the  speakers'  platform,  it  was  not  difficult 
for  one  to  see  that  the  ground  had  already  been  broken 
for  a  $7,000,000  Library  addition.  President  Douglas 
M.  Knight,  as  candid  as  he  usually  is,  acknowledged 
the  presence  of  the  bulldozer  as  he  spoke  to  guests  and 
spectators  at  the  ground-breaking  ceremonies  on  Sep- 
tember 23.  Although  he  admitted  the  manufactured 
quality  of  any  ground-breaking  ceremony,  Dr.  Knight 
emphasized  that  the  symbolism  of  the  event  was  more 


important  than  the  event  itself.  At  Duke  the  event 
symbolized  the  beginning  of  a  major  step  forward  by 
the  University  in  an  attempt  to  become  in  its  own  way 
one  of  the  nation's  outstanding  educational  institutions. 
It  symbolized,  too,  the  University's  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  a  strong  library  is  essential  to  the  attainment 
of  this  goal. 

University  Librarian  Benjamin  E.  Powell,  who  also 
spoke  at  the  ceremony,  pointed  out  that  "Vast  collec- 
tions and  massive  buildings  are  not  ends  in  themselves, 
but  means  for  serving  teaching  and  research."    In  addi- 


Architect's  drawing  of  new  addition. 


Dr.  Knight  was  as  candid  as  usual. 
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Librarian  Benjamin  E.  Powell 
speaks  while   the  jour  blue  and  white  shovels  wait. 


Dr.  Knight  points  out  the  spot 

to  Mrs.  Semans,  Mr.  Sherrill,  and  Dr.  Mumford. 


tion  to  housing  a  largei  number  of  books,  the  new  Li- 
brary facilities,  he  said,  will  accommodate  an  increasing 
student  body  and  faculty  as  well  as  a  library  staff  needed 
to  make  books  and  journals  accessible.  The  "Fifth 
Decade,"  a  study  presenting  a  broad  outline  of  the 
University's  goals,  echoes  Dr.  Powell's  comments  when 
it  states  that  "The  number  of  graduate  students  [at 
Duke]  is  increasing  rapidly,  the  faculty  has  increased 
more  than  a  third  in  the  last  decade,  and  the  expanding 
body  of  knowledge  is  increasing  at  a  pace  far  more 
rapid  than  ever  before.  An  outstanding  Library  is  the 
most  urgent  physical  need  of  the  University." 

The  present  Library  has  adequate  space  for  850,000 
volumes  and  900  readers.  Enrollment  at  the  Univer- 
sity, however,  is  now  6,533  and  there  are  over  1,716,000 
books  and  4,000,000  manuscripts  in  the  Library.  Many 
items  have  had  to  be  stored  and  are  not  easily  made 
available  to  anyone  requesting  them.  The  need  for 
additional  space  is  obvious  now  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time.  Hopefully,  when  the  addition  is  completed  in  1968, 
the  Library's  needs  will  be  met  for  at  least  the  next  two 
decades. 

The  six-level  addition,  which  will  be  constructed 
behind  the  existing  structure,  will  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  floor  space  available  in  the  Library  today. 
Although  the  building  will  harmonize  with  its  surround- 
ings, it  will  be  built  in  a  "modified  Gothic"  style  devoid 
of  stone  carvings  and  bay  or  dormer  windows.  Ex- 
terior construction  will  be  of  Duke  stone  with  limestone 
trim. 

After  Dr.  Richard  L.  Watson,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Academic  Council  and  professor  of  history,  had  outlined 
the  Library's  development  from  its  earliest  beginnings 
at  Trinity  College,  the  physical  labor  involved  in  the 
ceremony  began.  It  was  a  hot  day,  and  the  heat  was 
made  even  worse  by  the  fact  that  the  ceremony  was 
being  held  on  what  was  left  of  the  asphalt  parking  lot 
behind  the  Library.  But  four  blue  and  white  shovels 
were  ably  wielded  by  five  ground-breakers  in  a  soft 
area  of  earth  to  one  side  of  the  asphalt  paving.  Doing 
the  digging  were:  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Semans  (Mrs. 
James  H.)  '39,  a  trustee  of  the  University  and  The 
Duke  Endowment;  Frank  O.  Sherrill,  chairman  of  the 
Building  and  Grounds  Committee  of  the  University 
board  of  trustees;  Harry  L.  Dalton  '16,  lhd  '65,  chair- 
man of  the  Friends  of  the  Library;  L.  Quincy  Mumford 
'25,  am  '28,  littd  '57,  chairman  of  the  Library  Board 
of  Visitors  and  librarian  of  congress;  and  Miss  Susan 
Cunningham,  president  of  the  Woman's  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association. 

Once  the  shoveling  was  done,  President  Knight 
turned  to  the  bulldozer  and  said,  "Now  we'll  leave  the 
job  to  the  professionals." 
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CONCEPT 

for  a 
CAMPUS 

Creating  a  Coherent  Physical  Pattern  for  Duke 


When  he  addressed  the  audience  at  the  Aca- 
demic Convocation  on  September  23,  Presi- 
dent Douglas  M.  Knight  defined  the  "classic 
difficulty  of  the  American  University  today"  as  "a  lack 
of  space  .  .  .  and  a  truly  uncoordinated  placing  of 
buildings."  Duke,  of  course,  is  endowed  with  a  pleth- 
ora of  space — approximately  7,000  acres  of  it.  "Un- 
til now,"  said  Dr.  Knight,  "that  space  has  seemed  to 
beckon  us  to  the  west.  ...  Its  very  presence  has  em- 
phasized the  separation  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
Duke  campus."  On  September  23,  however,  Dr. 
Knight  announced  the  completion  of  a  preliminary 
Master  Campus  Plan,  "a  plan  and  concept  of  the  physi- 
cal University  conceived  as  a  whole,  one  which  relates 
the  parts  of  the  University  to  one  another  in  a  truly  sig- 
nificant and  exciting  way."  The  University  is  com- 
mitted, then,  to  the  development  of  the  area  between 
the  eastern  and  western  ends  of  the  campus. 

The  disclosure  of  the  new  plan  occasioned  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Burlington  Industries  Foundation 
has  agreed  to  sell  the  University  153  parcels  of  land 
and  buildings  located  between  East  and  West.  "Un- 
til now,"  said  President  Knight,  "the  property  along 
Campus  Drive  which  relates  the  two  ends  of  the  Duke 
campus  has  belonged  in  small  part  to  the  University." 
Now,  however,  "we  have  been  able  ...  to  plan  toward 


the  acquisition  at  one  time  of  the  greater  proportion  of 
that  property.  .  .  .  Together  with  what  we  already  own 
and  are  acquiring  from  individual  owners,  we  shall 
have  an  adequate  base  for  the  development  of  a  third 
center  of  campus  life  and  activity  between  those  two 
which  now  absorb  us  so  completely."  Such  projects  as 
a  new  engineering  complex,  an  adequate  graduate  cen- 
ter, and  a  University  center  "can  be  related  most  closely 
to  all  the  University  if  they  are  located  in  this  area 
which  is  now  available  to  us.  .  .  .  At  the  very  least," 
said  Dr.  Knight,  "we  shall  be  creating  a  coherent  pat- 
tern for  the  University;  and  we  shall  be  able  to  keep 
the  integrity  and  the  distinction  of  both  the  eastern  and 
western  ends  of  the  campus  while  we  overcome  the 
inevitable  conflicts  that  have  existed  about  whether  we 
are  putting  our  primary  emphasis  here  or  there.  Our 
emphasis  is  on  the  whole  University." 

The  plan  resulted  from  several  years  of  study  by  the 
Houston  firm  of  Caudill,  Rowlett,  and  Scott  in  conjunc- 
tion with  many  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  as  well 
as  the  Building  and  Grounds  Committee  of  the  Uni- 
versity board  of  trustees.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  map  on  the  following  pages  is  only  preliminary 
as  far  as  the  exact  location  of  specific  buildings  is  con- 
cerned. The  concept  embodied  in  the  plan,  however, 
is  one  to  which  the  University  is  committed. 
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CAMPUS 
GOOGOLPLEX 


Can  Duke  Avoid  the  Ugliness 
of  Expediency  in  New  Construction 

by  John  M.  Dozier 
University  Business  Manager 


What  is  it,  this  "campus  googolplex"?  It  is 
the  astronomical  number  of  square  feet  of 
building  space  which  American  higher  edu- 
cation will  attempt  to  build  in  the  decade  ahead. 
Actually,  the  term  "googolplex"  is  a  mathematical  term 
devised  by  Dr.  Edward  Kasner,  an  American  mathe- 
matician. It  is  a  quite  proper  word  which  appears 
in  any  modern  dictionary,  and  it  means  10100.  It  is  a 
number  just  about  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
largest  numbers  now  used  in  physics  or  astronomy. 
Just  as  the  explosions  in  physics  require  googols  of 
zeros  to  define  numbers,  so  indeed  do  the  explosions 
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in  world  population  require  googols  to  describe  the 
amount  of  building  area  which  will  be  required  to  house 
an  adequate  educational  effort  for  such  a  population. 

Let  us  put  it  another  way.  By  1975  American  col- 
leges and  universities  must  be  prepared  to  accommo- 
date an  estimated  8,500,000  students — an  increase  of 
4,500,000  over  the  present  enrollment.  Between  now 
and  1975  these  same  colleges  must  attempt  to  build 
new  physical  facilities  equal  to  twice  all  the  campus 
facilities  built  in  the  300  years  since  Harvard  was 
founded.  Finally,  put  still  another  way,  new  buildings 
and  renovations  of  old  ones  must  be  completed  at  an 


annual  rate  of  $1,900,000,000  to  meet  on  a  minimum 
oasis  the  needs  of  college  students  in  the  decade  ahead. 
Duke  University,  as  one  of  the  nation's  major  uni- 
versities, is  inescapably  caught  up  in  this  problem  of 
growth.  It  will  probably  grow  at  a  rate  never  dreamed 
of  by  its  founders  nor  by  its  early  administrative  heads. 
The  goals  of  the  University's  Fifth  Decade  capital 
gifts  campaign  embody  projections  of  more  than 
$100,000,000  in  new  construction  during  the  next  ten 
years.  This  construction  will  approximately  double 
the  value  of  the  University's  physical  plant.  Such  pro- 
jections are  a  reflection  of  the  planned  enrollment  ex- 
pansion and  the  anticipated  program  growth  at  Duke. 
The  Fifth  Decade  program  provides  a  realistic  plan 
for  the  future  if  the  University  is  to  be  a  vital  part  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States. 

Like  all  institutions  of  higher  education,  Duke  started 
too  late  to  expand  its  physical  facilities  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  the  population  explosion.  When  the  de- 
pression caused  student  enrollments  to  sag,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  building  programs  underway.  By  1950 
it  was  obvious  to  demographers  that  a  flood  of  students 
would  inundate  the  colleges  in  the  sixties  and  seventies. 
At  that  time  Duke  stirred;  but  the  institution  did  not 
really  awaken  to  its  building  needs  until  about  1960. 
Prior  to  this  date  projects  were  modest  and  generally 
undertaken  in  an  orderly,  one-at-a-time  sequence.  From 
1930  until  1960  a  total  of  twenty-three  building  projects 
totaling  $25,731,000  in  value  were  completed.  Since 
1960,  thirty-four  projects  with  a  value  of  $17,944,000 
have  been  completed.  Currently,  six  projects  valued 
at  $16,974,000  are  under  construction,  and  thirteen 
additional  projects  with  an  estimated  value  of  $20,- 
599,000  are  now  in  active  planning.  Prior  to  1959 
the  University  employed  one  small  architectural  firm 
(two  members  only).  Now  commissions  have  been 
given  to  ten  able  architectural  firms.  Seven  of  these 
firms  are  from  North  Carolina  and  three  from  outside 
the  state. 

Prior  to  1960  no  staff  architect  had  been  hired.  Now 
two  architects  are  full-time  staff  members  as  is  an 
interior  designer  and  two  construction  inspectors. 
Authorization  has  been  given  to  employ  an  additional 
architect  and  a  mechanical  engineer  to  work  with  new 
construction.  In  the  thirty  years  prior  to  1960  new 
construction  was  supervised  through  the  maintenance 
and  operations  division.  This  arrangement  worked 
well  when  the  pace  was  slower  and  the  physical  plant 
less  complicated.  Today,  however,  a  burgeoning  rate 
of  construction  and  increasingly  complex  physical  plant 
have  made  it  necessary  to  turn  over  the  planning  and 
supervision  of  new  construction  to  the  newly  formed 
architectural  section  of  the  business  division.  This 
transition  is  being  achieved. 


How  should  Duke  go  about  the  task  of  meeting  a 
construction  crisis?  What  should  be  our  way  of  doing 
business  to  achieve  the  most  useful  and  satisfying  physi- 
cal plant  possible  for  the  dollars  we  will  spend?  Are 
there  guide-lines  for  colleges  in  general  which  will  be 
of  use?    Let  us  see. 

From  the  provocative  report  "Bricks  and  Mortar- 
boards" issued  by  Education  Facilities  Laboratory,  the 
following  excerpts  are  taken: 

Colleges  are  as  plural  as  the  American  culture. 
One  may  be  the  greatest  repository  of  culture 
in  the  Western  World.  Another,  just  as  pre- 
cious to  an  open  society,  may  be  a  couple  of 
hundred  students  and  their  teachers,  held  to- 
gether by  missionary  zeal  and  a  sense  of  im- 
pending bankruptcy. 

.  .  .  unless  there  is  better  planning  by  the  edu- 
cators and  a  greater  financial  commitment  by 
society,  there  is  danger  that  the  needed  facilities 
will  be  provided  in  a  series  of  crash  programs. 
Expediency  rather  than  quality  will  be  the  by- 
word. And  our  campuses  will  be  crowded 
with  misplaced  academic  slums,  educationally 
self-defeating  and  a  drain  both  educationally 
and  economically  on  future  generations. 

There  appear,  then,  to  be  two  principles  which  are 
paramount  to  the  solution  of  the  complex  problems 
facing  colleges  and  universities,  including  Duke,  in 
expanding  their  physical  facilities.  First,  each  institu- 
tion has  unique  qualities  which  should  be  recognized 
and  considered  in  planning  campus  construction.  Sec- 
ond, institutions  of  higher  learning  must  do  a  sound 
planning  job  both  for  educational  and  research  pro- 
grams and  for  aesthetically  pleasing  and  functionally 
efficient  buildings  if  educational  goals  are  to  be  achieved. 

Duke  has  on  occasion  been  guilty  of  overlooking 
one  or  both  of  these  principles  in  creating  campus 
building  additions.  In  1961  a  master  planning  effort 
to  develop  a  concept  for  campus  expansion  was  begun. 
This  effort  included  both  architectural  and  utilities 
planning.  Even  earlier,  long-range  educational  plan- 
ning was  begun;  and  this  effort  has  recently  been  cli- 
maxed with  the  writing  of  the  "Fifth  Decade,"  an 
extensive  exploration  of  the  University's  goals,  and  with 
the  announcement  of  a  bold  fund-raising  program.  The 
unique  features  of  Duke,  both  as  a  University  and  as  a 
physical  plant,  have  been  delineated  in  a  design  study 
and  in  the  first  phase  of  a  Master  Campus  Plan  report. 
The  general  pattern  of  educational  growth  for  the 
decade  ahead  is  available  in  the  "Fifth  Decade"  and 
in  materials  prepared  in  its  support. 
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Architect's  drawing  of  the  new  Chemistry  Building. 


In  developing  a  way  of  achieving  Duke's  building 
goals,  and  thereby  contributing  to  the  attainment 
of  its  educational  goals,  an  organizational  structure 
has  been  created  which  should  work  satisfactorily.  The 
Building  and  Grounds  Committee  of  the  board  of 
trustees  has  the  authority  and  the  responsibility  to 
site  all  buildings,  develop  and  approve  all  master  plans, 
commission  all  architects,  approve  all  building  designs, 
and  in  general  create  the  physical  environment  that  is 
Duke  University.  Quite  obviously  the  business  divi- 
sion, headed  by  its  vice  president,  is  the  staff  arm  of 
the  University  which  is  on  the  firing  line  in  dealing  with 
architects,  builders,  faculty,  community  leaders,  and 
others  interested  in  or  concerned  with  construction. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  trustees,  working  with 
and  through  the  President  and  the  vice  president  for 
business  and  finance,  is  responsible  for  the  financing 
of  all  construction.  The  business  manager,  the  Uni- 
versity architect,  and  an  assistant  administrative  direc- 
tor of  the  medical  center  coordinate  and  direct  the 
planning  and  construction  phases  of  the  program.  The 
Educational  Facilities  Committee,  a  faculty  and  admin- 
istrative group,  serves  as  a  communications  link  and 
review  board  for  pre-architectural  program  develop- 
ment and  preliminarv  plan  review. 

If  Duke  could  slow  the  pace  of  building  while  con- 
tinuing to  develop  a  staff  to  cope  with  the  many  plan- 
ning and  construction  problems  it  now  faces,  no  doubt 
■costs  could  be  more  easily  controlled  and  fewer  mis- 
takes would  occur.  However,  Duke  cannot  slow  down 
if  it  is  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  decade  ahead.    The 
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problem,  then,  is  to  find  a  way  to  develop  sound  plans 
and  build  outstanding  structures  at  an  acceptable  cost. 
From  the  time  a  pre-architectural  program  is  developed 
until  a  building  is  accepted,  the  business  office  deals 
with  a  variety  of  situations.  Decisions  must  be  made 
based  upon  conflicting  evidence  and  pressures.  Time 
schedules  often  require  decisions  before  all  of  the  evi- 
dence is  in.  The  availability  of  federal  funds  changes 
and  creates  pressures  to  speed  up  planning  and  con- 
struction schedules.  The  complex  pattern  of  pressures 
which  has  evolved  creates  an  aura  of  urgency  for  the 
administrators  of  colleges  and  universities.  But  the 
sense  of  emergency  must  not  foster  expedient  make- 
shifts to  the  detriment  of  quality  and  grace  and  ultimate 
utility. 

Questions  have  been  raised  about  construction 
costs  and  building  concepts  at  Duke.  Duke, 
like  all  colleges  and  universities,  is  having  more 
and  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  competitive  bids 
and  keeping  bid  prices  in  line  with  projected  budgets. 
In  order  for  the  reader  to  understand  the  current  con- 
cepts used  in  the  University's  building  program,  a 
number  of  the  key  factors  and  knottiest  problems  are 
herewith  outlined: 

Architectural  Selection:  The  University  wishes  to 
use  about  ten  different  architectural  firms.  In  doing 
so,  competition  is  created,  sufficient  manpower  is  ob- 
tained to  meet  tight  planning  schedules,  and  a  variety 
of  ideas  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  institution. 
The  majority  of  the  architects  used  are  from  North 


Carolina,  but  several  nationally  prominent  firms  have 
also  been  employed.  In  general,  the  architects  used 
have  been  satisfactory.  More  difficulty  has  been  en- 
countered in  procuring  good  engineering  design  for 
mechanical  systems. 

Design  Criteria:  A  design  study  has  been  completed 
and  approved  to  provide  a  philosophy  and  practical 
guide-lines  for  future  construction  at  Duke.  Duke  has 
a  distinguished  campus,  although  there  are  some  notable 
individual  building  exceptions.  Aesthetic  considera- 
tions sometimes  escalate  costs,  but  university  construc- 
tion is  not  commercial  construction  and  Duke  has  been 
willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  premium  for  good  design. 
By  simplifying  design,  using  cheaper  exterior  materials 
and  less  adequate  mechanical  systems,  costs  could  easily 
be  reduced.  It  is  felt  that  such  changes,  unless  care- 
fully considered,  will  create  buildings  of  an  unaccept- 
able quality. 

Campus  Unity  and  Function:  Individual  buildings 
must  be  planned  with  consideration  for  the  importance 
of  campus  unity  and  total  function.  Planners  must  look 
beyond  architectural  and  technical  details.  The  cam- 
pus must  provide  an  environment  that  favors  learning 
and  understanding  and  intellectual  interchange.  In 
order  to  achieve  overall  order  and  unity,  expensive  sites 
must  sometimes  be  used  and  other  possible  cost  savings 
ignored. 

Cost  Control:  Every  effort  to  make  structural  and 
mechanical  systems  adequate  but  not  elaborate  should 
be  made.  In  recent  months  controls  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  achieve  for  many  reasons  not  within  the  possible 
control  of  the  University.  North  Carolina  has  experi- 
enced a  construction  cost  increase  of  about  25  per  cent 
during  the  past  year,  created  primarily  by  a  shortage 
of  competent  construction  workers  and  a  jump  in  wage 
rates.  Union  activity  has  increased,  and  more  and 
more  of  Duke's  work  is  subject  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Specifications  and  Construction  Standards:  Tighter 
specifications,  more  careful  inspection,  and  high  con- 
struction standards  have  tended  to  make  costs  for  Duke 
construction  high.  In  general,  however,  the  Univer- 
sity  must  have  carefully  prepared,  well  written  specifi- 
cations to  control  the  quality  of  construction.  Duke's 
construction  standards  are  admittedly  high — sometimes 
too  high.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Duke's  an- 
nual maintenance  and  operations  costs  are  relatively 
lower  than  typical  costs  for  colleges  and  universities. 
A  comparison  with  fourteen  other  institutions  shows 
that  the  mean  expenditure  for  the  other  institutions  was 
6.6  per  cent  of  total  expenditures  while  Duke's  was  only 
3.8  per  cent.  The  quality  of  the  physical  plant  is  in 
part  responsible  for  this  annual  savings. 

Single  vs.  Separate  Contracts:  For  nearly  two  years 


the  Building  and  Grounds  Committee  has  debated  the 
Single  vs.  Separate  Contract  concept  of  building.  Forty- 
three  states  use  the  single  contract  method  for  public 
work  while  North  Carolina  uses  separate  contracts. 
General  contractors  urge  a  single  contract,  promising 
better  supervision,  better  coordination,  and  lower  costs. 
Mechanical  contractors  urge  separate  contracts,  promis- 
ing a  better  quality  of  work  and  better  prices  with  no 
coordination  problems.  Duke  has  followed  the  North 
Carolina  pattern  of  separate  contracts  with  three  ex- 
ceptions in  the  past  three  years.  The  University  archi- 
tect wishes  to  use  the  single  contract;  the  business  office 
sees  little  difference  between  the  two  systems  in  con- 
struction problems,  administrative  work  load,  and  in- 
spection responsibilities.  The  business  office  does  feel, 
however,  that  separate  contracts  produce  somewhat 
better  prices. 

Innovations  and  Change:  Duke  has  recently  made 
several  decisions  which  have  resulted  in  substantial 
changes  in  its  pattern  of  construction.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  decision  to  use  stone-faced  panels  for  exterior 
wall  construction.  This  change  was  accepted  with  re- 
luctance by  some  contractors,  but  finally  was  bid  suc- 
cessfully on  a  major  job  with  a  major  cost  savings. 
Another  big  decision  was  that  of  making  the  campus 
an  all-electric  installation.  The  first  bids  received  after 
this  decision  went  against  the  usual  experience  of  other 
bidders  in  that  the  electric  heating  system  was  bid  at 
a  higher  figure  than  a  steam  system.  This  appears  to 
be  resistance  to  change.  Even  so,  other  innovations 
will  be  tried  in  the  future. 

There  are  other  details  of  planning  and  construc- 
tion which  could  be  reviewed.  Certainly  more 
carefully  delineated  programs  for  architects,  more 
carefully  developed  budgets,  and  crisper  decisions  would 
help.  These  and  other  matters  can  be  debated,  but  in 
the  main  the  business  staff  and  the  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity architect's  office  understand  the  philosophies  and 
practical  considerations  which  cause  costs  and  tempers 
to  rise  and  which  create  delays  in  construction.  If  the 
Building  and  Grounds  Committee  wishes  to  alter  poli- 
cies controlling  the  planning  and  building  of  new 
buildings  at  Duke,  it  can  do  so.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
business  manager  and  his  staff,  however,  that  the  Duke 
campus,  so  nobly  begun,  will  continue  to  reflect  under- 
standing of  the  present,  vision  of  the  future,  and  an 
awareness  that  the  essential  purpose  of  the  campus  is 
the  cultivation  of  the  life  of  the  mind. 


John  M.  Dozier  is  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1941.  He 
joined  the  administrative  staff  in  1948  and  assumed  his 
present  duties  in  1961. 
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FOCUS 


on 


the  ALUMNI 


THE  DUKE  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  luncheon  for  alumni  parents  of 
entering  freshmen  was  a  distinct 
surprise  to  some  people.  By  lunch- 
time  on  September  17,  parents  who 
had  brought  their  sons  and  daughters 
to  campus  were  already  accustomed  to 
opening  their  pocketbooks.  The  re- 
sponse at  the  end  of  any  line  seemed 
almost  Pavlovian:  "How  much?"  So 
some  people  were  pleasantly  surprised 
when  they  went  through  the  cafeteria 
line  and  discovered  that  they  were  be- 
ing treated  to  a  free  lunch  by  the 
alumni  department.  "What  a  change," 
said  one  alumnus. 

Approximately  175  parents  attended 
the  luncheon.  Some  alumni  returned 
with  their  children  from  as  faraway 
as  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Michigan.  As 
might  be  expected,  classes  with  the 
most  representation  were  those  from 
1934  to  1944. 


"Marshville!?" 

A  few  campus  cynics  snickered 
when  they  learned  of  an  alumni  meet- 
ing scheduled  in  Marshville,  North 
Carolina.  "Marshville!?"  But  that 
hamlet  astride  the  line  between  Anson 
(Wadesboro)  and  Union  (Monroe) 
counties  provided  the  setting  for  what 
might  be  considered  one  of  the  year's 
most  successful  alumni  meetings. 

"We  often  forget  about  the  smaller 
places  in  our  rush  to  reach  large  num- 


bers," Dr.  Frank  T.  de  Vyver  remarked 
on  the  trip  down.  "Many  of  our  most 
interested  and  loyal  friends  live  out- 
side the  large  metropolitan  areas." 

Interested  and  loyal  they  were. 
About  forty  alumni,  almost  half  of 
all  alumni  in  the  two-county  area, 
turned  out  to  hear  Dr.  de  Vyver  at 
the  Palomino  Restaurant  in  Marshville. 
By  contrast,  many  of  the  large  metro- 
politan associations  do  well  indeed 
with  a  10  per  cent  turnout. 

Spirit  at  the  gathering  was  hearty 
and  convivial.  The  Reverend  Thomas 
G.  Highfill  '30,  bd  '33,  who  recently 
moved  to  Anson  County  after  many 
years  as  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church  on  the  Cherokee  Indian  Res- 
ervation, contributed  an  infectious 
laugh  which  helped  shorten  a  slight 
delay  in  serving  dinner.  He  also  gave 
the  benediction,  which  was  followed 
by  a  robust  rendition  of  the  Duke 
"Fight  Song,"  ably  led  by  a  deep  bari- 
tone. All  arrangements  for  the  meet- 
ing were  made  by  Dr.  Francis  B.  Lee 
'39,  a  surgeon  and  president  of  the 
Union-Anson  Association. 

Those  attending  showed  a  lively  in- 
terest in  Dr.  de  Vyver's  after-dinner 
talk.  Vann  V.  Secrest,  Sr.,  '16,  who 
has  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  Duke 
through  almost  a  half-century,  was 
seen  taking  notes  as  Dr.  de  Vyver  dis- 
cussed the  faculty,  students,  and  facili- 
ties at  the  University. 

Spirited  questions  followed  the  talk, 


and  a  particularly  interesting  exchange 
developed  with  C.  Franklin  Griffin 
l  '50,  who  is  a  state  senator  repre- 
senting four  North  Carolina  counties 
and  a  trustee  of  UNC  at  Charlotte. 
Both  sparred  good  naturedly,  and  Dr. 
de  Vyver,  down  to  his  shirt  sleeves  in 
the  overheated  room,  apparently  rel- 
ished the  opportunity  to  speak  can- 
didly with  Mr.  Griffin  and  the  other 
questioners. 

After  the  meeting  Dr.  de  Vyver  was 
stopped  by  an  elderly  alumna  who 
clutched  his  hand  and  whispered, 
"You're  the  kind  we  like  to  hear. 
Thank  you  for  coming." 

Out  in  the  car,  as  Dr.  de  Vyver 
fired-up  his  characteristic  cigar,  he 
pronounced  his  judgment  of  the  eve- 
ning. "I  enjoyed  that  meeting.  They're 
good  people."  So  they  were — in 
Marshville,  North  Carolina. 


Not  Necessarily 

At  almost  any  meeting  of  any 
alumni  group,  some  person  says,  "I 
couldn't  get  into  Duke  today."  The 
statement  is  usually  made  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pride,  amazement,  and 
perhaps  with  an  I-don't-really-mean-it 
sense  of  humor.  Well,  Director  of 
Undergraduate  Admissions  William  L. 
Brinkley,  Jr.,  has  good  news  for  the 
older  generation.  Such  a  statement, 
he  says,  is  not  true  per  se. 
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It  is  true,  however,  that  better 
teaching  and  an  improved  curriculum 
in  the  high  schools  produce  students 
today  who  are  better  prepared  for  col- 
lege. Assuming  that  the  alumnus  was 
once  a  good  student,  and  assuming  that 
the  same  preparation  was  available  to 
him  as  is  available  to  today's  student, 
then  he  might  very  well  be  able  to 
qualify  for  admission  to  Duke.  Of 
course,  the  competition  is  more  keen 
today.  More  top  students  are  applying. 

After  considering  all  factors,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Brinkley  stuck  to  his  origi- 
nal statement:  it  is  not  necessarily  true 
that  an  alumnus  would  find  himself 
on  the  outside  looking  in. 

Three  Clans 

The  twenty-seven  entering  freshmen 
were  anxious,  almost  embarrassed;  the 
upperclassmen  were  poised  but  a  little 
overconfident;  the  alumni  were  cu- 
rious— "What  kind  of  a  person  can  get 
into  Duke  these  days?"  Like  three 
clans,  the  groups  clustered  around  the 
backyard  of  Dottie  ('54,  rn  '54)  and 
Lloyd  ('53,  llb  '56)  Caudle  as  the 
Charlotte  Association  held  its  third 
annual  student  reception  on  a  mild 
September  evening. 

Just  before  dinner,  the  upperclass- 
men and  entering  freshmen  exchanged 
emissaries,  which  led  to  a  general 
mingling  of  the  two  groups.  However, 
the  alumni  remained  apart,  though 
very  much  interested  in  this  new  breed 
of  student.  "What  can  I  say  to  them?" 
they  seemed  to  wonder. 

When  everyone  had  finished  eating, 
Roy  Smart  '43,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  its  spokesman,  welcomed 
the  students.  "I'm  glad  I  don't  have 
to  compete  with  you  all,"  he  added. 
"It's  a  lucky  thing  I  finished  Duke 
when  I  did." 

A  Duke  film,  Quest  without  End, 
followed,  and  at  its  conclusion,  Phil 
Small  '67,  a  Duke  cheerleader,  led  a 
cheer  thanking  the  Caudles  for  their 
hospitality.  Thus,  in  their  own  way, 
spokesmen  for  each  group  had  ex- 
changed greetings.  Only  years  kept 
the  two  groups  apart,  for  they  were  all 
there — freshmen,  upperclassmen,  and 
alumni — in  the  Caudles'  backyard,  and 
all  part  of  the  extraordinary  diversity 
which  is  Duke. 


Reunion  Preview 

Arthur  L.  Dowling,  a  member  of 
the  Class  of  1941  at  Amherst,  accom- 
panied his  wife,  the  former  Polly  War- 
ner '40,  to  the  Silver  Anniversary 
reunion  of  her  class  here  at  Duke  dur- 
ing last  year's  Commencement  Week- 
end. (Mr.  Dowling  says  that  "She  is 
not  older — just  smarter.")  In  a  sense, 
the  trip  enabled  him  to  preview  his 
own  twenty-fifth  reunion  which  is 
scheduled  for  this  year. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  he  wrote  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Amherst  alumni 
magazine,  "that  the  spirit  of  the 
twenty-fifth  is  one  of  its  own  and 
somewhat  different  from  earlier  re- 
unions. Perhaps  this  is  a  point  in  the 
span  of  life  where  people  become  more 
philosophical.  For  me  the  highpoint 
was  the  Sunday  morning  chapel  ser- 
vice. The  Dean  of  the  chapel  is 
James  T.  Cleland,  who  many  of  you 
will  remember  as  our  popular  profes- 
sor of  religion  at  Amherst  during  our 
stay.  He  gave  a  short  sermon  on 
memories  which  would  be  as  appro- 
priate for  us  at  Amherst  as  it  was  for 
the  [reuniting]  classes  of  Duke.  I  left 
the  Duke  chapel  convinced  that  re- 
unions are  important  to  each  of  us 
and  that  participation  is  a  genuine  and 
rewarding  experience.  We  were  philo- 
sophically rejuvenated  in  addition  to 
having  good  times  at  the  social  and 
intellectual  events." 

The  alumni  office  hopes  that  Mr. 
Dowling  will  have  the  same  rewarding 
experience  at  Amherst. 

Meeting  Alumni 

Duke  President  Douglas  M.  Knight 
has  always  attempted  to  speak  at  as 
many  alumni  meetings  as  possible.  He 
is  already  scheduled  to  appear  this 
year  in  the  following  locations:  Phila- 
delphia, February  7;  Detroit,  Febru- 
ary 17;  New  York  City,  February  25; 
Burlington,  North  Carolina,  March 
18;  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  March 
25;  Cleveland,  April  27;  and  Wilming- 
ton, North  Carolina,  May  3. 

His  appearance  in  Wilmington  will 
fulfill  an  obligation  which  illness  pre- 
vented him  from  meeting  last  year. 
Confined  to  bed  at  the  last  minute,  he 
called  upon   Dr.   Robert  F.   Durden, 


Free  lunch  for  alumni. 


professor  of  history,  as  a  capable  re- 
placement. He  also  sent  word  that 
he  would  appear  in  Wilmington  at  the 
next  most  opportune  time. 


For  the  Coach 

The  Greensboro  Duke  Alumni 
Association  began  looking  forward  to 
the  basketball  season  recently  when 
they  presented  Coach  Vic  Bubas  a 
plaque  in  recognition  of  his  devotion 
to  the  University  and  excellence  as  a 
coach.  The  organization  also  ex- 
pressed appreciation  for  Coach  Bubas's 
"willingness  to  leave  the  campus  and 
your  home  to  meet  with  alumni  or 
other  organizations  where  the  in- 
terests of  Duke  University  can  be 
enhanced  and  promoted." 
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New  Pants  and 


A  NEW  LOOK 


on  the  Gridiron 


Coffee-break  conversation  in  the  Union  was  in 
its  usual  desultory  state  until  it  was  announced 
during  the  latter  part  of  August  that  the  team 
was  changing  pants.  For  at  least  one  morning  the  con- 
versation at  some  tables  became  animated,  even  heated. 
The  whole  controversy  seemed  to  be  typified  by  Jack 
Horner  in  his  own  inimitable  style  in  the  Durham  Morn- 
ing Herald.  The  fact  that  the  team  was  changing  pants, 
he  said,  "is  a  lot  to  do  about  nothing."  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  devote  three-quarters  of  his  sports  column  to 
the  subject. 

The  pants-change  was  also  discussed  elsewhere.  At 
a  dinner  meeting  following  a  day  of  golf  sponsored  by 
the  athletic  department  for  North  Carolina  sports 
writers  and  broadcasters,  it  was  reported  that  "although 
Coach  Bill  Murray  answered  questions  and  discussed 
Duke  football  prospects,  the  chief  topic  of  the  entire 
program  was  a  switch  of  colors  of  the  school's  football 
uniform  for  the  coming  season."  Coach  Murray  ex- 
plained. The  desire  for  a  change,  he  said,  came  from 
the  players,  from  equipment  manager  Howard  Steele, 
then  from  Assistant  Coach  Doug  Knotts  who  recom- 
mended the  change  to  Coach  Murray.  The  coach  ap- 
proved. 

So  the  predominantiy  white  pants  as  well  as  the 
rarely  worn  predominantly  blue  ones  were  discarded 
in  favor  of  khaki-colored  pants  with  a  blue  and  white 
stripe  two  inches  wide  running  down  each  side.  White 
jerseys  with  blue  numerals  or  blue  jerseys  with  white 
numerals  may  be  worn  with  the  pants.  The  helmets 
are  white  with  blue  numerals  and  stripes. 

The  players,  it  seems,  wanted  the  change  in  order  to 
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present  a  new  image  after  losing  the  last  five  games  they 
played  during  1964.  Sports  writers,  however,  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  team  was  hurting  their  copy.  How  could 
they  refer  to  a  team  wearing  khaki  pants  as  The  Big  Blue 
or  the  Blue  Devils?  One  writer  even  began  calling  them 
the  Golden  Devils.  That  balloon,  however,  did  not  sail 
very  high. 

Many  fans,  even  if  they  were  slightly  apprehensive 
about  the  change,  seemed  to  accept  it  just  as  they  would 
a  gambler's  superstition.  They  might  not  really  believe 
that  the  change  was  going  to  change  anything,  but  when 
they  thought  of  the  last  five  games  of  1964  they  were  at 
least  willing  to  hope. 

The  new  pants  were  finally  unveiled  on  September 
18  when  the  team  traveled  to  Charlottesville,  Virginia, 
to  play  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  final  score  was 
21-7  in  favor  of  Duke.  The  lead  paragraph  in  the  story 
appearing  in  the  Morning  Herald  began:  "Duke's  deter- 
mined Blue  Devils.  .  .  ."  The  pants,  then,  became  an  ac- 
cepted fact  after  one  game;  if  there  was  any  change  in  an 
image,  it  was  only  that  this  year's  team  looked  as  if  it 
might  be  a  winner  rather  than  a  loser. 

The  opening  game  was  as  erratic  as  opening  games 
usually  are.  At  the  start  of  the  fourth  quarter  the  score 
was  tied  7-7.  Then  Jake  Devonshire,  a  sophomore 
reserve  halfback,  squirmed  through  a  crowding  Virginia 
defense  and  was  off  for  fifty-five  yards  and  a  touchdown. 
Four  plays  later  tackle  Chuck  Stavins  recovered  a 
Virginia  fumble  deep  in  Cavalier  territory.  Another  four 
plays  and  quarterback  Scotty  Glacken  was  around  his 
own  left  end  for  the  third  and  final  Duke  score.  "I  feel 
great,"  said  Coach  Murray. 


Was  it  the  pants  as  well  as  practice? 


The  following  weekend  the  Blue  Devils  went  down 
to  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  for  a  game  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina.  After  three  minutes  and  fifty- 
five  seconds  Duke  was  leading  7-0  following  an  eleven 
yard  run  by  fullback  Jay  Calabrese.  With  less  than  a 
minute  remaining  in  the  first  half  Jake  Devonshire  took 
the  ball  over  again  and  Duke  was  leading  14-0  at  the 
half.  South  Carolina  came  back  in  the  second  half  to 
make  the  score  14-9  with  approximately  eleven  minutes 
left  to  play.  Like  Virginia,  the  Gamecocks  were  crowd- 
ing on  defense.  So  when  Duke  took  the  kickoff  after 
the  South  Carolina  score  and  began  a  series  of  downs,  it 
was  not  very  long  before  Jay  Calabrese  found  a  hole  in 
the  line.  And  when  he  did,  he  was  quickly  through  the 
secondary  and  off  for  a  sixty-seven  yard  touchdown. 
The  final  score :  20- 1 5 . 

Three  games  into  the  season  and  Duke  was  still 
playing  away  from  home.  (Many  people  had  not  yet 
seen  the  new  pants.)  In  Houston  the  Blue  Devils  took 
on  the  Owls  of  Rice  University.  It  was  the  third  con- 
secutive game  that  Duke  marched  for  a  touchdown  the 
first  time  it  had  possession  of  the  ball.  Scotty  Glacken 
provided  the  game's  highlight  by  throwing  four  touch- 
down passes.  The  high  scoring  contest  ended  with  a 
third  win  for  Duke,  41-21.  "It's  always  nice  to  win," 
said  Coach  Murray. 


The  Blue  Devils  came  home  on  October  9.  (It  was 
the  first  opportunity  many  fans  had  had  to  see  the  new 
pants. )  Playing  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  on  national 
television,  Duke  gave  up  a  touchdown  in  the  first  five 
minutes  of  the  game.  In  the  second  quarter,  however, 
the  Blue  Devils  scored  three  times.  Page  Wilson  scored 
first,  then  Scotty  Glacken  passed  to  Chuck  Drulis  for  the 
second  one.  With  sightly  more  than  a  minute  to  play  in 
the  first  half  Scotty  Glacken  rolled  out  to  his  left  and 
went  over  for  the  third  and  final  Duke  score.  The  game 
ended  21-13.  The  new  pants  were  thought  very  hand- 
some by  many  of  the  fans. 


Homecoming  was  held  the  next  weekend  on 
October  16  as  the  Blue  Devils  took  the  field 
against  the  Clemson  Tigers.  It  was  an  un- 
fortunate day,  for  Duke  never  seemed  able  to  find  the 
ball.  The  one  time  they  did  find  it  was  shortly  before  the 
half  when  Bob  Foyle  blocked  a  Clemson  punt  which 
then  went  out  of  the  end  zone.  At  other  times  it  seemed 
that  the  Blue  Devils  had  found  the  ball  again.  When- 
ever this  happened,  the  ball  invariably  disappeared.  Six 
fumbles  and  one  interception.  It  was  a  won-by-the-seat- 
of-the-pants  ball  game.  The  pants,  however,  were  on 
the  wrong  team.  Clemson:  3-2. 
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"YOU  MIGHT  CALL  THE  BLUE  CHIP'  A  KIND  OF  DIPLOMA,  SON' 


"The  big  difference  is  that  we  have  to  graduate  over  and  over  again." 

That's  the  story  of  the  man  who  sports  a  blue  chip  in  his  lapel— 
the  agent  for  Connecticut  Mutual  Life. 

He's  constantly  being  schooled  to  serve  you  better,  taking  courses  in 
family  protection,  personal  retirement  programs,  business  insurance,  insured 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans.  In  addition,  the  "faculty,"  a  crack  team 
of  experts  in  the  home  office,  keeps  him  up  to  date  on  policy  benefits,  and 
other  information  affecting  personal  and'business  insurance. 

Another  Blue  Chip  plus:  his  Alma  Mater  is  a  119-year-old  company  whose 
record  of  higher  dividends  means  lower  net  cost  for  its  policyholders. 

In  short,  his  education  pays  off  for  you,  in  sure-handed,  money-saving, 
Blue  Chip  insurance  and  service! 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life 

The  'Blue  Chip'  company  that's  low  in  net  cost,  too. 


Your  fellow  alumni  now  with  C.M.L. 

Frank  H.  Alexander  '53,  Jacksonville,   Fla. 

David  E.  Bain  '51,  Erie 

William  D.  Beaty  '57,  Raleigh 

George  D.  Davis,  CLU  '37,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

James  A.  Griffin,  Jr.,  CLU  '37,  Baltimore 

De  Forest  Hoge  '46,  New  York  City 

William  J.  Hobb  '51,  Newark 

Parks  M.   King,  Jr.,  CLU  '47,  Charlotte 

Earle  H.  McKeever,  II,  '52,  Home  Office 

J.  Kimball  Watson  '54,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 


NEWS 

of 

the  CLASSES 


BRIEF  REPORTS  ON  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  DUKE 


HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 

NEXT  REUNION:  1966 
Floyd  S.  Bennett  *12,  President,  3301  W. 
Grace  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

R.  O.  Everett  l  '06,  a  Durham  attor- 
ney, is  the  senior  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  from  the  standpoint 
of  service. 

^  ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

/  /  Richard  E.  Thigpen,  Sr.  (l 
Lmt  J— i  >22),  Charlotte,  N.  C,  attor- 
ney, has  been  named  chairman  of  a  26- 
member  committee  of  laymen  and  clergy- 
men to  study  the  total  structure  of  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Methodist  Con- 
ference. 

/-*  y^x  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

/  ^S  William  T.  Hamlin,  Presi- 
™*  ^-J  dent,  1102  N.  Gregson  Street, 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 

E.  M.  Thompson,  who  retired  in  June 
as  principal  of  the  Burgaw,  N.  C,  High 
School,  was  honored  by  students,  former 
students,  P.T.A.  members  and  friends  at 
an  "E.  M.  Thompson  Appreciation  Day" 
on  June  12.  He  had  served  the  school 
for  30  years. 


/^   -|  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

"j    1        Durham   Fire    Chief   Cosmo 
^  -~-      L.  Cox  was  named  Fireman 

of  the  Year  by  members  of  the  N.  C. 

State  Firemen's  Association  at  the  annual 

meeting  in  August. 


John  C.  Dailey  of  Durham,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
North  Carolina  Merchants  Association, 
has  been  named  to  the  organization's 
convention  planning  committee. 

/-*    r\  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

^\  /  Curtis  A.  Cox,  vice  president 
*S  ■"—  of  the  combined  phosphate 
mining  and  concentrated  superphosphate 
operations  of  Virginia-Carolina  Chemi- 
cal Corporation  in  Florida,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Florida  Phos- 
phate Council. 

A.  Hobart  Green  has  retired  after  33 
years  of  service  as  manager  of  the 
Mooresboro,  N.  C,  district  of  Duke 
Power  Company. 

Capt.  F.  C.  Nicholson  is  director  of 
flight  safety  and  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president,  operations,  for  Piedmont  Air- 
lines, Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

r*i    f  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

^\  I  "^  Thomas  C.  Parsons,  Presi- 
_/  \J  dent,  1120— 12th  Avenue,  Al- 
toona,  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  S.  Hiatt,  Jr.  (m.d.  '40)  of 
Southern  Pines,  N.  C,  and  Howard  P. 
Steiger  '37,  b.s.m.,  m.d.  '40,  of  Char- 
lotte have  been  appointed  by  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  Society  to  four-year 
terms  on  the  nine-member  N.  C.  State 
Board  of  Health.  Already  members  are 
Lenox  D.  Baker  m.d.  '34  of  Durham  and 
James  S.  Raper  '34,  b.s.m.,  m.d.  '38  of 
Asheville. 


/-)    s~}  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

*j  ^N  Remsen  W.  Walker  is  vice 
^S  ^— "  president  of  Rockefeller  Cen- 
ter, Inc.,  New  York  City. 

/-»    •-^  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

^\  V- 1  Margaret  Seawell  Brion 
^S  S  (Mrs.  C.  W.)  r.n.  lives  in 
Roy,  Utah,  and  does  private  duty  nursing. 

/   y-^  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

'    I  I     I    James  R.   Orton  of  Lewes, 

■"-  ^-'      Del.,  is  a  river  pilot.     He  is 

married  and  has  three  boys  and  two  girls. 


SILVER  ANNIVERSARY:  1966 


/1   S 

/  I     I         Wallace  E.  Seeman,  Jr.,  Presi- 

■*-  -*-  dent,  Box  8677,  Forest  Hills 
Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Ann  Hersey  Allison  (Mrs.  Donald 
M.,  Jr.)  is  the  mother  of  a  1 3-year-old 
daughter  and  a  resident  of  Lutherville, 
Md. 

William  F.  Gray,  a  retired  Foreign 
Service  officer,  is  professor  of  interna- 
tional economics  at  Florida  Presbyterian 
College,  St.  Petersburg. 

Paul  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  is  national  dealer 
sales  manager  for  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros., 
Chicopee,  Mass.  Married  and  the  father 
of  two  boys  and  two  girls,  he  lives  in 
Longmeadow,   Mass. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

Harry  W.  Treleaven,  Jr.,  is 
vice    president    and    creative 
supervisor  for  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
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advertising  agency  of  New  York  City. 
He  is  married  and  has  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

David  W.  Robbins  of 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  has  been 
appointed  principal  for  the  Crosswicks 
and  Chesterfield  Elementary  Schools  in 
Chesterfield,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 

BORN:  Fourth  son  to  Henry  H.  Nichol- 
son, Jr.  (m.d.  '47)  and  Mrs.  Nicholson, 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  June  17. 

/    —  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

Z_|_     J     On  June  1  H.  William  Gil- 

-*-  ^  len  moved  to  Indiana  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center  as  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Neurology  and  Director  of 
the  Neurochemistry  Laboratory  of  the 
department.    He  lives  in  Indianapolis. 

Edgar  H.  Nease,  Jr.  (b.d.  '48)  is  min- 
ister of  The  First  Methodist  Church, 
High  Point,  N.  C,  having  been  moved 
there  from  Rutherfordton  last  June. 

BORN:  Third  child,  a  daughter,  to  Wil- 
liam Mellon  Eaton  and  Mrs.  Eaton, 
New  York  City,  on  March  2.  Named 
Sarah  Elizabeth. 

/  f         NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

/  I  I    |    Mabel  Ruth  Brantley  a.m. 

■*■  ^-*  is  an  associate  professor  at 
Northern  Illinois   University,   DeKalb. 

James  E.  Cochran  b.d.  is  minister  at 
Canaan  Methodist  Church,  Route  5, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Richard  E.  Symmonds  m.d.,  consul- 
tant in  gynecologic  surgery,  Mayo  Clinic, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  has  been  promoted 
from  assistant  professor  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  to  associate  professor  of  clini- 
cal obstetrics  and  gynecology  in  the 
Mayo  Graduate  School  of  Medicine  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  at  Rochester. 


NEXT  REUNION:  1968 


/  I  /  Dr.  Joseph  Peyser  of  Dix 
■*■  /  Hills,  N.  Y.,  is  assistant  dean 
of  the  Hofstra  University  School  of  Edu- 
cation. He  is  married  and  the  father  of 
two  children. 

Harold  P.  Stephenson  m.e.  (a.m. 
'49,  ph.d.  '52),  professor  of  physics  at 
Pfeiffer  College,  Misenheimer,  N.  C, 
taught  physics  during  the  summer  in  the 
N.S.F.  Summer  Institute  at  Duke. 

MARRIED:  Carol  Guest  Wright  to 
George  D.  Wick  on  Aug.  27.  Residence: 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  John 
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R.  Harvey  and  Mrs.  Harvey,  Rahway, 
N.  J.,  on  July  18.  Named  Donna  Kris- 
tine. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
John  S.  Lanahan  and  Mrs.  Lanahan, 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  Jan.  11.  Named 
Ellen  Ford. 

Fifth  child  and  fourth  daughter  to 
Virginia  Lee  Thorne  Neal  (Mrs.  W. 
K.)  and  Mr.  Neal,  Roanoke  Rapids, 
N.  C,  on  June  22. 


NEXT  REUNION:  1968 


i-l./^  A.  Sanford  Limouze  ph.d.  is 
-*■  ^-^  president  of  Massachusetts 
Maritime  Academy,  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass. 
Irving  M.  Polayes  has  moved  from 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  Orange,  Conn.,  and 
has  opened  an  office  in  New  Haven  for 
the  practice  of  plastic  and  reconstructive 
surgery,  maxillofacial  surgery  and  sur- 
gery of  the  hand.  He  is  associated  also 
with  the  Yale-New  Haven  Medical  Cen- 
ter, St.  Raphael's  Hospital  and  the  West 
Haven  V.A.  Hospital. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Beryl 
Hursey  Dabney  (Mrs.  Carlyle  E.) 
and  Mr.  Dabney,  Richmond,  Va.,  on 
March   18.     Named  Jonathan  Hursey. 


NEXT  REUNION:  1968 


Z_L>~I    BORN:      Second      son      to 
-*->r       Robert  D.   Frye   and   Mrs. 
Frye,    Gastonia,    N.    C,    on    Dec.     13. 
Named  Jacob  Loren. 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to  Joan 
Harding  Hazelton  (Mrs.  Knox)  and 
Mr.  Hazelton,  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  Jan- 
uary.    Named  Anne. 

Fourth  child  and  third  son  to  Edd  W. 
Taylor  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  Orlando,  Fla., 
in  April.     Named  Christopher  Jon. 

^   ^w  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

J  I  I  George  W.  Eaves,  President, 
^  Vy  2403  Wrightwood  Avenue, 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Thomas  D.  Ancrum  of  Camden,  S.  C, 
is  an  engineer  in  the  construction  depart- 
ment of  E.  I.  DuPont  Company. 

^   -|  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

J  (  James  L.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  417 
-S  -■-  W.  Knox  Street,  Durham, 
North  Carolina. 

Lee  Johnson  has  recently  been  named 
manager  of  the  Savannah,  Ga.,  office 
of  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  and 
Smith,  Inc.  He  is  married  and  has  two 
children. 

BORN:     A     daughter     to     Joseph     E. 
Walker    (m.d.,   b.s.m.   '60)    and   Mary 


Mattingly  Walker,  Shelby,  N.  C,  on 
July  25,  1964.  Named  Allison  Charlotte. 

^    /-^  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

J  /  M.  Nixon  Hennessee,  III, 
S  ^*  President,  Box  3099,  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina. 

John  M.  Vilas  (e.e.  '57)  and  Sally 
Couch  Vilas  '53  have  moved  from  West 
Hurley,  N.  Y.,  to  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  He 
is  with  I.B.M.  in  Raleigh. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Edgar  S. 
Toms,  II,  and  Edith  Sprunt  Toms  '62, 
Durham,  N.  C,  in  May.  Named  Edgar 
Shelton,  HI. 

—    ry  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

J  /^\  T.  David  Elder  (b.s.m.  '56, 
*S  ^/  m.d.  '57)  is  in  the  private 
practice  of  internal  medicine  and  rheu- 
matology in  Norfolk,  Va.  He  is  married 
and  has  three  children. 

Miles  H.  Scheffer  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  periodontia  at  Temple  Univer- 
sity School  of  Dentistry  and  is  in  the 
private  practice  of  periodontia  in  Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

MARRIED:  Shirley  J.  Markee  (m.d. 
'58)  to  Arnold  St.  J.  Lee  on  Aug  21. 
Residence:  Fort  Lee,  N.  J. 

James  R.  Tice  to  Tillie  C.  Smith  on 
July  10.     Residence:  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

BORN:  Third  daughter  to  Patsy  McCain 
Dohner  (Mrs.  Donald  C.)  and  Mr. 
Dohner,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  Sept.  21, 
1964.     Named  Sandy. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Alicia 
Van  Billiard  Keiler  (Mrs.  John  A.) 
and  Mr.  Keiler,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  on 
March  7.     Named  John  Charles. 

First  child  and  son  to  Patsey  Harney 
Madden  (Mrs.  L.  James)  and  the  late 
Mr.  Madden,  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Sept.  17, 
1964.    Named  James  Patrick. 

Fifth  and  sixth  children,  and  third  and 
fourth  daughters  to  Patricia  Ryan 
Swain  (Mrs.  James  J.)  and  Mr.  Swain, 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  on  July  2.  Named 
Martha  Ellen  and  Mary  Margaret. 


NEXT  REUNION:  1969 


J  Z_I_  BORN:  Third  child  and  sec- 
S  -*-  ond  daughter  to  Donald  B. 
Chestnut  and  Deborah  Berry  Chest- 
nut '55,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Nov.  3. 
Named  Lynn. 

Second  daughter  to  Reginald  S. 
Hamel  and  Mrs.  Hamel,  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  on  April  2.     Named  Deborah. 

First  child  and  son  to  Boris  L.  O'Man- 
sky  (m.d.  '57)  and  Mrs.  O'Mansky,  Bal- 


timore,  Md.,  on  July  5.  Named  Marc 
David. 

-.     —  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

J       J     MARRIED:  Julia  Jane  Ag- 

*S  ^  ner  (b.s.n.  "57)  to  Charles 
Thomas  Salmon  on  Aug.  21.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Betty  Boyd 
Hensley  (Mrs.  Howard  E.)  r.n.  (b.s.n. 
'57)  and  Mr.  Hensley.  Panama  City,  Fla., 
on  April  7.    Named  Laura  Elizabeth. 

Fourth  son  to  Louis  P.  Jervey,  Jr., 
and  Ann  Altvater  Jervey  '56,  Frank- 
lin, Va.,  on  July  24.  Named  Matthew 
Hamilton   (Matt). 

—    f       TENTH  REUNION:  1966 

J  I  |  Bryant  T.  Aldridge.  President, 
*/  V^  107  Buckingham  Road, 
Greenville.  South  Carolina. 

Anthony  M.  Wilson  is  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  South 
Coast  Terminals,  Inc.,  a  storage  and 
transportation  concern  for  bulk  liquids 
in  Houston,  Texas.  He  is  married  and 
has  four  children. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Robert  S. 
Brice,  Jr.  (m.d.  '60)  and  Lynne  Car- 
penter Brjce  b.s.n.  '61,  Winston-Salem. 
N.  C.  on  Jan.  10.  Named  Graham  Car- 
penter. 

Second  son  to  Mary  Ann  Stark 
Michel  (Mrs.  Francis  W.)  b.s.n.  '57 
and  Mr.  Michel,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  on 
Sept.   28,    1964.     Named  Peter  Stark. 

Fifth  child  and  first  daughter  to  Don- 
ald L.  Richardson  b.d.  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
ardson. Tampa,  Fla.,  on  June  18.  Named 
Donna  Faye. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  John 
A.  Schwarz,  III,  and  Mrs.  Schwarz. 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  on  July  13.  Named 
Patrick  Jarrett. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Gerald  H. 
Shinn  (b.d.  '59,  ph.d.  '64)  and  Mrs. 
Shinn.  Louisburg,  N.  C.  on  July  23. 
Named  Ruth  Renett. 

^    — j  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

J  /  R.  Eugene  Goodson  (  m.e. 
*/  I  '59).  who  has  the  M.S.  and 
ph.d.  degrees  from  Purdue  University, 
has  been  teaching  there  since  1963.  He 
is  now  an  associate  professor  of  mechani- 
cal engineering  and  has  been  initiated 
into  Sigma  Xi,  science  honorary  society. 

MARRIED:  Charles  H.  Dickens  (m.ed. 
'64)  to  Jane  McClung  on  Aug.  27. 
Residence:   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Stanley  L.  Abrahams 


and  Mrs.  Abrahams,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on 
April  27.     Named  Richard  Bryan. 

First  child  and  son  to  David  J.  Deas 
(m.d.  '61)  and  Mrs.  Deas,  Gastonia. 
N.  C,  on  April  5.  Named  David  John, 
II. 

Second  daughter  to  Robert  E.  Rider 
(m.d.  '61)  and  Mrs.  Rider.  Fort  Knox. 
Ky.,  on  Aug.  5,  1964.  Named  Lynn 
Lewellynn. 

Third  son  to  Carol  Byrd  Rist  (  Mrs. 
Karsten  A.)  and  Mr.  Rist.  Boardman. 
Ohio,  on  April  3.  Named  Andrew  Kar- 
sten. 

Second  son  to  Robert  P.  Stewart 
and  Mrs.  Stewart,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  on 
Dec.  15,  1964.    Named  Douglas  Andrew. 

—    y^v  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

I  fi  WlLLIAM  °-  Suiter.  Jr., 
*S  ^— '  completed  his  m.b.a.  degree 
at  the  University  of  Delaware  in  June 
and  is  a  marketing  research  analyst  with 
Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories  in 
Philadelphia.  His  wife,  Larilee  Baty 
Suiter  '60,  is  a  social  worker  in  the  V.A. 
Hospital  in  Wilmington.  Del.,  where  they 
make  their  home. 

MARRIED:  Edwin  C.  Bryson.  Jr..  to 
Katharine  Lee  Pickrell  on  Aug.  14.  Resi- 
dence: Durham.  N.  C. 

Dr.  Michael  Hart  Temko  to  Betty 
Ann  Jorgensen  on  Aug.  14.  Residence: 
Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 

,—   ^^  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

J  *-J    MARRIED:  Dr.  Gerald  Al- 

^  S  len  to  Frances  Rolston  on 
June  12.     Residence:  Gallup,  N.  M. 

Sandra  Motley  to  David  W.  Sprouse 
on  June  27.  1964.  Residence:  Kannapo- 
lis,  N.  C. 

Cheston  V.  Mottershead.  Jr.,  to 
Rochelle  Dahl  on  Dec.  5.  Residence: 
Champaign,   111. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  daughter 
to  Wade  R.  Byrd  and  Sherri  Stewart 
Byrd  '61.  Palm  Beach,  Fla..  on  Jan.  11. 
Named   Michel. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Molly 
Persons  Edgar  and  Richard  Byers  Ed- 
gar, Phoenix.  Md..  on  Aug.  19.  Named 
Christopher  Coles. 

Second  son  to  Martha  Bagley  Feagin 
(Mrs.  John  A..  Jr.)  and  Mr.  Feagin. 
Washington.  D.  C.  on  Jan.  5.  Named 
Robert  Ferrell. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Nancy  Todt  Jessup  (Mrs.  William  S.) 
and  Mr.  Jessup.  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan. 
1.     Named  Beth  Allison. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Robert  M.  Keim  and  Suzanne  Carlson 


Keim  b.s.n.  '61,  Wheaton,  Md.,  on  July 
21.     Named  Jennifer  Suzanne. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  H.  Jack 
Leister  and  Anne  Parrott  Leister  '60, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  on  July  11. 
Named  Thad  Parrott. 

Fourth  child  and  second  son  to  Leslie 
Noller  Stiles  (Mrs.  Dennis  H.)  and 
Dr.  Stiles,  Amherst.  Mass..  on  Aug.  3. 
Named  Thomas  Noller. 

A  son  to  William  A.  Young  and  Mrs. 
Young,  Toledo.  Ohio,  on  Aug.  15,  1964. 
Named  William  A..  Jr. 

f  f\         NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

■  |l  1  Sally  Simmons  is  Mrs. 
~^  ^-^  Bruce  M.  Campbell,  the  wife 
of  a  Purdue  graduate  who  is  advisory 
systems  engineer  with  IBM  in  Worcester. 
Mass.     Her  home  is  in  Framingham. 

MARRIED:  C.  Gordon  Johnson,  Jr.,  to 
Christine  O.  Bacher  on  July  17.  Resi- 
dence: New  Orleans,  La. 

Warren  G.  Wickersham  to  Elizabeth 
Faye  Roseman  on  Aug.  7.  Residence: 
Arlington,  Va. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  Mary  McLaren 
Barton  (Mrs.  Jay  G.)  and  Mr.  Barton. 
Jacksonville.  Fla..  on  Feb.  17.  Named 
Christopher. 

Second  daughter  to  Carol  Dyer  Carl- 
son (Mrs.  Don  R.)  and  Mr.  Carlson. 
Plymouth,  Mich.,  on  Jan.  17.  Named 
Elizabeth  Dyer. 

First  child  and  son  to  Lt.  William  F. 
Frazier  c.e.  and  Mrs.  Frazier,  Alex- 
andria, La.,  on  Dec.  4.  Named  David 
Winston. 

Second  son  to  Marcia  Dunning 
Groome  and  H.  Houston  Groome.  Jr.. 
Alexandria,  Va.,  on  July  28.  Named 
Jonathan  Kelly. 

First  child  and  son  to  Carol  Spurrier 
Wiegmann  (Mrs.  Richard  A.)  and  Mr. 
Wiegmann.  Charlotte.  N.  C.  on  June  21, 
1964.     Named  Richard  Hackney. 

ADOPTED:  Second  child  and  first  daugh- 
ter by  Woodrow  E.  Walton  b.d.  and 
Mrs.  Walton,  Garden  City.  Minn.,  on 
June  22  (born  June  2).  Named  Delaina 
Michelle. 

S  *\  NEXT  REUNION:   1967 

l^    I       MARRIED:  Carolyn  L.  Bar- 

V*/  -1-  rington  m.a.t.  to  Frank  L. 
Grubbs,  Jr..  on  July  31.  Residence: 
Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Dr.  J.  Kent  Gasman  to  Judith  En- 
celewski  on  June  19.  Residence:  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Sarah  English  Jones  b.s.n.  to  Dr. 
Hugh  Alan  Taylor  on  Aug.  28.  Resi- 
dence: Durham.  N.  C. 
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Electricity 

costs 
less  today! 

The  cost  of  almost  every  item  you 
buy  has  practically  doubled  in  the 
past  ten  years,  while  the  cost  per 
unit  of  electric  service  has  actually 
decreased  about  one  third.  Duke 
Power  residential  customers  today 
enjoy  rates  that  are  20%  less  than 
the  national  average! 


DUKE  POWER 


J.  SOUTHGATE  &  SON 

Incorporated 

INSURANCE  SPECIALISTS 
Established  1872 

Durham's  Oldest  Business  Firm 

Bonds  —  Marine 
Fire  —  Casualty  —  Automobiles 

North  Carolina  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Tel.  682-9188 


Durnam     Engraving 
Company 

Quality  Craftsmanship 
Since  1927 

POST  OFFICE   BOX    771,  DURHAM,  N.  C. 


James  H.  Ledman  to  Jane  Fendrick 
on  Aug.  21.   Residence:  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Martha  Frances  Sanders  to  George 
A.  Gilmore  on  July  24.  Residence:  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

Ruth  G.  Shaw  to  Lt.  Harry  P.  Mac- 
intosh on  Aug.  14.  Residence:  Ft.  Lewis, 
Wash. 

W.  Samuel  Yancey  (m.d.  '65)  to 
Susan  Guest  b.s.n.  '65  on  June  19. 
Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Brenda  Wilson  Byrne  (Mrs.  Michael 
Britton)  and  Mr.  Byrne,  Millington, 
N.  J.    Named  Kimberly  Cook. 

Second  child,  a  son,  to  Sallie  Webb 
Huss  (Mrs.  Thomas  H.)  and  Mr.  Huss, 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  Named  Robert  Er- 
win. 

Second  son  to  Frederick  R.  (Rennie) 
Law  and  Mrs.  Law,  Rowayton.  Conn., 
on  Oct.  6,  1964.     Named  Gregory  Scott. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Joan 
Marion  Parrish  and  Dr.  John  A.  Par- 
rish.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on  Oct.  1,  1964. 
Named  Susan  Blair. 

Second  son  to  Lt.  (jg)  William  G. 
Redmond  and  Mrs.  Redmond,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  on  July  20.  Named  Mark 
Andrew. 

Second  daughter  to  Barbara  Green 
Richards  b.s.n.  and  Noel  Richards  a.m., 
Whitewater.  Wis.,  on  March  31.  Named 
Susan  Matheson. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Peggy  En- 
nis  Swing  (Mrs.  Paul  R.)  and  Mr. 
Swing,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  April  26. 
Named  Sharon  Margaret. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Peggy 
Campbell  Wilbor  (Mrs.  Garry  O.) 
b.s.n.  and  Mr.  Wilbor,  Westfield,  N.  J., 
on  March  27.     Named  Debra  Suzanne. 

First  child  and  son  to  David  R.  Wiley 
and  Mrs.  Wiley,  Lynchburg,  Va..  on  April 
27.     Named  David  Stuart. 


FIRST   REUNION:  1967 


/CO 

I    |    /     Lt.  (jg)  Charles  R.  Silkett 

^-*  ■^*—  u.s.n.r.  is  serving  as  U.  S. 
Navy  advisor  to  Vietnam's  "Black  Pa- 
jama"  Navy  composed  of  junks  and  sam- 
pans. 

MARRIED:  Randle  Burt  Carpenter, 
Jr.  (ll.b.  '65)  to  Suzanne  Carol  Grone- 
meyer  '64  on  Aug.  21.  Residence:  Pen- 
sacola,  Fla. 

Peggy  Jean  Gaddy  to  Joseph  A.  De- 
Blasio  on  Aug.  21.  Residence:  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

Thomas  Graves,  Jr.  (ll.b.  '65)  to 
Sara  Kathryn  Thomasson  '65  on  Aug. 
28.     Residence:  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Keith    Herrin    to    Marjorie    Ann 


O'Neall  '65  on  Aug.  21.  Residence: 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Alan  Bruce  Kahn  to  Charlotte  Segel- 
baum  on  Feb.  28.  Residence:  Colum- 
bia, S.  C. 

Gail  Miller  to  George  L.  Reams  on 
Nov.  27,  1964.  Residence:  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Lona  E.  Powers  to  Emilio  G.  Taver- 
nise  '63  on  luly  16.  Residence:  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Leona  Bell  Weston  to  lames  C. 
Ayers  on  Aug.  1.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Alison 
Pratt  Evans  (Mrs.  Edward  N.)  b.s.n. 
and  Mr.  Evans,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  Jan. 
14.     Named  Mark  Carver. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Martha  Hubbard  Forrest  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert O.,  Jr.)  and  Mr.  Forrest,  Statesville, 
N.  C,  on  Oct.  20,  1964.  Named  Mercer 
Forrest. 

A  son  to  Hugh  M.  Gravitt,  Jr.,  m.a.t. 
and  Mrs.  Gravitt,  South  Boston,  Va.,  on 
Aug.   13.     Named  Hugh  Mitchell,  111. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Michael 
E.  Greene  and  Mrs.  Greene,  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.,  on  July  16.  Named  Elizabeth 
Anne  (Lisa). 

A  son  to  Richard  A.  Helwig  e.e.  and 
Jo  Wilson  Helwig  '63,  Carrboro,  N.  C, 
on  Sept.  25,  1964.  Named  Mark  Richard. 

First  child  and  son  to  Martha  Mc- 
Gonigle  Mewhort  and  Donald  M. 
(Buzz)  Mewhort,  Jr.  (ll.b.  '65),  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  on  Oct.  24,  1964.  Named 
Donald  Milton,  III. 

A  son  to  Peter  Day  Whiting  e.e.  and 
Mrs.  Whiting,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  on  Aug. 
4.     Named  Gregory  Whitney. 


FIRST  REUNION:  1967 


l~^  ~\  MARRIED:  Elizabeth  Pate 
^-*  ^/  Adams  m.a.t.  to  Lt.  James 
Ronald  Doar  on  June  4.  Residence: 
Tarawa  Terrace,  N.  C. 

Lt.  (jg)  Edwin  Ray  Barnes  c.e.  to 
Barbara  L.  Matheson  '64  on  July  24. 
Residence:    San  Diego,  Calif. 

Sandra  Pearle  Boger  m.a.t.  to  Hor- 
ace D.  Steadman,  Jr.,  on  Aug.  14.  Resi- 
dence: Durham,  N.  C. 

Gipsie  Ann  Bush  to  J.  W.  Ranney. 
Residence:  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Jennie  Ruth  Collis  to  James  S.  Pen- 
nington, III,  on  luly  25.  Residence: 
Roanoke,  Va. 

James  H.  Crowder  to  Elizabeth  Boyd 
on  Jan.  9.     Residence:  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Stuart  H.  Dunn  to  Patricia  Bethune 
on  June  5,  1964.  Residence:  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Jonathan  S.  Gibson  to  Martha  Ann 
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COMMUNICATOR 


It's  8  a.m.,  Tuesday,  in  Melbourne.  It's  5  p.m.,  Monday,  in  Detroit.  And  here — at  the 
"heart"  of  General  Motors'  new  world-wide  communications  network,  an  operator 
speeds  a  message  on  its  way  to  Australia.  At  the  start  of  the  business  day  a  GM 
executive  group  will  have  available  a  vital  report,  ready  to  act  upon. 

Through  advanced  electronic  switching  gear  in  the  GM  Communications'  network, 
virtually  any  GM  location  in  the  world  may  contact  any  other  GM  location,  regardless 
of  the  type  or  speed  of  equipment  at  the  other  end,  whether  by  magnetic  tape, 
punched  paper  tape,  punched  cards  or  printed  copy.  Speeds  vary  from  60  words 
per  minute  to  3,000  and  more! 

Approximately  23,000  messages  of  all  kinds  flow  through  Central  Office  in  Detroit 
on  an  average  day.  This  system  puts  the  facts,  figures,  orders  and  ideas  of  GM  people 
within  brief  minutes  of  other  GM  people  reached  through  72  regional  communica- 
tion centers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  plus  overseas  locations  as  widely  removed  as 
Sweden  and  South  Africa. 

Interplay  within  the  GM  team  is  vital  to  its  progress.  Thus,  the  "Communicator"  fills 
a  keystone  position. 

General  Motors  Is  People... 

making  better  things  for  you 


DUKE  FOOTBALL 

Tickets  for  all  Duke  football  games 
may  be  secured  by  writing  to:  Business 
Manager,  Duke  University  Athletic  As- 
sociation, Durham,  North  Carolina 
27706.  In  sending  money  order  or 
check,  please  add  50^  to  each  order  to 
cover  handling  and  mailing. 


Season  Tickets:  preferred  areas  $16.00 

family  plan — (adult)        8.00 

(child)        3.00 

Individual  Game  Ticket  Prices 

preferred  areas    family  plan 

Borne  Games         (all  seats)      adult     child 


Nov.  13  (2:00  p.m.) 

Wake  Forest  4.50  2.50        .75 

Nov.  20  (2:00  p.m.) 

U.N.C.  5.00       '      2.50        .75 


Away  Games 
Oct.  30  (2:00  p.m.) 
Georgia  Tech  5.50 

Nov.  6  (1:30  p.m.) 

N.C.  State  4.50 


DEE 
IIMSITY 


HILLS 


Men's  Campus 

•  Cafeterias — 

Blue  and  White  Room 
University  Room 

•  Oak  Room 

Men's  Graduate  Center 

•  Cafeteria 

•  Coffee   Lounge 


Gibbons  on  May  11.  Residence:  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

David  S.  Johnson  to  Clara  Jones  on 
Aug.  7.  Residence:  Point  Pleasant 
Beach,  N.   J. 

John  F.  Lomax  to  Evelyn  L.  King  on 
June  26.     Residence:  Anderson,  S.  C. 

William  F.  Marks,  II,  m.e.  to  Juliet 
E.  McDavid  on  Aug.  14.  Residence: 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Warren  Trent  Piver  to  Laura  Ann 
Carlo  on  Aug.  28.  Residence:  Buffalo. 
N.  Y. 

Ron  L.  Seckinger  to  Emilia  P.  Sam- 
per on  June  19.  Residence:  Gainesville, 
Fla. 

J.  Bonnar  Shannon,  Jr.,  to  Laura 
Braverman  in  February,  1965.  Resi- 
dence: Arlington,  Va. 

Wilfred  J.  Vaudreuil,  Jr..  c.e.  to 
Barbara  Ann  Blohm  '65  on  Feb.  20. 
Residence:   Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Bruce  H.  Bennett  c.e. 
and  Mrs.  Bennett,  Morrisville,  Pa.,  on 
Feb.  2.     Named  Geoffrey  Bruce. 

First  child  and  son  to  Margaret  Anne 
Young  Marvin  and  Guy  Marvin,  III, 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  on  March  19.  Named 
Guy,  IV. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Frances 
Little  Poel  and  Charles  M.  Poel  e.e. 
'64,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  April  29.  Named 
Catharine  Louise. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Anne  Donnelly  Stewart  (Mrs.  Don- 
ald H.,  Ill)  b.s.n.  and  Dr.  Stewart.  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y..  on  July  12.  Named  Cath- 
erine Anne. 

First  child  and  son  to  Anne  Irwin 
Vincent  and  Richard  H.  Vincent  (ll.b. 
'65).  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  April  13.  Named 
James  Irwin. 

f     /  FIRST  REUNION:  1970 

1  ]/  I  Marie  E.  Jacobus  has  a 
^^  -*-  teaching  fellowship  for  1965- 
66  in  the  Department  of  English,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia. 

MARRIED:  Lt.  William  B.  Armstrong 
ll.b.  to  Polly  Ellen  Towslee  n  '65 
on  July  17.  Residence:  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many. 

Mary  Ellen  Blakely  to  Thaddeus  G. 
Dankel.  Jr.,  on  Aug.  15.  Residence: 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Lina  Lucinda  Courtney  to  Charles 
P.  Brown  on  Aug.  7.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Kip  M.  Espy  to  Sally  C.  Kleberg  '66 
on  July    10.     Residence:   Austin,  Texas. 

Jo  Harriet  Haley  to  George  M. 
Strickler,  Jr.,  on  July  10.  Residence: 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Winfred    Trent    Harkrader    II    to 


Euphemia  C.  Bauer  II,  n  on  Aug.  28. 
Residence:  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Eugene  J.  Harper  to  Leslie  Carol 
Grey  '65  on  Aug.  28.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

John  G.  Herring,  III  to  Emma 
Frances  Stephenson  on  Aug.  15.  Resi- 
dence: Athens,  Ga. 

Susan  Hunyadi  to  W.  Clayton  Rodgers 
on  July  31.     Residence:   Apex,  N.  C. 

Kristina  Margaret  Knapp  to  Peter 
J.  Lee  on  Aug.  28.  Residence:  Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

Linda  Marie  Loeb  to  Ernest  J.  Clark, 
Jr.,  on  June  5.  Residence:  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

Elizabeth  G.  Miller  to  Robert  F. 
Fuller  on  July  24.  Residence:  Colum- 
bia, S.  C. 

Mary  Ann  Parker  to  Lt.  Henry  P. 
Massey.  Jr.,  on  Aug.  7.  Residence:  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Va. 

Merle  B.  Umstead  to  Russell  E. 
Richey  on  Aug.  28.  Residence:  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Betsy  Pierce  Schoon- 
hagen  b.s.n.  and  Kenneth  Schoonhagen 
m.h.a.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  June  30. 
Named  Kenneth  John. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Betsy 
Alden  Turecky  (Mrs.  Robert  H.)  and 
Mr.  Turecky.  Bloomington.  Ind.,  on  May 
10.     Named  Kathryn  Lyne. 


FIRSTf  REUNION:  1970 


I  |  J  Cheryl  Kinsley  b.s.n.  is  a 
^— "  *S  staff  nurse  at  The  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  Boston. 

Among  the  graduates  attending  medi- 
cal school  are:  Thomas  S.  Gatewood, 
Jr.  and  Thomas  A.  Lowery,  Baylor: 
C.  C.  (Trudge)  Herbert.  HI,  and  James 
A.  Reiffel,  Columbia;  L.  Brown 
Parker,  Jr.,  Cornell;  Jack  H.  T.  Chang, 
C.  Stephen  Foster,  Donald  Marger, 
William  G.  Moorefield,  Jr.,  Richard 
V.  Remigailo.  J.  Douwe  Rienstra, 
Charlotte  Rundles.  David  L.  Valle 
and  Thomas  M.  Zavelson,  Duke;  Bruce 
R.  Baumgartner  and  Caleb  J.  King, 
3rd,  Emory;  J.  Wayne  Mitchell.  Jr.. 
George  Washington;  Robert  T.  Gray- 
beal.  Harvard;  Robert  F.  Davis,  Medi- 
cal College  of  Char'eston;  Walter  A. 
Smith.  Jr.,  Medical  College  of  Georgia: 
Paul  B.  Pritchard,  III,  Medical  College 
of  South  Carolina;  Harvey  E.  Hender- 
son, Jr.,  and  D.  Thomas  Rogers.  Jr., 
Medical  College  of  Virginia;  Ronald  L. 
Arenson,  New  York  Medical  College; 
Dorothy  C.  Carroll,  Temple;  Carl  F. 
Yaeger,  II,  University  of  Florida;  Iohn 
C.  Doelle  and  John  A.  Ryan,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  John  E.  Hanna  and 
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Henry  J.  MacDonald,  Jr.,  University 
of  North  Carolina;  John  C.  Edlin,  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee;  Wesley  L.  Coker, 
University  of  Virginia;  Charles  A. 
Pilcher,  University  of  Washington; 
Clifford  A.  Lakin,  Vanderbilt;  Ken- 
neth C.  Bass,  III,  Yale. 

Graduates  enrolled  in  Duke  Law  School 
include:  Donald  B.  Brooks,  William 
E.  Eason,  Jr.,  Carl  F.  Lyon,  Jr.,  Wal- 
ter G.  Moeling,  III,  Fred  H.  Moore, 
William  E.  Pursley,  Jr.,  O.  Randolph 
Rollins,  Thomas  L.  Romp  and  Marlin 
M.  Volz,  Jr. 

Others  attending  law  school  are:  Ken- 
neth M.  Gammill,  Boston  University; 
Ray  E.  Ratliff,  Jr.,  Columbia;  Orinda 
D.  Evans  and  Robert  S.  Wiggins,  Jr., 
Emory;  Kenneth  Hubbard,  George- 
town; Roy  S.  Bredder,  George  Washing- 
ton; John  W.  Harris,  Harvard;  Stephen 
T.  Porter,  Indiana;  Merilyn  A. 
Hoover,  Northwestern;  Michael  P. 
Graney,  Ohio  State:  William  C. 
Hough,  Jr.,  St.  Johns;  John  K.  Bou- 
man,  Syracuse;  John  C.  Spencer,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida;  Patrick  B.  Kirwan, 
University  of  Georgia;  John  H.  Ben- 
nett, University  of  Illinois;  Robert  J. 
Sheheen,  University  of  South  Carolina; 
Otto  C.  Kitsinger,  II,  University  of 
Tennessee;  William  A.  Roberts,  Univer- 
sity of  Toledo;  Alan  W.  Eckert,  and 
James  R.  Peake,  III,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia; Robert  J.  Lifton  and  Ronald  L. 
Ludwig,  University  of  Michigan;  Robert 
R.  Jordan,  Michael  I.  Peterson,  and 
A.  Victor  Wray,  University  of  North 
Carolina;  Norman  T.  Gibson,  Wake 
Forest;  Henry  L.  Freund,  Jr.,  Wash- 
ington University;  and  Richard  B.  Lowe, 
Western  Reserve. 

MARRIED:  John  G.  Alrtdge  to  Lucy 
T.  Robertson  on  Aug.  14.  Residence: 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Larry  R.  Brannock  to  Virginia  Diane 
Hicks  on  June  12.  Residence:  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Edith  Patricia  Carr  to  Louis  R.  Ha- 
good,  III,  c.e.  on  June  29.  Residence: 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Chapman  to  Charles  M.  Col- 
ver  on  Aug.  28.  Residence:  Lawrence, 
Kan. 

William  E.  Eason,  Jr.,  to  Mildred  J. 
Harris  on  Aug.  21.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Nancy  Helm  to  Douglas  P.  Thomas 
on  June  26.     Residence:   Louisville,  Ky. 

Herbert  M.  Hill  to  Patricia  Elaine 
Callahan  on  July  16.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Jacqueline  Hoffman  to  Robert  J. 
Patton,  Jr.,  on  June  8.  Residence: 
Arlington,  Va. 


Gifts  a  Probl 


em? 


For  a  distinguished  gift,  Duke  etchings,  plates,  or  a  Duke  chair  is  the  perfect  answer. 

CHAIR  for  Duke  homes  and  offices.  Black  with  gold  trim,  the  Duke  seal  em- 
bossed on  the  back,  with  black  arms,  $33.00,  cherry  arms,  $34.00,  shipped  express 
collect  from  Gardner,  Mass.  Orders  must  be  received  by  November  15  for  Christ- 
mas delivery. 

DUKE  ETCHINGS  by  artist  Louis  Orr.  Three  Duke  campus  scenes  available: 
South  End  of  Main  Quadrangle,  including  the  Library,  Union,  and  Crowell  Towers; 
Epworth  Inn;  and  The  Woman's  College  Auditorium.    11  x  13  inches.    $18.00  each. 

DUKE  WEDGWOOD  PLATES  in  blue  or  mulberry  on  white.  $3.50  each, 
$20.00  for  six  scenes,  $36.00  a  set  of  12  scenes— Old  Trinity,  Washington  Duke, 
Craven  Memorial  Hall,  Southgate,  East  Duke,  Union  and  Auditorium  ( East ) ,  Chapel 
Tower,  Vista  of  Chapel,  Medical  School,  Kilgo,  Library,  Crowell.     Add   60   cents 

for  packing  and  mailing  one  plate,  plus  10  cents  for  each  additional 
plate  in  order. 

(Add  3%  sales  tax  for  all  N.  C.  orders) 

To  place  orders  or  for  further  information  write  the  Alumni  Office. 


DURHAM  FRUIT  &  PRODUCE  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Wholesale  Distributors  of  Fresh  Fruit,  Vegetables  and 
Institutional  Canned  and  Frozen  Foods 

IT  ALWAYS  PAYS  TO  BUY  THE  BEST 
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SEEMAN  PRINTERY  INC 

DURHAM-CHAPEL  HILL  BLVD. 


T 


Serving  Industry 

and 

Education 

in  the 


Southeast  for  Over  Seventy -nine  Years 


William  A.  Keim  c.e.  to  Barbara  Ann 
Gollan  on  Aug.  7.  Residence:  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Richard  M.  Morgan  ll.b.  to  Mary  J. 
Sutherland  on  Aug.  14.  Residence: 
Hamlet,  N.  C. 

Norman  Lee  Owsley  m.s.  to  Judith 
Helen  Reuter  on  Aug.  28.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Susan  E.  Smith  to  George  H.  Phillips 
on  June  5.     Residence:  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Monica  Stevenson  to  Roderick  A. 
MacLeod.     Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 


Deaths 


John  W.  Neal  '18,  a.m.  '27,  of  Dur- 
ham, a  retired  county  school  principal, 
took  his  life  on  Aug.  31.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  teaching  profession  for  35 
years  during  which  time  he  served  as 
principal  of  the  Oak  Grove  High  School. 
His  wife,  Annie  Lou  Beavers  Neal  '19, 
and  two  daughters  survive.  Also  sur- 
viving are  two  sisters,  Eva  Neal  '12  and 
Ethel  Neal  Lepper  '25,  both  of  Durham. 

Leroy  Dulin  '22  of  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
died  on  Aug.  15.  A  former  principal  of 
Plaza  Road  School,  he  resigned  from 
the  school  system  in  1928  to  join  Marsh 
Realty  Company.  He  later  opened  his 
own  real  estate  business,  which  he  main- 
tained until  his  retirement  in  1956.  In 
addition  to  his  widow,  survivors  include 
a  son,  Thomas  L.  Dulin  '54,  m.d.  '57, 
of  Charlotte,  and  a  brother,  Rev.  Grady 
N.  Dulin  '26  of  Thomasville,  N.  C. 

J.  B.  Currin  a.m.  '25  of  Roxboro. 
N.  C,  died  recently  following  an  ex- 
tended illness.  He  taught  school  at  Stem 
and  served  as  principal  of  the  Hurdle 
Mills  High  School  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  also  served  as  pastor  of  sev- 
eral Baptist  churches  in  North  Carolina. 
His  wife,  Agnes  Judd  Currin  '24,  sur- 
vives. 

Jordan  James  Sullivan  '28  died  of  a 
heart  attack  on  May  24.  A  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Columbus,  Ga.,  Duke  Alumni 
Association,  Mr.  Sullivan  was  a  pharma- 
cist and  businessman  in  that  city  for 
many  years.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  a  son,  Dr.  James  Howell  Sullivan 
'52,  and  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  is 
Margaret  Sue  Sullivan  '52,  a  graduate 
student  at  Duke. 


Cecil  C.  Rankin  '29  of  Gastonia, 
N.  C,  died  on  Aug.  17.  He  had  been 
paralyzed  for  many  years  as  a  result  of 
injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent. 

William  B.  (Bill)  Hicks  '33  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  died  unexpectedly  at  his 
home  on  Aug.  9.  He  was  in  the  plumb- 
ing business,  his  firm  being  Hicks  and 
Ingle  Co. 

G.  Tom  Helms  '34  of  Monroe,  N.  C, 
died  on  Sept.  24  following  a  heart  attack. 
For  the  past  23  years  he  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  post  office,  being  acting 
assistant  postmaster  at  the  time  of  his 
passing.  In  addition  to  his  wife,  he  is 
survived  by  two  sons,  one  being  G.  Tom 
Helms,  Jr.,  a  senior  at  Duke. 

Herbert  G.  Taylor  '35,  a  native  of 
Oxford.  N.  C,  and  a  resident  of  Clewis- 
ton,  Fla.,  was  found  dead  in  a  Creed- 
moor.  N.  C,  motel  on  June  14.  Death 
was  from  a  self-inflicted  pistol  wound. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  with  the 
Fleming  Warehouse  in  Oxford,  but  re- 
cently he  had  been  engaged  in  growing 
produce  in  Florida.  Survivors  include 
his  parents  and  one  sister.  Mary  Helen 
Taylor  Watkins  (Mrs.  S.  James)  '34  of 
Naples,  Fla. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  W.  Murray  Jones,  Jr.,  '37  of 
Galena,  Ohio,  on  Nov.   15,  1964. 

Lawrence  King  Reid,  Jr.,  '37  of 
Cheraw,  S.  C,  died  on  Aug.  1. 

William  L.  Lampe  '38,  assistant  vice 
president  of  the  Continental  National 
American  Insurance  Group,  died  on 
July  24  at  his  home  in  Reading,  Pa. 
Former  resident  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Casualty  Co.'s  central  Pennsylvania 
department,  he  also  at  one  time  had 
supervised  the  company's  marine  opera- 
tions along  the  eastern  seaboard.  His 
widow,  a  daughter  and  two  sons  survive. 

Donald  D.  Carter  '46,  m.d.  '48,  gas- 
troenterologist  at  the  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
Medical  Clinic,  died  on  June  30.  A 
native  of  Erwin,  Tenn.,  he  had  lived  in 
Florida  for  ten  years.  He  was  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  American  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, a  member  of  the  American  and 
Southern  Medical  Associations  and  the 
American  Society  of  Internal  Medicine, 
and  a  fellow  of  the  American  Gastro- 
enterological Society.  Surviving  are  his 
widow,  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 


Why  not  several? 

$1.75  per  copy,  or  $3.50  with 
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Powers 


Larson 


Johnson 


Brownell 


Newsmakers 


In  1950  N.  Thompson  Powers  '51 
scored  six  touchdowns  in  Duke's 
41-0  victory  over  the  University  of 
Richmond.  He  was  the  wingback  who 
also  scored  the  only  touchdown  in  that 
year's  7-0  win  over  Carolina.  Now, 
fifteen  years  later,  his  appointment  as 
executive  director  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission 
was  announced  by  Chairman  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  in  the  football  ver- 
nacular. "I  appreciate  Mr.  Powers' 
willingness  to  tackle  this  assignment," 
he  said. 

Mr.  Powers,  executive  assistant  to 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz, 
agreed  to  serve  as  executive  director 
of  the  commission  during  its  organi- 
zation and  initial  operation.  "His  ex- 
perience .  .  .  will  be  invaluable,"  said 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Before  joining  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  1961,  Mr.  Powers  was  with 
the  law  firm  of  Steptoe  &  Johnson  in 
Washington.  In  only  a  year,  he  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  top  ten  young 
men  in  government. 

A  Hard  Day's  Work 

Richard  M.  Paddison  '43,  md  '45, 
a  friendly  and  outspoken  individual, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  a  new 
department  of  neurology  at  the  Louisi- 
ana State  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine.    Neurology  and  psychiatry  were 

40 


previously  grouped  in  one  department. 
The  chancellor  of  the  Medical  Center 
said  that  Dr.  Paddison's  appointment 
would  "offer  challenges  which  I  know 
Dr.  Paddison  will  accept  and  manage 
with  scholarly  vigor." 

In  view  of  his  responsibilities,  the 
doctor  will  need  a  great  deal  of  this 
vigor.  He  is  a  senior  visiting  physi- 
cian at  Charity  Hospital  of  Louisiana 
and  chief  of  the  LSU  neurology  ser- 
vice at  the  hospital  as  well  as  president 
of  the  hospital  medical  staff.  These 
duties,  in  addition  to  other  duties  as 
professor  and  departmental  head, 
amount  to  a  hard  day's  work  every- 
day. 

For  the  Sport 

John  E.  Larson  me  '55,  a  lacrosse 
player  while  at  Duke,  has  been  named 
product  manager  of  the  Charles  A. 
Eaton  Company's  Etonic  lines  of  golf 
shoes,  sports  clothing,  and  deck  shoes. 
In  his  new  position  he  will  be  respon- 
sible for  structuring  the  Etonic  lines 
for  the  golf,  boating,  and  incentive 
markets,  contracting  with  outside 
sources,  supervising  styling  and  quali- 
ty, and  handling  advertising  and  mer- 
chandising. 

While  at  Duke,  Mr.  Larson  was 
president  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi  and  editor 
of  the  DukEngineer.  He  also  was 
elected   to  Who's  Who  in  American 


Colleges.  Mr.  Larson  lives  with  his 
wife  and  two  children  in  Hingham, 
Massachusetts. 

Cited 

Captain  Jeremy  R.  Johnson  llb  '61 
was  cited  this  summer  for  meritorious 
achievement  while  serving  as  legal 
assistance  officer  in  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Division  at  headquar- 
ters of  the  United  States  Army  Com- 
munications Zone,  Europe.  This  zone 
provides  logistical,  communications, 
and  administrative  support  to  all  U.S. 
military  forces  in  Europe.  Captain 
Johnson,  who  was  presented  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Achievement,  served  as  legal 
assistance  officer  during  1962-65. 

In  Banking 

William  Brownell  '47,  who  went  on 
to  take  his  master's  degree  at  Harvard's 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration in  1956,  has  been  promoted 
to  manager  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank's 
office  in  Corning,  California.  He 
joined  the  bank  in  1956  and  was  serv- 
ing as  assistant  manager  of  a  branch 
office  before  being  appointed  to  his 
new  position  in  a  newly  opened  office. 

A  member  of  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Duke  Alumni  Association,  Mr. 
Brownell  and  his  wife  Lee  now  have 
four  children. 


Born  at  the  age  of  128. 

Hanes  Corporation  was  born  February  26, 1965.  Yet,  it  is  128  years  old. 

You  see,  Hanes  Corporation  is  the  result  of  the  merger  of  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting 

Company,  63  years  old,  and  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  Company,  65  years  old. 

Combined  age?  128  years. 

This  combination  of  youth  and  age  is  actually  quite 

descriptive  of  Hanes  Corporation. 

Young  in  ideas. 

Young  in  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

Young  in  excitement. 

But  old  in  experience,  maturity,  and  stability. 
So  you  can  look  to  Hanes  Corporation  and  its  more  than  9,000  employees  to 
continue  to  offer  the  best  in  fine  products  for  the  whole  family. 

Ladies'  seamless  stockings. 

Underwear  for  men  and  boys. 

Infants'  and  children's  wear.  Sleepwear. 

Sportswear  and  athletic  uniforms. 

Socks  for  men  and  children. 

And  the  most  important  product  of  all: 

Quality. 

HANES  CORPORATION 

WINSTON-SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA  _  _  r  t m   ^   _ 

HOSIERY  DIVISION  KNITTING  DIVISION 
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November 


Sunday          Monday         Tuesday      Wednesday     Thursday          Friday          Saturday 

1 

Christian 

Convocation  and 

N.C.  Pastor's 

School 

Reunions  for 

Divinity  School 

Classes  of  '55 

and  '40 

2 

Christian 

Convocation  and 

N.C.  Pastor's 

School 

Reunions  for 

Divinity  School 

Classes  of  '55 

and  '40 

Divinity  Alumni 

Assoc.  Meeting 

9 

3 

Christian 

Convocation  and 

N.O.  Pastor's 

School 

Reunions  for 

Divinity  School 

Classes  of  '55 

and  '40 

4 

5 

The  Royal 
Winnipeg  Ballet 
Page  Auditorium 

6 

Duke  vs.               ! 
N.C.  State 
Raleigh 

Music  Faculty 

Series :  American 

Art  Song 

East  Duke 

7 

8 

Music  Faculty 

Series:  "An 

Evening  with  Iain 

Hamilton" 

East  Duke 

10 

Duke  Players: 

"Another  Part  of 

the  Forest" 

Branson 

11 

Duke  Players: 

"Another  Part  of 

the  Forest" 

Branson 

12 

Dad's  Day 
Weekend 

Concert  Band 
Page  Auditorium 

Duke  Players: 

"Another  Part  of 

the  Forest" 

Branson 

13 

Duke  vs. 
Wake  Forest 
Duke  Stadium 

Dad's  Day 
Weekend 

Duke  Players : 

"Another  Part  of 

the  Forest" 

Branson 

14 

Dad's  Day 
Weekend 

Symposium : 

"The  New 

Morality" 

Page  Auditorium 

15 

Symposium: 

"The  New 

Morality" 

Page  Auditorium 

16 

Svmposium; 

"The  New 

Morality" 

Page  Auditorium 

17 

International 

Congress  of 

Hyperbaric 

Medicine 

Page  Auditorium 

Leslie  Parnas 
East  Duke 

18 

International 

Congress  of 

Hyperbaric 

Medicine 

Page  Auditorium 

Duke  Symphony 
Page  Auditorium 

19 

International 

Congress  of 

Hyperbaric 

Medicine 

Page  Auditorium 

20 

Duke  vs.  UNC 
Duke  Stadium 

Kroll  Quartet 
East  Duke 

International 

Congress  of 

Hyperbaric 

Medicine 

Page  Auditorium 

21 

22 

Music  Faculty- 
Series:  Dante 
Centenary 
Celebration 
East  Duke 

Sen.  George 

McGovern 

Page  Auditorium 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Terpsichorean 

Christmas 

Concert 

Page  Auditorium 

\ 
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November  Comments 


This  issue  of  the  Register  contains  an  article,  "My 
Life  at  the  University,"  taken  from  a  chapter  in 
a  book  entitled  Memoirs  of  Capitalism,  Com- 
munism, and  Nazism.  The  book  was  published  last 
month  by  Duke  Press,  and  its  author  is  Calvin  Bryce 
Hoover,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Economics,  and 
one  who  does  not  need  to  be  further  identified  to  Duke 
alumni  of  the  past  forty  years. 

Professor  Hoover  can  look  back  upon  a  life  devoted 
to  a  dual  career.  He  has  had  extraordinary  prowess  as 
a  teacher.  He  has  also  been  directly  influential  in  na- 
tional and  international  affairs.  He  has  served  often 
as  a  consultant  to  federal  agencies  and  occasionally. 
too,  as  an  administrator  of  federal  programs.  This  is 
the  career  which  he  writes  about  in  his  Memoirs. 

Diligence,  curiosity,  and  fortuitous  timing  placed 
Professor  Hoover,  during  the  Twenties  and  Thirties, 
first  in  Russia  and  then  in  Germany  on  days  of  critical 
importance  for  each  of  these  nations  and,  indeed,  for 
the  world.  Experience  thus  gained  led  to  further  adven- 
tures during  World  War  II  as  a  member  of  OSS,  serving 
with  General  "Wild  Bill"  Donovan. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  claim  that  Professor 
Hoover's  book  is  as  exciting  as  a  James  Bond  thriller 
or  that  his  exploits  in  any  way  parallel  those  of  "007." 
But  this  book  should  hold  fascination  for  two  groups 
in  particular — those  who  have  known  Dr.  Hoover 
personally  and  who  have  attended  his  classes  on  the 
Duke  campus,  and  those  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
frequent  corollary  role  of  a  professor  as  a  participant  in 
public  affairs. 

The  content  of  Professor  Hoover's  book  has  been 
only  suggested.  There  is  much  else  in  it.  But  here 
the  book  would  seem  to  have  a  particular  signifi- 
cance at  this  particular  time,  for  now  more  than  ever  the 
affairs  of  universities  and  public  affairs  generally  seem 
to  be  more  intimately  entwined  than  ever  before,  and 
especially  throughout  the  various  branches  of  the  federal 
government.  The  role  of  the  professor  as  a  participant 
in  public  affairs,  and  the  consequent  involvement  of 
universities,  is  opening  up  rather  vast  new  opportunities 
for  service,  but  these  are  opportunities  not  unaccom- 
panied by  new  or  increased  difficulties  for  the  institu- 
tions themselves. 


A  great  deal  is  being  heard  now  on  this  general 
subject  and  a  great  deal  more  will  be  heard  in  the 
future.  Meanwnile,  Professor  Hoover's  book  illustrates 
that  the  teacher's  involvement  in  decisive  activity,  a 
projection  of  his  usefulness  beyond  the  classroom  to  a 
concern  with  practice  as  well  as  theory,  is  truly  nothing 
new  and,  indeed,  has  almost  the  force  of  tradition  at  the 
higher  levels  of  the  profession. 

At  Duke,  and  presumably  at  other  universities,  the 
fall  seems  more  intensely  active  than  any  other  period 
of  the  year.  This  may  be  equally  true  in  many  other 
kinds  of  communities,  but  there  does  seem  to  be  more 
intellectual  vigor  of  all  sorts  in  the  autumn. 

Evidence  of  this  is  in  the  amount  and  type  of  mail 
that  comes  with  each  morning  delivery.  The  variety  of 
matters  which  concern  Duke  alumni  and  their  relation- 
ships to  the  institution  can  sometimes  be  bewildering 
(and  gratifying)  and  there  appears  to  be  an  increasing 
willingness  on  the  part  of  alumni  to  express  themselves 
on  university  and  academic  matters. 

This  is  good.  It  is  particularly  good  when  thoughtful 
praise  is  as  abundant  as  thoughtful  criticism,  and  when 
both  outweigh  perfunctory  compliment  and  rash  protest. 

Perhaps,  in  fact,  a  true  measure  of  a  university's 
value  lies  in  its  ability  to  give  permanent  momen- 
tum to  the  thought  processes  of  its  students,  a 
permanency  proven  by  the  cerebral  (and  emotional) 
vigor  of  its  alumni. 

This  autumn  the  mail  gives  unusual  evidence  that 
this  vigor  continues.  Occasionally,  however,  one  is 
left  baffled  by  a  particular  criticism.  A  brief  note 
came  the  other  day  from  one  of  the  University's  oldest 
and  best  and  most  loyal  friends.  In  a  moment  of  tempo- 
rary discontent,  and  perhaps  uncertainty,  the  writer 
mildly  protested  the  fact  that  he  could  no  longer  seem 
to  find  among  the  corridors  of  the  campus  individuals 
with  whom  he  had  much  in  common. 

"It  is  hard,"  he  wrote,  "to  find  a  Duke  man  on  the 
Duke  campus  any  longer.   And  no  one  at  all  seems  to 

be  accessible.  There  is  no  one  there  like and 

with  whom  I  felt  something  in  common. 


'As  a  matter  of  fact,"  the  note  concluded,  "there 
is  no  longer  anyone  at  Duke  as  old  as  people." 

Roger  L.  Marshall,  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 
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4  FROM  EAST  AND  WEST 

A  survey  of  events  and  decisions  attempting  to  impart  at  least  some  of 
the  atmospheric  flavoring  that  is  unique  to  the  Duke  University  campus. 
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8  MY  LIFE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Economics  Calvin  B.  Hoover  looked  back  on 
his  years  at  Duke  in  an  autobiography  recently  published  by  Duke  Press. 
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15  WITH  MANY  RECORDS  AND  AN  INJURED  KNEE 

An  injured  knee  ended  Duke  quarterback  Edward  "Scotty"  Glacken's  col- 
legiate career  in  mid-season — but  not  before  he  had  set  some  records. 

18  FOCUS  ON  THE  ALUMNI 

An  informal  digest  of  alumni  organization  activities  and  news  of  partic- 
ular interest  to  alumni.  Also,  comments  by  alumni  about  alumni  concerns. 

23  NEWS  OF  THE  CLASSES 

A  summary  of  class  activities  and  of  events  in  the  lives  of  individual 
alumni  composing  those  classes.  A  diary  of  alumni  interests  and  progress. 
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from  September  through  June  by  Duke  Univer- 
sity, Durham,  North  Carolina  27706.  Sub- 
scription rates:  $3.00  per  year;  35  cents  per 
copy.  Second  class  postage  paid  at  Duke  Sta- 
tion, Durham,  North  Carolina.  Change  of  ad- 
dress should  be  sent,  to  Alumni  Records  Office, 
Duke  Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27706. 


The  Cover 

Edward  "Scotty"  Glacken  sets  to  pass  against  Pitt 
early  this  fall  before  an  injured  knee  forced  an  end 
to  his  collegiate  career.  Photograph  by  Thad  Sparks. 


How  does  your  job  measure  up  to  a  career  with  Mass  Mutual? 


IN  INCOME?  One  out  of  every  5  Mass  Mutual  repre- 
sentatives earned  over  $20,000  in  1964.  Those  with  5  or 
more  years'  experience  averaged  $14,978. 

And  the  top  100  producers  averaged  $36,943  for  the  year. 

IN  PRESTIGE?  Mass  Mutual  representatives  hold  an 
unusually  high  proportion  of  the  top  honors  in  the  insurance 
field. 

One  in  3  Agents  and  General  Agents  won  the  National 
Quality  Award  in  1964. 

One  in  8  was  a  member  of  the  Million  Dollar  Round  Table. 

One  in  5  Mass  Mutual  men  is  a  Chartered  Life  Under- 
writer (one  of  the  industry's  highest  honors)! 

IN  ASSOCIATIONS?  Mass  Mutual  men  enjoy  the 
rewards  of  working  with  successful  people.  In  1964,  new 
individual  policies  (not  including  those  issued  on  Pension 
Plans)  averaged  $19,195. 

Mass  Mutual  wrote  6.5%  of  all  Pension  Trust  Plans 
written  in  the  U.S.  last  year. 

And  out  of  $1.1  billion  of  individual  life  insurance  we  sold 
in  1964,  Business  Insurance  accounted  for  $210  million! 


Success  has  many  yardsticks.  In  any  business,  however,  these 
are  the  factors  that  count. 

If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  progress,  or  feel  that  your 
rewards  don't  measure  up  to  your  effort  .  .  .  it's  probably 
time  to  re-evaluate  your  situation.  Compare  your  present  job 
with  the  above  facts  about  a  career  with  Mass  Mutual. 

Mass  Mutual  is  a  solid  company,  with  over  100  years' 
experience.  It's  a  company  held  in  high  regard  by  the  rest 
of  the  Insurance  industry.  If  you'd  like  more  information  on 


a  career  with  Mass  Mutual,  just  write  a  personal  letter 
about  yourself  and  mail  it  to  Charles  H.  Schaaff,  President 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

It  could  be  one  of  the  most  important  letters  »— ^^— 

you've  ever  written. 

MASSACHUSETTS    MUTUAL 
LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 

Springfield,  Massachusetts /  organized  1851 


Some  of  the  Duke  alumni  in  Massachusetts  Mutur.l  service: 

John  E.  Sundholm,  '38,  Jacksonville.  N.  C.      T.  Brian  Carter,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  Mehrtens  G.  Chillingworth,  '49,  Honolulu 

John  L.  Dwight,  '42,  Philadelphia  David  W.  Dennis,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  William  L.  Watts,  '50.  Home  Office 

C.  William  Mock,  '42,  Tampa  Frederick  W.  Harwood.  '46.  Home  Office  William  H.  Patty,  '54.  Greensboro 


Duke  University  Press  is  proud  to  announce  the  publication  of 

Calvin  Bryce  Hoover's 

MEMOIRS  OF  CAPITALISM, 
COMMUNISM,  AND  NAZISM 


„- 


M,MI,0I,S  mJid Nazism 
CoMi-numsm,  and  n     ^ 


v_ 


In  this  autobiography,  Professor  Hoover  has  written  of  his  early  life,  of 
his  service  at  the  front  in  World  War  I,  and  of  his  career  at  Duke.  He  tells 
of  his  life  in  Soviet  Russia  and  in  Nazi  Germany,  as  well  as  of  his  service  in 
the  United  States  government. 

His  own  experiences  and  the  exploits  of  his  intelligence  agents,  while 
Professor  Hoover  was  directing  the  OSS  network  in  Northern  Europe  during 
World  War  II,  tell  a  fantastic,  true-to-life,  espionage  story. 

Published  1965  x,  302  pp.  $8.50 


Please  send  me copy /copies  of  Hoover:  Memoirs  of  Capitalism, 

Communism,  and  Nazism  ($8.50) 


name 


street 


city  and  state 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  6697  College  Station,  Durham,  N.C.  27708 


from  EAST 

and 

WEST 


DEVELOPMENTS  AND  EVENTS  AT  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 


When  the  Medical  Center  opened 
in  1930  its  facilities  were  ade- 
quate for  600  students  in  the  various 
health  professions.  The  number  of 
students  has  doubled  in  the  intervening 
period.  The  capacity  of  the  center's 
facilities  has  not.  The  Medical  Center 
is  "bulging  at  the  seams,"  according 
to  the  reports  of  outside  consultants. 
The  need  for  new  facilities  is  critical. 

Just  as  critical  is  the  need  through- 
out the  country  for  trained  health 
personnel.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  nation's  medical  schools  must  grad- 
uate 12,000  doctors  annually  by  1970 
in  order  to  maintain  the  present  ratio 
of  doctors  to  population.  Today,  only 
8,000  are  graduated  each  year.  The 
shortage  is  just  as  acute  in  other  medi- 
cal areas. 

In  order  to  meet  these  related  needs, 
the  Medical  Center  will  share  sub- 
stantially in  the  University's  three-year, 
$102,876,000  capital  gifts  campaign. 
In  fact,  38  per  cent  or  $28,800,000  of 
the  $75,576,000  designated  for  physi- 
cal plant  projects  within  the  University 
will  go  to  the  Medical  Center.  Accord- 
ingly, Dr.  Barnes  Woodhall,  vice  pro- 
vost for  medical  affairs,  has  unveiled 
plans  for  a  three-year  expansion  pro- 
gram which  will  more  than  double  the 
size  of  the  present  center.  These 
expanded  facilities  will  include: 

(1)  A  $10,000,000  teaching  and  ad- 
ministration building  which  will 
facilitate  a  60  per  cent  increase  in  the 
enrollments  of  the  School  of  Medicine 


and  School  of  Nursing.  Each  Medical 
School  class  will  be  increased  from  80 
to  128  students.  In  the  School  of 
Nursing,  undergraduate  enrollment 
will  rise  to  ninety  students  each  class 
in  addition  to  the  training  of  fifty  grad- 
uate and  thirty  special  students  an- 
nually. Enrollments  in  the  training 
programs  for  other  health-related  pro- 
fessions will  also  be  increased. 

(2)  A  $5,200,000  basic  sciences 
building  which  will  provide  space  for 
the  departments  of  physiology  and 
pharmacology,  biochemistry,  and  the 
genetics  division.  It  also  will  provide 
additional  facilities  for  an  immunology 
program  concerned  with  much  of  the 
basic  work  in  the  University's  organ 
and  tissue  transplantation  efforts. 

(3)  A  new  medical  library  cost- 
ing $2,800,000  and  having  a  capacity 
of  approximately  300,000  volumes. 
The  present  medical  library  has  a 
capacity  of  50,000  volumes.  The  new 
facility  will  be  designed  to  serve  as  a 
regional  storage  and  retrieval  center 
for  medical  information.  Through 
the  use  of  computerized  equipment, 
doctors  in  the  South  will  be  able  to  dial 
the  library  to  obtain  the  latest  informa- 
tion about  any  disease  or  disorder. 

(4)  A  new  hospital  costing  approxi- 
mately $8,000,000.  This  building  will 
initially  contain  128  patient-beds  with 
necessary  supporting  services  and  facil- 
ities for  ultimate  expansion  to  400 
beds. 

(5)  A  new  clinical  research  unit 


which  will  cost  $1,700,000  and  will 
house  a  new  hyperbaric  oxygenation 
unit.  Hyperbaric  oxygenation,  which 
involves  the  use  of  a  pressurized  cham- 
ber in  saturating  a  patient's  blood  with 
oxygen,  has  already  been  useful  at 
Duke  in  treating  such  conditions  as 
heart  attacks,  strokes,  and  various 
types  of  poisoning  and  infection. 

(6)  An  addition  to  the  Private 
Diagnostic  Clinic  costing  $300,000;  a 
hospital  chapel,  $155,000;  and  renova- 
tion of  some  existing  hospital  areas, 
$800,000. 

This  "three-year  program  is  our 
minimum  immediate  need  if  we  are  to 
fulfill  our  public  responsibility,"  said 
Dr.  Woodhall. 

The  expansion  will  involve  opening 
a  new  medical  campus  which  will  be 
integrated  with  the  present  complex. 
The  new  campus  will  be  built  on  about 
forty  acres  of  land  extending  north 
from  the  present  medical  complex  to 
Erwin  Road  on  the  outskirts  of  Dur- 
ham. Although  facilities  in  the  three- 
year  plan  are  expected  to  be  in  opera- 
tion by  1970,  the  entire  new  complex 
is  projected  over  a  ten-year  period 
which  coincides  with  completion  of  the 
University's  Ten-year  Fifth  Decade 
Program. 

Real  Estate 

During  this  year's  Academic  Convo- 
cation and  formal  launching  of  the 
capital    gifts    campaign,    it    was    an- 


Model  of  planned  Medical  Center  expansion. 


nounced  that  the  Burlington  Industries 
Foundation  had  agreed  to  sell  the  Uni- 
versity 153  parcels  of  land  and  build- 
ings between  East  and  West.  The  land 
is  essential  to  the  University  in  its  com- 
mitment to  concepts  embodied  in  a 
new  Master  Campus  Plan.  With  this 
land,  said  President  Douglas  M. 
Knight  at  the  convocation,  "we  shall 
have  an  adequate  base  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  third  center  of  campus  life 
and  activity  between  those  two  which 
now  absorb  us  so  completely.  .  .  .  We 
shall  be  creating  a  coherent  pattern  for 
the  University;  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  keep  the  integrity  and  the  distinction 
of  both  the  eastern  and  western  ends 
of  the  campus  while  we  overcome  the 
inevitable  conflicts  that  have  existed 


about  whether  we  are  putting  our  pri- 
mary emphasis  here  or  there.  Our 
emphasis  is  on  the  whole  University." 

Title  to  the  land  was  formally  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  November  1. 

The  property,  which  was  formerly 
owned  by  Irwin  Mills,  is  occupied  to 
a  great  extent  by  individual  residences 
which  the  company  had  built  and 
rented  to  its  employees.  Duke  will 
continue  to  rent  the  houses  on  the 
same  basis  until  its  plans  for  use  of  the 
property  materialize.  Occupants  of  the 
houses  have  been  promised  two 
notices:  (1)  notification  at  least  six 
months  prior  to  utilization  of  the  land 
by  the  University,  and  (2)  notification 
three  months  prior  to  any  rental  ad- 
justment. 


New  Look  Out  Back 

The  department  of  chemistry  got  a 
new  chairman  this  fall,  Dr.  Charles  K. 
Bradsher,  a  James  B.  Duke  Professor, 
and  now  the  department  is  in  the  news 
again  through  an  announcement  to  the 
effect  that  a  new  departmental  home  is 
being  planned  for  a  site  located  be- 
tween the  School  of  Law  and  Biologi- 
cal Sciences  Building.  As  many  people 
have  commented,  this  part  of  the 
campus  can  use  some  architectural 
embellishment,  for  the  red  brick  build- 
ings presently  located  there  are  com- 
monly referred  to  as  belonging  to  the 
Twentieth  Century  Post  Office  and 
Modern  Penitentiary  architectural 
styles.    According  to  a  news  release, 


the  new  Chemistry  Building  "will  uti- 
lize Hillsboro  stone  and  glass  promi- 
nently, and  will  be  so  designed  as  to 
blend  the  features  of  the  adjacent 
brick  and  limestone  buildings  with 
those  of  the  Gothic  structures  of  the 
main  quadrangle  nearby."  Quite  a  job 
— and  if  the  chemistry  department  can 
do  it  a  substantial  contribution  will 
have  been  made  to  the  aesthetic  ap- 
pearance of  the  campus. 

At  present,  chemistry  is  located  in  a 
building  thirty-five  years  old.  It  is 
the  last  of  the  laboratory  sciences  still 
occupying  its  original  West  Campus 
quarters.  The  rapid  and  dramatic 
changes  in  the  physical  sciences  in 
recent  years  have  frequently  made 
laboratories  which  are  only  two 
decades  old  obsolete.  So  the  Duke 
department  is  in  great  need  of  a  new 
home. 

It  would  be  less  than  honest,  of 
course,  to  paint  an  entirely  black 
picture  of  the  chemistry  department  in 
its  present  quarters.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  the  lack  of  adequate 
physical  facilities  is  hampering  the 
effectiveness  of  the  department.  It  is 
having  difficulty  recruiting  new  faculty 
members  because  of  insufficient  equip- 
ment and  space  for  research.  These 
same  reasons  place  the  department  in 
an  uncompetitive  position  in  solicita- 
tion of  foundation  and  government 
research  grants.  Its  library  is  good,  but 
limited  seating  and  storage  facilities 
prevent  adequate  service  being  given 
to  all  students.  Space  limitations  have 
also  prevented  the  department  from 
providing  instruction  to  majors  in 
other  science  departments  within  the 
University  and  from  providing  needed 
expansion  of  graduate  and  post- 
doctoral instruction.  These  very  real 
problems  will  be  overcome  with  con- 
struction of  a  new  facility  for  teaching 
and  research. 

In  order  to  avoid  its  present  predica- 
ment in  future  years,  the  department 
is  making  a  determined  effort  to  see 
that  built-in  obsolescr.nce  is  avoided  in 
its  new  home.  Architects  are  designing 
a  modular  structure  which  will  be  flexi- 
ble enough  to  provide  laboratories  that 
may  be  expanded  or  subdivided  ac- 
cording to  needs  arising  in  a  field  of 
rapid  change.  Also,  the  versatility  of 
the  building  is  expected  to  allow  the 


Combating  the  pigeons. 


addition  of  space  and  equipment  or 
the  revision  of  teaching  methods  as 
change  requires. 

The  Chemistry  Building  has  high 
priority  among  those  buildings  in- 
cluded in  the  $102,876,000  capital 
gifts  campaign  being  conducted  by  the 
University.  Its  cost  is  expected  to  be 
approximately  $4,950,000.  Hopefully, 
construction  will  be  underway  by  next 
fall. 


New  Professorship 

Any  alumnus  who  ever  went  down 
to  Wrightsville  Beach,  North  Carolina, 
for  a  house  party  is  likely  to  remember 
passing  the  Babies  Hospital  just  be- 


fore crossing  the  bridge  over  the  sound 
to  the  beach  proper.  But  he  probably 
would  not  have  related  it  to  Duke. 
Now,  however,  the  founder  of  that 
hospital  and  research  center,  Dr.  J. 
Buren  Sidbury,  a  1908  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  has  endowed  a  profes- 
sorship at  the  University. 

The  professorship,  known  as  the  J. 
Buren  Sidbury  Professorship  in  Pedi- 
atrics, was  awarded  for  the  first  time 
during  the  Medical  School  Alumni 
Weekend  held  on  campus  in  October. 
The  endowed  chair  went  to  Dr.  Jerome 
S.  Harris,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  pediatrics  at  the  Medical  Center. 

Dr.  Sidbury,  who  is  now  seventy- 
nine  years  old,  is  considered  by  his  col- 
leagues as  a  pioneer  pediatrician  in  the 


South.  He  started  his  practice  in  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina,  in  1915.  His 
work  there  in  detecting  early  cases  of 
tuberculosis  and  tracing  them  to  their 
source  is  considered  a  classic  example 
of  community  health  education.  In 
1920  the  high  mortality  rate  associated 
with  "summer  diarrhea"  in  infants 
prompted  him  to  found  the  Babies 
Hospital  to  specialize  in  the  acute  ill- 
nesses of  children.  He  later  donated  a 
nursing  home  there  and  was  instru- 
mental in  forming  the  Babies  Hospital 
Research  Center  in  1961. 

In  addition  to  his  service  as  a  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Sidbury  served  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  trustee  for  sixteen  years 
prior  to  his  retirement  from  the  board 
in  1963. 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  Sidbury  was 
donated  by  his  children  and  presented 
to  the  Medical  Center  at  an  alumni 
dinner  on  October  12. 

Dr.  Harris,  who  now  occupies  the 
named  chair,  joined  the  Duke  faculty 
in  1937.  He  has  worked  extensively 
with  metabolic  diseases  of  children  and 
in  pediatric  cardiology. 

A  New  Dean 

Dr.  F.  Hodge  O'Neal  has  been 
named  to  succeed  Dr.  E.  R.  Latty  as 
dean  of  the  School  of  Law.  Although 
a  definite  date  has  not  been  announced 
for  the  changeover,  it  will  take  place 
no  later  than  July,  1967.  "If  I  serve 
until  July  1,  1967,"  said  Dean  Latty  in 
a  Law  School  publication,  "I  will  have 
been  dean  for  ten  years,  which  is  long 
enough  for  any  administrator.  I've 
noticed  in  the  education  world,  and 
perhaps  this  goes  for  big  business  also, 
that  a  dean  or  president,  if  he  is  going 
to  do  anything  big,  will  do  it  in  the 
first  five  years."  Therefore  Dean  Latty 
requested  the  change  in  leadership  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  School.  He 
will,  however,  remain  on  the  faculty 
and  assume  an  increased  teaching  load. 

Dr.  O'Neal,  a  member  of  the  Duke 
faculty  for  the  past  six  years,  once 
served  as  acting  dean  of  the  Law 
School  at  Mercer  University.  He  has 
also  been  on  the  law  faculties  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  Vanderbilt, 
and  New  York  University.  Currently 
director  of  the  University's  Small  Busi- 


ness Research  Project,  Dr.  O'Neal  is 
recognized  by  his  colleagues  as  an 
authority  on  close  corporations.  He 
has  written  extensively  in  this  field, 
and  his  publications  include  a  two- 
volume  study  entitled  Close  Corpora- 
lions:  Law  and  Practice.  He  also  is 
editor  of  Corporate  Practice  Commen- 
tator, a  legal  periodical. 

Since  becoming  dean  of  the  Law 
School  in  1958,  Dr.  Latty  has  led  the 
School  to  new  levels  of  achievement. 
It  was  a  small  school  in  a  small  build- 
ing when  he  assumed  office.  Its  stu- 
dent body  was  largely  from  the  South 
and  its  reputation  was  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  the  same  geographical 
area.  Today,  the  School  occupies  a 
modern  building  complete  with  the 
comfort  of  air  conditioning.  Students 
now  at  the  School  come  from  colleges 
throughout  the  nation.  Only  about 
one-fourth  of  them  are  from  the  South. 
In  addition,  enrollment  has  more  than 
doubled  and  the  median  law  test  ad- 
mission score  of  entering  classes  has  at 
times  ranked  third  in  the  nation.  "He 
works  like  a  Trojan,"  one  faculty 
member  is  quoted  as  having  said.  "He 
is  here  from  early  to  late,  and  little 
goes  on  without  his  hand  being  in  it." 
The  work  was  obviously  effective. 

"Dean  Latty  has  never  played  for 
popularity,"  says  Spence  Perry,  a  law 
student,  in  The  Devil's  Advocate.  "He 
is  interested  only  in  doing  the  best 
job  he  can.  ...  He  is  a  man  who  keeps 
on  giving,  and  his  carefully  laid  out 
plan  for  succession  is  indicatve  of 
how  far  he  has  gone  to  serve  this  com- 
munity of  scholars. 

"It  is  terribly  sentimental,  and  he 
probably  wouldn't  like  to  have  it 
brought  up  in  his  presence,  but  I  think 
we  can  all  see  a  maudlin  reunion  forty 
years  from  now  when  some  of  us,  at 
least,  will  be  proud  to  be  known  as 
'one  of  Latty's  boys.'  " 


No  Landing 


From  the  window  in  the  alumni  pub- 
lications office  one  can  view  the 
Chapel  tower.  The  other  day  the  view 
was  startling.  A  man  was  perched  on 
one  of  the  ledges.  Now  the  usual  oc- 
cupants of  these  ledges  are  pigeons, 
and  since  someone  did  jump  from  the 


tower  several  years  ago,  it  was  decided 
that  a  telephone  call  to  the  Chapel  was 
in  order.   A  lady  answered. 

"Did  you  know  somebody  was 
climbing  around  the  tower?" 

"What?" 

"Yes.  Some  guy's  out  there  on  a 
ledge.  Looks  like  he  might  be  work- 
ing." 

"Just  a  minute  and  let  me  connect 
you  with  someone  else." 

As  it  turned  out,  the  man  on  the 
ledge  was  just  going  about  his  business. 
And  his  business  was  spreading  pigeon 
repellent.  "The  carillonneur  is  happy 
now  that  he  won't  be  getting  parrot 
fever,"  said  the  second  person  admitted 
to  the  telephone  conversation.  "Also, 
the  janitor  was  having  a  hard  time 
keeping  things  clean." 

The  problem  of  pigeons  is  not  un- 
common on  campus.  The  man  on  the 
ledge  was  using  a  caulking  gun  to 
spread  a  putty-like  substance  on  which 
the  pigeons  do  not  enjoy  lighting. 
Since  the  substance  is  not  effective 
after  it  dries,  the  process  must  be  re- 
peated about  every  four  months.  In 
the  meantime,  the  pigeon  population 
seems  as  large  as  ever. 

Noted 

•  Dan  McGrath,  curator  of  rare 
books,  is  in  charge  of  getting  out  a 
publication  entitled  "Marginal  Notes, 
An  Interim  Newsletter,"  which  is  is- 
sued periodically  by  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  (an  organization,  by  the  way, 
which  is  in  need  of  additional  friends). 
In  the  most  recent  issue  of  this  publica- 
tion it  was  noted  that  Miss  Alice  Ford, 
John  James  Audubon's  definitive  biog- 
rapher, visited  the  Library  and  Rare 
Book  Room  to  admire  the  University's 
copy  of  Audubon's  Birds  of  America. 
It  was  stated  that  "This  book  is  kept  on 
display  in  the  Rare  Book  Rooms,  and 
a  leaf  is  turned  each  day  so  that 
regular  visitors  to  the  Library  may  in 
the  course  of  a  year  see  all  the  Audu- 
bon bird  plates."  There  are  435  cop- 
perplate engravings  in  the  book.  Slow 
reading  but  a  charming  idea. 

•  In  the  twilight  on  October  28 
Nurmi  was  seen  racing  up  and  down 
the  quadrangle  evidently  breaking-in  a 
new  pair  of  gleaming  white  tennis 
sneakers. 


My  Life 

at  the 
University 


by  Calvin  B.  Hoover 
James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Economics 


Dr.  Hoover  discusses  academic  freedom,  teaching 
and  research,  and  the  Southern  textile  industry. 
A  remembrance,  too,  of  numerous  colleagues, 
students,  and  a  quixotic  code  confronted  by  reality. 

When  I  arrived  at  Duke  [in  1925],  it  was  still  in 
its  physical  form  entirely  unchanged  from 
Trinity  College,  and  its  intellectualmodification 
was  just  barely  beginning.  Trinity  was  indeed  a  South- 
ern college,  but  neither  the  college  itself  nor  Durham, 
the  town  in  which  it  was  located,  had  much  connection 
with  the  stereotype  of  the  plantation  South — Southern 
colonels,  faithful  colored  servants,  moonlight  and  roses, 
etc.  Such  a  South  had,  of  course,  been  largely  fictitious 
anyhow,  but  it  had  even  less  relevancy  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  Durham,  North  Carolina,  than  almost  any- 
where else  in  the  South. 

Durham  had  barely  existed  before  the  Civil  War. 
At  the  census  of  1870,  it  had  had  256  inhabitants.  It 
was  an  industrial  town  of  some  40,000  inhabitants  when 
I  arrived.  It  owed  its  existence  first  to  the  tobacco 
factories  which  the  Duke  family  had  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  establishing,  and  secondly  to  the  textile  mills, 
in  which  there  had  also  been  a  Duke  investment. 
Trinity  College  had  been  moved  to  Durham  some  years 
before  from  its  original  location  farther  west  in  the  state 
with  the  prospect  of  financial  support  from  Washington 
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Duke,  the  father  of  J.  B.  Duke.  This  financial  support 
had  been  forthcoming  and  had  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  survival  of  the  college. 

From  the  first  I  thought  of  myself  as  much  more 
radical  in  my  social  and  economic  outlook  than  was  true 
of  the  trustees  of  Duke  University,  the  trustees  of  the 
Duke  Endowment,  the  university  administration,  the 
city  of  Durham,  and  the  state  of  North  Carolina  in 
general.  I  realize  now  that  I  carried  a  chip  on  my 
shoulder  for  many  years. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival,  Paul  Blanshard,  a  reporter 
for  the  Nation,  appeared  on  the  campus  and  suggested 
that  he  might  talk  to  one  of  my  classes.  I  willingly 
agreed.  In  the  course  of  his  talk  he  made  the  statement 
that  Southern  textile  workers  were  the  lowest  paid 
industrial  workers  in  the  United  States.  It  happened 
that  one  of  the  students  in  the  class  provided  the 
Associated  Press  with  occasional  items  about  events  at 
the  university.  The  statement  about  the  lower  wages  of 
Southern  textile  workers  was  published  widely.  One  of 
the  Duke  trustees  was  outraged.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
President  Few  saying  that  he  was  "shocked  that  anything 
of  the  sort  could  have  happened  within  the  sacred 
portals  of  Duke  University."  I  was  shown  the  letter  but 
was  not  reprimanded.  As  I  thought  the  matter  over,  I 
felt  that  the  trustee  perhaps  had  a  right  to  be  irritated. 
I  had  been  hired  to  teach  classes  in  economics.  Did  I 
have  a  right  to  turn  my  class,  a  captive  audience,  over  as 
a  forum  for  an  outsider  to  present  his  point  of  view?  It 
is  not  easy  to  give  a  categoric  answer. 


I  have  always  felt  that  an  instructor  should  not  be 
a  protagonist  of  policies  in  the  economic,  political,  or 
social  fields.  I  would  be  ashamed  to  give  a  course  which 
glorified  capitalism,  and  I  would  frown  on  its  being  done 
by  an  instructor  for  whom  I  had  some  responsibility. 
Certainly  I  should  feel  the  same  way  about  being  a  pro- 
tagonist for  socialism.  Protagonism  for  Soviet  Com- 
munism would  be  ruled  out  on  more  positive  grounds 
since  the  system  denies  all  freedom.  Yet,  perhaps,  I  am 
naive  in  disclaiming  protagonism  for  capitalism.  A 
student  who  took  my  courses  could  not  fail  to  know 
that  I  found  our  present  system  of  modified  capitalism 
in  the  United  States  preferable  to  alternative  economic 
and  political  systems.  Yet  I  think  the  comparison  could 
be  presented  in  no  other  way.  It  would  be  quite 
intolerable  intellectually  to  present  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  alternative  economic  systems  so  that 
they  exactly  balanced,  when  in  fact,  in  my  judgment, 
they  do  not.  Indeed,  I  have  never  favored  the  method 
of  presenting  the  good  and  the  evil  of  alternative 
economic  systems  as  a  method  of  teaching.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  much  better  simply  to  analyze  their 
structure  and  functioning  and  allow  the  student  to 
decide  about  their  goodness  and  badness. 

What  Blanshard  had  said  about  low  wages  in  South- 
ern textile  mills  was  quite  true.  The  workers  not  only 
were  unorganized,  their  political  power  was  almost  nil. 
Consequently,  they  were  unable  to  improve  their  lot 
either  through  collective  bargaining  or  labor  legislation. 
Yet  the  development  of  the  textile  industry  had  given 
employment  to  men  and  women  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  unemployed  or  living  at  a  still  lower  standard 
of  living  in  the  back  country.  The  South  had  been  an 
underdeveloped  area  up  to  this  time.  In  this  stage  it  had 
needed  low  wages,  in  the  first  instance,  to  enable  its  yarn 
and  cloth  to  be  sold  in  competition  with  those  of  the 
established  mills  of  New  England.  Further,  the  Southern 
textile  industry  could  not  obtain  economic  aid  in  the 
form  of  grants  or  low-interest  loans  from  abroad  as  do 
India  and  other  underdeveloped  countries  from  the 
United  States  today.  Contrary  to  what  is  commonly 
believed,  the  textile  industry  did  not  move  down  to  the 
South  bodily  from  New  England.  Much  the  greater 
number  of  Southern  mills  were  indigenous,  built  up  by 
Southern  entrepreneurs  with  Southern  capital.  The 
Southern  mill  owners  had  had  more  sense  than  to  invest 
their  scarce  capital  in  secondhand  machinery  from  New 
England.  They  bought  new  machinery  with  capital  built 
up  out  of  the  profits  attainable  from  paying  wages  which 
were  low  in  comparison  with  the  North  but  high  in 
comparison  with  other  employment  opportunities  avail- 
able in  the  South. 


All  this  is  changed  now.  If  Southern  organized  labor 
does  not  have  the  quasi-monopoly  of  economic  and 
political  power  which  it  wields  in  the  industrial  areas 
outside  the  South,  its  economic  and  political  power  is 
already  great.  Ironically  enough,  however,  the  competi- 
tion which  the  Southern  textile  industry  now  has  to  try 
to  meet  comes  not  from  the  dead  textile  industry  of 
New  England,  but  from  low-wage  countries  of  the  world 
favored  until  very  recently  by  cheap  subsidized  Ameri- 
can raw  cotton. 

Since  I  have  been  at  Duke,  the  issue  of  academic  free- 
dom has  occasionally  arisen  again.  Many  years 
later  one  of  our  wealthy  alumni  wrote  a  letter  and 
sent  us  an  article  which  had  been  written  denouncing 
as  radical  and  subversive  Lorie  Tarshis'  Principles  of 
Economics,  which  we  were  using  as  the  text  in  our 
course  in  principles.  I  had,  in  fact,  adopted  the  text  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  of  instructors  who 
were  teaching  the  course,  but  as  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment, I  assumed  general  responsibility  for  all  texts  used. 
Professor  William  H.  Wannamaker,  then  Vice  President 
and  Dean  of  the  University,  showed  me  the  letter  and 
article,  and  we  then  both  individually  examined  the  text. 
While  I  naturally  would  not  have  agreed  with  everything 
in  the  book,  I  could  find  nothing  in  it  which  would  have 
made  its  use  as  a  text  inappropriate.  Dean  Wannamaker 
made  exactly  the  same  finding.  We  courteously  so  in- 
formed the  alumnus.  I  do  not  think  he  was  happy  with 
our  reply,  and  perhaps  we  lost  a  potential  million  dollars 
in  endowment  thereby.  I  know  of  no  instance  since  I 
have  been  at  Duke  of  repression  of  academic  freedom. 
Certainly  I  know  of  no  other  institution  at  which  I  could 
have  been  freer  to  study,  to  teach,  to  write,  and  to  talk 
about  anything  I  liked. 

Professors  sometimes  would  restrict  the  freedom  of 
others  to  criticize  us.  I  have  heard  professors  denounce 
any  criticism  of  themselves  as  though  it  were  a  crime. 
It  is  charged  that  professors  of  economics  generally 
advocate  "creeping  socialism."  I  do  not  believe  it,  but 
I  think  that  this  is  an  expression  of  opinion  which  any- 
one should  be  free  to  make.  I  do  not  believe  that 
professors  should  be  exempt  from  criticism.  I  have  been 
referred  to  orally,  although  not  in  my  presence,  as  a 
Red  and  as  probably  a  Communist.  This  is  on  a  par 
with  being  called  a  Fascist  or  a  Nazi.  Some  left-leaning 
professors  seem  to  think,  however,  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  refer  to  persons  by  these  terms  without  any 
inhibitions.  I  have  been  referred  to  in  print  as  "the 
celebrated  reactionary,  Calvin  Hoover."  I  did,  indeed, 
resent  the  use  of  these  epithets.  Yet  if  a  man  speaks, 
writes,  and  takes  part  in  the  formulation  of  public  policy, 
he  must  expect  to  be  denounced  sometimes.  As  former 
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President  Truman  has  put  it,  "If  you  can't  stand  the 
heat,  you  had  better  get  out  of  the  kitchen." 

Since  I  was  impressed  on  my  arrival  in  Durham  by 
the  low  level  of  both  economic  and  political  power  of 
labor  in  North  Carolina,  I  was  eager  to  do  whatever  I 
could  to  improve  its  situation.  At  that  time,  North 
Carolina  had  no  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  to 
provide  compensation  for  injuries  suffered  in  employ- 
ment. Consequently,  if  a  laborer  was  injured  on  the 
job,  he  was  dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  his 
employer  or  he  had  to  bring  a  court  action.  In  the  latter 
case,  he  might  have  to  pay  half  of  anything  the  court 
awarded  in  lawyer's  fees.  Wisconsin  had  had  one  of  the 
first  and  best  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts, 
and  it  had  been  drawn  in  such  a  way  that  the  courts 
had  held  it  to  be  constitutional,  and  I  was  familiar  with 
it.  A  committee  was  formed  which  included  Frank 
Graham,  later  President  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  T.  U.  Wilson,  representing  the  AF  of  L,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  professors  from  neighboring  institu- 
tions. We  got  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  headed  by  a  Wisconsin  friend,  to  draw  up 
a  model  bill. 

Fortunately,  the  representative  of  the  manufacturers 
of  North  Carolina  in  dealing  with  these  matters  before 
the  committee  of  the  legislature  was  a  most  able  and 
forward-looking  attorney,  Melville  Broughton,  later 
governor  and  senator.  He  fully  recognized  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  bill  and  supported  it  before  the  legislature. 
In  consequence,  one  of  the  most  liberal  Workmen's 
Compensation  Acts  in  the  nation  was  adopted.  Almost 
the  only  opposition  was  from  a  handful  of  "ambulance- 
chasing"  lawyers. 

After  a  few  years  my  contacts  with  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  educational  personalities  and  move- 
ments were  greatly  facilitated  by  my  membership 
in  the  Watauga  Club.  This  club  consisted  of  some 
twenty  members,  made  up  of  several  of  the  leading 
newspaper  men,  educators,  and  holders  of  state  offices. 
It  usually  included  the  governor,  a  former  governor  or 
two,  a  senator  or  former  senator,  the  President  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  the  Chancellor  of  State 
College,  and  others.  Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  editor  of  the 
Progressive  Farmer,  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  club. 
Membership  was  for  life,  except  that  for  reasons  of 
health  or  absence  from  the  state  one  might  go  on 
inactive  status.  We  had  dinners  twice  a  month,  original- 
ly at  the  home  of  a  member,  but  eventually,  as  the 
servant  situation  changed,  at  a  hotel  or  club.  The  club 
was  the  means  of  informal  contact  by  which  new  and  old 
ideas  and  projects  could  be  informally  discussed  and 
often  developed  and  put  into  effect  without  political  or 


class  acrimony.  Contacts  of  this  sort  among  influential 
people  in  the  state  have  played  a  role  in  preventing  the 
rise  of  the  political  demagogue  or  the  corrupt  politician 
which  have  plagued  some  other  Southern  states  as  well 
as  others  outside  the  South.  The  club  became  my  main 
source  of  political  lore  and  of  acquaintance  with  North 
Carolinian  personalities. 

From  the  Watauga  Club  I  also  absorbed  a  wealth  of 
information  on  North  Carolinian  folkways,  together 
with  a  choice  collection  of  tales  of  events,  full  of  local 
color.  Some  of  the  best  of  these  tales  dealt  with  the 
accommodation  made  by  whites  and  Negroes  to  local 
mores.  According  to  one  tale,  a  large  landowner  who 
also  operated  a  general  store  sued  one  of  his  tenants  for 
a  sum  which  he  claimed  was  due  him.  The  facts  in  the 
case  as  stated  by  the  white  landlord  were  apparently 
incontrovertible.  The  Negro  offered  only  one  defense. 
"I  know  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  fine,  educated  man,  and  he 
wouldn't  lie.  But  Mr.  Johnson's  got  five  farms  and 
twenty-two  share  croppers.  Besides  that,  he  got  that 
big  store.  He  got  to  keep  track  of  all  them  things,  and 
any  man  is  just  bound  to  forget  some  things.  Me,  I  only 
got  this  little  share  crop  piece  of  land  to  remember 
about,  and  I  can  remember  one  thing  and  that's  like  I 
told  you  all."  The  all  white  jury  found  for  the  Negro. 
The  judge  set  aside  the  verdict  as  patently  contrary  to 
the  facts.  The  case  was  tried  again  with  the  same  result. 
On  the  third  trial,  the  landlord  asked  to  be  heard  and 
said,  "This  case  has  been  heard  twice  before,  and  the 
jury  found  for  the  defendant.  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
the  case  against  the  defendant  be  dismissed."  Needless 
to  say,  it  was  dismissed. 

Another  yarn  had  to  do  with  a  "mean  white"  who 
had  made  a  good  deal  of  money  running  a  general  store 
and  loaning  money  to  Negroes  at  high  rates  of  interest 
on  chattel  mortgages.  Hearing  of  a  state  highway  which 
was  to  be  constructed  to  run  through  a  small  farm 
owned  by  a  Negro  farmer,  he  encouraged  the  Negro  to 
borrow  money  on  a  note  secured  by  a  chattel  mortgage 
on  a  hog.  He  knew  that  the  owner  of  the  farm  would  get 
a  handsome  payment  for  the  land  required  by  the  high- 
way. After  a  while  the  Negro  sold  the  hog,  doubtless 
intending  to  pay  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  eventually. 
But  to  sell  mortgaged  property  without  the  consent  of 
the  mortgage  holder  constituted  a  criminal  offense.  The 
"mean  white"  threatened  the  Negro  with  jail  if  he  did 
not  sell  his  farm  to  him  for  a  pitifully  low  price. 

The  Negro  went  at  once  to  a  local  white  lawyer  with 
a  reputation  for  looking  after  poor  men  in  trouble  and 
told  his  story.  The  lawyer  went  to  the  white  man  and 
said,  "Here  is  your  money  due  you  on  your  note  secured 
by  your  chattel  mortgage.  I  know  this  man  acted 
illegally  when  he  sold  the  hog  without  your  permission. 
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I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  regardless  of  the  law, 
no  jury  in  North  Carolina  before  which  I  will  try  this 
case  will  convict  this  man."  "O.K.,"  was  the  reply; 
"you  can't  blame  me  for  trying." 

When  the  lawyer  reported  the  happy  result  to  his 
Negro  client,  the  Negro  said,  "Mr.  Eaton,  I  surely  do 
thank  you.  I  know  you've  got  a  white  skin,  but  you've 
surely  got  a  mighty  black  heart."1 

Soon  after  my  move  to  Duke  I  wrote  an  article  based 
upon  my  doctoral  dissertation  which  was  published 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  "The  Sea 
Loan  in  Genoa  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Cen- 
turies." Since  I  had  learned  how  important  so-called 
scholarly  publication  was  for  advancement  in  the  profes- 
sion, I  had  been  delighted  when  the  article  was  accepted. 
I  even  received  fifty  dollars  for  it,  which  was  a  small 
additional  delight,  for  I  did  not  know  that  anything  at 
all  was  paid  for  such  articles.  Soon  thereafter  I  pub- 
lished an  article  in  the  Nation  entitled  "The  South  is  Still 
Solid." 

The  favorable  reception  of  both  articles  was,  I  think, 
largely  determinative  of  my  life  as  a  writer.  If  both 
these  articles  had  been  rejected,  I  doubt  whether  I  would 
have  had  enough  self-confidence  to  continue  research 
and  writing.  It  is  sometimes  charged  that  too  much 
emphasis  is  placed  in  the  academic  world  on  publication 
of  research.  This  is  true  in  many  instances.  Academic 
advancement  does  indeed  depend  much  more  upon 
research  and  publication  than  upon  the  quality  of  one's 
teaching.  It  is  often  erroneously  assumed,  however,  that 
a  good  research  man  is  almost  never  a  good  teacher 
and  vice  versa.  This  is  simply  not  so.  Still  less  true  is 
the  crass  form  of  this  which  runs,  "He  does  no  research 
and  consequently  he  is  bound  to  be  a  good  teacher." 

During  the  next  forty  years  I  was  to  write  eight 
books  and  some  hundred  articles.  Most  of  the  articles 
were  in  so-called  learned  journals  such  as  the  American 
Economic  Review,  The  Economic  Journal,  The  Journal 
of  Political  Economy,  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics, The  Southern  Economic  Journal,  and  the  like. 
But  I  also  wrote  for  a  wider  public  in  the  Virginia 
Quarterly  Review,  The  Yale  Review,  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  Economist,  Current  History,  Die  Neue  Rundschau 
and  others.  I  even  wrote  articles  for  the  Sunday  New 
York  Times  and,  after  my  friend  Russell  Wiggins  be- 
came editor,  an  article  for  the  Washington  Post. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  research  and  writing  was 
at  all  detrimental  to  my  service  as  a  professor  except  in 
the  sense  that  I  could  not  be  teaching  during  the  years 
when  I  had  leaves  to  carry  out  major  research  projects. 

1.  The  late  William  T.  Polk,  genial  correspondent  of  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News  and  a  member  of  Watauga  used  to  tell  the  story.  It  can 
also  be  found  in  his  Southern  Accent  (New  York:  William  Morrow  & 
Co.,  1953). 
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For  twenty  years  I  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  and  for  ten  of  those  years  I  was 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Through  the  years  I  have 
also  participated  actively  in  the  various  committees  and 
councils  of  the  university. 

Much  the  same  could  be  said  of  my  service  as  an 
economic  and  strategic  Intelligence  adviser  to  govern- 
ment. This  began  in  1933  with  the  emergency  engen- 
dered by  the  Great  Depression  and  has  continued  sub- 
stantially to  the  present  time.  I  recognize,  however,  that 
there  is  always  a  potential  conflict  of  interest  between 
the  claims  of  one's  own  university  on  one's  time  and  the 
needs  of  government.  Except  in  dire  emergency,  uni- 
versities cannot  be  expected  to  release  members  of  their 
faculties  for  governmental  service  at  any  moment  and 
for  periods  of  indefinite  length.  It  has  come  to  be  a 
routine  ploy  for  my  friends  whom  I  may  meet  at  a 
conference  in  Washington,  New  York,  London,  Paris, 
or  Berlin  to  exclaim,  "Don't  you  ever  stay  home?" 
My  answer  is  that  actually  I  stay  home  most  of  the  time, 
but  I  naturally  meet  them  when  I  am  away  from  Duke. 
In  fact,  much  of  the  time  that  I  have  been  away  from 
Duke  has  been  during  the  summer,  on  weekends,  or  on 
regular  sabbatical  leaves.  The  exceptions  have  been  the 
emergencies  of  two  wars  and  the  Great  Depression. 

It  would  assuredly  not  have  been  possible  for  me  to 
have  served  for  twenty  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  while  carrying  on  so  many  other 
activities  if  it  had  not  been  for  Dr.  Frank  de  Vyver,  who 
for  many  years  took  so  much  of  the  management  of  the 
department  off  my  shoulders.  Rarely  have  any  two 
people  worked  so  closely  and  amicably  together.  We 
continued  to  do  so  after  he  became  my  successor  as 
chairman. 

That  the  department  has  been  rated  in  recent  years 
among  the  top  ten  in  the  nation  has  been  due  in  signifi- 
cant degree  to  the  insistence  of  Dr.  Joseph  Spengler, 
who  for  some  years  has  been  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies  in  the  department,  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
highest  standards  in  graduate  work.  His  own  scholarly 
articles  have  also  constituted  a  major  element  in  the  very 
substantial  publication  list  of  the  department. 

I  had  taught  principles  of  economics  at  Duke  from 
the  first,  and  as  the  department  grew  in  size,  I  had 
general  direction  of  all  our  sections  in  addition  to  my 
two  graduate  courses,  the  one  in  economic  theory,  the 
other  in  economic  systems.  At  first  I  had  just  two 
graduate  students,  Dick  Harvill  and  Ben  Ratchford. 
The  one  is  President  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  and 
the  other  is  now  Vice  President  in  charge  of  Research 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond.  For  years 
the  latter  was  a  colleague  professor  at  Duke,  and  I  sent 
for  him  whenever  I  had  a  difficult  assignment  whether  in 


Washington,  Berlin,  or  Paris.  He  always  came  and 
performed  with  the  efficiency  which  characterizes  all 
that  he  does.  Another  of  my  early  graduate  students, 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Smith,  has  been  and  still  is  an  esteemed 
colleague  at  Duke  and  is  now  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Like  all  university  professors,  I  have  through  the 
years  had  thousands  of  students.  I  have  learned  an 
enormous  amount  in  the  process  of  teaching  them.  I 
keep  meeting  my  former  students  pretty  much  all  over 
the  world.  It  is  a  pleasure  since  students  almost  always 
look  back  on  their  college  days  and  even  on  their  profes- 
sors through  rose  tinted  glasses,  however  critical  of 
them  they  may  have  felt  in  their  student  days.  I  recall 
walking  down  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  in  Paris  on  my  way 
back  from  our  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany  in  the 
late  summer  of  1945.  An  army  jeep  rolled  by.  A  head 
stuck  itself  out  of  the  jeep  and  yelled,  "Hi,  Doc 
Hoover!"  I  am  sure  the  student  had  never  before  seen 
me  in  uniform.  I  do  not  know  to  this  day  who  he  was, 
but  it  gave  me  a  small  thrill. 

One  of  the  finest  things  about  the  academic  profes- 
sion is  the  almost  four  months  that  one  has  off  in  the 
summer.  Perhaps  20  per  cent  of  the  profession  take 
these  months  simply  as  a  vacation.  Personally,  I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  could  do  it.  Most  of  the  profession, 
however,  teach  in  the  summer  session,  do  research  at 
home  or  abroad,  work  as  consultants  for  the  government 
or  for  industry,  or  perhaps  just  work  up  their  courses 
for  the  next  year.  The  opportunity  to  do  something 
quite  different  from  what  I  do  during  the  regular  year, 
which  for  me  has  usually  meant  research  abroad  or 
acting  as  economic  advisor  to  our  government,  has  been 
a  privilege  beyond  price. 

During  the  summer  of  1927  I  taught  in  the  summer 
session  at  Cornell  University.  After  the  six  weeks' 
summer  session  was  over,  I  worked  on  a  research  article 
based  on  material  from  the  medieval  Genoese  archives. 
Almost  every  afternoon  our  family  went  on  picnics  along 
the  lovely  Finger  Lakes  or  in  the  glens.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  more  lovely  in  the  world  than  Enfield 
Glen,  and  we  enjoyed  these  picnics  immensely. 

What  was  really  noteworthy  about  the  summer  in 
Ithaca  was  an  incident  which  finally  dampened 
the  Don  Quixote  complex  which  has  always 
afflicted  me  [In  an  earlier  chapter,  Professor  Hoover 
says,  "My  absorption  with  tales  of  war  and  romantic 
adventure  had  caused  me  to  embrace  a  very  unrealistic 
code  of  conduct  when  confronted  by  superior  force. 
This  Don  Quixote  code  was  the  more  likely  to  get  me 
into  trouble  since  it  included  a  sense  of  duty  to  intervene 
to  protect  the  weak  from  the  strong." — Editor.]  While 
I  was  walking  along  University  Avenue  one  day  with 


my  daughter  Carol,  then  about  six  years  old,  I  became 
aware  of  an  altercation  going  on  in  the  yard  of  a  house 
a  few  yards  ahead  of  us.  The  ground  sloped  steeply 
down  from  the  sidewalk  here  and  one  looked  down  al- 
most on  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  It  was  as  though  I  had 
suddenly  walked  into  the  middle  of  a  movie.  I  saw  a 
burly  man  in  painter's  overalls  pick  up  a  board  and  strike 
a  rather  slight,  well-dressed  man  over  the  head.  The 
board  split  in  two,  apparently  because  of  the  violence  of 
the  blow  (actually  because  of  the  rottenness  of  the 
board),  the  man  fell  to  the  ground,  and  his  assailant 
began  to  kick  him  in  the  head.  I  was  overcome  with 
horror.  I  assumed  that  the  attacker  must  have  suddenly 
gone  insane.  I  felt  that  I  should  at  once  defend  the  man 
on  the  ground  against  his  brutal  assailant. 

However,  I  feared  for  the  safety  of  my  small 
daughter.  Hastily  I  grabbed  her  hand  and  ran  back  with 
her  about  a  block  and  planted  her  behind  a  rose  bush, 
enjoining  her  not  to  move  until  I  got  back.  I  then 
returned  to  the  scene  of  the  incident.  The  painter  was 
standing  beside  his  ladder,  which  leaned  against  the 
house,  saying  not  a  word.  The  wife  of  the  man  on  the 
ground,  who  was  bleeding  slightly  from  the  nose,  had 
come  out  of  the  house  and  was  wringing  her  hands. 
It  no  longer  seemed  appropriate  to  try  to  restrain  the 
assailant,  since  he  was  momentarily  not  moving.  I  picked 
the  man  up  off  the  ground  and  carried  him  into  the 
house  and  laid  him  on  a  sofa.  I  then  started  to  phone 
the  police.  To  my  surprise  the  woman  tried  to  dissuade 
me.  I  nevertheless  did  call  the  police,  and  as  soon  as  I 
was  sure  that  they  were  on  the  way,  I  went  back  and 
collected  my  daughter  and  took  her  home.  I  worried 
over  the  memory  of  that  brutal  attack  for  several  days 
with  the  feeling  that  I  should  have  intervened  more 
rapidly  and  violently  than  I  had  been  able  to  do. 

I  later  heard  what  had  happened  just  prior  to  my 
arrival  on  the  scene,  and  it  was  like  seeing  the  first  half 
of  a  movie  which  one  had  missed  by  coming  in  late. 
The  painter  had  been  on  the  ladder  painting  the  house. 
The  owner  of  the  house,  who  got  knocked  down,  had 
been  drunk  and  had  tried  to  pull  the  ladder  out  from 
under  the  painter.  When  the  painter  had  tumbled  down 
the  ladder  and  protested,  the  man  had  drawn  a  knife  on 
him.  At  this  point  I  had  come  in,  and  from  there  on  out 
the  incident  had  taken  on  an  utterly  deceptive  ap- 
pearance. I  never  forgot  it,  and  it  was  to  prevent  me 
from  going  off  half-cocked  in  a  good  many  situations 
thereafter. 


This  article  is  an  extract  from  Dr.  Hoover's  autobiogra- 
phy, Memoirs  of  Capitalism,  Communism,  and  Nazism, 
published  recently  by  Duke  Press.  We  thank  Dr.  Hoover 
and  the  Press  for  permission  to  use  this  material. 
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With 

Many 

Records 

and  an 

Injured 

Knee 


Scotty  Glacken  provided  football  fans  with 
two  and  one-half  seasons  of  exciting  play  and 
set  some  records  doing  it  before  injuring  his 
knee  in  a  game  against  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  wind  is  to  blame.  Each  autumn  on  the  Illinois 
plains  the  weather  becomes  raw,  almost  cold  by 
common  Midwestern  measure  (freezing  anywhere 
else),  and  scattered  windsocks  point  their  hollow  snouts 
southward  in  retreat  from  the  frigid  northerly  drafts.  A 
local  meteorologist  surprised  no  one  with  his  weather 
prediction  for  the  October  23  contest  between  Illinois' 
Fighting  Illini  and  the  Duke  Blue  Devils  at  Champaign- 
Urbana.  By  game  time  Memorial  Stadium  had  become 
a  veritable  wind  tunnel  with  gusts  of  twenty-five  miles 


per  hour  and  more  pounding  from  goal  post  to  goal 
post.  A  second  quarter  aerial  thrown  by  Edward 
"Scotty"  Glacken  rode  this  wind  wide  of  its  mark  and 
was  intercepted.  In  the  ensuing  chase,  Scotty  was  hit 
with  a  shattering  block  by  Illinois  linebacker  Don  Han- 
sen. This  block  ended  Scotty's  career  at  Duke,  for  it 
resulted  in  a  painful  but  not  uncommon  football  injury 
— strained  knee  ligaments.  Dr.  Frank  Bassett,  the  as- 
sistant professor  of  orthopedic  surgery  who  also  serves 
as  team  doctor,  examined  the  injured  right  knee  in 
Durham  the  next  day.  No  surgery  was  necessary,  but 
the  knee  was  placed  in  a  cast  for  several  weeks.  Scotty 
resigned  himself  to  many  stiff-kneed  treks  between 
classes  and  his  nearly  inaccessible  fourth-floor  room. 
"It  was  a  good  block;  I  didn't  even  see  him  coming." 

Scotty,  the  starting  quarterback  for  the  Blue  Devils 
since  the  second  game  of  his  sophomore  year  in  1963, 
has  been  a  scrambler  and  passer  for  most  of  his  football 
career.  As  an  aspiring  field  general  in  the  Catholic  Youth 
Organization  league  in  Bethesda,  Maryland,  he  had  the 
strongest  fifth-grade  arm  on  the  playground  and  was 
immediately  assigned  the  honored  position  of  signal 
caller. 

But  it  was  at  St.  John's  College  High  School  in 
Bethesda  that  Scotty's  drive  and  enthusiasm  were  fused 
with  his  natural  abilities  to  produce  the  talented  Mad- 
hatter-style  that  he  brought  to  Duke.  When  Joe  Gal- 
lagher, who  still  coaches  the  Catholic  team,  discovered 
himself  in  possession  of  a  covey  of  fleet  receivers  and 
one  mauser-armed  passer,  he  developed  an  offense 
similar  to  that  used  by  the  professionals.  It  worked. 
In  1961  Scotty's  passing  brought  his  team  the  tough 
Catholic  League  Championship  and  earned  him  an  All- 
Metropolitan  berth. 

By  this  time  many  representatives  of  the  nation's 
college  football  elite  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Bethesda  to  view  the  "arm"  in  action.  They  came  away 
impressed.  After  brief  flirtations  in  many  directions, 
Scotty  narrowed  the  roster  of  his  favored  institutions  to 
three:  Notre  Dame,  Georgia  Tech,  and  Duke.  During 
the  spring  of  his  senior  year  at  St.  John's,  he  made 
Duke  his  final  selection.  "The  facilities  and  personnel 
at  Duke  were  as  good  or  better  than  anywhere  else;  and 
also,  I  had  developed  a  lasting  respect  for  Carl  James, 
the  assistant  athletic  director,  who  had  visited  me  in 
Bethesda.  You  might  say  that  Carl  James  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  my  final  decision." 

In  the  fall  of  1962  Scotty  packed  his  gear,  said  good- 
by  to  his  mother,  father,  his  six  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  came  to  Duke.  The  coach  of  the  freshman 
football  team,  Bob  Cox,  describes  Scotty's  attitude 
toward  football  that  September  as  "one  that  would  put 
Norman  Vincent  Peale  to  shame."  If  the  discovery  that 
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there  were  three  other  top-notch  candidates  for  the 
freshman  signal-calling  job  shook  his  positive  thinking, 
no  one  was  ever  able  to  observe  any  change.  Scotty 
threw,  blocked,  scrambled,  and  ran  his  way  into  the 
competition  that  fall  with  the  same  furor  that  has  always 
marked  his  game.  But  that  year  he  shared  the  quarter- 
backing  duties.  In  spring  practice,  however,  his  talents 
earned  him  undisputed  possession  of  the  quarterback 
position  on  the  second  team  of  the  following  year's 
varsity  squad. 

Senior  Dave  Uible  was  designated  first  team  quarter- 
back by  Coach  Bill  Murray  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  graduation  of  Gil  Garner  and  Walt  Rappold.  He 
started  the  1963  season  against  the  Southern  California 
Trojans;  but  during  the  second  game  of  the  season  at 
Virginia,  Dave  was  tackled  hard  in  the  backfield,  and 
his  knee  was  injured  badly  enough  to  require  an  opera- 
tion that  forced  him  to  the  sidelines  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  Coach  Murray  called  on  the  sophomore 
with  all  the  confidence  and  the  Alice-in-Wonderland 
style  to  finish  the  game.  Duke  won  30-8  that  day,  and 
Scotty  Glacken  began  what  everyone  believed  was  to 
be  a  three  year  assault  on  the  University's  passing 
records.  There  is  an  element  of  cruel  irony  in  the  fact 
that  Scotty  had  to  give  up  his  quarterbacking  job  for 
almost  exactly  the  same  reason  he  got  his  first  op- 
portunity to  take  it  over. 

After  the  Virginia  game,  the  playground  days  and 
the  years  under  the  tutelage  of  Joe  Gallagher  began  to 
pay  off  for  Scotty,  the  team,  and  in  an  exhilarating 
fashion  for  the  fans.  That  year,  in  his  own  inimitable 
style,  he  threw  for  101  completions  and  1,265  yards  for 
a  completion  percentage  of  50.2.  His  speed  has  always 
been  considered  average  or  above  (6.1  in  the  50-yard 
dash  in  full  gear),  but  it  was  his  quickness  that  made 
him  a  scrambler.  Statistically  his  rushing  average  was 
never  good,  but  this  can  be  attributed  to  the  times  he 
had  to  "eat"  the  ball  for  one  reason  or  another. 

At  Homecoming  in  1963  against  Clemson,  Scotty 
was  at  his  scrambling  best  as  the  Blue  Devils  swapped 
touchdowns  with  the  Tigers  most  of  the  afternoon  before 
finally  winning  35-30.  Scotty  passed  for  four  touch- 
downs that  day.  If  one  mentions  his  record  total  of 
twelve  scoring  passes  that  sophomore  year,  Scotty  has 
the  highest  praise  for  his  receivers:  "That  season  I  had 
the  likes  of  Stan  Crisson  (now  with  the  Hamilton  Tiger 
Cats  in  Canada),  Billy  Futrell,  and  Jay  Wilkinson  to 
throw  to.  I  wonder  if  you  couldn't  simply  shot-put  the 
ball  to  them;  they  didn't  seem  to  mind  as  long  as  it 
got  there  in  some  way,  shape,  or  form." 

Scotty's  sophomore  year  was  a  fruitful  one,  and  the 
Blue  Devils  finished  a  difficult  schedule  with  a  5-4-1 
record.    However,  statistics  and  records  do  not  really 
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indicate  what  it  must  have  been  like  for  a  sophomore  to 
step  in  and  lead  a  team  of  veterans  through  the  season. 
If  anything,  Scotty's  infectious  enthusiasm  on  every 
play  earned  him  his  teammates'  respect  and  dzvoted 
determination.  But  he  did  have  guidance  both  on  and 
off  the  field  in  the  person  of  Jay  Wilkinson,  who  was 
well  on  his  way  to  All-America  honors  that  season. 
Scotty  says  that  "Jay  was  an  inspiration  to  play  with  as 
well  as  a  good  friend  who  would  always  take  time  to 
help  when  things  were  most  difficult." 

With  the  experience  gained  in  a  year  at  the  helm, 
Scotty  stood  poised  and  confident  for  his  second  year. 
Though  he  had  another  statistically  good  season,  nothing 
seemed  to  go  right,  and  the  team  finished  with  a  4-5-1 
record.  The  question  of  why  the  team  faltered  during 
the  second  half  of  the  season  is  academic,  but  it  must  be 
said  that  the  tough  schedule  could  not  be  handled  by  a 
squad  thinned  by  injuries  that  kept  key  players  either  out 
completely  or  functioning  at  reduced  ability.  An  apoc- 
ryphal story  has  it  that  the  injury  problem  became  so 
critical  that  Coach  Murray  was  doing  some  mid-season 
recruiting  at  The  Woman's  College. 

Scotty  did  have  his  biggest  game  against  perennial 
powerhouse  Georgia  Tech  that  year.  He  threw  for 
twenty-four  completions  (a  school  record)  and  263 
yards  (another  school  record);  but  as  he  aptly  says,  "it 
resulted  in  the  fewest  points  per  passing  yard  that  I've 
ever  seen."  Duke  lost  21-8. 

This  season  Scotty,  now  a  poised  veteran,  led  the 
Blue  Devils  to  four  straight  victories.  Against  Clemson 
in  its  fifth  outing,  the  team  did  everything  but  score 
enough  points,  losing  3-2.  Then  came  the  game  with 
Illinois  and  the  injury  which  ended  Scotty's  collegiate 
career.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  the  season  as  a 
spectator. 

With  few  exceptions,  Scotty  called  his  own  plays 
while  he  was  quarterback.  And  whenever  he  got  near 
the  ball  (which  was  often),  there  was  certain  to  be 
excitement  for  the  fan,  the  teammate  and  the  be- 
leaguered coach.  Actually,  the  fact  that  he  was  allowed 
to  call  his  own  game  signifies  the  confidence  his  coaches 
and  teammates  had  in  his  play  selection  in  general 
and,  more  specifically,  in  some  of  his  more  imaginative 
yet  unorthodox  calls.  Coach  Murray  has  never  had 
anything  but  praise  for  his  star  pupil;  but  the  pupil  may 
have  given  him  gray  hairs  on  some  plays — such  as  the 
time  he  called  a  running  play  on  fourth  down  and 
twenty  yards  to  go.  That  was  in  1963  against  Georgia 
Tech  when  Duke  was  trailing  late  in  the  game.  The 
Yellow  Jackets  were  fooled,  but  not  twenty  yards  worth. 

There  have  been  times  when  Scotty's  finesse  has 
dumfounded  a  whole  stadium.  Against  Pittsburgh  this 
year  the  Blue  Devils  were  threatening  for  their  second 


Scotty  Clacken  in  happier  days  this  year  against  Pitt. 


touchdown  somewhere  around  the  Panther  five-yard 
line.  The  preceding  play  had  gone  into  the  line,  and 
Scotty  noticed  the  linebackers  were  shifting  too  far  into 
the  holes.  So  he  called  a  bootleg  and  danced  virtually 
untouched  around  left  end  for  the  score.  In  this  case 
the  opposition  was  completely  fooled,  the  Duke  coaches 
were  happily  fooled,  the  national  television  audience 
missed  the  whole  play  (the  cameraman  followed  the  full- 
back into  the  line),  and  the  other  ten  Duke  players 
knew  exactly  what  was  happening.  The  latter  was  not 
always  true. 

In  the  opening  game  of  the  season  against  Virginia, 
Scotty  called  an  off-tackle  play  with  the  fullback  carry- 
ing. Just  as  the  ball  was  snapped,  he  realized  that  a 
linebacker  had  filled  the  hole  that  the  play  was  being 
run  to.  Rather  than  take  a  chance  on  a  loss  that  would 
halt  the  drive  and  prevent  a  score,  he  merely  faked  to  the 
bewildered  fullback  and  shuttled  around  the  end  by  him- 
self for  the  touchdown.  There  is  no  record  of  the 
expression  on  the  fullback's  face  as  he  groped  empty- 
handed  for  the  missing  hole. 


In  any  final  analysis,  Scotty's  major  asset  while  he 
played  at  Duke  was  not  his  running,  his  scrambling,  his 
signal  calling,  or  his  blocking.  Though  these  factors  all 
contributed  greatly  to  his  value,  it  was  his  passing 
ability,  his  arm,  which  made  him  such  a  valuable  per- 
former. He  was  already  the  leading  passer  in  Duke 
history  when  he  was  injured,  and  that  history  includes 
such  greats  as  Billy  Cox  and  Sonny  Jurgenson. 

After  graduation  next  June,  Scotty  wants  to  play 
professional  football.  He  has  the  means:  resourceful- 
ness, a  strong  arm,  and  the  ability  to  play  under 
pressure.  He  also  has  the  record:  in  two  and  one-half 
seasons  he  completed  255  out  of  479  passing  attempts 
for  a  total  of  3,270  yards  and  24  touchdowns.  His  over- 
all completion  percentage  was  53.2.  These  assets  will 
probably  be  recognized  in  the  player  draft  this  year, 
and  Scotty  may  soon  begin  a  new  chapter  in  that  same 
old  book — Confessions  of  a  Wayward  Dancer:  or  How 
to  Avoid  the  Blitz  with  97  Handily  Illustrated  Waltz 
Variations. 

by  Joe  Williamson  '65 
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FOCUS 


on 


the  ALUMNI 


THE  DUKE  UNIVERSITY)  ALUMNI,  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  rest  of  the  University  will  catch 
up  with  us  one  of  these  days." 
This  is  not  an  unusual  remark  for  one 
to  occasionally  hear  at  the  Medical 
Center.  And  there  are  times  when  one 
wonders  if  there  might  not  be  just  a 
little  bit  of  truth  in  the  suggestion  of 
laggardness  on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity not  related  to  the  Medical 
Center.  One  occasion  which  prompted 
such  a  thought  occurred  recently  when 
the  Medical  School  Alumni  Associa- 


tion staged  an  Alumni  Weekend.  It 
seemed  by  far  the  most  successful  such 
weekend  held  on  campus  during  recent 
years,  a  memorable  event  for  medical 
alumni  and  also  for  the  chef  at  a 
local  hotel.  He  was  fired  for  not  hav- 
ing taken  enough  steaks  from  the 
freezer  for  one  of  the  dinners. 

The  association  introduced  two  in- 
novations into  the  annual  reunion 
cycle.  First,  the  weekend  was  held 
October  7-9  rather  than  at  commence- 


Medical  alumni  officers,  standing,  left  to  right, 
Vice  President  Sawyer,  former  President  Hiatt,  and  President  Van  Hoy. 


ment  in  June.  It  was  felt  that  this 
scheduling  would  allow  more  individ- 
uals an  opportunity  to  return  to  cam- 
pus for  a  weekend  devoted  exclusively 
to  medical  interests  (except  for  the 
Duke-Pitt  football  game).  Secondly, 
reunion  intervals  for  all  classes  were 
reduced  to  five  years.  Thus  this  year's 
reunion  classes  were  1935,  1940,  1945, 
1950,  1955,  and  1960.  Alumni  in  all 
classes,  however,  were  invited  to  cam- 
pus for  the  weekend. 

Friday  morning  and  afternoon  were 
devoted  to  alumni  business  and  medi- 
cal subjects.  At  a  business  meeting  of 
the  association  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  President  Joe  Milton 
Van  Hoy  '34,  MD  '38,  of  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina;  Vice  President  L. 
Everett  Sawyer  '35,  MD  '39,  of  Eliza- 
beth City,  North  Carolina;  Secretary 
Talmage  Peele  '29,  MD  '34,  of  Dur- 
ham; and  Treasurer  George  Baylin 
MD  '36,  of  Durham. 

Both  before  and  after  the  business 
meeting,  alumni  were  able  to  attend 
several  lectures  on  medical  topics.  The 
lecturers  and  subjects  were:  Dr. 
George  Margolis,  professor  of  pathol- 
ogy, Dartmouth  Medical  School,  "In 
Pursuit  of  a  Paraplegic  Pub";  Dr. 
James  L.  Tullis,  chairman,  department 
of  medicine,  New  England  Deaconess 
Hospital,  "Changing  Concepts  of 
Lymphoma";  Dr.  George  T.  Harrell, 
dean,  Hershey  Medical  Center,  "Medi- 
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cal  Education";  Dr.  Ivan  Brown,  pro- 
fessor of  surgery,  Duke,  "Hyperbaria"; 
Dr.  David  H.  Carver,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  pediatrics  and  micro-biology  and 
immunology,  Albert  Einstein  College 
of  Medicine,  "Current  Status  of  Anti- 
viral Substances";  and  a  panel  discus- 
sion, "Renal  Arteries,  Functions  and 
Disease,"  by  three  men  from  Duke, 
Dr.  William  DeMaria,  professor  of 
preventive  medicine,  Dr.  George  Bay- 
lin,  professor  of  radiology,  and  Dr. 
Aaron  Sanders,  associate  professor  of 
radiology. 

The  weekend,  of  course,  was  not 
devoted  entirely  to  business  and  lec- 
tures. Each  reunion  class  held  a  dinner 
party  on  Saturday  evening  in  addition 
to  attending  a  Friday  night  general 
banquet. 

And  even  though  the  chef  forgot  to 
take  enough  steaks  out  of  the  freezer 
for  one  of  the  dinners,  everyone  pres- 
ent was  served.  The  food  was  a  little 
late,  perhaps,  and  not  quite  as  warm  as 
it  might  have  been,  but  at  least  every- 
one ate. 

Exemplary  Engineer 

The  brief  curriculum  vitae  said  that 
William  K.  Howard  "probably  knows 
more  people  and  hears  more  com- 
plaints than  any  other  one  person"  on 
campus.  The  forbearance  required  in 
his  job  as  the  University's  maintenance 
engineer  was  one  of  the  qualities  he 
was  recognized  for  during  Home- 
coming Weekend  when  the  Engineer- 
ing Alumni  Association  presented  him 
its  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award.  His 
"personal  life,  professonal  achieve- 
ments, community  service,  and  service 
to  Duke  University  exemplify  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  College  of  Engineering 
of  Duke  University,"  said  the  program 
in  the  language  of  generalities  usually 
employed  on  such  occasions. 

More  specifically,  this  alumnus  who 
graduated  in  electrical  engineering 
in  1935  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
University's  steam  heating  plants, 
electric  services,  telephone  system, 
elevator  service,  shops,  trucking,  and 
warehousing.  In  order  to  have  handled 
such  a  job  since  1948,  Ken  Howard 
has  had  to  have  been  a  resourceful 
and  determined  individual — two  qual- 
ities which  he  demonstrated  early  in 


William  K.  Howard,  right,  accepts  outstanding  engineering  alumnus  award. 


his  life  by  working  his  way  through 
high  school  and  the  University. 

A  native  of  Fayetteville,  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Howard  joined  the  University 
immediately  upon  graduation  as  assis- 
tant superintendent  of  buildings  and 
grounds.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1942 
as  a  lieutenant  (j.g.)  and  was  dis- 
charged as  a  lieutenant  commander  in 
1946  after  having  served  as  assistant 


machinery  and  electrical  planning  of- 
ficer for  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard. 
He  returned  to  Duke  after  the  war  and 
worked  in  his  old  position  for  two 
years  before  being  assigned  his  present 
responsibilities. 

He  has  been  an  important  factor, 
states  the  curriculum  vitae,  in  helping 
the  College  of  Engineering  "to  obtain, 
install,  and  operate  much  complicated 
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Class  agents  attended  the  launching  and  toured  hyperbaric  chamber. 


equipment  peculiar  to  engineering. 
Many  of  the  present  specialized  opera- 
tions .  . .  would  never  have  been  pos- 
sible without  his  sound  advice  and 
kindly  assistance." 

Mr.  Howard  has  also  been  active 
within  the  community  at  Duke 
Memorial  Methodist  Church  and  in 
various  engineering  organizations. 

The  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Howard  at  the 


semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Alumni  Association  held  on  cam- 
pus on  October  16.  The  award  has 
gone  to  five  other  engineers  since  it 
was  originated  in  1956. 

The  Launching 

September  and  October  were  months 
for  launchings  here  at  Duke.  A  capital 


gifts  campaign  was  launched  with  ora- 
tory and  much  fanfare  on  September 
23.  A  few  days  later,  on  October  2, 
the  Nineteenth  Annual  Loyalty  Fund 
Campaign  was  launched  when  over 
one  hundred  class  agents  and  their 
spouses  returned  to  campus  for  a 
luncheon  and  workshop. 

Since  there  seems  to  be  some  con- 
fusion among  alumni  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Loyalty  Fund  and  the 
capital  gifts  campaign,  a  brief  explana- 
tion seems  in  order  at  this  point.  Such 
an  explanation  was  provided  by  Roger 
L.  Marshall,  director  of  alumni  affairs, 
at  the  class  agents'  workshop.  "The 
Loyalty  Fund,"  he  said,  "is  a  con- 
tinuing program  to  provide  unre- 
stricted funds  essential  to  Duke's  an- 
nual operating  budget.  The  capital 
campaign,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to 
modernize  and  expand  the  physical 
plant  and  augment  the  University's 
endowment.  The  two  programs  will 
not  be  merged  in  any  way,  but  the 
Loyalty  Fund  will  assist  the  develop- 
ment campaign  toward  its  goal  by 
helping  meet  a  requirement  for  $12,- 
300,000  in  additional  operating 
funds." 

In  order  to  supply  this  assistance, 
the  National  Council  voted  in  favor 
of  raising  the  Loyalty  Fund's  goal  to 
$1,000,000.  This  will  be  approached 
in  three  stages:  (1)  a  $675,000  goal  in 
1965-66;  (2)  an  $800,000  goal  in 
1966-67;  and  (3)  $1,000,000  in  1967- 
68. 

The  capital  campaign  is  a  ten-year 
program  seeking  to  raise  $187,411,- 
000.  Presently  divided  into  two  stages, 
the  campaign  will  consist  during  the 
next  three  years  of  an  attempt  to 
raise  $102,876,000  of  the  total  goal. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  Loyalty 
Fund  will  continue  both  during  and 
after  the  capital  gifts  campaign. 
Throughout  the  capital  campaign 
alumni  will  be  urged  to  place  a  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  substantially  in- 
creasing their  annual  contributions  to 
the  Loyalty  Fund  so  that  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  provided  with  adequate 
operating  funds  on  a  continuing  basis. 
All  alumni,  of  course,  will  eventually 
be  solicited  for  a  single  capital  gift. 

Also  of  importance  at  the  meeting 
of  class  agents  was  the  election  of  two 
representatives  to  the  University's 
National     Council.      Elected     were: 
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Carmen  Patterson  Bobo  '33,  of  Bur- 
lington, North  Carolina,  for  a  one- 
year  term;  and  James  A.  Robins  '49, 
of  Durham,  for  a  two-year  term. 

Other  items  on  the  agenda  for  the 
day  included  a  tour  of  the  Medical 
Center  and  an  address  by  Dr.  R. 
Taylor  Cole,  University  provost, 
following  a  luncheon  in  the  Union 
Ballroom.  Thomas  F.  Hewitt  '28, 
chairman  of  the  National  Council, 
presided  over  the  day's  activities. 


Homecoming 


Homecoming  is  a  forty-two-year- 
old  tradition  which  was  first  ob- 
served on  October  12,  1923,  when 
Duke  was  still  Trinity  College.  There 
were  noticeable  differences  between 
that  celebration  and  the  one  held  this 
year  on  October  16.  The  cost  of 
barbecue  at  the  Alumni  Barbecue  pre- 
ceding the  game  was  only  fifty  cents  in 
1923.  This  year  it  was  two  dollars. 
West  Campus,  of  course,  was  non- 
existent, so  the  1923  game  was  played 
on  Hanes  Field  near  Southgate  Dormi- 
tory before  7,000  spectators.  Trinity's 
opponent  was  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  This  year  the  Clemson 
Tigers  came  to  Duke  Stadium  and 
played  before  31,000  onlookers. 

There  were,  however,  certain  simi- 
larities between  the  two  occasions. 
The  1923  and  1965  teams  were  both 
undefeated  when  they  took  the  field  at 


Homecoming.  When  they  left  the 
field,  both  teams  had  suffered  their 
first  loss.  UNC  won  14-6  in  1923. 
This  year  Clemson  took  away  a  3-2 
victory. 

A  final  similarity  between  the  two 
occasions  can  be  found  in  a  summary 
of  Homecoming  activities.  The  sum- 
mation which  appeared  in  the  Novem- 
ber, 1923,  Register  is  applicable  todav: 
"The  game  brought  back  home  hun- 
dreds of  Alumni,  many  of  whom  had 
not  been  seen  on  the  campus  since 
graduation.  Thus  as  an  incentive  to  tie 
more  closely  and  more  tightly  the  bond 
that  holds  Trinity  graduates  together 
for  mutual  help  and  benefit,  the  game 
was  a  permanent  and  a  paramount 
victory.  For  when  once  this  tie  is  made 
firm,  all  the  defeats  in  creation  cannot 
break  it." 


A  Faraway  Place 

No  Duke  Alumni  Association  exists 
at  present  in  any  foreign  country,  but 
the  first  might  very  well  be  formed  in 
Japan.  In  September,  University  Presi- 
dent Douglas  M.  Knight  flew  to  Tokyo 
as  a  representative  at  the  Fourth 
General  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Universities.  An 
addendum  to  this  journey  was  his  ap- 
pearance with  Mrs.  Knight  at  a  re- 
ception and  dinner  given  by  Duke 
alumni  living  in  Japan.  "Duke  could 
not  have  done  its  alumni  in  Japan  a 
more  distinct  favor,"  wrote  David  L. 
Swain  '48.  BD  '51,  who  was  in  charge 
of  arrangements. 

Thirty-five  people  attended  the 
dinner.  "We're  off  to  a  good  start," 
said  Mr.  Swain. 


Newly  Elected 


Engineering  officers-elect: 
Mr.  Fenner,  left,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 


The  Engineering  Alumni  Associa- 
tion sandwiched  its  semi-annual  busi- 
ness meeting  into  a  busy  Homecoming 
schedule  on  October  16  and  elected 
new  officers.  Officers-elect  are:  Pre- 
sident William  E.  Fenner  BSME  '51, 
cf  Wilson,  North  Carolina;  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  L.  Player,  Jr.,  BSCE  '56, 
of  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina;  and 
Secretary-Treasurer  Ronald  L.  Wilson 
BSME  '54,  of  Durham. 


Duke  University 

Varsity  Basketball  Schedule 

1965-66 

(Home  games  in  CAPS) 


Dec. 

1 

V.  P.  I. 

Greensboro,  N. 

C. 

Dec. 

4 

CLEMSON 

DURHAM 

Dec. 

6 

U.  of  S.  C. 

Columbia.  S.  C 

Dec. 

10 

UCLA 

DURHAM 

Dec. 

11 

UCLA 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Dec. 

14 

FURMAN 

DURHAM 

Dec. 

18 

U.  of  Virginia 

Charlottesville, 

Va. 

Dec. 

21 

Michigan 

Detroit 

Dec. 

31 

Notre  Dame 

Greensboro 

Jan. 

1 

Wake  Forest 

Greensboro 

Jan. 

3 

PEXX  STATE 

DURHAM 

Jan. 

8 

UNC 

Chapel  Hill,  N. 

C. 

Jan. 

11 

Clemson 

Clemson,  S.  C. 

Jan. 

13 

U.  OF  MD. 

DURHAM 

Jan. 

15 

W.  FOREST 

DURHAM 

Jan. 

29 

N.  C.  STATE 

DURHAM 

Feb. 

7 

West  Virginia 

Charleston,  W. 

Va. 

Feb. 

10 

N.  C.  State 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Feb. 

12 

U.  OF  VA. 

DURHAM 

Feb. 

14 

U.  OF  S.  C. 

DURHAM 

Feb. 

19 

U.  of  Maryland 

College  Park,  Md. 

Feb. 

22 

Wake  Forest 

Winston-Salem 

,  N.  C 

Feb. 

26 

UNC 

DURHAM 

Mar. 

3-5 

ACC  Tourn. 

Raleigh 

All  home  games  begin  at  8:15  p.m.  except 
for  the  games  with  N.  C.  State  and  UNC 
which  begin  at  2:00  p.m.  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  being  regionally  televised. 


W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 

&  Treasurer 

B.  M.  Rose  '33,  Vice  Pres.-Sec'y 

J.  B.  Coble  '32,  Sales  Rep. 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 

ROOFING 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

WATERPROOFING 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

GRADE 

MASONERY 

RESTORATION 

SAND  BLASTING 

AND 

STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail  Your 

Inquiries  to 

Box  708— Phone  682-2121 
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How  do  you  measure  up  to  these  men? 


(Find  out) 


The  man  in  the  middle  is  Eddie  Felsenthal  from 
Memphis.  Eddie,  who  was  just  elected  President 
of  New  England  Life's  63rd  Career  Underwriting 
Training  School,  stands  5'  6".  Flanking  him  are 
two  upstanding  members  of  the  school — Bob 
Kennedy  from  Denver  on  the  left  [6'  6"),  and  Ralph 
Carroll  of  Portland  (6'  7"). 

The  Career  Underwriting  Training  School  is  just 
one  example  of  the  superlative  training  all  New 
England  Life  newcomers  receive — both  on  the  job, 
and  in  the  home  office.  Actually,  at  New  England 
Life,  learning  is  a  never-ending  business.  And  our 
students  come  in  all  sizes. 


If  you'd  like  to  find  out  how  you  measure  up  to 
other  men  who  have  made  a  successful  career  with 
New  England  Life,  there's  an  easy  first  step  to  take. 
Send  for  our  free  Personality-Aptitude  Analyzer. 
It's  a  simple  exercise  you  can  take  in  about  ten 
minutes.  Then  return  it  to  us  and  we'll  mail  you 
the  results.  (This  is  a  bona  fide  analysis  and  many 
men  find  they  cannot  qualify.)  It  could  be  well 
worth  ten  minutes  of  your  time. 

To  receive  your  free  Analyzer,  just  write  to 
Vice  President  George  Joseph,  New  England  Life, 
Department  AL3,  501  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02117. 


NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE,  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS.  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES 


DUKE 
Kenneth  V.  Robinson,  '31,  Hartford 
Irwin  R.  Hale,  '36,  Philadelphia 
Norman  L.  Wherrett,  '38,  San  Francisco 
E.  R.  McMillin,  Jr.,  General  Agent,  '40,  Nashville 
George  P.  Clark,  CLU,  '45,  High  Point,  N.  C. 


Charles  R.  Williams,  '48,  Manchester 
Harry  M.  Piper,  '56,  Tampa 
Edwin  R.  Lyon,  Jr.3  '59,  Charlotte 
Edward  T.  McCormick,  Jr.,  '61,  New  York 
Frederick  C.  Farmer,  '65,  Charlotte 


NEWS 

of 

the  CLASSES 


BRIEF  REPORTS  ON  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  DUKE 


UNEXT  REUNION:  1966 
W.   Bryan  Bolich,  President, 
Duke  Law  School,  Durham, 
North  Carolina. 

Colonel  John  C.  Boggs,  who  served 
for  32  years  as  president  of  Randolph- 
Macon  Academy,  Front  Royal,  Va.,  re- 
tired in  June.  During  Commencement 
he  and  Mrs.  Boggs  were  honored  at  a 
special  ceremony  during  which  they  were 
given  a  1965  air-conditioned  Oldsmobile 
98. 

/•^  ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

/  J  Frank  M.  Warner,  President, 
^■^  S  Hedgman's  Lane,  Old  Brook- 
ville,  Glen  Head,  New  York. 

The  Governor  of  North  Carolina  has 
appointed  A.  C.  (Lon)  Edwards  of 
Hookerton,  N.  C,  to  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Hall  of  Fame  Board  for  a  term 
expiring  January  1971. 

Vernon  Mason  is  principal  of  the 
J.  W.  Coon  Elementary  School  in  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  C.  He  is  married  and  has  one 
daughter. 


NEXT  REUNION:  1969 


9^ 

/  I  1  Edward  L.  Cannon,  President, 
^*  ^-'  814  Cowper  Drive,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 

Arnold  Perry  (m.ed.  '33),  who  has 
been  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  since 
1954,  has  resigned  as  dean  to  return  to 
his  work  as  a  professor.    He  has  a  Ful- 


bright  appointment  to  Argentina  and  is 
serving  as  lecturer-consultant  in  the 
Ministry  of  Education  until  he  resumes 
his  work  at  Chapel  Hill  in  February, 
1966. 


f^  (-^  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

/  If  William  T.  Hamlin,  President, 
***  ^-*  1 102  N.  Gregson  Street,  Dur- 
ham, North  Carolina. 

Louise  Avett  is  on  furlough  from  her 
position  with  the  Board  of  Missions  of 
The  Methodist  Church  in  Hong  Kong, 
and  is  making  her  headquarters  in  Nor- 
wood, N.  C. 

Joseph  M.  Hunt,  Jr.,  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  is  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Highway  Commission.  Also  serv- 
ing on  the  Commission  are  Thomas  L. 
Harrington  '48  of  Leaksville,  Carl 
Renfro  '26  of  Wilson,  and  Raymond 
Smith  '17  of  Mount  Airy. 


/-^  s^.  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

/  ^~J  Lester  A.  Smith  (l  '30)  is 
"■^  S  business  manager  of  the  Dur- 
ham County  schools. 

/^    ^-w  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

*j  I  I  John  Paul  Lucas,  vice  presi- 
J  ^*  dent  of  Duke  Power  Co., 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  the  State  Board  of 
Higher  Education. 


/-*   -<  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

^\  I  Roy  Booth  (ll.b.  '35), 
*/  -*-  Greensboro,  N.  C,  lawyer, 
was  one  of  five  Fathers  of  the  Year 
selected  by  a  committee  for  the  local 
Merchants  Association.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Marguerite  Collins  '36  and 
they  have  five  children. 

/-*    /-^  INEXT  REUNION:  1969 

^\  ^\  Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr.,  of 
^/  ^S  Arlington,  Va.,  has  been 
nominated  by  President  Johnson  as 
Administrator  of  General  Services.  A 
graduate  of  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  Mr.  Knott  began 
working  for  the  Federal  government  in 
1935  and  has  served  in  various  clerical 
and  administrative  positions.  Prior  to 
becoming  Acting  Administrator  in 
December,  1964,  he  was  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Admini- 
stration for  three  years. 

MNEXT  REUNION:  1969 
Dr.  Daniel  S.  Ellis,  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  Medical 
School,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
clinical  professor  of  medicine  on  its 
faculty.  A  physician  and  acting  chief  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  outpatient  clinic  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  he 
makes  his  home  in  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Margaret  Reid  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  cor- 
porate marketing  research  associate  in 
the    marketing    services    department    of 
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The  Calendar 
Duke-  illustrated. 

1 

Why  not  several? 

$1.75  per  copy,  or  $3.50  with 

leatherette  binder 

Order  from: 

Social-Cultural  Calendar 

Box  6494  College  Station 

Durham,  North  Carolina 


J.  SOUTHGATE  &  SON 

Incorporated 

INSURANCE  SPECIALISTS 

Established  1872 
Durham's  Oldest  Business  Firm 

Bonds  —  Marine 

Fire  —  Casualty  —  Automobiles 

North  Carolina  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Tel.  682-9188 


Duke  Chairs 


A  "Boston  Rocker"  with  Duke  seal  is 
now  available  from  the  Alumni  Office. 
S28.00.  Black  only.  Also  available  is 
an  arm  chair,  black,  $33.00.  An  arm 
chair  with  cherry  arms  may  be  pur- 
chased for  S34.00.  All  orders  shipped 
express  collect  from  Gardner,  Mass. 


Monsanto  Company,  transferred  to  the 
international  division  on  Aug.  1  as 
manager  of  planning  in  the  division's 
information  and  planning  department. 
She  joined  the  company  in  1944  in  the 
accounting  department  at  the  Springfield, 
Mass.,  plant. 

Philip  J.  Weaver,  superintendent  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  city  schools  and  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Horace  Mann  League  of 
America,  has  also  been  named  Boss  of 
the  Year  by  the  local  American  Business 
Women's  Association. 

/-»    ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

*j  J  Lt.  Col.  Robert  R.  Taylor, 
«^  S  Jr.,  a  resident  of  El  Paso, 
Texas,  has  retired  from  the  Army  after 
23  years  of  active  duty.  At  the  time  of 
his  retirement  he  was  chief  of  the  Air 
Defense  School's  budget  and  management 
office. 


NEXT  REUNION:  1966 


2/: 

*j  I  |  Thomas  C.  Parsons,  Presi- 
^J^J  dent,  11 20- 12th  Avenue,  AI- 
toona,  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  N.  Cook  ll.b.,  '36,  University 
of  Cincinnati  professor  of  law  and 
specialist  in  American  land  law,  will 
supervise  a  cooperative  project  being 
conducted  by  the  University  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Economic  Research  Service.  It  will 
be  an  investigation  of  Culdata,  compre- 
hensive unified  land  data  system,  a 
computerized  method  of  keeping  land 
records  current  and  immediately  avail- 
able. 

Carl  W.  Haley  b.d.,  minister  of  Cen- 
tral Methodist  Church,  Staunton,  Va., 
was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  by  Randolph-Macon 
College  at  its  June  Commencement. 

/-*    — «  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

"j  /  After  eight  years  at  Primghar, 
*S  I  Iowa,  Charles  W.  Kimbrell 
b.d.  has  been  transferred  to  Hansell, 
Iowa.  His  church  and  the  neighboring 
Evangelical  United  Church  will  be  one  of 
the  pilot  merging  churches  in  the  North 
Iowa  Conference  when  they  merge  in  the 
union  of  the  Methodist  and  E.U.C.  in 
1968. 

Mat  Raymond,  vice  president  of  a 
bottling  company  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  re- 
ceived a  special  citation  at  the  third 
annual  convention  of  the  National 
Veteran  Boxers  Association  held  in  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  in  October.    He  was  a  unan- 


imous choice  of  the  N.V.B.A.  Board 
which  gave  five  awards.  Mr.  Raymond  is 
married  and  has  two  daughters  and  a  son. 
William  Womble  (ll.b.  '39),  Win- 
ston-Salem attorney,  is  president-elect  of 
the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association  and 
will  assume  his  duties  next  summer. 

/-*    >^w  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

^\  V- 1  Kendrick  S.  Few  is  vice 
^S  S  president  and  a  director  of 
Opinion  Research  Corp.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

/   >-v  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I  I     I  Miriam  MacDorman  Cooley 

J-V/  (Mrs.  Ralph  C,  Jr.),  the 
mother  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  lives 
in  Houston,  Texas.  In  1963  she  received 
the  Houston  City  Panhellenic  Association 
Citation  Award  for  continuous,  outstand- 
ing and  unselfish  service. 

Elbert  Hadley  ph.d.,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  has  been  named  an  assistant 
dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Barbara  Mailler  and  Richard  F. 
Johantgen  of  Nutley,  N.  J.,  have  three 
daughters,  the  oldest  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware.  He  is  merchandise 
controller  for  Sears  Roebuck  and  Co.,  of 
New  York. 

Antoinette  G.  Makely  r.n.,  b.s.n.  is 
the  wife  of  L.  Sneed  High  '36,  an  at- 
torney of  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  They  have 
two  boys  and  a  girl. 

James  L.  Tullis  m.d.,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine,  New  England 
Deaconess  Hospital,  and  director  of  the 
cytology  laboratory,  Protein  Foundation, 
is  also  an  assistant  clinical  professor  of 
medicine  at  Harvard.  He  resides  in 
Newton,  Mass. 

/ -f   SILVER  ANNIVERSARY:  1966 

/  I     I        Wallace  E.  Seeman,  Jr.,  Presi- 
■*-  -*~      dent,  Box  8677,  Forest  Hills 
Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Charles  K.  Donegan  (m.d.  '44)  is  a 
cardiologist  at  the  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
Medical  Clinic.  He  is  married  and  has 
one  son  and  two  daughters. 

Audrey  Badgley  Haberman  (Mrs. 
Howard  R.),  a  legal  secretary,  makes 
her  home  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Leonard  S.  Silk  ph.d.,  a  senior  editor 
and  the  economics  editor  of  Business 
Week  magazine,  has  been  elected  an 
Overseer  of  Dartmouth  College's  Amos 
Tuck  School  of  Business  Administration. 
He  is  a  resident  of  Montclair,  N.  J. 
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Marion  Whitener  r.n.,  b.s.n.,  is  the 
wife  of  Stephen  R.  Bartlett,  Jr.,  m.d. 
'43,  a  physician  in  Greenville,  N.  C.  They 
have  two  boys  and  a  girl. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  John  W. 
Winkin  and  Mrs.  Winkin,  Waterville, 
Me.,  in  April.   Named  David. 

/  ^  NEXT. REUNION:  1967 

/  I  /  Joe  E.  Caldwell  b.d.  be- 
■*-  ^^  came  director  of  Pastoral 
Counseling  and  Referral  Service,  with 
offices  at  Candler  School  of  Theology, 
Emory  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  July 
1.  Previously  he  was  chaplain  and  super- 
visor of  clinical  pastoral  training  at  the 
Boys  Industrial  School,  Topeka,  Kan. 

J.  Alexander  McMahan,  formerly 
general  counsel  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
County  Commissioners,  became  vice 
president  in  charge  of  special  develop- 
ment of  Hospital  Saving  Association, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  1.  He  will 
continue  as  chairman  of  the  Health 
Planning  Council  of  Central  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Lt.  Col.  Arthur  G.  Miller  of  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  is  chief  of  the  mainte- 
nance systems  design  office  at  U.S.A. F. 
headquarters. 

/  /-*  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

'  I    *^\     Paul   Autry   is   family   oc- 

■*•  »*/  cupational  planning  counselor 
for  Robeson,  Scotland  and  Richmond 
counties  in  North  Carolina. 

Thomas  R.  Howerton,  administrator 
of  the  Wilson  Memorial  Hospital,  Wilson, 
N.  C,  has  been  named  to  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  to 
fill  an  unexpired  term  which  ends  July  1, 
1968. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  has  announced  the 
promotion  of  Arthur  J.  McGrane  c.e. 
to  chief  engineering  coordinator  in  its 
engineering  department. 

L.  Charles  Switzer  is  with  Laurence 
Associates,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  special- 
ists in  audio  visual  equipment  and  pre- 
sentations. 

NEXTi  REUNION:  1969 

In  June  William  N.  Hender- 
son (m.d.  '46),  formerly  of 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  became  university 
physician  and  director  of  the  student 
health   service    at   Ohio   Wesleyan   Uni- 


versity, Delaware.  A  diplomate  of  the 
National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  he 
is  married  and  has  five  children. 

Gerald  Miller  is  head  of  Gerald 
Miller  &  Company,  certified  public  ac- 
countants of  New  York  City  and  Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

/  ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

Z_L     J     William  W.  Raup  (a.m.  '52) 

^  is  assistant  cultural  affairs  of- 
ficer at  the  American  embassy  in  Rabat, 
Morocco,  and  is  supervising  the  U.S.I.S.- 
sponsored  English  teaching  activities  at 
centers  in  Rabat,  Casablanca,  Tangier, 
Fes  and  Marrakech.  During  the  summer 
he  spent  five  weeks  in  Bamako,  Republic 
of  Mali,  participating  in  an  intensive 
course  and  seminar  on  English  teaching 
for  Malian  elementary  school  teachers. 
Mrs.  Raup  is  the  former  Susanne  Perrin 
•44. 

Donna  Stoddard  Tilley  (Mrs.  Ster- 
ling B.)  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  writes  that 
her  16  year  old  daughter,  Carol,  died  last 
January  after  an  illness  of  18  months. 
She  and  her  husband  have  established  a 
scholarship  in  her  memory  at  the  local 
Needham  Broughton  High  School.  Their 
other  daughter  is  a  rising  sophomore  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  School 
of  Nursing. 

/    X"  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

'  I  1**^  Comdr.  Robert  E.  Lent 
-*■  ^-*  u.s.N.  has  been  assigned  to 
duty  on  the  staff  of  the  U.  S.  European 
Command  in  Paris,  France,  where  he  will 
work  in  the  Military  Assistance  Program 
for  European  countries.  Mrs.  Lent  and 
their  five  children  accompanied  him. 

Harry  L.  Talley,  who  has  been  busi- 
ness manager  for  Sioux  Falls  College  for 
the  past  8VS  years,  resigned  that  position 
in  the  summer  to  assume  the  same  posi- 
tion at  Olivet  College,  a  Congregational 
school  in  southern  Michigan. 

Roger  D.  Williams  (m.d.,  b.s.m.  '47), 
professor  of  surgery  at  Ohio  State  Medi- 
cal Center,  became  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Surgery  at  University  of 
Texas  Medical  Center  in  Galveston  on 
Nov.  1. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

William  F.  Troutman,  Jr., 
a.m.  (p.h.d.  '49)  joined  the 
political  science  department  at  East  Caro- 
lina College  this  year  as  a  full  professor. 


Previously  he  had  been  on  the  faculty 
at  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College. 

/  f^  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I  ^N    Joseph  K.  Register  lives  in 
^—^     Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  is  a  sales- 
man  for    Monroe    Calculating   Machine 
Co. 

/  *->.  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I  V- 1  Dr.  Norman  A.  Desrosiers 
-*->X  (b.d.  '53)  became  assistant 
director  of  mental  health  in  West  Virginia 
on  June  1,  his  particular  work  being  in 
the  field  of  alcoholism.  For  many  years 
he  served  as  director  of  the  State 
Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Center  at  But- 
ner,  N.  C. 

Roland  H.  Nelson,  associate  dean  of 
the  School  of  Education  at  Northwestern 
University,  returned  to  Duke  in  Septem- 
ber as  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
Educational  Department.  His  family 
includes  three  daughters. 

Oscar  M.  Thompson  e.e.  is  president 
of  Virginia  Technical  Associates,  Inc., 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  electric  heating 
specialists  representing  Chromalox  Elec- 
tric Heat. 

BORN:  Third  son  to  Emmett  Bradley 
e.e.  and  Mrs.  Bradley,  Arcadia,  Calif.,  on 
Aug.  26.   Named  Todd  Hamilton. 

^    y~v  NEXT^  REUNION:  1966 

j  I  I  George  W.  Eaves,  President, 
^  ^-^  2403  Wrightwood  Avenue, 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 

A  medical  library  at  the  Pfeiffer 
Memorial  Hospital,  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  the 
only  Methodist  hospital  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, has  been  named  in  honor  of  the 
late  Louis  Tatom,  III  (m.d.  '53),  a 
Methodist  missionary  who  died  in  1961. 
Funds  were  provided  by  Dr.  Tatom's 
home  church,  the  First  Methodist  Church 
of  Gainesville,  Fla.,  to  which  Mrs.  Tatom 
and  their  two  children  are  related. 

Charles  D.  Williams,  Jr.,  m.d.  prac- 
tices internal  medicine  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
He  is  married  and  has  three  sons. 

Loren  Young  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is 
Southeast  regional  secretary  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes. 

— i  -|  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

J  1  James  L.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  Pres- 
*/  •*-  ident,  417  W.  Knox  Street, 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Robert  A.  Bisselle,  who  joined 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company  in 
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1954,  has  been  elected  assistant  cashier  of 
the  bank  in  Greensboro.  He  is  married 
and  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Wayne  McLaurin  a.m.  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  English  at  Northeast 
Louisiana  State  College,  Monroe. 

Bryon  A.  Thumm  ph.d.  is  an  associate 
professor  of  chemistry  at  State  University 
College,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

—  /-v  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

J  /  M.  Nixon  Hennessee,  III, 
*/  ***  President,  Box  3099,  Win- 
ston-Salem, North  Carolina. 

George  A.  Lewis,  Ir.  b.d.  received 
the  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  North- 
western in  lune  and  soon  thereafter  was 
appointed  pastor  of  the  Buda  and  Lytton 
Springs  Methodist  Churches  in  the  Austin 
District  of  Southwest  Texas  Conference. 
He  lives  in  Buda. 

Ralph  R.  Widner  is  executive  director 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, which  is  comprised  of  the  11  Ap- 
palachian governors  and  a  Federal  co- 
chairman.  He  resides  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
with  his  wife  and  two  children. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  E. 
Carter  Harris,  Jr.  (ll.b.  '56)  and  Mrs. 
Harris,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Aug.  27. 
Named  Hilary  Ann. 

«    /-*  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

I  ^\  Alice  Virginia  Graham  is 
<S  ^J  Mrs.  R.  W.  Rice  of  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.,  and  the  mother  of  two  sons. 

James  M.  Moudy  ph.d.  has  been 
named  chancellor  of  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity. A  member  of  the  administrative 
staff  since  1957,  he  had  been  executive 
vice  chancellor  since  September  1964. 

—  /  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

J  /  I  Bradley  S.  Barker,  formerly 
S  -*-  city  personnel  director  for 
Durham,  became  city  manager  of  Con- 
cord, N.  C,  on  Aug.  1. 

Joel  B.  True  (ll.b.  '55)  is  with  The 
Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

George  T.  Birch  lives  in 
Skillman,  N.  J.,  and  is  an 
artist  and  technical  illustrator  for  Power 
Generators  in  Trenton. 

John  Croll,  Jr.,  who  received  the 
M.Ed,  degree  from  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University  in  September,  is  a  social 
studies  teacher  in  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


—  f        TENTH  REUNION:  1966 

Jll  Bryant  T.  Aldridge,  President, 
*S  ^-'  107  Buckingham  Road, 
Greenville,  South  Carolina. 

John  M.  Black  is  with  Esso  Standard 
Eastern,  Inc.,  presently  located  in  Sydney, 
Australia. 

Robert  A.  Hogg  m.a.t.  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  administrative  assistant  to  the 
newly  created  New  York  University  Com- 
mission on  Student  Life.  Composed  of 
deans  and  vice  presidents  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  Commission  will  evaluate  all 
aspects  of  student  life  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  president.  Mr.  Hogg 
was  formerly  Dean  of  Students  at  Mon- 
mouth College,  N.  J. 

Orville  W.  Taylor  ph.d.,  formerly 
professor  of  history  at  Asheville-Biltmore 
College,  Asheville,  N.  C,  became  profes- 
sor of  history  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  History  and  Government 
at  Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  Ga.,  in 
September. 

^   — m  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

I  /  John  Thompson,  who  has 
•S  I  been  with  Carnation  Com- 
pany since  1958,  has  recently  been  pro- 
moted from  district  sales  manager  in 
Pittsburgh  to  assistant  to  the  assistant  vice 
president,  sales,  with  headquarters  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

MARRIED:  Paul  D.  Risher  m.e.  to 
Patricia  Munro  on  March  13.  Residence: 
New  York  City. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Robert  L.  Sig- 
mon  and  Marian  Rice  Sigmon  '60,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  on  Jan.  15.  Named  May 
Cornwell. 

^    s-^  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

J  ^S  MARRIED:  David  Lyman 
<S  ^—*  e.e.  to  Nancy  Elaine  Wilson 
in  February.  Residence:  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  Mildred  Crink- 
ley  Johnson  (Mrs.  Charles  T.,  Jr.)  and 
Mr.  Johnson,  Warrenton,  N.  C,  on  Jan. 
22.  Named  Stewart  Lewis. 

—  ^>y  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

I  ^-y  Since  August  of  1963,  when 
■S  S  he  earned  his  doctorate  in 
college  student  personnel  work  at  Purdue 
University,  E.  Douglas  Norton  has  been 
assistant  director  of  admissions  and  as- 
sistant professor  at  Kansas  State  College 
of  Pittsburg. 


Harry  T  Tully,  Jr.,  b.s.m.  (m.d.  '60) 
is  practicing  anesthesiology  in  Redding, 
Calif. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Robert  S. 
Blair  and  Mrs.  Blair,  New  York  City,  on 
May  1.  Named  Robert,  Jr. 

Second  son  to  Fred  O.  Brownson  c.e. 
and  Mrs.  Brownson,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  on 
July  24.   Named  Eric  Paul. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Catherine  Davis  Cline  and  Robert  E. 
Cline  '60,  m.d.  '63,  Durham,  N.  C,  on 
July  24.   Named  Eric  Paul. 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Lorette 

BOSWELL    MlNNEAR     (MRS.     ROBERT    E.) 

and  Mr.  Minnear,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  May 
20.   Named  Robert  Earle,  Jr. 

First  child  and  son  to  William  D. 
Rippy  m.d.  and  Mrs.  Rippy,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  on  June  23.  Named  David  Dick- 
son. 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Larry  D. 
Spector  and  Mrs.  Spector,  Tucson,  Ariz., 
on  June  2.   Named  Ronald  Frederic. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Janet  Gruber  Voltz  (Mrs.  Richard 
H.)  and  Mr.  Voltz,  Denver,  Colo.,  on 
April  7.   Named  Lindsay  Louise. 

f  ^y  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

I  ~^l  I  Nancy  Richardson  Hall 
V-/;V/  (Mrs.  J.  Thomas)  and  her 
husband  are  spending  this  year  in  San- 
tiago, Chile,  where  Mr.  Hall  has  a  re- 
search grant  from  the  International 
Development  Foundation  to  study  Chile's 
political  development. 

Frank  W.  Ktker,  Jr.,  b.d.  is  dean  of 
men  at  Emory  and  Henry  College, 
Emory,  Va.  He  is  also  an  instructor  in 
the  department  of  religion  and  philos- 
ophy. 

MARRIED:  Herbert  P.  Goldman  (m.d. 
'64)  to  Joan  Budd  on  May  2.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

BORN:  Second  daughter  to  Adele  Fink 
Boomer  b.s.n.  and  Capt.  Walter  E. 
Boomer,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  May  15. 
Named  Helen  Anne. 

Second  son  to  Dr.  Melvin  J.  Fratkin 
and  Mrs.  Fratkin,  Richmond,  Va.,  on 
July  23.   Named  David  Lee. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  G.  Philip 
Fritz  m.f.  and  Sarah  Leech  Fritz  N, 
Kernville,  Calif.,  on  Sept.  1.  Named 
Mary  Elizabeth. 

First  child  and  son  to  H.  Kent  Mc- 
Math  and  Mrs.  McMath,  Hastings-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  on  May  14.  Named 
David  Dand. 
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IDEA  MAN 


How  thirty-six  words  Paid  off  to  the  Tune  of  Six  Thousand  Dollars! 

No,  he  didn't  dream  up  a  better  mousetrap.  But  he's  the  kind  of  person  who 
probably  could  if  he  put  his  mind  to  it.  As  the  old  maxim  implies,  though,  if 
you  figure  out  a  way  to  do  anything  worthwhile  more  efficiently,  chances  are 
you'll  be  rewarded.  It  was  certainly  true  of  this  ingenious  General  Motors  em- 
ploye, who  recently  collected  $6,000  for  a  valuable  suggestion  that  took  just 
thirty-six  words  to  describe — more  than  $166.00  per  word! 
The  GM  Employe  Suggestion  Plan  has  paid  out  more  than  $70,000,000  and 
produced  more  than  a  million  usable  suggestions  since  its  inception  in  1942. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  a  great  many  awards  go  to  conscientious  employes 
who  would  have  submitted  their  suggestions  even  if  there  had  been  no  mone- 
tary reward  involved. 

Whatever  their  jobs,  these  are  among  the  real  stars  of  the  General  Motors 
team — people  who  are  truly  interested  in  finding  ways  to  make  products  and 
processes  safer,  better  and  more  efficient. 

General  Motors  Is  People... 


making  better  things  for  you 


SEEMAN  PRINTERY  INC. 

DURHAM-CHAPEL  HILL  BLVD. 


T 


Serving  Industry 

and 

Education 

in  the 


Southeast  for  Over  Seventy-nine  Years 


A  son  to  Thomas  Wilson  (m.d.  '64) 
and  Jeanne  Thomas  Wilson  '62,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  on  Aug.  24.  Named  Thomas 
Denholm. 

/"  -|  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

■  "^  I  Jane  Church  received  a  ph.d. 
^-^  -*-  in  psychology  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  August  and 
is  an  assistant  professor  at  Michigan  State 
College,  where  she  works  with  a  staff  of 
20  in  the  counseling  center  for  students. 
For  two  months  during  the  summer  she 
was  in  India  with  a  group  interested  in 
comparing  religions  under  the  Experi- 
ment in  International  Living  program. 

C.  Philip  Clutts,  an  investigator  for 
the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  lives 
in  Takoma  Park,  Md. 

Noel  Richards  a.m.,  and  Barbara 
Green  Richards  b.s.n.  are  making  their 
home  in  Whitewater,  Wis.,  where  he  is 
the  assistant  registrar  and  teacher  of  his- 
tory at  Wisconsin  State  University.  He  is 
also  working  on  his  thesis  for  a  doctorate 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARRIED:  Nancy  Helm  to  Douglas  P. 
Thomas  in  June.  Residence:  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Russell  Ranson,  Jr.,  e.e.  to  Mary 
Virginia  Harrison  on  Sept.  4.  Residence: 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Galen  S.  Wagner  (m.d.  '65)  to  Eliza- 
beth C.  Disco  b.s.n.  '65  on  June  12. 
Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
James  J.  Ebert  m.e.  and  Mrs.  Ebert,  Mc- 
Guire  A.F.B.,  N.  J.,  on  May  30.  Named 
Laura  Michele. 

Second  daughter  to  Annie  Lewis 
Johnston  Garda  and  Robert  A.  Garda, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  March  9.  Named 
Chris. 

First  child  and  son  to  James  D.  Haw- 
field,  Jr.,  e.e.  and  Mrs.  Hawfield,  Lima, 
Ohio,  on  June  26.   Named  John  Winston. 

A  son  to  Millard  I.  (Jay)  Jackson, 
Jr.,  and  Marilynn  Louise  White  Jack- 
son b.s.n.  '63,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  May  10. 
Named  Michael  Howard. 

Second  child,  a  son,  to  Carolyn 
Montgomery  Ostrom  and  Karl  A. 
Ostrom,  Colstrip,  Mont.,  on  July  17. 
Named  Philip  Saunders. 

First  child  and  son  to  Robert  P. 
Parker  and  Mrs.  Parker,  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  July  13.    Named  Alan  Jamie. 

Second  daughter  to  Barbara  Green 
Richards  and  Noel  J.  Richards,  White- 
water, Wis.,  on  March  31.  Named  Susan 
Matheson. 


First  child  and  son  to  William  C. 
Sharp  m.e.  and  Mrs.  Sharp,  Martinsville, 
Va.,  on  Aug.  4.  Named  Thomas  Edward. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  William  J. 
(Jodie)  Wallace,  IV,  and  Patricia 
Wallendorf  Wallace  '62,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  on  June  23.  Named  Barbara 
Helen. 


FIRST  REUNION:  1967 


/Co 

I  |  /  Paul  R.  Ervtn,  Jr.  (ll.b. 
V>^  .^^  '65)  and  Kathertne  Horack 
Ervin  '63  live  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he 
is  associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Alston, 
Miller  &  Gaines. 

MARRIED:  Barbara  T.  Dale  to  M.  D. 

Mcllroy  on  Jan.  9.  Residence:  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Dorothy  Kay  Goodman  to  Lt.  (jg) 
Norde  David  Wilson  on  Aug.  29.  Resi- 
dence: San  Diego,  Calif. 

H.  Keith  Herrin,  Jr.,  to  Marjorie 
A.  O'Neall  '65  on  Aug.  21.  Residence: 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Susan  E.  Judd  to  Robert  W.  Roxby  on 
Sept.  4.   Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

Robert  Earl  Lockhart  ll.b.  to 
Barbara  J.  Heusner  b.s.n.  '65  on  June 
19.  Residence:  Adelphi,  Md. 

John  Michael  Witherspoon  to 
Louise  Newton  b.s.n.  '65  on  Sept.  4. 
Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Stephen 
C.  Brown.  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Brown,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  on  March  21.  Named  Stephen 
Clinton,  III. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  H.  Scott 
Cherry  and  Mrs.  Cherry,  Arlington,  Va., 
on  April  10.    Named  Martha  Jeanne. 

First  child  and  son  to  Ruth  Bigler 
Peterson  (Mrs.  James  E.)  b.s.n.  and 
Mr.  Peterson,  Flint,  Mich.,  on  March  23. 
Named  David  James. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Louise 
Nigh  Trygstad  (Mrs.  Carl  W.)  and  Mr. 
Trygstad,  Bethesda,  Md.,  on  April  27. 

f  r\  FIRST  REUNION:  1967 

I  |  ^\  Deborah  Gallup  is  a  staff 
^~*  .^/  physical  therapist  at  Presby- 
terian St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Donald  Levit  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in 
American  literature  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

MARRIED:  Frank  Maurice  Armbrecht 
to  Lois  M.  Tart  '65  on  June  26.  Resi- 
dence: Cambridge,  Mass. 

Lynne  Braisted  to  William  N.  Peder- 
sen  on  June  26.  Residence:  Homestead, 
Fla. 


J.  Stanley  Crisson  to  E.  Emily 
(Love)  Meeker  '65  on  June  19.  Resi- 
dence: Ontario,  Canada. 

Warner  W.  Freese  to  Carol  Ann 
Davis  b.s.n.  '65  on  June  27.  Residence: 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Donald  J.  Kroe  m.d.  to  Susan  M. 
Bardin  on  Aug.  31.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Geoffrey  S.  Mason  to  Jean  Ellen 
Hoppe  on  June  5.  Residence:  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

Barry  C.  Newton  m.a.t.  to  Nancy 
Glass  on  Aug.  21.  Residence:  Richmond, 
Va. 

Thomas  C.  Weidensand  m.f.  to 
Martha  E.  Robertson  b.s.n.  '65  on  June 
12.   Residence:  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

S     /  FIRST  REUNION:  1970 

[]/  I  In  June  Stanley  C.  Brown 
^-"^  received  the  M.S.C.E.  degree 

in  structures  from  M.I.T.  and  is  currently 
employed  in  management  training  with 
New  York  Telephone  Company.  He  lives 
in  Flushing. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Rowland  b.s.n.  is 
Mrs.  Archibald  John  Allen,  III  of  New 
York  City.  She  is  a  visiting  nurse  and 
her  husband  is  a  graduate  student  in 
physics. 

John  K.  Whisnant,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed associate  editor  of  the  1965  edi- 
tion of  Research  and  Reviews,  the  annual 
student  scientific  publication  of  the  Bow- 
man Gray  School  of  Medicine.  A 
sophomore  medical  student,  he  has  a 
Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation  Scholar- 
ship to  support  his  medical  education. 

MARRIED:  Susan  L.  Chandler  to  John 
T.  Berteau  in  June.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Richard  F.  Clark  e.e.  to  Pat  Kasmar 
'65  on  June  26.  Residence:  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mary  Louise  Crumley  to  Lt.  Craig  C. 
Cummings  on  June  5.  Residence:  Colo- 
nial Heights,  Va. 

Dale  H.  Forsman  to  Carol  Jennings 
'65  on  Aug.  14.  Residence:  East  Orange, 
N.  J. 

William  R.  Helms  c.e.  to  Margaret 
S.  Minier  b.s.n.  '65  on  June  27.  Resi- 
dence: Princeton,  Ind. 

Ben  M.  Willwerth  (m)  to  Nancy  D. 
Furste  b.s.n.  '65  on  Aug.  21.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

BORN:  Fifth  and  sixth  children,  twin 
daughters,  to  Michael  D.  True  ph.d.  and 
Mrs.  True,  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  Aug.  25. 
Named  Elizabeth  Ann  and  Anne  Monica. 
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In  Appreciation 


This  page  is  dedicated  to  those  280*  corporations  which 
match,  in  various  ways  and  through  continuing  programs, 
the  contributions  that  their  employees,  and  sometimes  em- 
ployee families,  make  to  their  alma  maters.  Higher  education 
and  Duke  University  have  profited  greatly  by  their  support, 
and  by  their  public  recognition  of  the  vital  role  that  colleges 
and  universities  play  in  American  business  and  in  American 
society.  Many  of  these  firms  are  already  giving  Duke  signifi- 
cant financial  assistance.    All  have  expressed  a  willingness, 


even  an  eagerness,  to  do  more,  as  alumni  and  other  friends 
extend  the  opportunity  through  their  own  participation  in 
annual  giving.  The  alumni  of  Duke  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tude the  participation  of  these  corporations  in  this  effort  to 
provide  Duke  with  essential  operating  funds. 
*The  number  of  such  firms  grows  each  year.  It  is  just  hoped 
that  none  have  been  overlooked  in  this  listing.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  some  which  have  requested  anonymity  and 
their  names  are  purposely  omitted. 


A.  B.  Dick  Foundation 

Abbott   Laboratories 

Aeroglide  Corp. 

Aetna  Life  Affiliated  Co. 

Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  Inc. 

Air  Reduction  Co. 

Albion  Malleable  Iron  Co. 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp. 

Aluminum  Company  of  America 

American  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of 

Pennsylvania 
American  Brake  Shoe  Co. 
American  Express  Co. 
American   and    Foreign    Power    Co., 

Inc. 
American  Home  Products  Corp. 
American  Metal  Climax  Foundation, 

Inc. 
American  Potash  &  Chemical  Corp. 
American   Smelting   &   Refining:  Co. 
American    Sugar   Refining    Co. 
American   Tobacco   Co. 
Armco  Steel  Corp. 
Armstrong  Cork  Co. 
Asarco  Foundation 
Associated  Spring  Corp. 
Athos  Steel  &  Aluminum,  Inc. 
Atlas  Chemical  Industries,  Inc. 
Atlas  Rigging  &  Supply  Co. 
Bank  of  New  York 
Barton-Gillet  Co. 
Berks  County  Trust  Co. 
Bishop  Trust  Co.,  Ltd. 
Whitney  Blake  Co. 
Bloch  Brothers  Tobacco  Co. 
Boston  Manufacturers  Mutual 

Insurance  Co. 
Bristol-Myers   Co. 
Brown-Forman  Distillers  Corp. 
Brown  and  Root,  Inc. 
Burlington   Industries 
Cabot  Corp. 
Campbell    Soup    Co. 
Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 
The  Carborundum  Co. 
Carpenter  Steel  Foundation 
Carter   Products,   Inc. 
Cavalier  Corp. 
Cerro  Corp. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Co. 
Chicopee  Manufacturing  Corp. 
Chrysler  Corp. 

Citizens  &  Southern  National  Bank 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 
Clevite  CorD. 

James  B.  Clow  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Coats  &  Clark,  Inc. 
Colonial  Parking,  Inc. 
Columbian   Carbon   Co. 
Columbus  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Combustion  Engineering,  Inc. 
Commercial   Solvents   Corp. 
Connecticut   General   Life  Insurance 

Co. 
Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co. 
Connecticut   Mutual    Life    Insurance 

Co. 
Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
Consumers  Power  Co. 
Container  Corporation  of  America 
Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc. 
Continental  Insurance  Companies 
Continental   Oil   Co. 
The    Cook    Foundation 
Copley  Newspapers 
Corn   Products   Co. 
Corning   Glass  Works   Co. 
Crouse-Hinds  Co. 
Deering-Milliken,  Inc. 
Diamond  Alkali  Co. 
Diamond   Crystal   Salt  Co. 
Dow  Chemical  Co. 


Dow-Corning  Corp. 

Draper  Corp. 

Dresser  Industries,  Inc. 

Wilbur  B.  Driver  Co. 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

Easton  Car  &  Construction  Co. 

Abasco  Services,  Inc. 

Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co. 

Esso  Education  Foundation 

Ex-Cello-0  Corp. 

Fafnir  Bearing  Co. 

Ferro  Corp. 

Firemen's   Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

First  National  Bank  of  Hawaii 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

Ford    Motor    Company    of    Canada, 

Ltd. 
Forty-eight  Insulations,  Inc. 
E  &  J  Gallo  Winery 
Gardner-Denver  Co. 
General  Atronics  Corp. 
General  Electric  Co. 
General  Foods  Corp. 
General   Foods,   Ltd. 
General  Mills,  Inc. 
General  Public  Utilities  Corp. 
M.  A.  Gesner  of  Illinois,  Inc. 
Gibbs  &  Hill,  Inc. 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. 
Ginn  and  Co. 
The  Glidden  Co. 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 
W.  T.  Grant  Co. 
The   Griswold-Eshleman   Co. 
The  Guardian  Life  Insurance 

Comcany  of  America 
Gulf  Oil  Corp. 
Gulf  States  Utilities  Co. 
Harris-Intertype  Corp. 
Harsco   Corp. 
Hawaiian  Telephone  Co. 
Hercules    Powder   Co.,    Inc. 
Hewlett-Packard   Co. 
Hill   Acme  Co. 
Hoffman-La  Roche,  Inc. 
Honeywell,   Inc. 
Hooker  Chemical  Corp. 
J.  M.  Huber  Corp. 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 
Insurance  Company  of  North 

America 
International  Business  Machines 

Corp. 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Corp. 
Jefferson  Mills,  Inc. 
Jefferson    Standard    Life    Insurance 

Co. 
Jewel    Tea   Co.,   Inc. 
Johnson  &  Higgins 
Johnson  &  Johnson 
S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc. 
Jones  &   Lau?Min   Steel  Corp. 
Kaiser   Steel   Corp. 
The  Kendall   Co. 
Kern  County   Land  Co. 
Walter  Kidde  &  Co. 
Walter  Kiddie  Constructors,  Inc. 
Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co. 
Kimberly-Clark   Corp. 
Kingsbury  Machine  Tool  Corp. 
Richard  C.  Knight  Insurance 

Agency,  Inc. 
H.  Kohnstamm  Co.,  Inc. 
Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Lever  Brothers  Co. 
P.    Lorillard  Co. 
Lubrizol  Corp. 
The  Lummus  Co. 
Lustra   Plastics   Corp. 
Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works 
P.  R,  Mallory  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co. 
Marathon  Oil  Co. 


Marine  Midland  Trust  Company  of 

New   York 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 

Insurance    Co. 
Matalene   Surgical   Instruments   Co., 

Inc. 
The  Maytag  Co. 
McCormick  &  Co.,  Inc. 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co. 
Medusa   Portland   Cement  Co. 
Mellon  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 
M  &  T  Chemicals,  Inc. 
Middlesex  Mutual  Assurance  Co. 
Midland-Ross  Corp. 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  Inc. 
Monticello  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Motorola  Foundation 
Mutual  Boiler  &  Machinery 

Insurance  Co. 
Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance  Co. 
National    Biscuit   Co. 
National  Cash  Register  Co. 
National  Distillers  &  Chemical  Corp. 
National  Lead  Co. 
Natural    Gas    Pipeline    Company    of 

America 
New  England  Gas  &  Electric 

Association 
New    England    Merchants    National 

Bank  of  Boston 
New  England  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Co. 
Norton   Company 
John  Nuveen  &  Co. 
Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp. 
Ortho  Pharmaceutical   Corp. 
Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp. 
Pacolet  Industries,  Inc. 
Pcrker-Hannifin  Corp. 
Pennsalt  Chemicals  Corp. 
Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co. 
Penton  Publishing  Co. 
Permacel 

Personal  Products  Corp. 
Petro-Tex  Chemical  Corp. 
Phelps  Dodge  Corp. 
Philco  Corp. 
Philip  Morris,  Inc. 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 
Pillsbury  Company 
Pilot  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Pitney-Bowes,   Inc. 
Pittsburgh  National  Bank 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 
Performed    Line    Products    Co. 
Putnam  Management  Co.,  Inc. 
Quaker  Chemical   Products  Corp. 
Ralston  Purina  Co. 
The  P-'ul  Revere  Life  Insurance  Co. 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
Riegel  Paper  Corp. 
Riegel  Textile  Corp. 
Roane  Hosiery,  Inc. 
Rockefeller  Brothers 
Rockwell    Manufacturing   Co. 
Rockwell-Standard    Corp. 
F.  H.  Ross  &  Co. 


Rust  Engineering  Co. 

Sanborn  Company 

Schering  Corp. 

Scott   Paper   Co. 

Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Sealright  Co.,  Inc. 

Security  National  Bank  of  Long 

Island 
Security  Van  Lines,  Inc. 
Selby,  Battersby  &  Co. 
Seton  Leather  Co. 
Shamrock  Oil  and  Gas  Co. 
Sharon  Steel  Corp. 
Signode  Corp. 
Simmons  Company 
Simonds    Saw    and    Steel   Co. 
Sinclair  Oil  Corp. 
The  Singer  Company 
Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories 
Smith-Lee  Co.,  Inc. 
Sperry   &   Hutchinson   Co. 
Spruce    Falls    Power    &    Paper    Co., 

Ltd. 
Stackpole  Carbon  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio) 
Stauffer  Chemical  Co. 
J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Stevens  Candy  Kitchens,  Inc. 
Suburban    Propane    Gas    Corp. 
W.  H.  Sweney  &  Co. 
Tektronix,  Inc. 

Tennessee   Gas  Transmission  Co. 
Textron,  Inc. 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
J.  T.  Thorpe  Co. 
Towers,    Perrin,    Forster   &    Crosby, 

Inc. 
Towmotor  Corp. 
Trans   World   Airlines,  Inc. 
The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies 
Turner  Construction  Co. 
Union  Oil  Company  of  California 
United   Clay  Mines  Corp. 
United  Illuminating  Co. 
United    States    Borax    and   Chemical 

Corp. 
United    States    Trust    Company    of 

New  York 
The  Upjohn  Company 
Varian  Associates 
Victaulic  Company  of  America 
Wallace  &  Tiernan,  Inc. 
The  Warner  Brothers  Co. 
Warner-Lambert  Pharmaceutical  Co. 
Washington  National  Insurance  Co. 
Wat  kins- Johnson  Co. 
Charles  J.  Webb  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 
Western  Publishing  Co. 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 
Whirlpool  Corp. 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Williams  &  Co. 
Winn-Dixie  Stores  Foundation 
Wolverine  Shoe  and  Tanning  Corp. 
Worthington  Corp. 
Wyandotte  Chemicals  Corp. 
Xerox  Corp. 
Young  &  Rubicam 


If  you  are  associated  with  any  of  the  firms  listed  above,  you 
know  that  your  gift  to  Duke  can  be  as  much  as  doubled.  The 
Loyalty  Fund  office  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  applying  for 
matching  amounts  for  Duke,  should  you  need  assistance,  if  you 
will  simply  note  the  name  of  your  firm  when  making  your 
Loyalty  Fund  gift. 
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f  ~  FIRST  REUNION:  1970 

I  ^  |  Linda  Clay  b.s.n.  and 
^S  ^  Tharon  C.  McConnell 
b.s.n.  are  both  staff  nurses  for  Frontier 
Nursing  Service,  Hyden,  Ky. 

B.  Crismon  Jones  m.f.  is  a  forester 
for  International  Paper  Company,  Mari- 
anna,  Fla.  His  wife  is  Eleanor  Foster 
Jones. 

I.  William  Lanier  e.e.  is  a  systems 
engineer  trainee  for  I.B.M.  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Some  of  the  Law  School  graduates  and 
the  firms  with  which  they  are  associated 
are:  Jonathan  L.  Alder,  Reed,  Smith, 
Shaw  &  McClay,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Charles  L.  Bateman  and  Ross  J. 
Smyth,  Kennedy,  Covington,  Lobdell  & 
Hickman,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Robert  A. 
Bogle,  Jr.,  Buffington,  Crowther,  Bogle 
&  Westgate,  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Peter  O. 
Brown,  Wiser,  Shaw,  Freeman,  Van- 
Graafeiland,  Harter  &  Secrest,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Thomas  C.  Cartwright,  Fisher 
&  Phillips,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  T.  Bennett 
Clark,  Stoll,  Keenon  &  Park,  Lexington, 
Ky.;  D.  David  Cohen.  Olwine,  Connelly, 
Chase,  O'Donnell  &  Weyher,  New  York 
City;  William  M.  Curtis,  Willkie,  Farr, 
Gallagher,  Walton  &  Fitzgibbon,  New 
York  City;  Thomas  A.  Edmonds.  Ander- 
son, Rush,  Dean  &  Lowndes.  Orlando, 
Fla.;  Jerome  W.  Gerde,  Davenport, 
Johnston,  Harris  &  Urquhart,  Panama 
City,  Fla.;  William  H.  Lear,  Gibson, 
Dunn  &  Crutcher,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Gordon  P.  Peyton,  Everett,  Everett  & 
Everett,  Durham;  S.  Berne  Smith,  Mc- 
Nees,  Wallace  &  Nurick,  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 
Robert  J.  Stanton,  Nixon,  Hargrave, 
Devans  &  Doyle,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Graduates  studying  for  the  ministry  in- 
clude Thomas  J.  Herin  and  C.  Denny 
White,  Jr.,  Duke;  John  M.  Miller,  Jr., 
General  Theological  Seminary;  J.  Andy 
Smith,  III,  Harvard;  Mayer  I.  Gruber, 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  New  York; 
and  Craig  W.  Worthington,  Yale. 

M.H.A.  graduates  who  have  adminis- 
trative residencies  are:  John  BL^ND 
Burkhardt,  Jr.,  Charlotte  Memorial 
Hospital,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Floyd  L. 
Hair,  Scott  and  White  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Temple,  Texas;  and  Stanley  F. 
Lovvrey,  Baylor  University  Medical 
Center,  Dallas,  Texas. 

MARRIED:  Thomas  J.  Anderson  to 
Shirley  Manus  on  Aug.  14.  Residence: 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jo  Ann  Appleyard  b.s.n.  to  Steven  C. 


Page  on  June  26.  Residence:  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Judith  Conn  to  Norman  C.  Linn  on 
July  31.    Residence:  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Douglas  A.  Cotter  e.e.  to  Rosalyn  D. 
Parker  on  June  12.  Residence:  Cary, 
N.  C. 

Susan  E.  Handy  b.s.n.  to  William  F. 
Funk  F  on  July  10.  Residence:  White- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Gordon  D.  Livermore,  Jr.,  to 
Kathryn  Ann  Vale  on  June  12.  Resi- 
dence: New  Haven,  Conn. 

Thomas  F.  Melchior  to  Sandy  Stre- 
senreuter  on  Aug.  7.  Residence:  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich. 

Margaret  Alice  Osborne  to  Shuford 
A.  Tucker,  Jr.,  on  Aug.  27.  Residence: 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Gain  Melinda  Peterson  b.s.n.  to  Eric 
Carlson  on  July  17.  Residence:  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Ann  Louise  Quattlebaum  to  James 
L.  Curry  on  Aug.  7.  Residence:  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Robert  R.  Reed  m.e.  to  Janet  I. 
Stiles  on  June  19.  Residence:  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio. 

Judith  L.  Rodrigues  to  David  M. 
Dibbs  on  July  3.   Residence:  Laurel,  Md. 

Robin  Elizabeth  Shumway  b.s.n.  to 
David  H.  Gunning  on  Aug.  6.  Resi- 
dence: Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rebecca  Thompson  to  David  R.  Hill. 
Residence:  Riverside,  Calif. 

Larry  E.  Tise  to  Alice  B.  Smith  on 
Aug.  28.  Residence:  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 

Robert  S.  Verhey  to  Judith  Ann  Hil- 
ker  on  Aug.  21.  Residence:  New  Han- 
over, N.   H. 

Jane  C.  Witherspoon  to  David 
Peters  L  on  Aug.  21.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 


Deaths 


Charles  K.  Robinson  '03,  veteran  edi- 
tor of  Asheville,  N.  C,  newspapers,  died 
on  Sept.  23  after  a  lingering  illness.  He 
hecEme  editor  of  the  morning  Asheville 
Citizen  in  1920  and  switched  to  the  after- 
noon Times  in  1924,  where  he  remained 
until  1947.  The  papers,  which  had 
merged  in  1930,  made  him  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Citizen-Times  in  1947.  In  1926 
he  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  delegation 
to  the  World  Press  Conference  in  Geneva 
and  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  widow  and  one  daughter. 


William  Van  Eaton  Sprinkle  '27,  a 
prominent  architect,  died  on  Sept.  10 
following  a  brief  illness.  A  resident  of 
Durham  since  1935,  he  was  a  member 
of  Durham  Engineers  Club,  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  North  Caro- 
lina Association  of  Architects.  His  wife, 
Rebecca  Kirkpatrick  Sprinkle  '28,  died  in 
1953.  Surviving  are  two  brothers, 
Thomas  W.  Sprinkle  '16  of  High  Point, 
N.  C,  and  Dr.  Henry  C.  Sprinkle  '23, 
a.m.  '24  of  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Barham  '29  died  on  June 
12.   He  was  a  resident  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  William  M.  Todd,  Jr.,  '29,  of 
Glen  Allen,  Va.,  on  June  3. 

Pauline  Atkinson  Martin  r.n.  '37, 
wife  of  Joseph  A.  Martin  '34,  died  on 
July  2  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  she 
had  lived  for  14  years.  She  was  a  nurse 
and  library  supervisor  for  the  city 
schools.  In  addition  to  her  husband, 
survivors  include  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Robert  L.  Page  '45,  ll.b.  '51,  joint 
president  with  his  wife,  Adah  Torbett 
Page  '47,  of  the  Detroit  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation, died  unexpectedly  on  Aug.  28. 
An  attorney  with  Michigan  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  for  the  past  ten  years, 
he  resided  with  Mrs.  Page  and  three  sons 
in  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

Dr.  Melvern  K.  Leisy  '46  and  his  two 
sons,  of  Altadena,  Calif.,  were  killed 
instantly  on  May  29  in  a  plane  crash. 
Dr.  Leisy  was  piloting  the  private  plane 
carrying  nine  vacationers  on  a  holiday 
trip  to  Mexico.  Because  of  some  mal- 
function of  the  engine,  the  plane  never 
left  the  field  and  all  aboard  were  killed. 
His  mother,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Leisy  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  and  a  brother  survive. 

Lr.  Col.  John  F.  Tracey  m.d.  '49  died 
on  July  15  from  coronary  thrombosis 
while  vacationing  with  his  family  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  was  on  active  duty 
with  the  Air  Force,  stationed  in  the  office 
of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Air  Force, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Tracey  and  their 
four  children,  who  survive,  reside  in  Fair- 
fax, Va. 

John  C.  Williams  '52  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  died  on  Oct.  2  following  a  lengthy 
illness.  He  was  purchasing  agent  for 
North  Carolina  State  University  in 
Raleigh.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  the 
former  Wayne  Denbo  '56,  two  sons  and 
one  daughter. 
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Campbell 


Chandler 


Torgerson 


Cooper 


Newsmakers 


Dr.  John  W.  Chandler  BD  '52, 
Ph.D.  '54,  returned  to  Williams 
College  this  past  summer  after  a  sab- 
batical year  at  Harvard  and  became 
the  occupant  of  two  new  positions. 
While  on  leave  he  was  named  Cluett 
Professor  of  Religion.  He  was  also 
appointed  acting  provost  for  the  cur- 
rent academic  year.  In  addition  to 
these  new  distinctions,  Dr.  Chandler 
is  chairman  of  the  department  of  reli- 
gion. 

A  former  faculty  member  at  Wake 
Forest,  Dr.  Chandler  worked  on  a 
project  in  contemporary  religions  and 
social  ethics  during  his  stay  at  Har- 
vard. He  has  been  on  the  Williams 
faculty  since  1955. 

Traveling  Lion 

Since  his  election  as  President  of 
Lions  International  in  July,  Dr.  Walter 
H.  Campbell  MEd  '41  has  become  a 
globe-trotter  in  the  most  traveled  sense 
of  the  word.  His  duties  as  president 
during  his  year  in  office  will  eventually 
take  him  to  more  than  85  countries 
and  over  400,000  miles.  He  already 
has  completed  one  overseas  tour  which 
took  him  to  Japan,  Korea,  the  Re- 
public of  China,  Singapore,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Malaysia,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  But  this  was  only  the 
beginning,  for  after  the  fall  meeting 
of  the  Lions  International  board  of 
directors,  he  and  his  wife  will  depart 
for  a  tour  of  Europe  and  Central  Asia. 
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Dr.  Campbell  is  a  native  of  Tennes- 
see whose  life  reflects  a  variety  of 
interests.  Since  graduating  from  Duke, 
he  has  been  a  teacher,  a  school  ad- 
ministrator, an  athletic  coach,  and  a 
dentist. 

A  Roving  Scholar 

Mary  Ellen  Jones,  who  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  received  both  her 
undergraduate  and  master's  degrees  in 
the  same  year,  1959,  joined  the  faculty 
at  Wittenberg  University  in  Ohio  this 
summer  as  an  English  instructor.  She 
was  formerly  on  the  faculty  at  Bakers- 
field  College,  and  while  there  she  may 
have  established  some  sort  of  record 
for  attending  different  institutions 
within  a  six-year  period.  She  took 
work  at  UCLA,  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Barbara,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  and  Fresno  State 
College.  Also,  she  taught  in  Greece  on 
a  Fulbright  grant  during   1963-1964. 

In  many  ways,  then,  her  activities 
as  an  instructor  have  been  as  varied 
as  they  were  at  Duke  when  she  partic- 
ipated in  the  concert  band,  Hoof  'n' 
Horn,  the  Duke  Players,  and  various 
other  extracurricular  activities. 

Building  in  Sunshine 

Since  his  graduation  from  Duke  in 
1949  in  civil  engineering,  T.  E.  Torger- 
son's  career  has  taken  him  to  many 
locations  on  projects  ranging  from  the 


building  of  industrial  plants  to  super- 
vision of  the  construction  of  an  assort- 
ment of  commercial  and  institutional 
high-rise  structures.  One  of  the  proj- 
ects that  Mr.  Torgerson  recentiy 
supervised  for  his  employer,  the  J.  A. 
Jones  Construction  Company,  is  the 
twenty-two-story  Exchange  National 
Bank  Building  in  Tampa,  Florida. 

The  combination  of  Mr.  Torgerson 
and  the  Florida  sunshine  must  have 
been  successful,  for  the  company  has 
now  assigned  him  to  Tampa  as  man- 
ager of  a  permanent  branch  office 
being  located  there.  The  new  branch 
was  opened  in  response  to  the  rapid 
commercial  and  industrial  growth  in 
the  greater  Tampa  Bay  area. 


Leaves  Fortune 

James  H.  Cooper  '46  has  left  Fortune 
magazine  to  join  the  New  York  ad- 
vertising firm  of  West,  Weir  and  Bartel 
as  an  account  executive.  During  his 
nine  years  with  Fortune,  Mr.  Cooper 
was  at  various  times  a  merchandising 
manager  and  advertising  sales  repre- 
sentative. 

Mr.  Cooper,  a  native  of  Sanford, 
Florida,  majored  in  economics  at 
Duke,  and  went  on  to  the  University 
of  Iowa  to  study  advertising  for  a  year. 
In  his  new  position,  his  duties  will 
include  the  development  of  assigned 
clients'  advertising  campaigns  as  well 
as  handling  client-firm  relations. 
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Born  at  the  age  of  128. 

Hanes  Corporation  was  born  February  26, 1965.  Yet,  it  is  128  years  old. 

You  see,  Hanes  Corporation  is  the  result  of  the  merger  of  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting 

Company,  63  years  old,  and  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  Company,  65  years  old. 

Combined  age?  128  years. 

This  combination  of  youth  and  age  is  actually  quite 

descriptive  of  Hanes  Corporation. 

Young  in  ideas. 

Young  in  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

Young  in  excitement. 

But  old  in  experience,  maturity,  and  stability. 
So  you  can  look  to  Hanes  Corporation  and  its  more  than  9,000  employees  to 
continue  to  offer  the  best  in  fine  products  for  the  whole  family. 

Ladies'  seamless  stockings. 

Underwear  for  men  and  boys. 

Infants'  and  children's  wear.  Sleepwear. 

Sportswear  and  athletic  uniforms. 

Socks  for  men  and  children. 

And  the  most  important  product  of  all: 

Quality. 

HANES  CORPORATION 

WINSTON-SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


HANES 


HOSIERY  DIVISION  KNITTING  DIVISION 
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Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 
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2 

3 
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Music  Faculty 

Series :  Woodwind 

Quintet 

East  Duke 

Duke  vs.  VPI 
Greensboro 

Terpsichorean 
Christmas  Concert 
Page  Auditorium 

Duke  Players 

Present 

Finiun's  Rainbow 

Branson 

Duke  Players 

Present 

Finian's  Rainbow 

Branson 

Durham  County 

Annual  Football 

Dinner 

Duke  vs.  Clemson 
Indoor  Stadium 

Duke  Players 

Present 

Finian's  Rainbow 

Branson 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Chapel  Clioir 
The  Messiah 
Duke  Chapel 

Duke  vs.  S.  C. 
Columbia 

Chapel  Choir 
The  Messiah 
Duke  Chapel 

Duke  Concert 

Band  Fall 

Concert 

Page  Auditorium 

Duke  Players 

Present 

Finian's  Rainbow 

Branson 

Duke  vs.  UCLA 
Indoor  Stadium 

Duke  Players 

Present 

Finian's  Rainbow 

Branson 

Founders'  Day 
Xational  Council 

Luncheon 
Union  Ballroom 

Duke  vs.  UCLA 

(and  Alumni 

Open  House) 

Charlotte 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Men's  and 

Women's  Chorus 

"Christmas  in 

Word  and  Music" 

Duke  Chapel 

Furman  vs.  Duke 

Indoor  Stadium 

Duke  Madrigal 

Singers  Fall 

Concert 
East  Duke 

South  Florida 

Duke  Alumni 

Association 

Meeting 

Miami 

Duke  vs. 

Virginia 

Charlottesville 

19 

20 

21 

Duke  vs. 
Michigan 
Detroit 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Duke  vs. 
Xotre  Dame 
Greensboro 

DUKE 
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The  Men 
Vho  Mold  the  Talent 


Seven  Basic  Principles  of  Safety 

1  Provide  Active  Top   Monogement   Support 

2  Mointoin  Adequate  Sofety  Personnel 

3  Develop  Sofety  Instructions  For  Every  Jub 

4  Instruct  Each  New  Employe 

5  Operate  Through  Supervision 

6  Make  Every  Employe  Safety  Minded 

7  Extend  Efforts  Beyond  The  Plant 

GENERAL   MOTORS   CORPORATION 


PROTECTORS 


These  dedicated  "pros"  are  members  of  a  vital  team.  They  are  responsible  for 
the  personal  safety  of  workers  in  every  General  Motors  plant — much  as  police 
and  fire  departments  protect  the  citizens  of  a  city.  They  are  serious-minded, 
hard-working  men,  thoroughly  skilled  at  their  jobs. 

Shown  here  are  the  safety  director,  the  fire  chief,  and  police  chief  of  a  typical 
GM  plant.  Backed  by  a  large  plant-protection  force  and  a  volunteer  fire  brigade, 
plus  an  able  medical  staff,  they  perform  a  number  of  highly  important  duties. 
Fire  prevention,  traffic  control  and  plant  security  are  just  a  few  of  these.  But  per- 
haps their  key  function  is  the  effective  maintenance  of  GM's  traditional  "Seven 
Basic  Principles  of  Safety."  GM  employes,  as  a  result,  are  actually  safer  at  their 
jobs  than  in  their  homes. 

General  Motors  has  led  the  way  in  the  establishment  of  modern  industrial  safety 
procedures.  Its  record  in  this  regard  is  exceptional  in  American  industry.  Thus, 
these  security  and  safety  experts  are  among  GM's  most  valuable  people.  They 
produce  no  products  but  they  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  those  who  do. 


General  Motors  Is  People. 

making  better  things  for  you 
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4  EAST  AND  WEST 

A  survey  of  events  and  decisions  attempting  to  impart  at  least  some  of 
the  atmospheric  flavoring  that  is  unique  to  the  Duke  University  campus. 

10  THE  MEN  WHO  MOLD  THE  TALENT 

A  brief  view  of  the  men  who  have  produced,  at  this  stage  of  the  season, 
the  nation's  top-ranked  team,  according  to  the  two  wire  service  polls. 

16  THE  ALUMNI 

An  informal  digest  of  alumni  organization  activities  and  news  of  partic- 
ular interest  to  alumni.  Also,  comments  by  alumni  about  alumni  concerns. 
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the  contributions  Dr.  Jordan  has  made  to  the  University  and  to  Durham. 
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24  CLASS  NOTES 
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The  Cover 

Coach  Vic  Bubas,  in  this  photograph  taken  by  Jim 
Wallace  during  pre-season  practice,  seems  to  be  giv- 
ing the  team  a  vocal  chastisement.   It  was  effective. 


LETTERS 


I  HAVE  JUST  FINISHED 
reading  the  current  issue  of  the  Register. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  adequately  express  my 
dismay  and  concern  over  the  list  of  "cur- 
rently available  tapes  of  major  campus 
speakers."  If  Hubert  Humphrey,  John  K. 
Galbraith,  and  Martin  Luther  King,  as 
major  speakers,  constitute  a  balanced 
politico-philosophical  program  for  the 
students  at  Duke  University  then  my  nag- 
ging suspicion  is  correct  that  Dear  Old 
Duke  is  well  down  the  pike  in  entrenched 
liberal  thought-control. 

How  relieved  I  would  be  to  find  just 
one  conservative  speaker  listed — I  could 
try  to  believe  that  one  had  spoken  and 
was  not  taped,  but  I  believe  that  would 
just  be  kidding  myself.  If  this  imbalance 
is  due  to  a  lack  of  awareness  of  avail- 
able conservative  speakers  I  shall  be 
happy  to  furnish  such  a  list  to  the  pro- 
gram committee. 

I'll  wager  that  I  speak  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  conservative-minded 
alumni — equally  disenchanted — who  like 
myself  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  con- 
tribute financial  support  to  my  Alma 
Mater. 

Harry  C.  Sammons  MD  '47 
Kirkwood,  Missouri 

Dr.  Sammons  would  not  be  kidding 
himself.  The  conservative  speakers  have 
been  here,  but  the  machinery  was  ab- 
sent.— Editor. 

Another  View 

I  am  returning  the  three  tape-record- 
ings which  you  sent  me.  I  found  them 
to  be  most  interesting  and  stimulating — 
even  exciting. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  earnestly  hope 
that  you  will  be  able  to  continue  this 
program  and  expand  the  range  of  topics 
to  be  made  available. 

I  myself  would  be  very  much  inter- 
ested in  being  able  to  continue  to  make 
use  of  this  service. 

Earle  W.  Paylor,  Jr.,  BD  '49 
Hopewell,   Virginia 

Get  the  Horses 

I  read  Clay  Lewis's  article  "More  than 
Muscle"  with  interest  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  Alumni  Register.  I  intended 
answering  it  at  the  time,  then  decided 
to  wait  until  near  the  end  of  the  foot- 
ball season  to  see  what  had  developed. 


I  do  not,  in  any  way,  want  to  infer  that 
Duke's  4-4  record  going  into  the  Wake 
Forest  game  had  anything  to  do  with 
this  letter,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
any  criticism  of  Coach  Bill  Murray,  who 
is  a  friend  of  mine.  I  think  that  Coach 
Murray  and  his  staff  do  as  fine  a  job 
year  in  and  year  out  as  is  possible. 

I  vigorously  believe,  however,  both  as 
a  Duke  graduate  and  a  lifelong  follower 
and  worker  in  college  athletics,  that 
there  are  some  things  at  Duke,  both  in 
football  and  other  sports,  that  could 
stand  some  improvement. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Lewis's  article  and 
re-read  it,  and  while  it  contains  numer- 
ous truths  and  some  fine  conclusions,  I 
also  protest  that:  (1)  It  paints  a  nega- 
tive picture  by  attempting  to  downgrade 
the  academic  structure  and  requirements 
of  Duke's  competition.  (2)  It  did  not  get 
to  the  heart  of  the  situation  and  suggest 
inadequacies  (which  certainly  exist)  or 
any  remedies. 

Let  me  express  my  feelings  on  the 
matter. 

I  believe  wholeheartedly  in  scholarship 
athletics — in  the  athletic  "big-time,"  if 
you  will. 

I  am  certain  that  Duke  is  right  in 
allowing — perhaps  in  requiring — the  ath- 
lete to  be  a  genuine  part  of  the  campus 
body.  I  deplore  schools  that  are  foot- 
ball (or  any  other  sport)  factories. 

However,  as  much  as  I  agree  with 
what  Duke  does,  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  the  way  it  goes  about  doing  it. 

I  am  unhappy  any  time  a  professor 
who  dislikes  college  athletics  blasts  the 
scholarship  grants  to  athletes.  Duke  has 
such  men,  as  do  most  schools,  and  they 
have  spoken  out  on  occasion.  I  think 
they  are  wrong. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  a  good 
athletic  program,  a  successful  program, 
if  you  will,  does  as  much  for  any  school 
as   any   academic  phase   of  that   school. 

I  violently  disagree  with  those  who 
believe  that  athletics  and  academics  can- 
not go  hand  in  hand,  that  if  you  are 
good  in  one  you  cannot  be  good  in  the 
other. 

Davidson  College  may  have  some  pro- 
fessors (and  perhaps  alumni)  who  de- 
plore the  fact,  but  Davidson  has  gotten 
more  national  publicity  from  a  good 
basketball  team  than  it  ever  got  from 
a  large   delegation   of  Rhodes   Scholars. 

If  a  school  conducts  an  athletic  pro- 
gram with  scholarship  grants,  requires 
its  athletes  to  be  genuine  students,  and 
still  wins,  what  is  wrong  with  that?  As 
long  as  that  school  is  honest,  and  knows 
that  it  is  honest,  there  is  absolutely  noth- 


ing wrong  with  winning. 

I  flew  to  Kansas  City  with  the  Duke 
basketball  team  two  years  ago  when  it 
was  destined  to  wind  up  as  the  nation's 
no.  2  team.  As  a  sports  editor,  I  recog- 
nized that  this  was  a  great  team.  As  a 
Duke  alumnus,  I  was  most  proud  of  the 
type  of  boys  who  composed  this  team. 
Three  of  the  five  starters — Jay  Buckley, 
Buzzy  Harrison,  and  Denny  Ferguson — 
were  Dean's  List  students.  Captain  Jeff 
Mullins  was  and  is,  to  me,  Jack  Arm- 
strong, the  Ail-American  boy.  Duke 
could  use  a  million  students,  athletes  or 
no,  like  Jeff  Mullins. 

This,  to  me,  is  what  college  athletics 
should  be  all  about,  and  it  delighted  me 
that  my  school  could  and  would  produce 
such  a  team. 

The  basketball  program  under  the  as- 
tute tutelage  of  Vic  Bubas  has  grown 
to  its  greatest  height  at  a  time  when 
Duke's  academic  requirements  are  the 
stiffest — which  goes  to  show  that  it  can 
be  done.  Personally,  I  would  like  to  see 
Duke  attempt  to  do  the  same  in  every 
sport,  i.e.,  produce  a  top-notch  team  with 
honest-to-goodness  student  athletes. 

Princeton  University  is  nationally  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  best  academic  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States.  But 
Princeton  also  places  a  great  deal  of  em- 
phasis on  its  athletic  program.  Prince- 
ton may  not  give  scholarship  grants  but 
it  most  assuredly  recruits;  and  it  recruits 
the  very  best  athletes  it  can  find. 

Bill  Bradley,  a  boy  who  had  signed 
a  grant-in-aid  at  Duke  and  who  might 
well  have  led  the  Blue  Devils  to  three 
consecutive  national  titles,  likely  would 
not  have  matriculated  at  Princeton  had 
he  not  been  a  super-athlete.  Bradley  was 
a  good  but  not  superb  student,  and  boys 
with  similar  academic  records  doubtless 
have  been  turned  down  by  the  hundreds 
at  Princeton.  Yet  Princeton  had  the  wis- 
dom to  admit  Bradley,  the  basketball 
player,  and  it  assuredly  cannot  ever  re- 
gret the  decision. 

Duke  basketball  is  a  first-ckss  pro- 
gram. Duke  football  and  other  sports 
can  be  just  as  good  if  there  is  proper 
application. 

Carl  James  is  a  classmate  of  mine  and 
a  close  personal  friend.  I  think  Carl  is 
an  extremely  hard-working,  competent 
recruiter.    But  he  needs  more  help. 

Duke  has  found  that  it  cannot  recruit 
only  in  North  Carolina  and  win  in  bas- 
ketball. It  has  recruited  all  over  the  na- 
tion (and  recruiting  is  the  backbone  of 
all  major  programs).  Duke  could  do  the 
same  thing  in  football;  but  one  man  can- 
not do  it  alone. 


Something  must  be  done  to  create 
more  interest  in  teams  on  campus.  The 
basketball  team  has  a  wonderful  student 
backing,  yet  there  is  often  apathy  about 
other  sports. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Duke  athletic 
department  should  be  handled  under  the 
University  proper  rather  than  as  a  sepa- 
rate institution.  I  think  that  Duke 
coaches  (who  are  considerably  underpaid 
in  comparison  with  coaches  at  compara- 
ble schools)  should  have  faculty  status 
and  be  held  to  account  for  the  way  that 
the  departments  are  run. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  Duke  not  want- 
ing to  have  a  good  law  school,  med 
school,  etc.  If  these  were  not  good,  I 
am  sure  that  University  officials  would 
look  at  the  problems  and  suggest  reme- 
dies. The  same  holds  true  for  athletics. 
Where  Duke  is  not  doing  a  good  job,  a 
little  more  critical  analysis  and  self- 
analysis  would  be  productive. 

As  far  as  Mr.  Lewis's  article  is  con- 
cerned, I  somewhat  resent  the  implica- 
tion that  Duke  athletes  are  almost 
eggheads,  or  that  the  football  players  at 
other  schools  are  not  academically  quali- 
fied to  attend  Duke.  It  just  so  happens 
that  Duke  this  year  played  some  of  the 
best  academic  schools  in  the  area.  Rice, 
certainly,  is  excellent,  as  is  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  Virginia  had  a  fresh- 
man class  this  year  whose  over-all  aca- 
demic records  almost  paralleled  those  of 
the  class  at  Duke.  Also,  neither  Virginia 
nor  Wake  Forest  has  ever  given  as  many 
scholarships  as  Duke — not  now  or  in  the 
past.  Georgia  Tech,  Pitt,  and  Illinois  are 
all  good  schools;  and  if  they  did  not  quite 
reach  Duke's  academic  standards  they 
are  not  far  enough  behind  to  make  that 
great  a  difference.  I  happen  to  know 
individuals  at  all  of  these  schools  and 
each  of  them  could  have  made  it  aca- 
demically at  Duke. 

I  enjoyed  Mr.  Lewis's  story.  I  do  wish 
that  he  could  have  arrived  at  some  rea- 
sons how  Duke  could — and  should — im- 
prove its  program. 

Duke  has  been  successful  before.  It 
can  and  will  be  successful  again  in  foot- 
ball. I  would  also  like  to  see  Duke  im- 
prove its  "minor"  sports  program.  Medi- 
ocrity is  the  scourge  of  this  nation.  Duke 
does  not  need  to  be  mediocre,  either  in 
academics  or  athletics,  and  it  should  not 
be. 

Bill  Brill  '52 

Sports  Editor,  The  Roanoke  Times 

Roanoke,  Virginia 

Mr.  Lewis  replies:  Mr.  Brill's  com- 
ments fulfill  the  intent  of  my  article.  I 
intended   only    to    describe    the    environ- 


ment in  which  football  is  played  at  Duke, 
and  leave  to  interested  and  more  knowl- 
edgeable alumni,  such  as  Mr.  Brill,  the 
admittedly  more  difficult  task  of  offering 
suggestions. 

Larson  Disputed 

I  am  now  in  receipt  of  the  Commence- 
ment issue  of  the  Duke  Alumni  Register; 
half  a  world  distant,  it  has  the  proper 
nostalgic  effect.  I  do  feel,  however,  that 
certain  reservations  must  be  taken  with 
Dr.  Arthur  Larson's  "Vietnam  &  Be- 
yond." 

The  Larson  argument  seems  to  be 
awkwardly  suspended  between  an  almost 
Machiavellian  practical  politic  and  the 
naivete  of  certain  impractical  scholarly 
conclusions;  the  subtle  difference  between 
"theorie"  and  "pratique." 

From  the  practical  standpoint,  it  is  de- 
fensible that  the  United  States  should 
attempt  to  safeguard  a  limited  area  in 
the  Far  East;  i.e.,  lapan  and  the  Philip- 
pines. At  the  same  time,  it  is  morally 
indefensible  to  abandon  "lesser"  peoples 
to  the  aegis  of  Red  China.  The  United 
States  does  not  have  an  obligation  by 
treaty  to  aid  South  Viet  Nam;  are  we, 
however,  to  revert  to  an  age  of  diploma- 
cy by  treaty?  The  implications  therein 
are  necessarily  antithetic  to  the  free  use 
of  force  for  the  guarantee  of  man's 
rights.  Is  there  not  something  incongru- 
ous about  the  sacrifice  of  a  people  to  a 
philosophy  of  government  which  we  as- 
sert to  be  untenable?  Or  is  freedom  now 
man's  rightful  heritage  only  if  it  proves 
a  practical  goal? 

As  for  Dr.  Larson's  desire  for  "nega- 
tive showcases  of  communism  as  a  mode 
of  economic  organization" — this  is  rather 
naive  theory;  not  very  practical  at  all. 
To  think  that  such  "negative  showcases" 
can  discredit,  even  overturn  the  Com- 
munist threat  is  dangerous. 

If  Dr.  Larson  is  referring  to  Viet  Nam 
when  he  mentions  "uncleared  rain  for- 
ests, exhausted  ancient  soils,  and  badly- 
drained  river  bottoms,"  he  must  surely 
realize  the  fallacy  of  this  statement. 
Perhaps  his  brother  is  too  deeply  en- 
grossed in  Karl  Wittfogel  and  has  not 
had  time  to  consult  recent  agricultural 
and  geological  surveys  on  the  former 
Indochinese  peninsula.  It  may  even  be 
possible  to  assert  that  Viet  Nam  and 
Cambodia  could  help  Chinese  agricultur- 
al programs;  not  to  mention  their  mili- 
tary value. 

I  tentatively  point  out  that  if  we  in- 
dulge in  a  too  conservative  "selective 
containment"    we    may    be    faced    with 


warring  against  one-half  the  world's 
population  and  not  the  one-quarter  that 
Dr.  Larson  fears  we  may  have  to  contend 
with  at  present. 

Sgt.  Galen  N.  Griffin  '62 
U.S.  Army,  Viet  Nam 


Duke  University 

Varsity  Basketball  Schedule 

1965-66 


(Home  games  in  CAPS) 


Jan.  8 

Jan.  11 

Jan.  13 

Jan.  15 

Jan.  29 

Feb.  7 

Feb.  10 

Feb.  12 

Feb.  14 

Feb.  19 

Feb.  22 

Feb.  26 
Mar.  3-5 


UNC 
Clemson 
U.  OF  MD. 
W.  FOREST 
N.  C.  STATE 
West  Virginia 
N.  C.  State 
U.  OF  VA. 
U.  OF  S.  C. 
U.  of  Maryland 
Wake  Forest 
UNC 
ACC  Tourn. 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Clemson,  S.  C. 
DURHAM 
DURHAM 
DURHAM 
Charleston.  W.  Va. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
DURHAM 
DURHAM 
College  Park,  Md. 
Winston-Salem,  N. 
DURHAM 
Raleigh 


All  home  games  begin  at  8:15  p.m.  except 
for  the  games  with  N.  C.  State  and  UNC 
which  begin  at  2:00  p.m.  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  being  regionally  televised. 


W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 

&  Treasurer 

B.  M.  Rose  '33,  Vice  Pres.-Sec'y 

J.  B.  Coble  '32,  Sales  Rep. 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 
ROOFING 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

WATERPROOFING 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

GRADE 

MASONERY 

RESTORATION 

SAND  BLASTING 

AND 

STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail  Your 

Inquiries  to 

Box  708— Phone  682-2121 


EASy 

X-S  WEST 


Before  the  first  half  of  the  Duke- 
Carolina  football  game  had  ended, 
many  spectators  were  more  interested 
in  rumors  than  what  was  taking  place 
on  the  playing  field.  With  approxi- 
mately seven  minutes  remaining  in  the 
half,  Duke  was  leading  21-7  and  ap- 
peared to  be  in  command  of  the  con- 
test. So  some  spectators  began  won- 
dering aloud  about  the  absence  of  the 
Carolina  ram.  It  had  been  rumored 
that  the  captured  beast  would  appear 
during  the  game.  The  second  rumor 
concerned  a  smaller  number  of  specta- 
tors who  had  heard  that  Coach  Wil- 
liam D.  Murray  was  going  to  an- 
nounce his  resignation.  As  it  turned 
out,  the  ram  never  appeared;  but 
Coach  Murray  did  announce  his  resig- 
nation— although  not  many  people 
knew  about  it  until  the  early  evening 
newscasts. 

The  announcement  that  he  would 
leave  Duke  to  become  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Football  Coach- 
es Association  surprised  even  those 
people  who  had  been  aware  of  the 
rumors  concerning  his  departure.  In 
fifteen  years  at  Duke,  he  had  guided 
his  teams  to  ninety-three  wins,  fifty- 
one  losses,  and  nine  ties.  His  record 
in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  dur- 
ing this  period  was  fifty-four  wins, 
fifteen  losses,  and  two  ties — a  record 
better  than  that  of  any  other  coach 
in  the  conference.  Included  in  the 
record  were  five  undisputed  confer- 
ence championships  as  well  as  three 
ties  for  the  championship.  In  post- 
season bowl  games,  Coach  Murray  led 
the  Blue  Devils  to  two  victories  and 
one  loss.  His  career  record,  which  in- 
cludes the  years  he  coached  at  the 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  Chil- 
dren's Home  and  the  University  of 
Delaware,  was  213  wins,  seventy-seven 
losses,  and  fifteen  ties.  It  was  a  record 
that  placed  him  among  the  elite  in  the 
ranks  of  the  nation's  active  coaches. 
Obviously,  there  was  no  pressure  upon 
him  to  resign.  A  small  minority  of 
alumni,  of  course,  always  complained 
that  a  six-four  or  seven-three  season 


should  have  been  eight-two  or  an  un- 
defeated season.  But  even  this  group 
was  shocked  by  the  announcement  of 
Coach  Murray's  resignation.  It  left 
them  nothing  to  complain  about. 

No  one,  however,  was  complaining 
during  the  game  on  November  20.  The 
Blue  Devils  had  a  28-7  lead  over  Car- 
olina at  the  half.  To  open  the  second 
half,  Duke  took  the  kickoff  and  drove 
sixty-eight  yards  in  fourteen  plays  to 
make  the  score  34-7.  And  that  ended 
the  afternoon's  scoring.  The  win 
earned  the  Blue  Devils  a  tie  with  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  for  the 
conference  championship. 

About  the  only  disappointment  of 
the  afternoon  was  the  fact  that  the 
Carolina  ram  never  made  an  appear- 
ance. The  facts  concerning  this  ani- 
mal's disappearance  have  remained 
somewhat  hazy,  but  it  seems  that  the 
woolly  beast  was  kidnapped  by  Duke 
students  several  days  prior  to  the 
game.  Although  arrangements  were 
made  for  his  return  on  November  16, 
the  students  who  knew  the  location  of 
the  ram  claimed  that  he  had  been 
stolen  from  them.  During  the  game, 
whoever  had  the  ram  reportedly  placed 
him  inside  the  wire  enclosure  around 
the  tennis  courts  near  the  stadium. 
Duke  students  who  were  said  to  have 
discovered  the  beast  at  this  point  in 
the  mystery  were  then  apprehended  by 
the  campus  police  as  they  were  taking 
the  ram  from  the  tennis  courts  into 
the  stadium.  The  ram  was  returned 
to  Carolina  later  that  evening.  The 
closest  anyone  in  the  stadium  came  to 
seeing  a  ram  was  when  Duke  cheer- 
leaders reportedly  threw  some  lamb 
chops  up  to  the  Carolina  students  in 
the  stands. 

The  incident  concerning  the  ram 
was  indicative  of  the  spirit  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  student  body  for 
the  game  with  Carolina.  Annually 
chided  for  their  apathy  about  athletics, 
the  students  surprised  everyone  with 
their  enthusiasm  over  this  particular 
game.  According  to  Assistant  Foot- 
ball Coach  Marty  Pierson,  it  was  "a 
more  enthusiastic,  highly  spirited  stu- 
dent body"  than  any  he  had  ever  seen 
during  his  fifteen  years  at  Duke. 

The  enthusiasm  carried  onto  the 
field  after  the  game  when  Coach  Mur- 
ray was  lifted  to  the  shoulders  of  his 


players.  Later,  when  the  coach  of  the 
team  he  had  beaten  was  told  of  Mur- 
ray's resignation,  he  said,  "Murray  is 
one  of  the  most  highly  respected  men 
in  the  business."  The  game,  the 
crowd,  the  entire  day,  then,  can  be 
remembered  with  satisfaction  by 
Coach  Murray  in  the  years  ahead.  He 
left  as  a  winner. 


404  Pints 

While  the  popular  news  media  were 
emphasizing  protests  against  the  John- 
son administration's  Viet  Nam  policy, 
fraternity  men  were  lining-up  on  West 
Campus  to  donate  blood  for  service- 
men stationed  in  that  country.  The 
sponsoring  fraternities,  Kappa  Alpha 
and  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  said  that 
the  blood  donations  were  made 
"neither  to  applaud  nor  decry  adminis- 
tration policy,  but  rather  to  recognize 
the  needs  of  the  men  involved  in  the 
conflict."  A  goal  of  400  pints  of  blood 
was  established,  and  540  fraternity 
men  from  throughout  the  campus 
promptly  volunteered  to  be  submitted 
to  the  needle.  Only  thirty  of  the  vol- 
unteers were  turned  away  for  medical 
reasons,  and  at  final  count  404  pints 
of  blood  had  been  obtained.  The  only 
complaints  heard  were  from  some  dis- 
gruntled male  independents  who  com- 
plained about  the  drive  being  limited 
to  fraternity  men.  The  limitation  was 
enforced  because  of  the  limited 
amount  of  blood  which  could  be 
handled  through  available  facilities.  It 
is  possible  that  the  independents  will 
have  a  drive  of  their  own  in  the  future. 


The  Student  View 

Founders'  Day  is  an  annual  event 
which  presents  its  own  peculiar  set  of 
problems — how  to  celebrate  it  and 
how  to  punctuate  it.  The  observance, 
which  is  held  each  year  on  December 
11,  first  occurred  in  1926.  It  was 
known  then  as  Duke  University  Day, 
a  time  set  aside  to  commemorate  the 
1924  signing  of  the  indenture  of  trust 
by  James  B.  Duke.  Although  the  ra- 
tionale behind  the  observance  re- 
mained the  same,  the  day  was  re- 
named in  1948.   Duke  University  Day 


became  Founders'  Day.  But  not  all  at 
once.  In  the  November,  1948,  Regis- 
ter, the  observance  is  referred  to  as 
both  Founders'  Day  and  Duke  Uni- 
versity Day.  No  explanation  is  given, 
but  it  would  seem  that  someone  had 
decided  on  a  name  change  and  was 
trying  to  slip  it  in  without  rippling  the 
water  anymore  than  necessary.  In  any 
event,  Duke  University  Day  was  not 
mentioned  the  following  year. 

Once  the  name  had  been  changed, 
a  punctuation  problem  arose.  "Found- 
ers' "  originally  appeared  as  "Found- 
ers." The  writer  evidently  followed 
the  usage  of  omitting  an  apostrophe 
from  a  plural  noun  regarded  as  an  ad- 
jective. Although  the  day  commemo- 
rated the  signing  of  the  indenture  by 
Mr.  Duke,  the  plural  name  allowed 
all  the  other  important  figures  in  the 
history  of  Trinity  and  Duke  to  be  in- 
cluded symbolically  in  the  commemo- 
ration. At  some  point  in  the  tradition, 
however,  someone  spelled  the  occasion 
as  "Founder's  Day" — no  doubt  think- 
ing someone  else  had  mistakenly 
omitted  the  apostrophe  from  a  singular 
noun  in  the  genitive  case.  This  ob- 
viously limited  the  number  of  indi- 
vidual contributions  encompassed  by 
the  ceremonies.  In  order  to  counteract 
this  limitation,  those  people  with  a 
broader  view  of  the  ceremonies  began 
using  the  apostrophe  after  the  "s" — or 
taking  the  view  that  "Founders"  was  a 
plural  noun  in  the  genitive  case.  It  is 
not  surprising  to  see  the  word  as 
"Founders,"  "Founder's,"  or  Found- 
ers'." As  near  as  can  be  determined, 
however,  the  official  view  seems  to  be 
that  the  ceremonies  will  be  referred 
to  as  "Founders'  Day."  The  plural 
prevails,  for  although  Mr.  Duke  must 
be  given  credit  for  actually  founding 
the  University,  other  individuals,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  Duke  family, 
were  instrumental  in  the  building  of 
both  Trinity  College  and  Duke. 

With  or  without  the  apostrophe, 
however,  those  in  charge  of  the  cere- 
monies are  confronted  each  year  with 
the  problem  of  arranging  a  program. 
For  many  years  an  appropriate  speak- 
er was  produced  for  the  occasion. 
After  thirty-nine  celebrations  of 
Founders'  Day,  it  seemed  impossible 
to  avoid  oratorical  repetition.  So  in 
1964  it  was  decided  that  a  simple  me- 


Coach  Bill  Murray  and  the  smile  that  earned  him  his  nickname. 


modal  service  in  the  Duke  Memorial 
Chapel  would  be  best  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion. This  sentiment  was  announced 
in  the  student  newspaper,  the  Chroni- 
cle. When  the  time  arrived  to  plan 
this  year's  ceremony,  it  was  decided 
somewhat  contradictorily,  that  a  me- 
morial service  was  not  sufficient  in  it- 
self as  a  suitable  commemoration. 
Speakers  were  needed.  Two  students 
eventually  were  selected — M.  Suzie 
Cunningham,  president  of  WSGA,  and 
William  P.  Hight,  president  of  MSGA. 
Although  the  Chronicle,  tongue-in- 
cheek,  noted  that  only  a  year  had 
passed  since   it   had  been   announced 


that  Founders'  Day  was  "better 
handled  ceremonially  than  oratorical- 
ly,"  the  editors  seemed  to  feel  that,  all 
in  all,  "it  is  good  to  see  students  play- 
ing a  part  in  University  cere- 
monies. .  .  ."  And  it  was  good — or  so 
the  audience  seemed  to  feel,  for  after 
the  Memorial  Service  in  the  Duke 
Memorial  Chapel,  and  after  the 
speeches  which  followed  in  Page 
Auditorium,  a  number  of  alumni  said 
they  felt  that  the  students'  remarks 
should  be  carried  in  the  Register.  It 
is  hoped,  then,  that  the  excerpts  on  the 
following  three  pages  are  as  interest- 
ing to  the  reader  as  to  the  listener. 


The  View  from  East 

by  M.  Suzie  Cunningham  '66 

It  is  clear  that  in  1924,  when  James 
B.  Duke  signed  the  Indenture  of 
Trust  which  created  Duke  University, 
those  individuals  intimately  connected 
with  Trinity  College — the  new  Duke 
University — had  something  to  look 
forward  to  with  hope  and  something 
to  look  backward  on  with  pride. 

The  pride  was  appropriate,  for  the 
heritage  of  Trinity  College  was  signifi- 
cant. Though  continually  confronted 
with  financial  struggles  of  one  form  or 
another.  Trinity  had  become  a  sub- 
stantial force  in  educational  circles. 
The  men  of  this  institution  had  been 
adamant  on  the  subject  of  quality — 
quality  of  those  who  taught  and  quali- 
ty of  those  who  learned.  The  College 
had  also  gained  respect  for  its  defense 
of  academic  freedom  by  virtue  of  the 
John  Spencer  Bassett  case;  it  had  been 
tempered  by  a  religious  influence. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to  note  that 
women  had  their  part  in  the  history  of 
Trinity,  also.  In  1896  Washington 
Duke  presented  the  College  with 
$100,000  endowment  under  the  condi- 
tion that  women  be  admitted  as  resi- 
dent students.  Every  class  graduating 
since  that  time  has  included  women 
students  who,  for  the  most  part,  have 
proved  that  femininity  and  intellectu- 
ality are  not  incompatible. 

The  hope  of  the  founders  was  ap- 
propriate, too.  For  now  there  was 
money  to  build  the  University  envi- 
sioned by  James  B.  Duke  and  Presi- 
dent Few.  As  described  by  Mr.  Duke, 
the  University  was  "to  include  Trinity 
College,  a  coordinate  College  for 
Women,  a  Law  School,  a  School  of 
Religious  Training,  a  School  of  Educa- 
tion, a  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, a  School  of  Engineering  (empha- 
sizing chemical  and  electrical  engi- 
neering), a  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and,  when  adequate 
funds  are  available,  a  Medical  School." 

A  look  at  the  University  today 
shows  the  hopes  of  the  founders  to  be 
realities.  In  forty-one  short  years  we 
have  developed  four  undergraduate 
colleges  and  schools,  a  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  pro- 
fessional schools  of  divinity,  law,  for- 


estry, and  medicine.  Each  of  these 
schools  is  recognized  nationally  for  its 
excellence.  And  yet  as  an  institution 
we  have  remained  relatively  small, 
stressing  quality  first  and  quantity  only 
secondarily.  As  a  private  institution 
we  retain  this  prerogative.  It  is,  how- 
ever, precisely  because  of  our  accent 
on  selectivity  that  we  must  accept 
more  and  more  responsibilities — one 
of  the  most  important  being  the  edu- 
cation and  preparation  of  the  best  that 
society  has  to  offer. 

Our  faculty  can  claim  many  indi- 
viduals of  singular  distinction,  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  find  so  many  of  them 
in  the  undergraduate  classroom.  In 
my  experience,  I  have  noted  a  most 
important  trend  in  the  composition  of 
the  faculty,  this  being  that  more  and 
more  young  men  and  women  are  be- 
coming faculty  members  shortly  after 
their  graduation  years.  Many  of  these 
people  have  the  potential  to  be  great 
contributors  to  their  respective  fields. 
Moreover,  because  of  their  youth  they 
are  able  to  become  closely  attached  to 
Duke  and  to  grow  with  the  institution. 
It  is  to  our  benefit  that  we  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  classroom 
teaching  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
research. 

We  must  also  consider  the  student; 
body  an  attribute  of  the  University. 
My  best  and  most  valid  criteria  for 
judgment  of  these  individuals  is  first- 
hand knowledge.  I  could  not  have 
hoped  for  a  more  exciting,  competent, 
interested,  and  able  group  of  people 
with  whom  to  live,  learn,  and  grow. 

Notwithstanding  our  present 
achievements,  we  continue  to  speak  of 
bigger  and  better  things.  Our  tasks, 
then,  have  not  changed  significantly 
from  those  of  1924.  As  outlined  in 
The  Fifth  Decade,  they  are  as  follows: 
(1)  a  high  quality  of  pre-professional 
education;  (2)  a  high  quality  of  grad- 
uate and  professional  education  in  a 
variety  of  major  fields;  (3)  a  commit- 
ment to  the  moving  frontiers  of  learn- 
ing and  to  the  international  communi- 
ty of  scholarship;  and  (4)  a  realistic 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  our  local, 
regional,  national,  and  international 
communities.  Our  methods  for  meet- 
ing these  commitments  will  determine 
our  future  as  a  university. 

The   building   program   provides   a 


launching  pad.  It  is  a  program  of  such 
vast  aim  and  scope — reaching  well  be- 
yond the  endowment  of  1924 — that  if 
we  are  to  be  successful  it  will  be  only 
because  of  a  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us.  Surely  the  facilities 
will  be  made  available.  But  there  is 
more  to  our  desired  achievement  than 
available  facilities. 

I  observe  that  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  the  student  to 
divorce  himself  from  the  outside  world 
in  order  to  "gain  an  education."  It  is 
a  distinct  reality  to  me  that  that  world 
may  just  not  be  there  tomorrow.  The 
Fifth  Decade  states:  "We  are  prepar- 
ing young  people  to  live  in  an  unpre- 
dictable world,  to  follow  an  unpre- 
determined  course,  and  to  answer 
questions  which  have  yet  to  be  asked." 

This  statement,  in  light  of  the  in- 
creasing sophistication  and  prepara- 
tion of  our  incoming  students,  means 
that  the  University  as  far  as  the  under- 
graduate is  concerned,  must  become 
less  a  center  for  the  continuation  of 
high  school  and  place  more  emphasis 
on  fostering  creative  thought,  con- 
cepts, methods  of  thinking,  and  em- 
phasis on  individual  academic  re- 
sponsibility. 

As  our  biochemists  uncover  the  se- 
crets of  the  genetic  make-up  and  begin 
to  grow  babies  in  bottles,  as  our  ocean- 
ographers  penetrate  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  and  as  our  chemists  and  physicists 
tell  us  more  of  energy — our  theolo- 
gians, our  historians,  our  philosophers, 
sociologists,  political  scientists,  and 
psychologists  must  find  ways  for  us  to 
live  with  such  accomplishments.  Our 
modest  attempts  at  interdisciplinary 
courses  dealing  with  these  problems 
are  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But 
we  need  much  more  work  on  this 
front. 

Yes,  we  are  doing  well  in  training 
physicians,  lawyers,  ministers,  teach- 
ers, and  future  professors.  But  let  us 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
also  training  men  and  women — human 
beings — who  in  their  capacities  as 
mothers,  fathers,  and  members  of  a 
community  will  be  valuable  contrib- 
utors only  if  they  exhibit  an  under- 
standing of  their  fellow  men  based  on 
knowledge  of  the  past,  awareness  of 
the  present,  and  promise  for  the  future. 

As  we  strive  toward  excellence,  let 
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us  not  have  to  prove  our  worth  to 
others  by  putting  ourselves  on  the  de- 
fensive. Duke  will  become  greater  be- 
cause we  meet  our  commitments, 
because  we  are  Duke  University,  be- 
cause our  ideas  are  original  and  evolve 
from  within  our  community.  The 
world  will  find  out;  it  will  not  be  told. 

The  View  from  West 

by  William  P.  Hight  '66 

The  most  important  question  that 
must  be  answered  today  by  the  matur- 
ing young  man  and  woman — and  in- 
deed by  the  University  as  a  whole — is: 
What  is  the  role  of  the  student  in  the 
University?  The  term  "student  life"  is 
actually  a  synthesis  of  various  areas  of 
concern,  some  of  which  naturally  con- 
flict with  others.  Academically,  a  stu- 
dent's role  is  to  interact  with  ideas  and 
persons,  to  question,  search,  and  an- 
swer. This  role  should  be  assumed  with 
an  intellectual  honesty  which  is  allowed 
and  protected  within  the  University  by 
a  policy  of  academic  freedom.  Few 
other  schools  can  boast  of  such  a  tra- 
dition of  academic  freedom  as  Duke 
can.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  look  far 
into  history  to  see  this  spirit  of  free- 
dom.   Only   recently,   several   faculty 


members  remained  true  to  Duke's 
heritage  by  defending  a  neighboring 
institution  in  one  of  her  lowest  mo- 
ments. By  reasserting  that  institution's 
freedom,  Duke  was  in  fact  reasserting 
her  own.  {Mr.  Hight  refers  to  oppo- 
sition voiced  by  several  faculty  mem- 
bers against  the  much-publicized 
North  Carolina  Speaker  Ban  Law 
which,  in  effect,  interfered  with  the 
authority  of  the  boards  of  trustees  at 
state-supported  institutions  of  higher 
education.  The  law  has  since  been 
amended. — Editor) 

Presently  on  the  campus,  a  ques- 
tionnaire about  various  changes  in  the 
grading  system  is  being  considered  by 
undergraduate  men.  Student  govern- 
ment hopes  to  use  the  results  of  this 
survey  to  assist  study  in  this  whole 
area  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  faculty.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
ideal  relationship  in  which  a  particular 
extracurricular,  student  government, 
serves  as  a  supplement  to  the  academic 
endeavors  of  students. 

Work  on  a  course  and  professor 
evaluation  has  already  begun  this  year. 
Students  majoring  in  a  particular  de- 
partment will  be  asked  to  judge  as 
fairly  and  as  accurately  as  they  can 
an  individual  teacher's  classroom 
teaching.    It  seems  it  must  be  granted 


that  there  are  no  adequate  judges  of  a 
professor's  interest  and  ability  in  class- 
room teaching  other  than  those  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  his  course. 
Granted,  too,  attitudes  will  vary  and 
irrelevant  factors  may  enter  in;  but 
we  have  no  reason  thus  far  to  question 
the  fairness  and  responsibility  with 
which  Duke  students  have  accepted 
other  important  responsibilities.  Be- 
cause of  this  fact,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able that  selected  honor  or  graduate 
students  should  have  some  part  in  de- 
cision-making concerning  the  promo- 
tion and  tenure  positions  of  instruc- 
tors. This  is  no  radical  proposal;  in 
several  major  universities  this  very 
idea  is  being  given  careful  considera- 
tion. 

Research  on  the  part  of  professors 
is  an  integral  part  of  college  teaching; 
but  unless  publishing  is  coordinated 
with  instruction,  it  loses  its  meaning- 
fulness  in  undergraduate  education.  A 
strong  force  in  Duke's  tradition,  this 
relationship  must  be  carefully  main- 
tained in  its  proper  balance. 

With  the  growth  of  Trinity  into  a 
university  and  its  attendant  broaden- 
ing of  curriculum,  the  sheer  wealth  of 
academic  opportunity  can  be  frustrat- 
ing to  undergraduates  as  they  attempt 
to  decide  upon  a  major.  Duke's  pres- 
ent faculty  advisor  program  is  woe- 
fully lacking.  Interested  faculty  mem- 
bers should  be  encouraged  to  advise 
freshmen  on  a  regular  basis  in  a  par- 
ticularly structured  capacity.  Perhaps 
this  will  require  a  slightly  reduced 
academic  load  or  additional  compen- 
sation for  faculty  advisors;  but  unless 
a  substantial  change  is  made,  the  pres- 
ent program  will  continue  to  be  of 
slight  worth. 

In  social  areas  of  student  life,  a 
general  reassessment  is  occurring  in 
colleges  and  universities  across  the 
country.  Since  the  founding  of  most 
American  institutions,  in  loco  parentis 
has  been  a  major  philosophical  atti- 
tude of  college  administrations.  This 
legal  and  moral  philosophy  was  under- 
standable when  entering  students  were 
fifteen  and  sixteen  years  old,  but  today 
the  average  age  of  the  college  student 
is  twenty-one.  Setting  aside  the  social 
aspects  of  maturity,  the  average  col- 
lege student  is  legally  responsible.  The 
typical  eighteen-year-old  freshman  is 


far  less  sheltered  than  was  his  Trinity 
College  counterpart  of  a  few  years 
ago.  Recognition  of  this  fact  has  led 
college  administrators  across  the  na- 
tion to  liberalize  social  regulations, 
and  the  results — at  least  here  at  Duke 
— are  a  tribute  to  the  administration's 
wisdom  and  to  the  student  body's  re- 
sponsibility. 

There  is  another  general  area  of  re- 
assessment in  colleges  and  universities 
— the  area  of  the  legal  relationship  be- 
tween the  institution  and  the  student. 
Private  institutions,  generally  speak- 
ing, derive  their  responsibility  for  the 
student  in  a  vague  contractual  manner 
by  the  student's  acceptance  of  admis- 
sion and  payment  of  fees.  Theoretical- 
ly, by  applying  and  being  accepted,  a 
student  agrees  to  abide  by  the  rules 
disclosed  in  the  catalogue  and  other 
rules  subsequently  decided  upon  by 
the  school's  administration. 

The  dissolution  of  this  contract  in 
public  institutions — and  I  mean  by 
that  the  suspension  of  a  student  for 
disciplinary  reasons — is  now  subject  to 
recourse  in  state  courts.  The  student 
is  protected  by  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment and  the  school  cannot  abridge 
this  right. 

Private  schools  are  not  bound  in 
this  way  by  the  constitution;  but  as 
traditional  centers  of  enlightenment, 
private  schools  might  do  well  to  re- 
examine their  philosophy  toward  the 
discipline  of  students.  For  Duke  to 
hold  a  student  responsible  under  the 
men's  Judicial  Code  for  actions  dur- 
ing vacation  is  exercising  far  too  much 
control  over  that  individual's  life.  The 
individual  and/or  his  parents  should 
assume  this  responsibility. 

Clearly  the  University's  task  is  to 
educate  the  student,  not  to  regulate 
his  actions  hundreds  of  miles  away.  If 
the  student  infringes  Duke  or  Durham 
laws,  that  is  another  matter.  This  then 
becomes  the  logical  responsibility  of 
the  school. 

A  third  aspect  of  a  student's  life  at 
Duke  is  his  involvement  in  extracur- 
riculars.  I  call  these  activities  extra- 
curriculars  because  this  has  been  their 
traditional  name.  A  more  accurate 
title  would  be  co-curricular  activities 
because  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  in- 
volvement to  provide  ways  to  apply 
curricular  studies  to  practical  organi- 
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zations  and  to  promote  services  for 
the  Duke  campus. 

The  services  offered  by  groups  such 
as  the  student  governments,  Student 
Union,  YMCA,  etc.,  are  invaluable  to 
the  campus.  But  the  picture  has  its 
other,  less  attractive  side.  Many  stu- 
dents become  involved  in  co-curricu- 
lars  to  the  point  where  their  academic 
work  suffers.  Today,  however,  many 
graduate  schools  pay  little  attention  to 
extracurricular  records.  This  growing 
trend  should  not  be  allowed  to  proceed 
practically  unnoticed.  Although  it  is 
and  should  remain  the  responsibility  of 
the  student  to  determine  the  extent  of 
his  involvement  in  co-curriculars, 
sound  and  regular  counseling  should  be 
an  established  program  in  undergrad- 
uate life.  Perhaps  this  is  not  the  an- 
swer to  the  problem,  but  a  constructive 
study  of  the  philosophy  behind  student 
activities  and  the  actual  programming 
of  those  activities  is  long  overdue  at 
Duke. 

The  fourth  general  area  of  student 
life  is  athletics.  At  long  last  plans  are 
taking  shape  to  update  facilities  for 
student  participation  in  athletics. 
Duke's  tradition  of  athletic  excellence 
is  a  tribute  to  a  balanced  program  of 
athletics   and  academics.    Nationwide 


publicity  for  Duke  sports  has  attracted 
hundreds  of  highly  qualified  students 
to  the  campus.  Backing  for  the  var- 
sity teams  maintains  pride  in  Duke 
and  in  the  individual  student's  educa- 
tion. Hopefully,  with  the  improved 
facilities,  more  attention  will  be  given 
to  minor  sports  and  intramurals  which 
allow  those  less  skilled  to  enjoy  com- 
petitive physical  exercise.  Increasing 
professionalism  in  collegiate  sports, 
however,  is  a  problem  which  cannot 
be  easily  disregarded. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  prob- 
lems with  which  Duke  must  contend 
in  this  transition  stage.  The  present 
student  body  reflects  the  growing  pains 
that  inevitably  accompany  change  in 
a  university.  Looking  constantly  for- 
ward to  the  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties this  relatively  young  institution 
confronts,  however,  should  never 
eclipse  the  present  or  the  past. 

Today,  December  11,  we  honor  the 
confidence,  commitment,  and  concern 
which  are  so  evident  in  the  endow- 
ment James  B.  Duke  gave  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Our  goals  remain  the  same  that 
this  humanitarian  specified  in  the  in- 
denture: "to  develop  our  resources, 
increase  our  wisdom  and  promote  hu- 
man happiness."  To  do  so,  Duke  Uni- 
versity must  maintain,  as  its  founder 
specified,  "a  place  of  real  leadership 
in  the  educational  world." 

A  university  is  judged  finally  by  the 
students  it  educates  to  lead  society. 
This  must  be  the  ideal  to  determine 
the  degree  of  Duke's  physical  growth, 
the  research  and  publishing  that  flour- 
ishes, the  admission  policies,  and  the 
quality  and  type  of  student  sports  and 
activities  that  are  supported. 

Education  is  the  key  to  progress  in 
society,  so  our  obligation  to  Alma 
Mater  in  particular  is  a  life  long  re- 
lationship. Support  should  include 
moral  backing  along  with  financial  and 
material  donations. 

In  the  tradition  of  Trinity  College 
and  Duke  University  students,  we 
gladly  accept  James  B.  Duke's  chal- 
lenge to  assure  this  University's  as- 
sumption of  real  leadership  in  the 
educational  world.  But  we  must  real- 
ize that  it  takes  a  particular  kind  of 
ivy  to  flourish  in  the  shade  of  mag- 
nolia trees.  This  is  Duke  University's 
heritage  and  its  future. 


The  Spectators 

Where  does  enthusiasm  end  and  bad 
taste  begin?  That  seemed  to  be  the 
question  in  the  minds  of  some  alumni 
who  either  attended  Duke's  games 
with  UCLA  or  read  an  account  of 
them  in  the  December  20,  1965,  issue 
of  Sports  Illustrated.  The  question 
was  probably  more  troublesome  to 
alumni  who  read  the  magazine's  ac- 
count of  the  games. 

The  first  game,  and  the  one  which 
most  concerned  the  magazine,  was 
played  in  the  Indoor  Stadium.  Ac- 
cording to  a  written  account  on  page 
thirteen,  the  stadium  was  packed  with 
9,000  spectators  who  spent  the  entire 
forty  minutes  of  the  game  chanting 
"UCLA  go  to  hell."  This  was  a  sur- 
prising observation  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  magazine  also  has  the 
crowd  whistling  during  UCLA's  free 
throw  attempts.  Are  there  really  9,000 
people  in  North  Carolina  who  can 
whistle  and  chant  at  the  same  time? 

Now  this  is  not  a  defense  of  the 
crowd  behavior  during  the  UCLA 
game.  It  is  especially  not  a  defense 
of  what  seemed  to  be  approximately 
a  dozen  bigots  behind  the  UCLA 
bench  who  were  directing  disparaging 
racial  remarks  at  the  Negro  players, 
an  incident  referred  to  on  page  thirty- 
two  of  Sports  Illustrated.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  attempt  to  clarify  the  extent 
of  some  admittedly  rude  behavior. 

The  crowd  was  indeed  noisy  and 
enthusiastic.  During  the  early  stages 
of  the  game  before  the  outcome  was 
obvious,  a  minority  in  the  crowd  did 
whistle  and  yell  during  free  throw  at- 
tempts by  UCLA.  This  is  always 
"bush  league"  behavior  and  serves 
only  to  detract  from  the  performance 
of  the  home  team.  On  several  other 
occasions  an  even  smaller  number  of 
individuals  attempted  to  start  the 
chant  "Go  to  hell  UCLA."  The  at- 
tempts were  short-lived  and  unsuccess- 
ful. However,  shouted  profanity  by 
any  individual  is  inexcusable  in  a  pub- 
lic gathering.  Such  words  said  public- 
ly by  children  who  do  not  understand 
what  they  are  saying  are  sometimes 
amusedly  condoned  by  adults.  But 
Duke  students  are  not  children — at 
least  according  to  their  own  evalua- 
tion.   As  for  the  bigots,  perhaps  all 


that  can  ultimately  be  done  for  them 
is  to  hope  that  someday  they  will  be 
touched  by  understanding  and  toler- 
ance. Lest  that  seem  condescending, 
perhaps  it  should  be  hoped  that  we  all 
will  someday  be  touched  by  under- 
standing and  tolerance,  for  it  is  a  rare 
individual  who  is  not  intolerant  about 
something  or  someone.  Most  of  us 
just  never  display  it  vocally  before 
9,000  spectators. 

A  final  incident  which  concerned 
Sports  Illustrated  was  the  reception 
given  opposing  players  when  they 
were  introduced.  A  majority  of  the 
spectators,  led  by  the  cheerleaders, 
greeted  the  announcement  of  each 
name  with  a  rousing  "Who's  he?"  It 
would  certainly  have  been  more  polite 
if  the  spectators  had  patted  their 
hands. 

This  was  the  view  taken  by  William 
P.  Hight  prior  to  the  next  home  game 
which  was  played  against  Penn  State. 
Mr.  Hight,  president  of  the  Men's 
Student  Government  Association,  ad- 
dressed the  crowd,  commenting  on  un- 
favorable publicity  from  the  UCLA 
game  and  asking  that  the  spectators 
display  a  degree  of  sportsmanship 
equal  to  the  quality  of  the  basketball 
talents  being  displayed  this  year  by 
the  Blue  Devils.  The  game  was 
played,  and  the  crowd  was  noisy  and 
enthusiastic.  The  individuals  who  had 
put  themselves  on  display  during  the 
UCLA  game  did  not  stage  another  ex- 
hibition. No  one  had  to  ask  "Who's 
he?" 


New  Chairman 

The  art  department  has  a  new 
chairman,  and  an  endowed  chair,  the 
Benjamin  N.  Duke  Professorship  in 
Art,  has  its  first  occupant  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  The  individual  taking  up 
these  new  duties  is  art  historian  Wil- 
liam S.  Heckscher,  director  of  the 
Iconological  Institute  at  the  University 
of  Utrecht,  The  Netherlands. 

Professor  Heckscher  has  taught 
iconological  theories  to  his  European 
students  for  more  than  ten  years.  He 
is  especially  noted  for  his  research  on 
the  stylistic  development  of  early 
Christian,    Byzantine,    Medieval,    and 


Renaissance  art.  Former  students  re- 
member his  "original,  frequently  in- 
formal lectures  aimed  at  encouraging 
critical,  comparative  thinking."  This 
approach  to  the  study  of  iconological 
problems  was  developed  during  his 
years  of  teaching  at  Carleton  College, 
Ottawa;  the  University  of  Saskatche- 
wan; and  the  University  of  Manitoba. 

Now  a  Canadian  citizen,  Professor 
Heckscher  is  a  native  of  Hamburg, 
Germany.  He  studied  in  the  1930's 
with  Erwin  Panofsky  at  the  University 
in  Hamburg,  then  studied  at  New 
York  University,  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege of  Oxford  University,  and  at 
Princeton  University. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton 
for  many  years.  In  the  summers  of 
1961  and  1963  he  was  a  fellow  at  the 
Folger  Shakespeare  Library  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Editor  of  two  volumes 
of  the  Netherlands  Yearbook  of  Art 
History,  Professor  Heckscher,  in  honor 
of  his  60th  birthday,  had  a  number  of 
articles  by  other  art  scholars  dedicated 
to  him  in  the  publication's  1964  edi- 
tion. 


Promoted 

Law  School  Dean  Elvin  R.  Latty 
has  been  named  William  R.  Perkins 
Professor  of  Law  retroactive  to  De- 
cember 1.  As  reported  last  month, 
Dean  Latty  asked  to  be  relieved  of 
his  duties  as  dean  of  the  Law  School. 
Dr.  F.  Hodge  O'Neal  was  named  to 
succeed  him,  although  no  date  for  the 
official  transfer  of  duties  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

A  former  chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Business  Organizations  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Law  Schools, 
Dr.  Latty  is  a  recognized  authority  on 
corporation  law.  He  has  served  the 
Law  School  as  dean  since  1958  and 
has  been  chairman  of  its  Graduate 
Study  Committee  since  1949. 

Dr.  Latty  will  become  the  second 
individual  to  hold  the  Perkins  Profes- 
sorship since  it  was  established  in 
1961.  The  original  occupant  was  the 
late  Dr.  Brainerd  Currie,  first  winner 
of  the  national  Triennial  Coif  Award 
in  legal  writing,  who  died  in  Septem- 
ber. 


the  MEN 
WHO 

MOLD 
the  TALENT 


It  was  obvious  during  pre-season  practice  that  the 
individuals  were  talented.  But  individual  talent  is 
never  enough.  The  talent  of  each  individual  must 
be  carefully  molded,  meticulously  coached  and  dis- 
ciplined in  order  for  it  to  become  transformed  into  an 
integral  part  of  another  of  the  smooth-running  basket- 
ball machines  that  have  become  so  familiar  to  specta- 
tors in  the  Indoor  Stadium  during  the  past  five  years. 
The  man  responsible  for  this  transformation  is  Albert 
"Vic"  Bubas. 

Since  Bubas  became  head  basketball  coach  at  Duke 
in  1959,  the  Blue  Devils  have  won  132  games  while 
losing  only  thirty-five.  {These  figures  do  not  include 
this  season's  games. — Editor.)  Eleven  of  these  losses 
occurred  during  his  first  season  when  team  personnel 
were  probably  having  difficulty  adjusting  to  a  new  coach 
and  a  new  style  of  play.  In  spite  of  this  difficulty,  how- 
ever, the  team  won  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  Tour- 
nament and  advanced  to  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  quarterfinals  before  losing  to  New  York 
University.  This  late  season  success  was  indicative  of 
the  future,  for  since  that  first  season  under  Bubas  the 
Blue  Devils  have  won  at  least  twenty  games  each  year. 
Such  a  record  has  earned  Bubas  and  his  Blue  Devils 
three  ACC  championships,  two  trips  to  the  NCAA 
finals,  and  ranking  among  the  Top  Ten  teams  in  the 
nation  for  five  consecutive  years. 

A  member  of  the  Athletic  Council  which  selected 
Bubas  reminisced  recently  about  the  day  the  decision 
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was  made.  "Of  course,"  he  said,  "being  a  member  of 
the  council  is  like  being  a  member  of  the  board  in  a 
corporation  where  the  chairman  of  the  board  owns  90 
per  cent  of  the  stock.  Eddie  Cameron  introduced 
Bubas  and  said  he  hoped  we  would  approve  the  selec- 
tion. Bubas  spoke  to  us  and  we  were  all  impressed  by 
his  ability  to  talk  on  his  feet  like  he  did.  We  approved, 
of  course,  and  everyone,  I'm  sure,  has  been  glad  more 
than  once  that  we  did.  He's  done  a  lot  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  University — from  a  scholastic  as  well  as  an 
athletic  point-of-view." 

The  credentials  which  Bubas  presented  to  the  coun- 
cil were  impressive.  He  had  just  completed  a  four-year 
apprenticeship  as  assistant  coach  under  Everett  Case 


Coach  Bubas  summarizes  his  impression  of  a  practice  session  to  a  weary  team. 


at  N.  C.  State — and  Case  was  the  basketball  catalyst 
in  this  area,  for  all  other  teams  had  to  improve  in 
order  to  compete  with  the  ones  he  produced.  Earlier, 
as  coach  of  the  N.  C.  State  freshman  team,  Bubas  had 
compiled  a  win-loss  record  of  64-10  during  a  four-year 
period.  Prior  to  becoming  a  coach,  he  had  been  an 
outstanding  guard  during  1947-51  on  four  of  N.  C. 
State's  strongest  basketball  teams.  His  classroom  cre- 
dentials were  also  impressive.  Hs  graduated  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  was  one  of  twelve 
seniors  named  to  the  Golden  Chain,  a  leadership  and 
scholarship  fraternity. 

As  indicated  by  its  unanimous  vote,  the  Athletic 
Council  was  impressed — both  by  the  record  and  the 


man  who  appeared  before  them.  And  it  is  Bubas's 
ability  to  project  his  own  personality  that  has  much  to 
do  with  his  success.  He  is  an  extremely  suave,  articu- 
late, and  approachable  individual.  These  traits  have  no 
doubt  been  invaluable  in  his  recruiting  efforts,  and 
Bubas  most  certainly  has  been  a  successful  recruiter. 
The  players  he  has  brought  to  campus,  those  such  as 
Heyman  and  Mullins,  have  left  an  indelible  mark  upon 
the  basketball  tradition  at  Duke.  He  has  also  recruited 
able  assistants. 

His  staff,  in  fact,  has  been  of  such  high  calibre  that 
he  has  lost  two  assistant  varsity  coaches  to  other  in- 
stitutions. Fred  Shabel,  a  Duke  alumnus,  left  the  staff 
after  the   1963  season  to  become  head  coach  at  the 
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University  of  Connecticut.  Bucky  Waters,  his  replace- 
ment, recently  moved  to  West  Virginia  in  a  similar 
capacity.  "Bubas,"  one  person  in  the  athletic  office  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "does  not  want  an  assistant  who 
will  be  content  in  remaining  an  assistant." 

Replacing  such  men  is  always  difficult,  but  the  selec- 
tion process  at  Duke  has  so  far  been  successful.  When 
Waters  was  promoted  from  freshman  to  assistant  varsi- 
ty coach  in  1963,  Charles  "Chuck"  Daly  was  selected 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  Daly,  who  is  now  working  toward 
his  doctorate,  had  been  a  high  school  coach  in  Punxsu- 
tawney,  Pennsylvania.  As  coach  of  the  Duke  freshman 
team  for  two  seasons,  Daly  compiled  a  24-7  win-loss 
record  before  being  named  assistant  varsity  coach  when 
Waters  left  for  West  Virginia.  Another  Pennsylvania 
high  school  coach,  Thomas  M.  Carmody,  was  selected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  Daly's  promotion. 

Carmody's  Bethel  Park  Senior  High  team  was  rated 
either  first  or  second  in  its  section  during  each  of  the 
past  six  years.  He  was  particularly  successful  in  the 
last  five  seasons,  directing  the  team  to  83  wins  and  only 
32  losses.  A  graduate  of  Slippery  Rock  State  College, 
he  also  took  advanced  studies  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University  and  served  there  as  freshman  and  assistant 
varsity  coach. 

In  spite  of  these  changes  in  coaching  personnel — as 
well  as  the  yearly  changes  in  team  personnel — the  Blue 
Devils  have  exhibited  a  continuity  of  style  in  their  play. 
With  only  slight  variations  dictated  annually  by  the 
players'  dissimilar  abilities,  the  Blue  Devils  have  been 
fast-breaking,  high-scoring  offensive  aggregations.  The 
All-American  has  had  to  blend  with  the  mode  of  team 
play.  Defensively,  the  Duke  teams  have  produced  a 
myriad  of  zone,  zone-press,  and  man-to-man  defensive 
variations.  This  continuity  of  style,  which  Bubas  is 
ultimately  responsible  for  maintaining,  has  also  pro- 
duced consistency  in  the  win-loss  column.  But  there  is 
more  to  winning  than  just  style  alone.  Individual  per- 
sonalities must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

"We  don't  go  in  too  much  for  blatant  emotional- 
ism," said  Bubas.  "It  would  be  impossible  to  get  the 
players  up  for  each  game  with  a  highly  emotional  tirade 
such  as  towel-throwing  or  sobbing.  It  would  be  an  in- 
sult to  their  intelligence,  and  believe  me,  these  are  intel- 
ligent boys.    Pride  is  the   element  that  makes   them 


■4  Mike  Lewis,  sophomore  center,  finds  that  Coach 
Bubas,  a  former  N.  C.  State  guard,  provides  formidable 
opposition  as  he  attempts  to  get  close  to  the  basket. 

Assistant  Coach  Daly  explains  the  finer  points  of  the 
game  to,  left  to  right,  Tony  Barone,  Stuart  McKaig, 
Bill  Zimmer.    Barone   will  play  second  semester.   ► 


champions.  They  understand  what  Duke  basketball  has 
been  for  years  and  they  know  what  is  expected  of  them. 
From  there,  they  can  figure  it  out  for  themselves.  It's 
pride  that  pays  off  in  terms  of  spirit  and  hustle  in  games 
and  in  practice." 

This  spirit  and  hustle  were  demonstrated  in  a  recent 
practice  session.  Also,  the  coaches'  role  was  demon- 
strated. It  began  when  Bubas  stepped  to  the  foul  line 
and  said,  "Okay,  I  want  you  to  break  into  five's  and 
run  the  sets."  The  players  quickly  grouped  themselves 
in  five  lines  according  to  position  and  began  running 
through  variations  of  set  offensive  patterns,  patterns 
which  constitute  daily  drills  repeated  again  and  again 
until  the  movement  of  each  individual  becomes  instinc- 
tive. "Come  on,  Steve,"  said  Bubas,  standing  at  center- 
court,  "do  it  right.  We  pass  off  the  weak  side  screen, 
stay  awake."  And  Daly,  stationed  out-of-bounds  by  the 
basket:  "Bob,  we  have  that  pass  left  so  you  won't  need 
to  dribble  that  way.  Use  it."  Then  Bubas  stops  the 
drill.  "I  want  you  guards  to  make  those  cuts  off  the 
center  a  little  cuter.  Don't  just  blast  through  there. 
Like  this,"  he  said,  demonstrating.  He  faked  his  body 
to  the  left,  paused  for  a  second,  shuffled,  then  drove 
past  the  center.   "Now  try  it."   And  the  drill  continues. 

This,  then,  is  a  part  of  the  process  of  producing  a 
polished  team.  The  coaches'  role  in  the  process  is 
kaleidoscopic.  He  has  many  faces;  he  is  complimentary 
and  derogatory,  gentle  and  stern,  abusive  and  downcast. 
For  minutes  he  may  remain  totally  silent,  motionless, 
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Freshman  Coach  Carmody  sometimes  helps  with  the 
varsity.    Shows    Warren   Chapman   about   foul  shots. 


Coach  Bubas  again  provides  the  opposition  while  Jack 
Marin,   senior  forward,   applaudes   with   usual   gusto. 


then  leap  forward  with  sudden  energy  and  voice  to 
emphasize  some  minute  detail.  But  not  all  of  the  role 
is  visible. 

"Certainly  an  important  facet  is  the  actual  process 
of  aiding  the  boys  in  the  development  of  their  skills  and 
to  mold  them  into  a  smoothly  functioning  team,"  said 
Bubas,  "but  there  is  much  more  to  it.  You  might  divide 
coaching  up  into  three  very  broad  areas:  first  you  have 
to  recruit  the  boy;  then  you  must  make  sure  that  he 
remains  with  you;  and  finally  you  get  around  to  actual- 
ly coaching  him.  Each  of  these  areas  of  the  coaching 
job  is  equally  important.  If  you  slack  off  anywhere 
your  chances  of  producing  a  championship  team  drop 
considerably." 

No  one  "slacks-off."  On  the  court,  the  players  began 
a  full-court  scrimmage.  They  scrimmaged  for  more 
fhan  an  hour — and  they  went  at  each  other  as  if  they 
were  enemies.  The  gray  practice  jerseys  darkened  with 
sweat,  and  the  chatter  that  had  flowed  so  freely  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  practice  was  reduced  to  chopped 
phrases  punctuated  by  heaves  and  gasps.  The  players 
began  pushing  the  limits  of  their  physical  endurance. 
The  coaches  also  pushed. 

"All  right,"  said  Bubas,  "bring  it  back.  I  want  my 
guards  to  bring  that  ball  in  with  a  two-handed  pass. 
Then  there  will  be  no  indecision  as  to  where  the  ball 
is  aoing.  Do  it  again."  The  guards  shook  their  heads 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  error.  Then  they  did  it  again. 

The  coaching  is  rough,  but  by  no  means  is  it  en- 
tirely negative.  On  the  court,  Jack  Marin  faked,  drove 
for  the  basket,  and  made  a  difficult,  contested  layup. 
Daly  jumped  forward.  "Good  move,  Jack,  way  to  move 
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to  the  basket.  Take  the  foul  shot."  Marin  managed  a 
wry  grin  and  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  eyes  with  the 
tail  of  his  soggy  shirt. 

At  6:30  p.m.  everyone  was  aware  that  it  had  been 
a  long  afternoon.  There  had  been  the  usual  amount 
of  pats  on  the  back,  stern  remarks,  and  of  eyes  to 
either  the  heavens  or  floor  (as  the  case  may  have 
been).  Bubas  called  the  players  aside  to  a  row  of 
chairs.  He  talked  quietly,  walked  slowly  up  and  down 
with  arms  crossed.  The  gym  was  completely  silent  ex- 
cept for  his  voice.  "We  worked  hard  today,"  he  said, 
"but  I  honestly  can't  say  that  I'm  entirely  happy  with 
our  execution.  On  those  fast  breaks  I  want  you  to  con- 
trol the  ball  more.  Make  the  good  pass,  not  any  pass. 
And  you  guards  did  not  lead  into  the  plays  well  at  all; 
we  need  better  initiation."  There  were  no  tirades,  no 
shouts — just  quiet,  simple  statements.  Finally:  "Okay, 
hit  six  foul  shots  in  a  row  and  go  in." 

Later,  Bubas  spoke  cautiously  of  the  1965-66  sea- 
son. It  was  November,  shortly  before  the  season  be- 
gan, and  he  said,  "It's  too  early  to  accurately  judge. 
Things  have  been  good  and  bad."  Still,  there  was  opti- 
mism in  his  report.  "We  have  good  boys  back  this  year 
in  Vacendak,  Verga,  Marin,  and  Reidy,  and  we  hope 
to  receive  help  from  our  sophomores  in  the  rebound- 
ing department.  If  there  was  any  single  area  that  we 
were  especially  weak  in  last  season,  I  would  have  to 
point  to  our  rebounding.  Hopefully,  Mike  Lewis  and 
Warren  Chapman  will  make  us  much  stronger  in  this 
domain.  Getting  those  second  and  third  shots  can  cer- 
tainly make  the  difference  in  any  game,  and  we  should 
get  our  share  this  year.    Offensively,  we  will  continue 


Daly  works  with  centers  Chapman  and  Lewis  (hidden), 
two  men  who  have  helped  the  Blue  Devils  this  year. 

to  employ  the  fast  break  when  the  situation  presents 
itself." 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  the  mixture  of  cautiousness 
and  optimism  in  Bubas's  critique  was  the  fact  that  he 
was  very  much  aware  of  possessing  talented  individual 
players.  But  he  was  not  certain  that  he  possessed  a 
team.  Even  after  the  first  two  wins  of  the  season  there 
was  no  certainty  of  this.  And  once  the  Blue  Devils  had 
been  edged  by  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  71-73, 
many  people  were  making  the  same  observation:  Duke 
was  not  playing  as  a  team.  Then  it  happened.  UCLA, 
the  nation's  top  ranking  team  in  the  basketball  polls, 
played  the  Blue  Devils  on  two  consecutive  evenings. 
Duke  won  both  games  with  ease:  82-66  and  94-75. 
"I  told  our  boys,"  Bubas  is  reported  to  have  said  after 
the  second  game,  "that  they  had  found  something  I  had 
been  talking  about  since  November  15 — that  you  need 
somebody  else  to  help  you  get  the  job  done.  You  can't 
do  it  alone.  You  were  a  team,"  he  told  them,  "an  un- 
selfish one."  Then  he  continued:  "I  didn't  find  it  for 
you — you  found  it  for  yourselves  in  this  two-game 
series  with  UCLA." 

Such  a  generous  statement  no  doubt  created  pride 
and  confidence  among  the  members  of  the  team.  But 
Bubas,  Daly,  Carmody,  and  each  individual  player  must 
have  known  that  behind  the  discovery  were  hours  and 
days  of  tedious  work,  of  discipline  and  planning,  months 
of  patient  molding.  Although  the  ultimate  acceptance 
of  an  unselfish  spirit  depended  upon  the  individual  play- 
ers, the  fact  remains  that  they  had  been  directed  to  the 
point  of  acceptance.  Albert  "Vic"  Bubas  had  molded 
another  team. 


Standing  alone,  Bubas  gauges  the  strength  of  his  forces 


EARLY  SEASON  RESULTS 


Duke  102 

Duke  83 

Duke  71 

Duke  82 

Duke  94 

Duke  102 

Duke  75 

Duke  100 


Virginia  Tech  79 

Clemson  68 

University  of  South  Carolina  73 

UCLA  66 

UCLA  75 

University  of  Virginia  72 

Furman  67 

University  of  Michigan  93 
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Dr.  William  R.  Pitts  '29  stood  be- 
fore the  National  Council  on 
Founders'  Day,  December  11,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  1965-66  Loyalty 
Fund  consisted  at  that  time  of 
$360,443.22  from  6,722  contributors. 
"This  compares,"  he  said,  "with 
$317,539  and  6,913  contributors  at 
the  same  time  last  year."  The  com- 
parison provided  a  pleasing  highlight 
to  the  council  meeting,  but  it  was  also 
noted  that  the  amount  contributed  left 
much  to  be  done  before  this  year's 
intermediate  step  to  a  $1,000,000  an- 
nual level  is  reached  in  1968.  Only 
last  year  the  council  voted  to  set  the 
$1,000,000  goal.  This  goal  is  to  be 
reached  through  intermediate  stages  of 
$675,000  in  1965-66  and  $800,000  in 
1966-67.  A  mid-year  Loyalty  Fund 
report  which  will  soon  be  sent  to  all 
alumni  will  show  that  much  more  has 
been  done  toward  reaching  this  year's 
objective.  Still,  much  more  must  be 
done. 

Dr.  Pitts,  a  past  chairman  of  the 
council  and  president  of  the  newly 
organized  Washington  Duke  Club,  also 
pointed  out  that  this  year's  average 
gift  to  the  Loyalty  Fund  has  increased 
from  last  year's  $45.93  to  $53.62. 

Another  significant  event  was  the 
induction  of  four  honorary  members 
into  the  National  Council:  Joseph  H. 
Sherrill,  of  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina;  B.  S.  Womble  '04,  L  '06, 
LLD  '64,  also  of  Winston-Salem;  and 
Philip  B.  Heartt  and  Harold  W.  Mc- 
Graw,  both  of  New  York.  Honorary 
memberships  are  awarded  by  the 
council  to  individuals  who  have  dem- 
onstrated consistent  concern  and  sup- 
port for  the  University  and  its  pro- 
grams. Mr.  Sherrill,  who  was  the  only 
one  of  the  four  men  able  to  attend  the 
meeting,  was  recognized  for  his  ser- 
vice as  chairman  of  the  Loyalty  Fund 
Parents  of  Students  Program  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  other  three 
men — Mr.  Womble,  chairman  emeri- 
tus of  the  University  board  of  trustees, 
Mr.  Heartt,  a  Duke  Endowment  trus- 
tee, and  Mr.  McGraw,  father  of  a 
Duke  alumnus — were  each  cited  for 
their  special  roles  "in  supporting  the 
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work  of  the  National  Council  and  in 
giving  service  to  Duke  University. 
Each  .  .  .  has  been  a  friend  of  Duke  in 
a  special  and  particular  way,  and  we 
wish  to  induct  them  into  National 
Council  membership  in  order  to  ex- 
press to  them  some  measure  of  our 
appreciation  and  to  assure  ourselves 
of  their  continuing  counsel."  The  men 
were  presented  to  the  council  by 
Chisman  Hanes  '30,  LLB  '33,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  member  of  the 
council's  executive  committee. 

Thomas  F.  Hewitt  '49,  chairman, 
presided  over  the  luncheon  meeting. 

Three  Bowls 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  features 
of  a  National  Council  meeting,  a 
General  Alumni  Dinner,  or  a  Home- 
coming Weekend  is  the  fact  that  such 
events  usually  bring  Herbert  J.  Her- 
ring '22  and  Charles  E.  Jordan  '23,  L 
'25,  together  with  a  group  of  alumni. 
Now  that  Dean  Herring  has  retired 
and  bad  health  limited  Dr.  Jordan's 
activities,  it  is  not  often  that  these  two 
can  be  seen  together  on  the  campus 
among  those  alumni  who  remember 
them  with  respect  and  affection.  It 
was  particularly  enjoyable  to  see  them 
at  this  year's  National  Council  meet- 
ing when  they  both  were  presented 
suitably  engraved  silver  bowls  by  the 


Class  of  1934.  The  class  also  pre- 
sented a  bowl  in  memory  of  the  late 
President  W.  P.  Few,  the  man  who 
guided  Trinity  College  through  its 
transformation  into  Duke  University. 
He  was  represented  at  the  presentation 
by  his  son  Randolph  R.  Few  '43. 

The  presentations  were  made  on  be- 
half of  the  class  by  Alvin  O.  Moore, 
class  representative  to  the  National 
Council.  These  were  his  remarks: 
"The  Class  of  1934  had  many  friends 
on  the  Duke  University  campus  dur- 
ing the  days  that  its  members  were 
undergraduates.  Many  of  the  friend- 
ships established  then  continued  for 
many  years  thereafter,  some  even  to 
the  present.  There  are  three,  however, 
who  have  stood  out  in  our  memories, 
and  a  year  or  so  ago,  inspired  and  led 
by  Thomas  Frederic  Baird,  several 
members  of  the  class  undertook  to 
give  our  appreciation  a  tangible  ex- 
pression and  make  it  a  matter  of 
record.  I  am  sorry  that  Tom  Baird 
cannot  be  with  us  on  this  occasion, 
but  I  want  the  National  Council  and 
the  recipients  of  these  tokens  to  be 
fully  aware  of  his  part  in  this  presen- 
tation. 

"You,  Herbert  Herring,  and  you, 
Charles  Jordan,  and  your  late  father 
Dr.  William  Preston  Few,  Ran,  are 
foremost  among  those  Duke  men  who 
stand  forever  bright  in  the  memories 


Hanes,  Hewitt,  and  Sherrill: 
A  new  honorary  member  of  the  National  Council. 


Few,  Jordan,  Herring,  Moore,  and  Hewitt: 
Silver  bowls  for  three  of  the  University's  most  affectionately   remembered  and  respected  individuals. 


of  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1934. 
I  might  add  that  this  is  a  circumstance 
not  confined  to  the  Class  of  1934,  but 
is  true  of  literally  thousands  of  Duke 
alumni. 

"Tom  Baird  supplied  me  with  some 
words  to  use  in  making  this  presenta- 
tion, and  this  is  what  we  say:  These 
Duke  bowls  are  given  to  you  for  your 
many  kindnesses  and  for  your  help  to 
the  men  of  the  Trinity  College  Class 
of  1934.  Your  example,  your  inspira- 
tion, your  patience  with  us,  and  your 
leadership  enabled  us  to  face  more 
capably  our  own  life's  work,  and  it  is 
you  of  whom  we  think  when  we  sing 
the  last  line  of  our  Alma  Mater.  .  .  . 
In  presenting  to  you  these  tokens  of 
our  esteem,  we  want  the  entire  Uni- 
versity and  all  of  its  alumni  to  be  our 
witnesses." 


New  Officers 


Dr.  C.  C.  Herbert  '26,  BD  '29,  of 
Gastonia,  North  Carolina,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Divinity  School 
Alumni  Association  when  this  group 
met  on  campus  last  fall.  He  succeeds 
Dr.  Robert  N.  Dubose  BD  '46,  of 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina.  Other 
officers  elected  at  the  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Christian  Convocation  and  North  Car- 
olina Pastors'  School,  were:  Carl  W. 
Haley    BD    '36,    of    Newport    News, 


Virginia,  vice  president;  J.  Paul  Ed- 
wards '44,  BD  '47,  of  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  secretary-treasurer;  and  A. 
McKay  Brabham,  Jr.,  BD  '41,  of 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  Joseph 
L.  Stone  BD  '48,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
members-at-large  of  the  executive 
committee. 

The  association  now  has  1,570 
members.  More  than  800  of  these 
members  are  currently  serving  church- 
es in  North  Carolina  in  many  denomi- 
national fields. 


Bare  Cupboard 

"The  poor  will  always  be  with 
us,"  said  one  of  Edward  L.  Cannon's 
fellow  alumni.  The  remark  was 
prompted  by  the  Class  of  1926's  trea- 
sury. Another  alumnus  said  that  his 
c'ass  would  be  willing  to  advance  a 
lean  at  seven  per  cent  interest.  Mr. 
Cannon,  president  of  the  Class  of 
1926  and  the  only  class  president  who 
has  been  in  office  since  graduation, 
suffered  through  such  remarks  in  si- 
lence when  he  returned  to  campus  for 
a  joint  reunion  planning  meeting  for 
the  classes  of  1925,  1926,  1927,  and 
1928. 

It  all  started  over  lunch  when  an 
officer  in  one  of  the  other  classes 
glanced  at  an  agenda  for  the  planning 
session.  The  balance  in  the  treasury 
of    each    class    was    listed:    $461.32, 


$564.93,  and  $629.17.  For  the  Class 
of  1926:  $12.50.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Cannon,  a  true  individualist,  has  never 
approved  of  the  impersonal  class  dues 
notice  which  most  classes  send  out  in 
order  to  fill  their  treasuries. 

After  lunch  and  some  further  kid- 
ding of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  six  represent- 
atives adjourned  to  the  alumni  confer- 
ence room  for  a  business  session. 
Attending  were  Marquis  W.  Lawrence 
'25,  Sam  D.  Bundy  '27,  Gordon  H. 
Rosser  '27,  William  T.  Hamlin  '28, 
Nellie  Scoggins  Germino  (Mrs.  Dante 
J.)  '28,  and  Mr.  Cannon.  Over  his 
protests,  Mr.  Rosser  was  elected  gen- 
eral reunion  chairman.  The  commit- 
tee then  decided  what  events  should 
be  held  during  the  reunion  on  June  3, 
4,  and  5,  1966.  "We  could  have  a 
dance,"  laughed  Mr.  Bundy.  "Of 
course,"  he  added,  "I  don't  think  that 
would  necessarily  appeal  to  this 
crowd."  Someone  else  suggested  that 
events  should  be  held  on  East  Campus 
"because  that  means  something  to  us." 
A  preliminary  decision  was  eventually 
made  to  have  an  open  house  on  Fri- 
day and  luncheon  on  Sunday. 

These  events,  of  course,  will  have  to 
be  paid  for.  At  last  report  Mr.  Can- 
non still  does  not  believe  in  the  stan- 
dard class  dues  notice.  He  has,  how- 
ever, obtained  a  list  of  class  members 
and  is  now  writing  his  own  letter  re- 
questing financial  assistance.  There 
will  be  a  reunion. 
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Charles 
Edward 
Jordan 

A  Friend's  Eye-  View 


by  Hersey  Everett  Spence 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Religious  Education 


"And  still  they  gazed  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 


T 


his  often-quoted  characterization  of  the  School 
Master  in  Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village"  might 
easily  be  paraphrased  to  express  amazement  that 
in  one  lifetime  one  man  could  do  as  many  important 
things  in  as  many  significant  capacities  as  the  subject  of 
this  sketch. 

Charles  Edward  Jordan  is  a  member  of  one  of 
North  Carolina's  most  useful  and  distinguished  families. 
His  father,  The  Reverend  H.  H.  Jordan,  was  influential 
in  every  phase  of  religious,  educational,  and  civic  work. 
One  brother  has  occupied  many  outstanding  pulpits 
and  has  held  other  important  positions  in  The  Method- 
ist Church.  Another  is  influential  in  the  business,  civic, 
and  political  life  of  the  state.  Still  another  is  a  United 
States  Senator.  All  of  these  men  have  exerted  a  strong 
influence  upon  a  variety  of  activities  within  the  state  of 
North  Carolina.     Yet  none  of  them  has  contributed 


more  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind  than 
Charles. 

He  received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Duke 
University,  then  Trinity  College,  in  1923.  Two  years 
later  he  finished  Law  School  at  Duke  and  was  admitted 
to  the  North  Carolina  Bar.  However,  he  did  not  prac- 
tice law  but  became  the  University's  first  assistant  secre- 
tary. From  the  outset  he  practiced  the  fine  art  of  listen- 
ing and  in  time  came  to  be  a  recognized  interpreter  of 
the  University  to  the  public  and  the  public  to  the  Uni- 
versity. He  held  the  assistant's  position  until  1941 
when  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  University,  an 
office  he  occupied  for  seventeen  years.  In  addition, 
he  became  vice  president  in  the  division  of  public  re- 
lations in  1946.  This  position  was  later  retitled  vice 
president  for  University  relations.  Although  ill-health 
has  curtailed  his  activity,  Dr.  Jordan  will  continue  in 
this  position  until  his  retirement  next  year. 

Frankly,  I  find  it  difficult  to  write  objectively  about 
Dr.  Jordan,  for  I  havz  been  closely  associated  with 
him  for  the  past  forty  years.  He  is  particularly  in- 
terested in  gardening,  and  for  many  years  we  worked 
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together  on  my  place  in  Hope  Valley.  While  fighting 
fire  and  wire  grass,  and  gathering  fruit  and  vegetables, 
we  discussed  every  conceivable  subject  and  learned  to 
sense  each  other's  feelings  and  attitudes  perfectly.  In 
the  winter  he  frequently  sat  before  my  open  fire  eating 
apple  pie  and  cheese,  drinking  coffee,  and  helping  settle 
the  problems  of  the  world — at  least  in  our  own  minds. 
He  was  always  helpful,  cordial,  and  sympathetic.  Since 
I  was  not  certain  that  I  could  give  an  impartial  estimate 
of  him  and  his  work,  I  asked  the  opinion  of  others  who 
have  also  known  him  well.  I  gathered  facts,  too,  from 
other  reliable  sources.  Having  done  this,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  his  abundant  good  qualities  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overstate. 

Charles  A.  Dukes,  prominent  for  many  years  in 
alumni  affairs,  testifies  that  Dr.  Jordan  has  given 
himself  generously  to  the  service  of  Duke,  thereby 
strengthening  the  University's  leadership.  Through  the 
warmth  of  his  personality,  declares  Mr.  Dukes,  he  has 
helped  generate  an  atmosphere  at  Duke  which  attracts 
alumni  back  to  the  campus  and  contributes  to  develop- 
ing among  them  a  continuing  interest  in  all  areas  of 
the  University. 

E.  M.  Cameron,  head  of  athletic  interests  for  many 
years,  states  that  when  Dr.  Jordan  succeeded  Dean 
W.  H.  Wannamaker  as  faculty  chairman  of  athletics,  he 
entered  into  their  problems  with  enthusiasm  and  under- 
standing. It  seemed  only  natural  that  he  should  become 
president  of  the  newly  formed  Atlantic  Coast  Con- 
ference. In  that  capacity  he  helped  put  athletics  on  a 
basis  of  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  merit,  and  an 
athletic  standard  was  worked  out  which  was  eventually 
adopted  by  the  NCAA.  He  stressed  the  fact  that  ath- 
letes must  progress  academically  as  well  as  athletically 
in  order  to  have  successful  college  careers.  Carl  James, 
a  member  of  the  athletic  staff,  volunteered  the  tribute 
that  while  others  did  what  they  promised  to  do,  Dr. 
Jordan,  within  the  conference  regulations,  always  did 
more  than  he  promised.  Both  Mr.  Cameron  and  Mr. 
James  are  convinced  that  many  successful  men  are 
grateful  to  Dr.  Jordan  for  the  sympathetic  understand- 
ing which  he  gave  their  problems  while  they  were  in 
school. 

One  who  has  been  closely  associated  with  him  in 
his  administrative  work  has  characterized  him  as  a 
man  of  sound  judgment  who  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  his  colleagues  and  who  could  be  counted  on  for 
unbiased  opinions  and  advice.  He  was  described  as 
a  man  of  infallible  memory,  witty,  with  a  fine  sense  of 
humor  and  unshakable  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  espe- 
cially to  Duke  University.  The  opinion  was  ventured 
that  for  many  years  he  was  the  closest  tie  between  the 
city  of  Durham  and  the  University.    Because  he  assisted 
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More  satisfaction  from  giving  than  getting. 


students  in  so  many  ways — finding  them  jobs,  often 
aiding  them  with  funds  from  his  own  pocket  when  other 
funds  were  not  available,  encouraging  them  and  giving 
them  fatherly  advice — he  is  one  of  the  most  loved  of 
administrators  among  alumni  everywhere. 

Dr.  Jordan's  off-campus  activities  have  been  unbe- 
lievably numerous  and  significant.  It  would  be  not 
only  difficult  but  inadvisable  to  give  a  detailed  list  of 
them.  Like  an  orchestral  tone  poem  the  list  would 
be  impressive  but  tedious.  In  Who's  Who  in  America 
there  are  listed  more  than  forty  separate  items  of  note- 
worthy character.  An  equal  number  of  praiseworthy 
activities  could  be  furnished  which  are  not  of  the  type 
listed  in  that  publication. 

In  the  business  world,  men  evidently  trusted  his 
good  judgment,  his  unimpeachable  integrity,  and  his 
loyalty  and  devotion.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  at  least  five  outstanding  business  organi- 


zations  which  control  immense  wealth.  He  was  trustee 
of  five  important  institutions.  He  was  a  member  and 
active  participant  in  the  work  of  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  fraternities  covering  many  phases  of  social,  civic, 
and  intellectual  life.  He  was  a  dependable  helper  in 
many  good  causes  and  worthy  enterprises. 

Dr.  Jordan's  interest  in  music  has  been  greatly  in 
evidence  since  long  before  his  college  days.  The  Chan- 
ticleer of  his  graduation  year  commented :  "Upon  many 
a  weary  night  has  his  charming  voice  lulled  us  to  rest." 
This  is  so  at  variance  with  the  usual  serenading  on  a 
college  campus  as  to  seem  to  deserve  mention.  In  glee 
clubs,  choirs,  and  with  other  groups,  he  was  especially 
useful  and  attractive  with  his  singing.  So  widespread 
is  his  interest  in  music  that  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  Society  in  1950  and 
served  several  terms  in  that  high  office. 

He  has  been  no  less  influential  and  useful  in  the 
religious  field.  In  addition  to  the  usual  church  offices, 
he  has  held  positions  of  high  honor  and  great  influence. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  General  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  The  Methodist  Church  of  America  and  has  oc- 
cupied other  important  posts  too  numerous  to  be  listed 
in  this  brief  account  of  his  work. 

Dr.  Jordan  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  advance- 
ment of  education  in  many  places  other  than  Duke. 
His  work  with  the  Durham  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion comes  in  for  high  praise  from  all  who  know  the 
story.  The  superintendent  of  Durham  County  schools 
has  nothing  but  unlimited  praise  for  him.  At  the  un- 
veiling of  the  Jordan  portrait  at  the  first  graduation 
exercise  of  Jordan  High  School,  named  after  Dr.  Jor- 
dan, he  recounted  the  fact  that  Dr.  Jordan  joined  the 
board  in  a  time  of  great  stress,  the  trying  period  of 
consolidation.  He  credited  Dr.  Jordan  with  being  in- 
fluential in  the  passing  of  bond  issues  which  provided 
for  the  construction  of  three  high  schools  and  the  im- 
provement of  many  other  schools.  He  reminded  his 
hearers  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Jordan  not  only  served  the 
local  board  but  was  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  School  Boards  Association  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  He  urged  that  the 
story  of  Dr.  Jordan's  usefulness  be  told  to  each  succes- 
sive generation  of  students  that  all  might  share  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  and  pride  that  that  particular  school  had 
been  named  in  his  honor. 

When  asked  about  his  philosophy  of  life,  Dr.  Jordan 
replied,  "I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  a  philosophy  of  life. 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  received  more  pleasure 
from  work  than  from  play.  I  have  had  more  satisfac- 
tion from  giving  than  from  getting.  My  services  to 
others,  when  they  were  at  a  turning-point  in  their  lives, 
have  proved  to  be  my  most  rewarding  investments  of 
time  and  opportunity.    A  greater  part  of  these  services 


were  rendered  to  young  people  who  in  the  main  have 
rewarded  me  by  proving  that  my  confidence  was  not 
misplaced.  I  have  tried  to  work  behind  the  scenes. 
I  have  tried  to  live  up  to  what  I  was  told  was  a  motto 
of  Trinity  College:  'Get  the  work  done  regardless  of 
who  receives  the  credit.'    My  favorite  poem  is": 

Others  shall  sing  the  song,  others  shall  right  the 

wrong, 
Finish  what  I  begin,  and  what  I  fail  of  win; 
What  matter  I  or  they?  Mine  or  another's  day? 
So  the  right  word  be  said,  and  life  the  sweeter 

made? 

When  asked  of  his  home-life,  he  said,  "My  own 
home-making  has  been  largely  influenced  by  the  home 
in  which  I  was  reared.  My  father  was  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity whose  interest  and  self-denial  in  all  worthy 
phases  of  life  caused  his  children  to  place  this  epitaph 
on  his  tombstone:  'He  lived  for  others,  not  self.'  I  have 
tried  to  inculcate  this  idealism  in  the  hearts  of  my  own 
family."  To  quote  again  a  close  friend:  "He  believed 
in  teaching  his  children  the  qualities  of  human  kindness, 
sharing  with  others,  character  building,  and,  above  all, 
the  art  of  living  with  others  and  making  a  contribution 
to  society." 

Dr.  Jordan  has  a  fine  sense  of  humor.  He  laughs 
with  people,  not  at  them.  He  has  a  wonderful  reper- 
toire of  good  stories,  all  wholesome  good  fun  without 
vulgarity  or  off-color  tendencies.  There  is  never  any 
telling  the  form  which  his  humor  will  take,  and  nothing 
on  the  professional  television  shows  can  equal  him  in 
the  fine  art  of  mimicry. 

It  is  believed  by  those  in  position  to  know  that  Dr. 
Jordan  knows  more  places  and  faces  than  any  other 
man  ever  connected  with  Duke  University.  He  is  known 
and  loved  by  thousands  of  alumni  scattered  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth.  His  ability  to  cross  sectarian, 
racial,  social,  and  economic  lines  with  understanding 
and  acceptance  has  won  for  him  a  generous  measure  of 
admiration  and  respect  from  un-numbered  thousands 
more  who  are  not  alumni  but  are  citizens  of  our  great 
country.  I  think  there  will  be  little  disagreement  with 
my  suggestion  that  Dr.  Jordan  is  Duke  University's 
"Ambassador  of  Good  Will  to  All  the  World." 


Dr.  Hersey  Everett  Spence  '07,  am  '08,  bd  '27, 
is  probably  as  well  known  among  alumni  as  any  faculty 
member  who  was  ever  at  Duke.  His  tenure  on  the 
faculty,  from  1918  until  his  retirement  in  1952,  quali- 
fies him  to  write  intimately  about  an  institution  he 
saw  develop  from  a  small  college  into  a  large  univer- 
sity. As  professor  emeritus  of  religious  education,  he 
lives  now  with  his  wife  near  the  campus  at  the  Method- 
ist Retirement  Home  on  Erwin  Road. 
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HOW 

IMPORTANT 

ARE 

ALUMNI 


by  Cletis  Pride 
Director,  News  Service 


' '  The  A  merican  alumnus  is  a  unique  specimen, ' '  states 
the  author,  who  seldom  receives  public  recognition 
for  the  important  role  he  plays  in  higher  education. 

Alumni  are  the  true  measure  of  the  University's 
worth,"  said  William  Preston  Few,  first  president 
of  the  University.  Although  he  referred  specifi- 
cally to  alumni  of  Duke  and  its  predecessor  Trinity 
College,  his  assessment  of  the  importance  of  alumni  is 
shared  by  all  American  universities  and  colleges.  But 
the  vital  role  played  by  the  alumnus  in  higher  educa- 
tion seldom  gets  public  recognition.  Instead,  he  is  often 
depicted  as  a  raccoon-coat-clad,  flask-waving  caricature 
who  lives  only  for  Saturday  afternoons  in  autumn. 

Actually,  the  American  alumnus  is  a  unique  speci- 
men. Nowhere  else  in  the  world  are  alumni  to  such  a 
great  extent  partners  with  the  faculty  and  student  body 
in  making  the  university  a  productive  and  humanitarian 
institution.  Of  course,  the  first  duty  of  partnership  for 
the  alumnus  can  be  painful,  for  he  must  first  help  raise 
the  enormous  amounts  of  money  needed  to  keep  the 
university  going.  Since  a  university  is  a  constantly  los- 
ing proposition  (students  pay  only  a  fraction  of  educa- 
tional costs),  alumni  must  work  endlessly  to  keep  new 
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money  coming  in — either  by  putting  pressure  on  legis- 
lators in  behalf  of  public  institutions  or  by  making 
direct  contributions  to  private  schools.  The  scope  of 
the  fund-raising  job  done  by  alumni  of  private  univer- 
sities is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Duke  graduates  last 
year  gave  $575,000  to  the  University  through  the 
Loyalty  Fund  alone.  This  is  equivalent  to  $800  per 
faculty  member  or  $100  per  student.  Without  this  sup- 
port the  University  likely  would  have  to  cut  salaries, 
increase  tuition,  or  eliminate  a  number  of  educational 
and  research  programs. 

The  alumnus  also  makes  other  contributions.  He 
often  serves  as  a  talent  scout  by  locating  outstanding 
youngsters  in  the  community  and  encouraging  them  to 
apply  to  his  institution.  Simply  by  being  a  wise  and 
good  citizen,  he  creates  a  favorable  impression  of  his 
university.  In  turn,  the  university  serves  its  alumni  best 
by  doing  a  good  job,  by  making  it  possible  for  alumni 
to  be  proud  of  their  degrees,  and  by  carrying  on  educa- 
tional and  research  programs  aimed  at  fulfilling  the  de- 
sire of  the  alumnus  for  a  better  world. 

Ideally,  the  alumnus  is  proud  of  his  school's  accom- 
plishments. He  is  ambitious  for  the  university  and  ap- 
proves its  efforts  to  increase  its  stature  in  the  educa- 
tional world — even  if  rising  standards  mean  that  his 
own  children  may  not  be  admitted.  He  need  not  be 
vocally  exuberant  in  his  enthusiasm,  however.  Univer- 
sity fund-raisers,  who  periodically  prod  the  conscience 
and  test  the  loyalty  of  the  alumnus,  prefer  that  he  show 
his  affection  in  a  more  tangible  way.  In  this  regard, 
Duke  graduates  are  a  constant  source  of  delight.  Last 
year  more  than  40  per  cent  of  them  gave  money  to 
the  University  through  the  Loyalty  Fund — a  mark  sur- 
passed by  only  half  a  dozen  American  universities. 

Although  the  alumnus  likes  athletics  and  prefers 
winning  to  losing,  his  habit  of  generosity  is  not  neces- 
sarily changed  by  a  losing  season.  Roger  L.  Marshall, 
director  of  alumni  affairs  at  Duke,  remembers  that  one 
of  the  most  profitable  weeks  in  Loyalty  Fund  history 
was  the  one  which  followed  an  unexpected  50-0  drub- 
bing in  1959  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
football  team. 

The  alumnus  may  also  be  a  leader  in  alumni  activi- 
ties and  attend  meetings  and  class  reunions.  Whether 
he  does,  however,  seems  to  have  little  effect  on  his  con- 
tribution. Many  alumni  who  never  participate  in  an 
alumni  function  and  never  even  return  to  the  campus 
after  graduation  are  among  the  most  generous  support- 
ers of  their  school. 

Perhaps  the  university-alumnu?  relationship  is  much 
like  a  marriage — except  there  can  be  no  divorce.  Until 
death  do  they  part,  the  alumnus  and  his  university  must 
identify  with  each  other.  But  however  happy  the  mar- 
riage, there  is  always  some  friction.    Nationwide  the 


most  friction  is  probably  caused  by  admission  policies 
which  are  steadily  becoming  more  selective  because  of 
an  increasing  number  of  applicants. 

At  Duke,  the  admissions  office  is  resolutely  inde- 
pendent— sometimes  to  the  dismay  of  the  alumni  office. 
Children  of  alumni  receive  special  consideration  but  no 
concessions.  An  alumnus  who  has  contributed  faith- 
fully for  many  years  may  find  a  lifelong  dream  shattered 
when  his  son  or  daughter  is  turned  down.  When  this 
happens,  he  may  reduce  or  withdraw  his  support.  The 
alienation,  however,  is  usually  temporary.  "More  and 
more  alumni  are  understanding  the  problem  and  recon- 
ciling themselves  to  the  fact  that  their  youngsters  may 
fair  better  in  another  school,"  said  Mr.  Marshall. 

Friction  may  also  result  from  controversial  views 
expressed  by  faculty  members.  Unaware  of  the  need 
for  complete  freedom  of  expression  within  the  academic 
community,  alumni  sometimes  take  a  professor's  pub- 
licly stated  views  as  official  university  policy.  These 
family  squabbles  threaten  to  become  more  numerous 
today  as  more  and  more  faculty  members  forsake  the 
seclusion  of  ivy-covered  halls  and  extend  their  influence 
into  public  affairs. 

A  more  serious  problem  for  both  the  university  and 
its  graduates  is  how  to  keep  alumni  abreast  of  constant 
changes  which  are  a  part  of  today's  explosion  of  knowl- 
edge. New  developments  in  a  particular  field  may  out- 
date  a  diploma  before  it  is  a  decade  old.  Uneasy  about 
this,  many  institutions  are  casting  about  for  ways  to 
cope  with  degree  obsolescence — so  far  with  little  real 
success. 

Duke's  own  efforts  in  this  area  consist  of  an  at- 
tempt to  make  its  faculty  and  facilities  available  to 
alumni.  It  encourages  them  to  attend  symposia,  semi- 
nars, lectures,  and  other  special  programs.  But  only  a 
small  proportion  of  approximately  40,000  alumni  are 
able  to  return  to  the  campus  for  such  activities — even 
when  they  are  scheduled  on  football  weekends.  For  the 
majority,  the  only  contact  with  the  University  comes 
through  the  alumni  magazine  and  newsletters,  letters  of 
solicitation,  and  an  occasional  visiting  lecturer  from  the 
faculty. 

Despite  this  lack  of  personal  contact,  the  interest 
the  alumnus  has  in  his  institution  does  not  necessarily 
flag.  His  generosity  with  money,  time,  and  talent  con- 
tinues through  the  years.  Why?  Mr.  Marshall  believes 
the  loyalty  is  only  partially  to  the  university.  Aware 
that  his  own  college  education  would  have  been  im- 
possible without  the  help  of  others,  the  alumnus  is  also 
discharging  a  debt  by  helping  another  generation. 


Cletis  Pride  came  to  Duke  in  1963  as  director  of 
news  service  in  the  Office  of  Information  Service.  He 
had  previously  been  at  the  University  of  West  Virginia. 
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CLASS 
NOTES 

HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 

NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

Floyd  S.  Bennett  '12,  President,  3301 
W.  Grace  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

S.  Glenn  Hawfield  '15,  of  Monroe, 
N.  C,  who  is  serving  his  fourth  term  in 
the  State  legislature,  has  been  honored 
as  the  Citizen  of  the  Year  for  1965,  by 
the  local  Civitan  Club.  His  selection  was 
based  upon  his  many  years  of  service  to 
the  people  of  Union  County. 

/■^  s-^  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

/  ^V  William  T.  Hamlin,  Presi- 
■"  **J  dent,  1102  N.  Gregson  Street, 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 

John  C.  Burwell  (m.d.  '34),  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  physician,  is  president  of  the 
Guilford  County  Medical  Society. 

/-^  y^v  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

/  ^-M  After  15  years  as  executive 
■"^  ^X  secretary  of  the  General 
Board  of  Christian  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Brazil,  Charles 
Clay  (b.d.  '32)  has  been  appointed  to 
serve  the  Central  Methodist  Church  in 
Brasilia. 

Annie  Louise  Caldwell  Pickett 
(Mrs.  Sycho)  of  Durham  is  registrar  of 
Durham  Academy,  a  private  school  with 
approximately  400  pupils.  She  and  Mr. 
Pickett  have  two  daughters,  Harriet 
Pickett  Wuensch  '59  of  Wayne,  N.  J., 
and  Anne  Pickett,  a  Duke  senior. 

/-)    >~v  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

*j  I    I    Vernon  R.  Cheek  is  Federal 
**/  ^-'     marketing  representative   for 

IBM  in  Washington,  D.  C.   He  and  Mrs. 

Cheek,  residents  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  have 

two  daughters. 

,-*   -^  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

^\  |  Hettie  English  Flowers 
^/  -■-  (Mrs.  Mossett  L.)  is  an  ele- 
mentary school  teacher  in  Mount  Olive, 
N.  C.  She  has  two  married  daughters. 
Horace  P.  Morgan  is  assistant  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Resources  Advisory 
Board,  Southeast   River  Basins,  Atlanta, 


Ga.  He  has  a  daughter  who  entered 
Florida  State  University  this  fall. 

After  spending  a  year  in  Florida, 
Gordon  K.  Ogburn  has  returned  to  Dur- 
ham and  is  affiliated  with  Eaves,  Ogburn, 
Martin  Insurance  Agency.  He  was  for- 
merly with  Home  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, serving  as  vice-president,  senior 
loan  officer  and  a  director. 

N.  Fletcher  Turner,  Jr.,  of  Penning- 
ton, N.  J.,  is  with  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Information,  New  Jersey  State  Highway 
Department. 

/-)    /-*  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

n/  On  Sept.  1,  Murray  C.  Mil- 
^/  "^  ler  of  Yeadon,  Pa.,  became 
head  of  the  department  of  general  stud- 
ies in  the  Evening  College  of  Drexel  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  He  is  also  cross 
country  coach  at  that  institution. 

/•%    /-*  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

*j  "^\  G.  Marion  Sadler  (a.m.  '34) 
^S  ^S  president  of  American  Air- 
lines, New  York,  has  been  elected  a  re- 
gent of  The  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tenn. 

MNEXT  REUNION:  1969 
John  P.  Sippel  '34  of  Laurel, 
Md.,  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Baltimore  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  in  August. 

Lucy  Lea  Harris  Tolson  (Mrs.  Ed- 
ward L.,  Jr.)  is  working  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  as  a  special  assistant 
to  the  associate  director  for  extramural 
programs,  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Diseases.  She  lives  in 
Bethesda,  Md. 

/-*     —  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

^\  J  R.  H.  King  a.m.,  vice  presi- 
^/  ^  dent  of  Associated  Insurers, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  will  become  president  of 
the  Society  of  Chartered  Property  and 
Casualty  Underwriters  for  1966.  He  will 
take  office  on  January  1. 

In  addition  to  Rahall's,  Inc.,  a  ladies 
ready-to-wear  business  in  Beckley,  W. 
Va.,  N.  Joe  Rahall  has  interests  in  tele- 
vision stations  in  Tampa  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  Allentown  and  Norristown, 
Pa.,  and  in  Beckley. 

James  H.  Styers,  senior  vice  president 
for  loans  and  investments  of  Wachovia 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  has  been  elected  second 
vice  president  of  Robert  Morris  Asso- 
ciates, national  association  of  bank  loan 
officers  and  credit  men. 


/-*     S~  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

*j  I  "^  Thomas  C.  Parsons,  Presi- 
_/  V_/  dent,  1120— 12th  Avenue,  Al- 
toona,  Pennsylvania. 

Frank  H.  Colley  (a.m.  '39)  is  the 
southern  area  director  for  Arthritis 
Foundation  with  headquarters  in  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Poems  by  Ruby  Fogel  Levkoff  (Mrs. 
J.  I.)  of  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  have  ap- 
peared recently  in  three  "little"  maga- 
zines: The  Lyric,  Voices,  and  Alan  Swal- 
low's P-S.  Previously  she  has  published 
in  Southwest  Review,  Ladies  Home  Jour- 
nal, New  York  Times  and  a  number  of 
other  publications.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levkoff 
have  two  daughters. 

/-\    —v  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

*j  /  Stanley  F.  Boyce  m.e.  is 
^S  I  plant  engineer  for  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  in  Baltimore. 

Two  Duke  alumni,  Robert  G.  How- 
ard, former  deputy  manager  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  and  Wil- 
liam E.  Singletary  '39,  former  vice 
president  of  Irving  Trust  Co.,  have 
formed  a  public  relations  and  marketing 
firm  to  be  known  as  Singletary,  Howard 
&  Associates,  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Jerome  S.  Menaker  of  Wichita, 
Kansas,  is  state  chairman  of  the 
American  College  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynecologists  and  is  clinical  instructor 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  Medical 
Center.  Also  he  is  chief  of  ob-gyn  at 
Wesley  Hospital  and  consultant  to 
U.S.A.F.  Hospital  at  McConnell  A.F.B. 

Roger  H.  Wall  of  Bayamon,  P.R.,  is 
executive  vice  president  of  Housing  In- 
vestment Corp.,  Hato  Rey. 

/■}    s~\  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

"l  fl    Myra  Hall  Marks  (Mrs.  W. 

•^  ^-^  C.)  r.n.,  b.s.n.,  writes  from 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  that  she  works  full 
time  at  Baptist  Memorial  Hospital  and 
otherwise  is  kept  busy  with  the  activities 
of  her  teenage  son  and  daughter. 

/-»  f>*  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

^\  ^-J  Frances  M.  Briggs,  since 
^S  S  I960  a  member  of  the  facul- 
ty in  the  Fifth  Year  Program  in  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
has  been  named  associate  professor  of 
education  at  Hollins  College,  Virginia. 
A  former  high  school  English  teacher, 
she  is  the  author  of  several  articles  in 
journals  of  education  and  received  her 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 
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Romeo  A.  Falciani,  vice-president  of 
Albright  and  Friel,  consulting  engineers, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  his  wife  are  resi- 
dents of  Hammonton,  N.  J.  Their  son, 
Ronald  B.  Falciani,  graduated  from 
Duke  in  the  class  of  '65. 

Daniel  O.  Shackelford  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  is  president  elect  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants  for  1965-66. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

Priscilla  Alden,  a  resident 
of  Arlington,  Va.,  works  for 

the  U.   S.  Army  in  Washington,   D.   C. 

She  says  most  of  her  leisure  hours  are 

spent  in  traveling. 

Robert    E.    Snyder,    president    and 

salesman  for  Graham-Chisholm,  Inc.,  of 

New  York  City,  lives  in  Tenafly,  N.  J. 

He  and  Mrs.  Snyder  have  a  son  and  a 

daughter. 

NONI    LUNSFORD    VOSS     (MRS.    JOSEPH 

I.)  lives  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  where  her 
husband  is  in  the  electrical  business.  She 
has  one  son. 

Hatcher  C.  Williams  (a.m.  '49), 
headmaster  of  The  Blue  Ridge  School, 
Dyke,  Va.,  is  also  director  of  Corolla-in- 
England,  a  summer  school  for  boys  and 
girls  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Reading,  Reading,  England.  William 
Bee  Ravenel,  III,  a.m.  '39  is  the  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  group,  which  in- 
cluded 84  students  and  faculty  this  past 
summer. 


/  -j   SILVER  ANNIVERSARY:  1966 

/  I     I        Wallace    E.    Seeman,    Jr., 

-t-L.  President,  Box  8677,  Forest 
Hills  Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

L.  Tyson  Betty,  credit  manager  for 
Earle-Chesterfield  Mill  Company,  feed 
manufacturers,  lives  in  Asheville.  He 
and  his  wife  have  two  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

Robert  N.  Cann  lives  in  Lexington, 
Mass.,  and  is  an  auctioneer  for  F.  B. 
Hubley  &  Co.,  Inc.  He  is  married  and 
has  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

J.  Claude  Evans  b.d.  has  been  chap- 
lain to  Southern  Methodist  University  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  since   1957. 

James  L.  Highsmith  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  is  president  of  James  L.  Highsmith 
&  Co.,  manufacturers  representatives.  He 
and  Mrs.  Highsmith  have  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

Brooks  M.  Waggoner  b.d.  (a.m.  '43, 
ph.d.  '52)  teaches  at  Central  Methodist 
College,  Fayette,  Mo. 


/  ,-*  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

/  I      /     M.  E.  Greiner,  Jr.,  is  man- 
-*-  ^^     ager    for    television    Station 
WMCT,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Silas  J.  Maxwell  has  been  promoted 
to  vice  president  and  director  of  the  legal 
department  of  American  Founders  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Austin,  Tex. 

Willis  Smith,  Jr.,  (ll.b.  '47)  of  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  has  been  named  to  a  one- 
year  term  on  the  Legal  Assistance  to 
Servicemen  Committee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

/   ,-%  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I  ^\  William  Bates,  Jr.,  is  re- 
■*-  «_X  gional  vice  president  in  charge 
of  the  Northeast  Philadelphia  offices  of 
The  Philadelphia  National  Bank.  He, 
Mrs.  Bates  and  their  two  sons  live  in 
Havertown. 

Vivian  Driver  Ebel  is  the  widow  of 
Colonel  (Ret.)  Ardell  Ebel,  who  died 
last  June  in  Bangkok.  She  is  making  her 
home  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and  is  a  world 
travel  consultant  for  the  Dallas  Auto- 
mobile Club. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

Frances  V.  Thackston  has 
been  appointed  librarian-lec- 
turer for  the  graduate  library  school  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  She  former- 
ly worked  in  the  Duke  University  library. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  son  to  Charles 
R.  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  on  Nov.  16,  1964.  Named 
David  Charles. 

/    — .  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

/  I  J  Marshall  Barrett,  Jr.,  has 
■*■  ^y  moved  from  Lexington,  Ky., 
to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  he  has  a  posi- 
tion with  John  W.  Eshelman  and  Sons. 
He  is  married  and  has  two  sons. 

George  R.  Brengle  is  a  teacher  in 
Lake  City  Junior  College,  Lake  City, 
Fla. 

Betsy  Ann  Olive,  who  is  librarian  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  and 
Public  Administration,  Cornell  Universi- 
ty, has  recently  written  and  had  pub- 
lished a  new  book,  Management,  A  Sub- 
ject Listing  of  Recommended  Books, 
Pamphlets  and  Journals. 

/  f  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

/  I  t~\  Stanley  G.  Brackenwagen 
■*-  Vx  has  been  promoted  to  man- 
ager of  the  cash  accounting  and  invoice 
control  departments  of  3M  Company,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 


Leighton  E.  Harrell,  Jr.,  b.d.  has 
joined  the  staff  of  East  Carolina  College 
as  a  guidance  counselor  in  the  division 
of  student  affairs.  He  has  faculty  rank 
as  associate  professor  and  teaches  psy- 
chology. 

Louise  W.  Sharp  r.n.,  b.s.n.  is  an 
anesthetist  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital 
in  Yokosuka,  Japan.  A  lieutenant  com- 
mander, she  has  completed  18  years  of 
active  duty  in  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 


NEXT  REUNION:  1968 


/   I       /      During  the  summer  Dr.  Wil- 

-*-  /  liam  J.  Bryan,  Jr.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  medical  director  of  a 
clinic  specializing  in  the  use  of  hypnosis 
in  medicine,  toured  extensively  in  Europe 
as  head  of  a  group  of  63  physicians  and 
dentists  studying  hypnosis  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Copenhagen,  Heidelberg  and 
Paris.  He  also  gave  demonstrations  and 
lectures  in  Paris,  Heidelberg  and  London. 

R.  C.  Greenwald,  Jr.,  m.e.  is  with  the 
product  development  department  of  Cali- 
fornia Texas  Oil  Corporation,  New  York 
City. 

Charles  G.  Monnett,  Jr.,  director  of 
the  state-wide  glaucoma  screening  clinics, 
has  received  awards  from  the  N.  C.  Eye 
Bank  and  the  Eye  Banks  of  America  for 
collecting  more  eye  wills  than  any  person 
in  the  world.  He,  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren are  residents  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Robert  J.  Morris  is  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  British  American  Insur- 
ance Company  in  Nassau.  He  and  Mrs. 
Morris  have  eight  children  and  make 
their  home  on  Paradise  Island. 

Dr.  Joseph  Peyser  of  Huntington, 
L.  I.,  is  assistant  dean  of  the  Hofstra 
University  School  of  Education. 

Edward  R.  Sharpe,  a  newspaper  man 
of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed  a 
research  assistant  to  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Jane  Manley  r.n.  '48. 

MARRIED:  Mrs.  Sally  Addington 
Stack  to  Leonard  A.  Alne  on  Aug.  7. 
Residence:  Arlington,  Va. 


NEXT  REUNION:  1968 


AQ 

(  I  |^V  Frank  T.  Lamb,  mayor  of 
~  ^S  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  led  a  group 
of  local  citizens  on  a  "Sister  Cities  Tour" 
to  Rennes,  France;  Wurzburg,  Germany; 
and  Caltanissetta,  Italy,  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  second  son  to 
Elmer  H.  Gautier,  Jr.,  e.e.  and  Mrs. 
Gautier,  Roanoke,  Va.,  on  Sept.  18, 
1964.   Named  Paul. 
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SEEMAN  PRINTERY  INC 

DURHAM-CHAPEL  HILL  BLVD. 


T 


Serving  Industry 

and 

Education 

in  the 


Southeast  for  Over  Seventy-nine  Years 


/  j^  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/   I    ^-/     I.      GORRELL      SPEAS      M.E.      IS 

■*■  S  superintendent  of  the  engi- 
neering mechanics  department  at  Union 
Carbide  Corporation,  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Rita  Shoaf,  is  teaching  at  the 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  high  school.  They 
have  two  children. 

—    *->>  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

J  I     I    George  W.  Eaves,  President, 

*S  V</  2403  Wrightwood  Avenue, 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Major  Kenneth  G.  Gould  (m.d. 
'54)  has  been  graduated  from  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force  School  of  Aerospace  Medi- 
cine's primary  course  at  Brooks  AFB, 
Texas,  and  has  been  assigned  to  Wilford 
Hall,  U.  S.  Air  Force  Hospital,  Lackland 
AFB,  Texas.  His  wife  is  the  former  Joan 
Crowell  '53. 

Howard  J.  McLean  m.e.  is  a  design 
project  engineer  for  Pratt  &  Whitney 
Aircraft,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

BORN:  Fourth  child  and  third  son  to 
Thomas  M.  Constantine  (m.d.  '54)  and 
Mrs.  Constantine,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on 
Nov.  29,   1964.    Named  Mark  Damron. 

£-  -|  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

J  I  James  L.  Nicholson,  Jr., 
-^  -*-  President,  417  W.  Knox 
Street,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

John  D.  S.  Gibson  has  a  Sloan  Fel- 
lowship at  the  Stanford  University  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  for  1965-66. 

William  M.  Shear  a.m.,  is  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  Armstrong  College,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

M.  Nixon  Hennessee,  III, 
President,  Box  3099,  Win- 
ston-Salem, North  Carolina. 

Margaret  Louise  (Peggy)  Constan- 
tine, a  graduate  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  University,  with 
a  master  of  science  degree  in  journalism, 
and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times,  is  one  of  four  musician- 
writers  selected  under  the  University  of 
Southern  California  School  of  Music's 
Project  for  the  Training  of  Music  Critics. 
The  two  year  fellowship  will  enable  her 
to  study  this  year  at  U.S.C.  and  to  be 
assigned  next  year  to  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  to  work  as  a  practicing  music 
journalist  under  the  guidance  of  a  senior 
music  director. 

Frank  C.  Murphey,  assistant  vice 
president  of  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 


Company,  has  been  named  manager  of 
the  mortgage  loan  department  of  the 
bank  in  Raleigh. 

^    /-*  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

J  *j  Lincoln  D.  Kraeuter  e.e. 
S  ^y  is  with  International  Stan- 
dard Engineering,  Inc.,  Rome,  Italy. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Frederick  P.  Brooks,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Brooks,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  on  Feb.  24. 
Named  Barbara. 

Second  child,  a  daughter,  to  Claire 
Broaddus  Matthews  (Mrs.  William 
L.)  and  Mr.  Matthews,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  on  April  5.    Named  Anne  Tyler. 

Third  child,  a  daughter,  to  Joyce 
Hoffman  Schreffler  (Mrs.  J.  M.)  and 
Mr.  Schreffler,  Springfield,  Pa.,  on  Sept. 
1.    Named   Emilie  Ann. 


NEXT  REUNION:  1969 


J  /  I     Dr.   Vito   J.    Ciminello,    a 

■S  neurosurgeon    at    St.    Luke's 

Hospital,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  lives  in 
South  Dartmouth. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  H.  Cooley  is 
currently  attending  the  Command  and 
Staff  Course  at  the  Naval  War  College 
in  Newport,  R.  I.  He  and  his  wife  have 
three   children. 

W.  Rowe  Fesperman,  Jr.,  of  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  is  lending  officer  for  Wa- 
chovia Bank  and  Trust  Company.  An 
m.b.a.  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia School  of  Business  Administration, 
he  is  married  and  has  a  young  daughter. 

MARRIED:  Mary  Blair  Smith  to  Ed- 
ward L.  Robinson  on  Sept.  4.  Residence: 
Bombay,  India. 

BORN:  Seventh  child,  a  son,  to  Enoch 
Ludlow  m.d.  and  Mrs.  Ludlow,  Spanish 
Fork,  Utah,  on  March  11.  Named  Fred 
Paul. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Martha  Forbus  Suski  (Mrs.  Henry) 
and  Commander  Suski,  Huntington 
Beach,  Calif.,  on  Aug.  4.  Named  Laura 
Elizabeth. 

^   ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

J  J  BORN:  Second  child  and 
S  */  first  daughter  to  Joseph  H. 
Wilkinson  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C,  on  May  9.  Named 
Ellen  Marie. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  James  M. 
Wright  and  Mrs.  Wright,  Leaksville, 
N.  C,  on  April  15.  Named  Emily  Mil- 
ler. 


^      S*       TENTH  REUNION:  1966 

|||  Bryant  T.  Aldridge,  Presi- 
^  ^-S  dent,  107  Buckingham  Road, 
Greenville,  South  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oliver  Barbee  b.s.n. 
is  working  in  the  operating  room  of  For- 
sythe  Memorial  Hospital,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.    She  has  two  young  daughters. 

Dewey  L.  Barton  m.d.  of  Vestavia 
Hills,  Ala.,  is  a  radiologist  at  University 
Hospital  &  Hillman  Clinic,  Birmingham. 

—  _—  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

|  /  Alan  L.  Heil,  Jr.,  Dorothy 
*S  I  Finnegan  Heil  '58,  and  their 
two  daughters  are  living  in  Beirut,  Leba- 
non, while  he  is  director  of  the  Voice  of 
America  bureau  covering  Lebanon,  Syria, 
Jordan,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait. 

E.  J.  (Eddie)  Larese  is  manager  of 
financial  accounting  for  Eastern  Airlines 
in  Miami,  Fla. 

Janice  Bishop  Rudd,  a  librarian  for 
the  Durham  City  Schools,  and  Robert 
N.  Rudd  '58,  district  superintendent  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  have 
moved  from  Greensboro  to  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C.   They  have  two  daughters. 

MARRIED:  Ellwood  K.  Smith  to  Linda 
Lee  Adams  on  June  26.  Residence:  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

BORN:  Second  daughter  to  Weldon  D. 
(Wally)  Allison  and  Carolyn  Berry 
Allison  b.s.n.  '60,  Stuart,  Fla.,  in  No- 
vember, 1964.    Named  Catherine  Lee. 

Third  son  to  Jane  Cary  Murrey 
(Mrs.  W.  Harwell)  and  Dr.  Murrey, 
Pulaski,  Term.,  on  Aug.  7.  Named  Daniel 
Beasley. 

Fourth  son  to  LeDare  Hurst  Thomp- 
son (Mrs.  Broadus)  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, Columbia,  S.  C,  on  Sept.  4.  Named 
Charles  Claiborne. 

—  ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

J  ^V    W.    Dabney    Walters    b.d. 

*S  V— /  nas  been  moved  from  Toano 
to  the  Trinity  Methodist  Church  in 
Poquoson,  Va.  He  and  Mrs.  Walters 
have  two  children. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  William  A. 
Baker  and  Diana  Hurley  Baker  b.s.n. 
'61,  Rockville,  Conn.,  on  May  24. 
Named  Stephen  Hurley. 

—  s^.  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

J  V- 1  Iessie  M.  Harris  is  living  in 
*S  S  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
her  business,  Roommate  Referral  Service, 
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Inc.,  is  engaged  in  locating  proper  room- 
mates for  people  and  in  selling  real 
estate.  In  two  years  of  business,  more 
than  1,800  persons  have  been  inter- 
viewed. 

M.  Paul  Holsinger,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  Oregon  State  University,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Eppley  Chair  of 
History  at  Culver  Military  Academy, 
Culver,  Ind.  This  is  an  award  made  an- 
nually to  a  distinguished  college  profes- 
sor. Before  joining  the  Oregon  State 
faculty,  Dr.  Holsinger  was  a  lecturer  and 
teacher  in  history  at  Denver  University, 
where  he  received  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees,  and  at  Black  Hills  Teachers  Col- 
lege in  South  Dakota. 

Frank  Jordan,  Jr.,  (a.m.  '60,  ph.d. 
'65)  is  teaching  English  at  Miami  Uni- 
versity, Oxford,  Ohio. 

Robert  M.  Keim  has  retired  from  the 
Marine  Corps  and  is  an  accountant  with 
the  C.P.A.  firm  of  Main  Lafrentz  &  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C.  He,  his  wife,  Suz- 
anne Carlson  Keim  b.s.n.  '61,  and  their 
two  children  live  in  Wheaton,  Md. 

Martha  Midgett  Kelly  (Mrs.  Ardie 
L.)  has  moved  from  Durham  to  Salis- 
bury, N.  C,  where  her  husband  is  li- 
brarian at  Catawba  College.  They  have 
one  daughter. 

Lt.  (jg)  Leonard  G.  Logan,  Jr.,  (ll.b. 
'62)  and  his  wife  are  living  in  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.,  where  he  is  a  law  specialist 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  presently  serving  as 
legal  officer  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  in 
Oceana. 

Gary  C.  Rauch  and  Mrs.  Rauch  make 
their  home  in  New  Castle,  Ind.,  where 
he  is  working  in  the  personnel  depart- 
ment for  Chrysler. 

Gary  R.  Tabor,  who  works  for  Proc- 
ter and  Gamble,  with  headquarters  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  presently  engaged  in 
college  recruiting  for  the  personnel  de- 
partment. He  and  Mrs.  Tabor  have  a 
year  old  son,  Peter  Matthew. 

Robert  J.  Wesley  works  for  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Company,  Chicago. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Richard  M.  Bomze  and  Mrs.  Bomze, 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  on  May  25.  Named 
Dana  Lynn. 

First  child  and  son  to  George  A.  Cal- 
houn and  Mrs.  Calhoun,  Canberra,  Aus- 
tralia, on  Feb.  3.  Named  Thomas  Mil- 
nor. 

A  daughter  to  George  F.  Dutrow 
(m.f.  '60)  and  Mrs.  Dutrow,  Victorville, 
Calif.,  on  Sept.  10.   Named  Kelli  Lynne. 

A  son  to  Judith  Caracristi  Felfe 
(Mrs.  Claus  N.)  and  Mr.  Felfe,  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  on  Dec.  7.  Named  Christo- 
pher. 


Gifts  a  Problem? 


For  a  distinguished  gift,  Duke  etchings,  plates,  or  a  Duke  chair  is  the  perfect  answer. 

CHAIR  for  Duke  homes  and  offices.  Black  with  gold  trim,  the  Duke  seal  em- 
bossed on  the  back,  with  black  arms,  $33.00,  cherry  arms,  $34.00,  shipped  express 
collect  from  Gardner,  Mass. 

BOSTON  ROCKER  with  embossed  Duke  seal  is  now  available  from  the 
Alumni  Office.    $28.00.    Black  only. 

DUKE  ETCHINGS  by  artist  Louis  Orr.  Three  Duke  campus  scenes  available: 
South  End  of  Main  Quadrangle,  including  the  Library,  Union,  and  Crowell  Towers; 
Epworth  Inn;  and  The  Woman's  College  Auditorium.    11  x  13  inches.    $18.00  each. 

DUKE  WEDGWOOD  PLATES  in  blue  or  mulberry  on  white.  $3.50  each, 
$20.00  for  six  scenes,  $36.00  a  set  of  12  scenes— Old  Trinity,  Washington  Duke, 
Craven  Memorial  Hall,  Southgate,  East  Duke,  Union  and  Auditorium  (East),  Chapel 
Tower,  Vista  of  Chapel,  Medical  School,  Kilgo,  Library,  Crowell.  Add  60  cents 
for  packing  and  mailing  one  plate,  plus  10  cents  for  each  additional 
plate  in  order. 

(Add  3%  sales  tax  for  all  N.  C.  orders) 


To  place  orders  or  for  further  information  write  the  Alumni  Office. 
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DURHAM  FRUIT 

& 

PRODUCE  CO. 

INCOUrOKATED 

Wholesale  Distributors  of 

Fresh  Fruit,  Vegetables  and 

Institutional  Canned  and 

Frozen  Foods 

IT  ALWAYS  PAYS  TO 
BUY  THE  BEST 


DUKE  dim 
DIK  HILLS 

Men's  Campus 

•  Cafeterias — 

Blue  and  White  Room 
University  Room 

•  Oak  Room 

Men's  Graduate  Center 

•  Cafeteria 

•  Coffee  Lounge 


J.  SOUTHGATE  &  SON 

Incorporated 

INSURANCE  SPECIALISTS 

Established  1872 

Durham's  Oldest  Business  Firm 

Bonds  —  Marine 
Fire  —  Casualty  —  Automobiles 

North  Carolina  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Tel.  682-9188 


Fourth  child  and  third  son  to  Dr. 
David  S.  Hill  and  Mrs.  Hill,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  June  3.  Named  Michael  Fred- 
erick. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Melissa 
Cross  Isler  (Mrs.  Roland  R.)  and  Mr. 
Isler,  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  on  Aug.  15. 
Named  Philip  Anthony. 

Second  child,  a  son,  to  Gladys  Jordan 
Seaward  (Mrs.  R.  S.)  and  Mr.  Seaward, 
Cocoa  Beach,  Fla.,  on  March  27.  Named 
Richard  Patrick. 

First  child  and  son  to  John  Moffett 
Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Exeter,  N.  H., 
on  Feb.  27.    Named  Douglas  Bryan. 


/"  x-w  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

I  ""^  I  I  John  W.  Boyd  is  teaching 
V-/  \-/  elementary  algebra  and 
coaching  junior  varsity  football  at  Bor- 
dentown  Military  Institute,  Bordentown, 
N.  J. 

Charles  E.  Carter  c.e.,  who  has  a 
Master's  degree  in  business  administra- 
tion from  American  International  Col- 
lege, is  assistant  chief  engineer  for 
United  Elastic  Corporation  in  Easthamp- 
ton,  Mass.  He  was  married  in  June, 
1964,  to  Lois  J.  Cobb  of  Walpole,  N.  H. 

A  letter  from  Carol  Ann  Noggle 
Graham  said  that  her  husband,  Thomas 
P.  Graham,  Jr.,  '59,  m.d.  '63,  had  com- 
pleted an  internship  and  residency  at 
Children's  Hospital,  Boston,  and  in  July 
began  research  in  cardiology  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  After  four 
years  of  teaching,  she  is  enjoying  staying 
at  home  with  their  year  old  daughter, 
Bethany. 

Rev.  Malcolm  K.  Shields  of  Paoli, 
Ind.,  is  vice-moderator  of  the  New  Al- 
bany Presbytery  for  1965  and  chairman 
of  the  Evangelism  Committee  of  New 
Albany  Presbytery  for  a  three-year  term, 
1964-66.  He  and  Mrs.  Shields  have  an 
adopted  daughter,  Kimberly  Lynn,  who 
was  a  year  old  in  July. 

Helen  Rohrer  Smeak  (Mrs.  Clar- 
ence O.,  Jr.)  lives  in  Bethesda,  Md.  She 
has  three  daughters. 

James  E.  Waddell  (b.d.  '63)  has  re- 
ceived his  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
from  Oxford,  and  is  teaching  in  the  de- 
partment of  religion  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. His  wife,  Ann  Kettering  Waddell 
'63,  is  working  toward  her  Master's  in 
English  at  Rutgers. 

Thomas  M.  Walton,  his  wife,  and 
young  son  live  in  Penngrove,  Calif., 
where  he  is  pastor  of  the  Community 
Church  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ. 

MARRIED:  David  P.  Ivey  to  Thorunn 


J.  Kjerulf  on  March  27.  Residence: 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Ann  McCallum  b.s.n.  to  Richard  M. 
Brigstocke  on  Dec.  19,  1964.  Residence: 
Baltimore,  Md. 

George  H.  C.  Shutt,  III,  e.e.  to  Susan 
McClenna.    Residence:  Parsippany,  N.  J. 

BORN:  Second  daughter  to  Betty  Ann 
Marston  Atkinson  b.s.n.  and  Samuel 
M.  Atkinson  m.d.  '61,  Durham,  N.  C, 
on  Feb.  24.   Named  Sandra  Lyn. 

Second  daughter  to  Adele  Fink 
Boomer  b.s.n.  and  Walter  E.  Boomer, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  on  May  15.  Named 
Helen  Ann. 

Second  daughter  to  Renny  Wilson 
Boothby  b.s.n.  and  H.  Stanley  Booth- 
by,  Jr.,  Devon,  Pa.,  on  March  23. 
Named  Kathleen  Boris. 

Second  daughter  to  Sally  Bovard 
Cooke  and  Cecil  E.  Cooke,  Jr.,  High 
Point,  N.  C,  on  Sept.  3.  Named  Susan 
Virginia. 

A  daughter  to  G.  Philip  Fritz  m.f. 
and  Sarah  Leech  Fritz  n  '62,  Kern- 
ville,  Calif.,  on  Sept.  1.  Named  Mary 
Elizabeth. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Martin 
C.  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  on  March  23.  Named 
Bradley  Scott. 

Second  son  to  Carol  Anspach  Kohn 
(Mrs.  Henry  L.,  Jr.)  and  Mr.  Kohn, 
Highland  Park,  111.,  on  May  27.  Named 
Lawrence  Edgar. 

First  child  and  son  to  Lynn  Cole 
Miller  (Mrs.  Harold)  b.s.n.  and  Mr. 
Miller,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Jan.  18. 
Named  Charles  Scott. 

First  child  and  son  to  Robert  F. 
Moates  and  Mrs.  Moates,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  on  Jan.  24.  Named  Robert 
Franklin,  Jr. 

A  son  to  Bruce  R.  Roberts  m.f. 
(ph.d.  '63)  and  Mrs.  Roberts,  Delaware, 
Ohio,  on  Oct.  30,   1964.    Named  Mark. 

f  -|  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

I  |  I  Thomas  R.  Atkins,  who  has 
^-^  -*-  the  m.f. a.  degree  from  Yale 
School  of  Drama,  is  an  instructor  in  dra- 
matic art  at  Hollins  College,  Virginia. 
He  has  held  Woodrow  Wilson  and  John 
Golden  Fellowships  and  a  Yale  Play- 
writing  Scholarship. 

Michael  P.  Bell  c.e.  and  Jo  Ann 
Hardison  Bell  '63,  who  have  spent  the 
past  two  years  in  Boston  and  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  have  moved  to  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
He  is  a  sanitary  engineer  with  the  State 
Board  of  Health  in  Raleigh,  and  she  is 
working  on  a  Master's  degree  in  library 
science. 
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Susan  V.  Hull  of  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Richmond  as  an  instructor  in  English  in 
September.  Previously  she  was  a  recrea- 
tion director  in  the  Special  Services  Di- 
vision of  the  U.  S.  Army  in  Germany. 

John  A.  Koskinen,  who  studied  inter- 
national law  at  Cambridge  last  year,  is 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  this  year  as  clerk 
for  Judge  David  Bazelon,  Chief  Judge 
of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals.  His  next 
move  will  be  to  Los  Angeles  where  he 
will  practice  law. 

Richard  W.  Stapleford  has  a  Rome 
Prize  Fellowship  for  one  year  and  will 
continue  his  studies  in  the  history  of  art 
under  the  grant,  which  also  provides  free 
residence,  studio  or  study,  library  and 
other  facilities  at  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome.  His  specific  project  is  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  Eastern  influence  on 
early  Christian  and  early  medieval 
church  architecture  in  Rome.  His  wife 
is  the  former  Jane  Alexander  '60,  m.a.t. 
•61. 

MARRIED:  Sarah  English  Jones  b.s.n. 
to  Dr.  Hugh  A.  Taylor  on  Aug.  28. 
Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

BORN:  A  son  to  John  N.  Kersey  e.e. 
and  Delia  Chamberlin  Kersey  '62, 
Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  on  Dec.  8,  1964. 
Named  John  Nelson,  Jr. 

Second  daughter  to  Sarah  Sutton 
Riser  (Mrs.  Albert  R.,  Jr.)  b.s.n.  and 
Mr.  Kiser,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  on  Jan.  26. 
Named  Mary  Margaret  (Molly). 

A  daughter  to  Elizabeth  Hansen 
Kugler  (Mrs.  Richard)  and  Mr.  Kugler, 
Arnold,  Md.,  on  July  13.    Named  Elena. 

A  daughter  to  Donald  B.  Mitchell 
and  Mrs.  Mitchell,  Amityville,  N.  Y.,  on 
Sept.  8.    Named  Carolyn  Jeanne. 

A  daughter  to  Ina  Nyhuis  Noe  (Mrs. 
Thomas  P.,  Ill)  and  Mr.  Noe,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  on  May  3.  Named  Susan  Cun- 
ningham. 

A  daughter  to  Armagan  Sanver  m.s. 
and  Mrs.  Sanver,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  Sept. 
6. 

A  son  to  Roslyn  Coskery  Souser 
(Mrs.  Kenneth,  Jr.)  and  Mr.  Souser, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  14.  Named 
Kenneth,  III. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Ralph  F. 
Spinnler  m.e.  and  Mrs.  Spinnler,  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn.,  on  April  15.  Named 
Julie  Rose. 

A  daughter  to  Joy  Judd  White  (Mrs. 
John  W.)  and  Mr.  White,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  on  Dec.  31,  1964.  Named 
Julia  Margaret. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Judith 
Rand  Will  b.s.n.  and  William  A.  Will 


b.d.,  Johnston,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  10.  Named 
Amy  Louise. 

S  r\  FIRST  REUNION:  11967 

l~^  /  Robert  H.  Chambers,  III, 
^-'  ^^  received  the  b.d.  degree  from 
Yale  in  June  and  is  now  enrolled  in  the 
ph.d.  program  in  American  Civilization 
at  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

W.  Paul  Croll  m.e.  is  in  the  engi- 
neering department  of  Caroline  Farms,  a 
division  of  Textron,  in  Federalsburg,  Md. 
He  is  married  and  has  a  young  daughter. 

Marilyn  Louise  Ollsen  Mitchell 
(Mrs.  R.  David)  b.s.n.,  her  husband 
and  their  young  daughter  live  in  Reno, 
Nev.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada,  and  Marilyn  is  work- 
ing part-time  as  a  general  duty  nurse  in 
the  nursery  and  delivery  room  at  St. 
Mary's  Hospital. 

C.  Westbrook  Murphy  graduated 
from  the  Yale  Law  School  in  June  and  is 
working  for  the  civil  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Cynthia 
Smith,  and  they  reside  with  their  two- 
year  old  daughter  in  Annapolis,  Md. 

Ronald  M.  Sanden  m.f.  is  in  his  third 
year  as  forester  on  Cascade  Ranger  Dis- 
trict, Boise  National  Forest,  Idaho.  He 
and  Mrs.  Sanden  have  a  daughter  who 
was  a  year  old  in  June. 

On  July  1,  Edgar  J.  Sanford  (m.d. 
'65)  started  his  internship  in  surgery  at 
Cornell  University-New  York  Hospital  in 
New  York  City,  where  he  and  his  wife 
are  living. 

MARRIED:  William  J.  Rysanek,  III,  to 
Katherine  C.  Scott  on  April  10.  Resi- 
dence: Baltimore,  Md. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Jared  W.  Butler  and  Mrs.  Butler,  Koko- 
mo,  Ind.,  on  Nov.  24,  1964.  Named  Julia 
Denise. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Carol 
Wood  Maviglia  (Mrs.  Lewis  J.)  b.s.n. 
and  Mr.  Maviglia,  Singapore,  Malaysia, 
on  Aug.  26.   Named  Mary  Elizabeth. 

First  child  and  son  to  Carolyn  Day 
Middleton  (Mrs.  William  G.  A.)  and 
Mr.  Middleton,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  on 
Aug.  6.    Named  Glenn  Scott. 

A  son  to  George  A.  Morris  m.f.  and 
Mrs.  Morris,  Franklin,  N.  C,  on  April  5. 
Named  Douglas  Scott. 

First  child  and  son  to  Brian  R.  Payne 
m.f.  and  Mrs.  Payne,  Beaverton,  Ore., 
on  March  3.   Named  Christopher  John. 

Second  daughter  to  A.  Morris  Wil- 
liams, Jr.  (m.a.t.  '63)  and  Ruth  Whit- 
more  Williams  '63,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on 
Feb.  26.   Named  Elizabeth  Joanne. 


/"  /•%  FIRST  REUNION:  1967 

■  ~\  "^  John  W.  Brennan  of  Forts- 
^-'  ^/  mouth,  Va.,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  Law  School,  is 
assistant  editor  of  the  Virginia  Law 
Weekly,  a  member  of  John  Barrett 
Moore  Society  of  International  Law,  and 
a  participant  in  the  Moot  Court  competi- 
tion. He  also  attended  the  750th  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  Magna  Charta 
at  Runneymedei,  England. 

Geoffrey  D.  Ward,  a  former  sales- 
man in  the  New  York  office  of  The  Dow 
Chemical  Company,  has  been  named  St. 
Louis  office  coatings  field  salesman  for 
the  plastics  sales  department. 

MARRIED:  Virginia  E.  Brown  to  John 
deT.  Martin  '64  on  Sept.  11.  Residence: 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Barbara  Jean  Carroll  to  Franklin  K. 
Maree  on  Sept.  4.  Residence:  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Jane  Tolson  to  Rame  S.  Coombes  on 
June  26.   Residence:  Bethesda,  Md. 

T.  Craig  Weidensaul  m.f.  to  Martha 
E.  Robertson  b.s.n.  '65  on  July  12.  Resi- 
dence: Dayton,  Va. 

Carl  L.  Zielonka  to  Paula  Shapiro  oil 
Aug.  8.    Residence:  Decatur,  Ga. 
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The  Age  of  Space  is  also  the  Age  of 
Land  and  Sea.  At  Lockheed  there  are 
no  environmental  limits  to  techno- 
logical exploration  and  progress. 
On  land:  highly  advanced  vehicle 
systems  for  missions  of  the  future. 
In  the  sea:  deep  submersibles  to 
probe  the  ocean  depths.  In  space: 
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Charles  F.  Zimmer  to  Judith  E. 
Harlow  b.s.n.  '64  on  Sept.  10.  Resi- 
dence: South  Bend,  Ind. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Dorothy  Albers  Douse  (Mrs.  George 
H.)  and  Captain  Douse,  Devon,  England, 
on  Feb.  28.    Named  Heather  Claire. 

f     /  FIRST  REUNION:  1970 

I  ~\'  I  Lynn  P.  Gilbert  has  resigned 
^-J  ■*■  as  a  computer  programmer 
with  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  Inc., 
and  is  working  on  a  Master's  degree  in 
social  work  at  Rutgers  University  Grad- 
uate School  of  Social  Work  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Marie  E.  Jacobus  received  her  Mas- 
ter's degree  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  May  and  has  a  teaching 
fellowship  there  this  year  for  work  on 
her  doctorate  in  English  literature. 

Robert  A.  MacDonald  is  a  teacher  of 
social  studies  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Jun- 
ior High  School. 

David  A.  Newsome  of  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  a  second-year  student  at  Colum- 
bia University's  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York  City,  is  one  of 
70  graduate  students  who  have  won  fel- 
lowships for  participation  in  a  unique 
program  that  combines  graduate  study 
in  various  fields  with  advanced  training 
in  international  affairs.  In  addition  to 
his  medical  training,  he  will  take  a  fu'l- 
year  course  on  "The  Role  of  the  United 
States  in  World  Affairs,"  take  elective 
courses  which  will  prepare  him  for  inter- 
national service  in  his  profession,  attend 
a  series  of  introductory  lectures  at  the 
United  Nations,  and  make  trips  to  Wash- 
ington this  fall  and  next  spring  for  lec- 
tures and  briefings  by  government  offi- 
cials. 

A.  Adair  Prewitt  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
has  entered  Louisville  Presbyterian  The- 
ological Seminary  to  study  fcr  the  B.D. 
degree. 

MARRIED:  W.  Leighton  Carmichael 
to  Linda  E.  Erickson  '65  in  September. 

Holly  Anne  Skodol  b.s.n.  to  Kevin 
Kelly  on  Sept.  4.  Residence:  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  second  daughter 
to  Norman  G.  Brocard  and  Mrs.  Bro- 
card,  Kent,  Wash.,  on  Aug.  26.  Named 
Nancy  Lee. 

f  ^  FIRST  REUNION:  19"0 

I  J  |  Robert  R.  Foil  d.f.,  an  as- 
^-J  ^r  sistant  professor  of  forestry 
at  Louisiana  State  University,  is  at  the 
North  Louisiana  Hill  Farm  Experiment 
Str.tion,  Homer. 


Barbara  (Becky)  Kay  Johnson  b.s.n. 
and  Virginia  Allison  McGee  (Mrs. 
Michael  B.)  b.s.n.  are  living  in  Durham 
and   are   staff  nurses   at   Duke   Hospital. 

Robert  A.  Maxwell  m.a.t.  is  direc- 
tor of  admissions  at  North  Carolina 
Wesleyan  College,  Rocky  Mount. 

James  M.  A.  Parsley  e.e.,  is  a  project 
engineer  for  Procter  &  Gamble  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.  Lindsay  Potter,  III,  m.e.  is  with 
Duff-Norton  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Carl  W.  Rust  m.f.  is  industrial  for- 
ester for  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad 
with  headquarters  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Alan  R.  Slotkin  has  a  fellowship  in 
modern  European  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  Gainesville,  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

Bobby  Michael  Thornton  d.ed.  is  an 
associate  professor  of  education  and  psy- 
chology and  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology  at  Valdosa  State  College, 
Valdosta,  Ga. 

Electrical  engineers  in  graduate  school 
are  Paul  F.  Brown,  Jr.,  Cornell;  C. 
Blake  McDowell,  III,  Duke;  and  W. 
Thomas  Warren,   Harvard. 

Civil  engineers  who  are  in  graduate 
school  include  John  C.  McClain,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina;  Ward  R. 
Scull,  III,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
J.  Stephen  Simon,  Northwestern;  and 
William  A.  Simpson,  Carnegie  Tech. 

The  following  are  taking  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina: 
Sandra  K.  Boyles,  Noel  J.  Kinnamon, 
Mary  Dyer  Robb  and  Milton  S.  Van- 
hoy,  English;  Michael  S.  Patterson 
rnd  Jane  W.  Titus,  history;  Doren  W. 
Hess,  Jr.,  physics;  R.  David  Kimball, 
business;  and  E.  Brady  Williams,  Jr., 
chemistry. 

Among  those  at  Duke  are  Sandra 
Collins  Booher  (Mrs.  K.  R.,  Jr.), 
physical  therapy;  Ardean  C.  Moore, 
biochemistry;  Amy  Morrison  and  Ann 
Lyn  Stephens,  French;  and  Samuel  M. 
(Mickey)  Myers,  Jr.,  physics. 

MARRIED:  C.  Neal  Andrews  to  Mari- 
anne Rae  Lewis  on  Sept.  4.  Residence: 
Manchester,  Pa. 

Benjamin  F.  Bracy  to  Nan  Berry  on 
Sept.  12.  Residence:  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Maurine  Doggett  to  C.  Garon  Ste- 
phens on  Sept.  4.  Residence:  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Roger  C.  Erickson  to  Diana  Astbury 
on  Aug.  14.    Residence:  Kettering,  Ohio. 

Regin  G.  Norcross  to  Don  M.  von 
Schriltz  on  June  7.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

D.  Neal  Sigmon  to  Jodi  Rush  on  Sept. 
5.    Residence:   Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Sandra  G.  Smith  to  Rodney  Lee  Dun- 
can on  Sept.  4.  Residence:  Newport 
News,  Va. 


Deaths 


Thomas  R.  Creef  '99  of  Point  Har- 
bor, N.  C,  died  on  Sept.  16.  He  was  a 
retired  engineer. 

Norwood  W.  Bullington  '25,  a  re- 
tired tobacconist  of  South  Boston,  Va., 
died  on  Oct.  6.  Survivors  include  his 
wife  and  two  sons. 

Sidney  M.  Kale  '25  of  Marshville, 
N.  C,  died  recently  following  an  illness 
of  two  years.  Retired  since  1963,  he  had 
been  associated  with  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  for  35  years.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  a  daughter  and  a  son, 
Sidney  M.  Kale,  Jr.,  '61;  and  a  brother, 
J.  E.  Kale  '26  of  Greensboro. 

Thomas  S.  Douglas,  Jr.,  '26  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C,  died  on  Aug.  5.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  William  M.  Todd,  Jr.,  '29,  of 
Glen  Allen,  Va.,  on  June  3.  He  was 
supervisor  of  printing  for  the  City  of 
Richmond.    Mrs.  Todd  survives. 

Jesse  F.  Murray  '33  died  at  his  home 
in  Durham  on  Oct.  14.  Three  sisters  and 
a  brother  survive. 

Ronald  J.  Slay  '39  of  Greenville, 
N.  C,  deputy  chief  education  adviser  for 
aid  in  Viet  Nam,  died  in  Saigon  on  Oct. 
6.  Prior  to  going  to  Viet  Nam  in  January 
1963,  he  had  taught  at  the  University  of 
East  Michigan.  His  widow  and  two  sons, 
who  survive,  live  in  Greenville. 

Paul  G.  Autry  '43  of  Hope  Mills, 
N.  C,  died  on  Aug.  20.  He  is  survived 
by  a  sister,  Isabel  Autry  Klingenhagen 
(Mrs.  John  L.)  '48  of  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

Jean  Noble  Fulton  (Mrs.  David) 
'49  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  died  on  Sept.  12. 
In  addition  to  her  husband  and  two  sons, 
she  is  survived  by  a  sister,  Dorothy 
Noble  Mangels  (Mrs.  W.  B.,  Jr.)  '45 
of  Lutherville,  Md. 

Albert  D.  Spicer,  Jr.,  '62  of  Weeka- 
paug,  R.  I.,  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  on  Oct.  22. 
A  fourth  year  student  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity Dental  School,  he  and  his  wife 
were  en  route  to  Dover,  Vt,  for  the 
weekend.    Mrs.    Spicer    and    his    parents 
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Comments 


It  isn't  really  anticipated,  but  there  is  always  the 
chance,  of  course,  that  Duke  will  have  announced 
a  new  head  football  coach  by  the  time  this  issue  of 
the  Register  reaches  its  readers.  There  is  still,  how- 
ever, an  opportunity  for  an  additional  word  or  two 
about  the  man  who  is  retiring  after  fifteen  years  on 
what  sports  writers  used  to  call  the  "Methodist  Flats." 

The  selection  of  a  new  football  coach  and  the  re- 
tirement of  an  old  one  is  for  most  universities  a  matter 
of  considerable  public  interest.  This  points  up  quite 
soberly  the  fact  that  the  office  is  one  of  considerable 
significance  where  an  institution's  broader  public  repu- 
tation is  concerned.  Such  a  realization  can  only  deepen 
Duke's  appreciation  for  Bill  Murray. 

It  may  not  be  entirely  appropriate,  but  it  is  none- 
theless true,  that  college  coaches  can  usually  and  most 
consistently  generate  more  notice  than  even  college 
presidents.  The  presidents,  of  course,  must  compete 
for  newspaper  attention  with  space  flights,  Great  So- 
ciety legislation,  wars  in  the  East,  and  murders  at  home. 
Coaches  have,  in  the  presence  of  sports  pages,  a  more 
exclusive  dominion.  Their  talents  are  spread  with  a 
more  predictable  regularity  before  a  somewhat  vaster 
audience.  Perhaps  the  emotional  involvement  of  that 
audience  is  greater,  too,  although  there  are  occasions 
when  this  can  be  argued. 

Bill  Murray  has  retired  at  a  relatively  youthful  age 
and  under  circumstances  which  have  required  no 
discreet  public  announcements.  Even  so,  the  at- 
tention that  he  has  received  throughout  the  domain  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference,  and  beyond,  has  been 
extraordinary.  Editors  and  feature  writers  as  well  as 
sports  writers  have  contributed  to  the  volume.  And 
while  his  record  as  a  football  coach  has  been  given  all 
the  attention  it  deserves,  he  has  had  even  greater  notice, 
and  greater  praise,  simply  as  a  man. 

In  a  Winston-Salem  paper,  for  example,  he  was  the 
subject  of  a  three-part  series  by  one  of  the  state's  very 
best  feature  writers.  It  was  here,  of  course,  thirty 
years  ago  that  Murray  took  the  small  available  handful 
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of  rather  nondescript  youngsters  at  Children's  Home 
and  produced  one  of  the  most  amazing,  most  successful, 
and  most  heart-warming  schoolboy  football  teams 
North  Carolina  has  ever  known.  With  design  and  dedi- 
cation, he  gave  a  group  of  youngsters  who  needed  such 
things  pride,  loyalty,  and  a  sense  of  being  part  of  some- 
thing highly  worthwhile.  There  he  used  football  as  a 
means  to  a  greater  end,  and  it  might  be  suspected  that 
he  has  always  done  so. 

Murray  has  always  had  a  quiet  concern  for  the  men 
who  play  for  him;  and  he  has  asserted  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  qualities  that  make  a  good  football  player 
should  also  make  a  good  man.  He  has  had  an  equal 
concern  for  the  University  his  teams  represent,  giving 
it  the  credit  for  the  fact  that  its  football  students  so 
frequently  become  alumni  of  real  distinction.  He  al- 
most bruskly  refuses  to  share  the  credit  when  an  effort 
is  made  to  thrust  a  share  upon  him. 

Forgotten  now  are  the  dropped  passes,  the  goal  line 
fumbles,  the  frustrating  afternoons  when  no  de- 
fense seemed  to  work  against  an  opponent's  passes 
or  runs.  Forgotten  are  minutes  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  forgotten,  too,  the  moments  of  soaring  elation 
that  are  a  part  of  winning  in  a  tense  and  emotional 
sport. 

Remembered  is  a  coach  who  always  seemed  to  keep 
the  game  of  football  in  perspective  and  who  retained  a 
strong  faith  in  football  as  an  educational  tool. 

It  would  be  both  untrue  and  uncomplimentary  to 
imply  that  Bill  Murray  never  felt  acute  distress  at  a 
loss,  a  mistake,  or  a  bad  call.  He  wan'ed  to  win  with 
high  competitiveness.  He  never,  however,  insisted  on 
"unconditional"  victory  of  the  sort  that  would  compel 
an  abandonment  of  either  individual  and  institutional 
values.  Nor  did  he  ever  flail  about  in  frustration,  with 
complaint  or  criticism,  when  a  game  was  lost  rather 
than  won. 

Roger  L.  Marshall 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 
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Born  at  the  age  of  128. 

Hanes  Corporation  was  born  February  26, 1965.  Yet,  it  is  128  years  old. 

You  see,  Hanes  Corporation  is  the  result  of  the  merger  of  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting 

Company,  63  years  old,  and  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  Company,  65  years  old. 

Combined  age?  128  years. 

This  combination  of  youth  and  age  is  actually  quite 

descriptive  of  Hanes  Corporation. 

Young  in  ideas. 

Young  in  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

Young  in  excitement. 

But  old  in  experience,  maturity,  and  stability. 
So  you  can  look  to  Hanes  Corporation  and  its  more  than  9,000  employees  to 
continue  to  offer  the  best  in  fine  products  for  the  whole  family. 

Ladies'  seamless  stockings. 

Underwear  for  men  and  boys. 

Infants'  and  children's  wear.  Sleepwear. 

Sportswear  and  athletic  uniforms. 

Socks  for  men  and  children. 

And  the  most  important  product  of  all: 

Quality. 

HANES  CORPORATION 

WINSTON-SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


HANES 


HOSIERY  DIVISION  KNITTING  DIVISION 


EMORANDUM 

January 


Sunday  Monday         Tuesday       Wednesday     Thursday  Friday  Saturday 


Organ  Recital : 

George  R.   Hicks 

Chapel 


16 


23 


30 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


24 

25 

26 

27 

31 

Charlotte     Duke 

Alumni  Assoc. 

Dr.    Barnes 

Woodhall,    guest 

speaker 

Charlotte 

28 


1 


Duke  vs. 

Wake    Forest 

Charlotte 


3 

Duke  vs. 

4 

Music  Faculty 

5 

6 

7 

Dylan 

Penn   State 

Series:     Chamber 

Page  Auditorium 

Indoor    Stadium 

Music  Concert 
East   Duke 

8 


Duke    vs.    TJNC 
Chapel   Hill 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Duke  Concert 

Duke  vs.  Md. 

Artists      Series: 

Band:   Children's 

Indoor   Stadium 

John  Alexander, 

Concert 

Tenor 

Page  Auditorium 

Page  Auditorium 

Duke   vs.    Clemson 

Clemson 

15 


Duke  vs. 

Wake    Forest 

Indoor   Stadium 


22 


29 


Duke    vs. 

N.C.    State 

Indoor   Stadium 


*> 
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